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This  Stu'*y  ox  high  school  programs  knowu  to  be  achieving  success  in 
English  was  cosponsored  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  and 
conducted  for  the  most  part  by  members  of  the  faculties  in  English  and 
education  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  The  report  is  based  on  case  studies 
of  English  programs  in  158  high  schools  of  45  different  states.  Although 
the  basis  for  selection  precluded  that  the  schools  be  typical,  many  of  the 
problems  and  practices  identified  are  not  unlike  those  in  schools  large 
and  small  throughout  the  nation. 

During  the  three-and-a-half  years  required  to  collect  and  analyze 
the  data,  the  work  of  the  primary  investigators  was  supported  continuously 
by  in^ortant  contributions  from  two  graduate  assistants,  Robert  A«  Lucas 
from  the  Dapartment  of  English  and  Joseph  W,  Thomson  from  the  College  of 


Education,  Their  contributions  to  both  the  field  observations  and  the  final 
analysis  of  the  data  were  incisive  and  essential. 

Mrs.  Bobby  Lark  Wilson,  project  secretary  and  administrative  assistant, 
not  only  supervised  arrangement  for  the  field  visits,  but  also  the  typing 
of  the  final  manssscript,  Mrs,  Patricia  Martin  was  invaluable  in  supervising 
machine  processing  of  various  data,  Jonathan  Corbin  assisted  with  the 
editing,  and  Gregory  White  tabulated  data. 

A national  advisory  committee,  appointed  by  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  provided  wise  guidance  during  the  early  phases  of 
the  Study  when  instruments  were  being  designed,  and  assisted  in  the  inter- 
pretative of  the  data.  Members  included  John  J.  DeBoer,  University  of 
Illinois;  Lloyd  Dull,  Canton  Public  Schools,  Ohio,  representing  the 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development;  Robert  Foose, 
Westfield  High  School,  New  Jetsey,  representing  the  National  Association 


IMWI  \MIM 


of  Secondary-School  Principals;  Lou  L.  laBrant,  Dillard  University; 

Heory  C*  Meckel,  San  Jose  State  College;  Floyd  Rinker,  Commission  on 
English,  College  Entrance  Examination  Board;  and  Edwin  Sauer,  Chicago 
State  Teachers  College  South. 

Many  individuals  were  consulted  with  respect  to  the  project  design, 

“ ■ — 9 wcb wxvrni  ui  ua uci • aaiTiy 

in  the  Study.  Dora  V.  Smith,  Alfred  H.  Grommon,  and  Hilda  Taba  gave 
generously  of  their  time  and  suggestions.  Lee  J.  Cronbach  provided 
needed  assistance  with  sampling  procedures.  Robert  W.  Rogers,  then  Head 
of  the  Department  of  English,  now  Dean  of  the  College  cf  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  offered  both  encouragement  and  specific  suggestions. 

Among  others  whose  advice  and  interest  sustained  the  investigators 
throughout  the  Study  were  Leo  J.  Ruth,  Doris  V.  Gunderson,  Francis  A.  J. 
lanni,  Michael  Shugrue,  John  H.  Fisher,  Margaret  Ryan,  and  Albert  R. 
Rltshaber,  Sister  M.  Philippa  Coogan,  B.  ?.  M.,  having  herself  completed 
a study  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  selected  diocesan  schools,  met 
with  the  staff  members  to  coxr^are  obser'/atlons. 

Special  appreciation  is  due  the  following  seventeen  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  headquarters  staff  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  without  whose  enthusiastic 
participation  in  field  visits  and  observations  the  Study  would  have  been 
impossible;  William  Curtin,  John  Erickson,  Willian  H.  Evans,  Robert  F. 
Hogan,  J.  N.  Hook,  James  KcCrinmon,  Stanton  Millet,  Frank  Moake,  Priscilla 
Tyler,  Jerry  L.  Walker,  Harris  W.  Wilson,  Robert  Lacampague,  James  Lyon, 
Roger  E.  Martin,  Enid  M.  Olson,  Robert  W.  Rogers, and  Robert  S.  Whitman. 
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Above  all  wq  are  indebted  to  the  department  chalrmenj  English 
faovlties,  and  principals  of  the  158  cooperating  high  schools,  whose 
cooperation  and  interest  made  the  work  of  the  researchers  both 
infinitely  varied  and  personally  rewarding. 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  PURPOSE  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  year  1961  found  professional  leaders  in  English  vigorously  engaged 

in  a reappraisal  of  ends,  means,  and  teaching  conditions.  Epltcsmized  by  the 

publication  of  The  National  Interest  and  l^e  Teaching  of  English the  movement 

reflected  the  concern  of  many  professional  leaders  that  only  frank,  public 

assessment  of  the  current  state  of  English  teaching,  coupled  ^ith  bold,  decisive 

action,  would  stimulate  widespread  curriculum  reform.  *ihe  efforts  of  ^±e 

Ccmmission  on  English  of  the  College  Entrance  Examine ticn  Board  and  the  careful 

2 

discussion  of  the  statement  on  ’’The  Basic  Issues  and  the  Teaching  of  Eigllsh,*' 
published  by  national  societies,  only  accelerated  the  trend.  With  the 
develo|Hneat  oi  a plan  for  curriculum  study  centers  in  EngHsh  and  with  expanded 
support  for  research  in  teaching,  action  was  taken  by  the  United  States  Gfiice 
of  Education  which  seemed  likely  to  promote  gradual  change  and  improvement. 

Still,  even  with  the  beginning  of  these  long  range  efforts  to  strengthen 
teaching,  professional  leaders  asked  whether  more  could  xiot  be  done  immediately. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  ways  in  which  stronger  schools  are  already 
achieving  is^ortant  results  in  English?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  Bnglish 
programs  which  are  achieving  commendsble  results?  The  prostsnt  study  is 
attempt  to  seek  answers  to  such  questions.  By  identifying  and  studying 
secondary  English  programs  which  are  reported  to  be  outstanding,  the  lnve:stlgators 
seek  to  Identify  characteristics  jf  superior  programs  which  might  be  emulated 
In  other  schools. 

^Committee  on  National  Interest,  The  National  Interest  and  the  Teaching 
of  English  (Champaign,  111.:  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1961). 
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The  Basic  Issues  in  the  Teaching  of  English.  Supplement  to  College 
English.  XXI,  No.  1 (07tober,  1959). 
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The  selection  of  superior  high  school  English  departments  posed  inansdiate 
difficulties.  No  research  studies  have  been  made  which  provided  definitive 
answers.  However,  some  criteria  were  suggested  in  a questionnaire  study  by 
J.  N.  Hook  of  the  characteristics  of  high  schools  which  have  produced  outstand- 
ing English  students  as  cited  in  the  Achievement  Awards  program  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (NCTE).^  The  program  is  a national  attempt 
to  identify  the  superior  high  school  graduates  in  English,  At  the  time  of  this 

L study,  some  6,000  or  7,000  high  schools  were  nominating  candidates.  The  winners 

were  determined  by  statewide  committees,  largely  college  teachers  of  English, 
following  directions  from  NOTE.  Considered  were  various  specimens  of  each 
nominee *s  writing;  his  scores  on  two  standardized  tests,  one  a college  level 
test  of  grammar,  usage,  and  composition  skills,  the  other  a test  of  ability  to 
read  and  interpret  literature,  Xn  addition,  the  state  judging  team  considered 
letters  of  recommendation  from  teachers  and  school  administrators.  The  maximum 
number  of  «^vinners  in  each  state  wap  thj  number  of  that  state's  Representatives 
in  Congress . Kook's  questionnaire  survey  clearly  suggested  that  the  English 
programs  in  the  school-  producing  winners  and  runners-up  In  this  annual  program 

tt 

i 

differed  in  certain  respects  from  con'^entional  English,  programs.  Assuming  that 
superior  English  departments  are  those  chat  consistently  produce  some  students 

I who  are  superior  in  English,  the  investigators  deterinined  to  examine  in  depth 

the  programs  of  those  schools  which  graduate  students  receiving  Achievement 
Award  citations  year  after  year. 

But  basing  a national  study  of  this  kind  solely  on  results  of  the  NOTE 
Achievement  Awards  program  seemed  unduly  restrictive.  Consr^quently ^ once  the 

3 

J.  N.  Hook,  "Characteristics  of  Award-Winning  High  Schools, " English 
Journal,  L,  No.  1 (January,  19G1) , 9-15. 
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schools  consistently  recognized  by  this  program  had  been  identified,  the  project 
staff  attesspted  to  match  them  i^lth  an  equal  number  of  comparable  schools  with 
hi^ly  regarded  programs  in  English..  In  securing  the  names  of  these  schools 
with  excellent  reputations  in  English,  advice  was  sought  from  profesfors  of 
English  and  education  in  state  universities^  istcluding  directors  of  freshman 
composition  and  supervisors  of  student  teachers  who  visit  schools;  from  the 
officers  of  regional  gnd  local  English  organizations  affiliated  with  NCTE;  and 
from  consultants  In  state  departments  of  education.  The  procedures  used  in 
selecting  ar^  matching  the  schools  are  described  later  In  this  chapter.  What 
resulted  was  a basic  grc»»p  of  116  high  schools  located  in  45  states  which  sesssd 
representative  of  prograas  with  reputations  for  achieving  outstanding  results  In 
English, 

To  the  basic  116  schools  were  added  during  the  second  and  third  year  of  the 
study  some  42  additional  schools-«19  schools  engaged  in  experimental  English 
programs,  7 Catholic  schools.  9 independent  schools,  and  7 cosmrehensive  high 
schools  in  large  cities.  Schools  in  these  categories  were  not  adequately 
represented  in  the  initial  sampling  of  116  schools.  As  the  Investigators  became 
Interested  in  pursuing  certain  Ideas,  such  as  the  impact  of  experimentation  on 
English  programs,  such  additions  became  mandatory,  a ccmparlson  of  the  prograoin 
in  the  schools  in  the  ba^lc  r^ampllng  with  programs  discovered  in  large  cities, 
in  iniependent  schools,  and  In  Cath /’Ic  schools  also  seemed  important,  A request 
to  extend  the  Study  to  include  additional  schools  was  approved  by  the  Cooperative 
Research  Bureau,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  In  selecting  additional 
schools  in  the  special  categories,  the  project  staff  solicited  recommendations 
for  schools  from  the  national  advisory  cesmittee,  appointed  by  the  National 
Gcuscll  of  Teachers  of  English,  and  from  national  apaolalists  in  curriculum 
development.  Catholic  education,  and  English  in  independent  schools.  The 
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superintendents  of  six  great  city  school  systems  were  told  the  purpose  of  the 
study-- the  identification  of  characteristics  of  English  programs  in  schools 
known  to  be  achieving  important  results— and  asked  to  select  one  of  their 
schools  for  study  by  the  project  staff.  Thus,  the  total  sampling  of  158 
schools  includes  programs  which  consistently  produce  superior  students  in 
English  as  measured  by  the  NCXE  Achievement  Awards  program,  schools  of  good 
reputation  in  English  identified  by  university  professors,  state  education 

f 

department  pergonnel,  rind  professional  leaders  in  the  several  states,  and 
selected  schools  of  various  kinds  identified  by  national  specialists  as  having 
strong  English  programs.  The  names  of  these  cooperating  schools  are  presented 
In  Appendix  A. 

Through  classroom  observation,  individual  and  departmental  interviews, 
group  meetings  with  teachers  and  students,  and  the  use  of  specially  designed 
questionnaires  and  check  lists,  the  investigators  developed  a compreheneive 
approach  to  assess  and  report  n the  English  programs  in  these  schools.  Because 
of  its  purposes  and  methods  of  selection,  as  well  as  its  cosponsorship  by  NCTE, 
the  project  was  called  the  National  Study  of  High  School  English  Programs  and 
that  term,  or  the  abbreviations,  the  Study  or  siii5>iy  the  project,  are  used 
interchangeably  throughout  this  report. 
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focus  for  the  final  report. 


in  planning  instruments  as  well  as  to  prcv^ide  a 
the  investigators  advanced  twelve  hypotheses  which 


they  believed  to  be  characteristics  of  strong  secondary  English  programs.  These 


hyp  aes  were  based  on  a considered  evaluation  of  the  characteristics  of  Award- 
Winning  Schools  discussed  by  HookT  a check  list  of  chare-. terlstics  of  junior 
and  senior  hig^  school  English  programs  developed  by  the  NCTE  Coomlsslon  on 
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Hook,  loc.  clt. 
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the  English  Curriculumi  and  reports  and  recommendations  from  other  committees, 
commissions,  and  publications  of  NOTE,  the  Commission  on  English,  and  other 
groups.  The  following  statement  of  these  guiding  h3rpotheses  also  includes  an 
indication  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  project  staff  anticipated  that 
evidence  to  prove  or  disprove  each  assertion  would  be  collected.  The  specific 
efforts  made  to  focus  attention  on  staff  observers  to  these  concerns  are 
indicated  in  the  Handbook  to  Visitation  and  Observation  presented  in  Appendix  C. 
However,  as  the  discussion  of  collection  and  treatment  of  data  presented  in 
this  chapter  makes  clear,  the  investigators,  in  considering  any  particular 
aspect  of  the  programs,  were  guided  by  the  combined  findings  of  all  interviews, 
observations,  and  questionnaires,  rather  than  by  the  results  of  any  single 
msasure . 


Cruiding  Hypotheses 

In  schcol  " c;;>nsidered  to  have  strong  departments  of  English,  we 
would  expect  rjupssriorlty  in  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  English  teachers  will  be  well  prepared  in  English,  will  be  active 
in  professional  organizations,  and  will  make  use  of  opportunities  for 
continuing  their  education  through  inservlce  training,  sabbatical 
leave  programs  or  extension  school  services.  (To  be  measured  by 
responses  to  items  on  questionnaires:  by  interviews  with  principals, 
department  chairmen,  selected  teachers,  and  by  the  number  of 
recipients  of  fellowships  and  awards..) 

2.  Literature  programs  will  not  be  confined  to  a single  anthology, 
but  there  will  be  evidence  of  wide  reading  of  many  kinds  of  good  books 
such  as  library  withdrawals,  anple  classroom  libraries  and  guided 
individual  reading  programs . Scoks  will  Fict  only  be  prevalent  but 
accessible.  (To  be  measured  by  direct  observation  of  facilities  and 
classroom  procedures;  check  lists  on  questionnaires  for  librarians 
and  teachers;  reading  questionnaires;  interviews  with  librarians  and 
students;  evidence  of  interaction  of  English  department  and  library.) 

3.  There  will  be  a perceptibly  good  "intellectual  climate"  in  all 
aspects  of  the  schools.  More  enphasis  will  be  placed  on  ideas  and 
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Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum,  "A  Check  List  for  Evaluating 
the  English  Program  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  School.'"  English  Journal. 
LI,  No.  4 (April,  1962),  273-282. 
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processes  of  thought  than  on  rote  learning.  (To  be  measured  by  classroom 
observation,  student  interviews  and  questionnaires,  evidence  of  inter- 
relationships between  departments,  evidence  of  successful  student- led 
activities  related  to  subject  areas,  sampling  of  assignments.) 

4.  Teachers  will  provide  not  only  for  frequent  and  varied  writing 
experiences,  but  for  meaningful  motivation,  for  careful  correction  of 
writing  and  thinking,  and  for  supervised  revision  of  papers-  (To  be 
measured  by  classroom  observation,  inteirviews  with  teachers,  departmental 
interview,  evidence  available  in  courses  of  study,  and  direct  review  of 

^ A***  JS  a *->  ^ t 4 ^ 4 \ 

5.  Schools  will  reveal  variety  in  methods  and  materials  of  instruction 
for  different  groups  of  students.  Teachers  will  have  considerable 
latitude  in  choosing  materials  of  instruction.  There  will  be  evidence 
of  experimentation  and  innovation  in  the  kinds  of  instruction.  (To  be 
assessed  by  studying  methods  and  purposes  of  grouping  of  classes, 
elective  programs i use  of  large-small  group  instruction  and  other 
approaches  indicated  in  the  course  of  study,  departmental  interviews, 
student  interviews,  and  classroosii  observation.) 

6.  Language,  literature  and  composition  will  be  taught  in  appropriate 
proportion  and  not  as  separate  entities.  Instruction  will  be  coordinated 
and  sequential.  (To  be  measured  by  evaluation  of  courses  of  study, 
classroom  observation,  concept  check  list,  questionnaires.) 

7.  Schools  will  provide  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  skills  of 
reading  for  all  pupils  and,  in  addition,  special  instruction  for 
pupils  whose  need  and  ability  warrants  more  individualized  procedures. 

(To  be  measured  by  classroom  observation,  courses  of  study,  departmental 
interviews,  issues  questionnaire,  departmental  meetings.) 

8.  There  will  be  in  general  a favorable  climate  for  teaching  as 
evidenced  by  appropriate  salaries;  good  pupil- teacher  ratios;  efficient, 
pleasant  facilities  and  school  plant;  an<*  comparative  freedom  from 
burdensome  clerical  or  policing  obligations.  Teachers  will  reflect 
positive  attitudes  toward  teaching  at  all  levels  and  administrators 
will  respect  the  professional  integrity  of  their  teachers.  Though 
teachers  will  vary  in  their  methods  and  approaches  to  teaching,  there 
will  be  interaction  and  a considerable  degree  of  unanimity  in  their 
efforts  to  deal  x^ith  common  problems.  (To  be  :aeasured  through  question- 
naires and  interviews  with  principal,  department  head,  selected  teachers; 
observation  in  classes;  meetings  with  students  and  departmental  meeting.^ 

9.  There  will  be  a reasonable  and  a professional  approach  to  the 
supervision  of  teachers.  Subject- oriented  supervisors  will  work 
constructively  wiih  beginning  teachers  and  help  coordinate  the  entire 
program.  Supervisors  will  be  given  considerable  scope  and  responsibility 
in  the  hiring  of  new  teachers  and  in  writing  the  English  program. 
Appropriate  time  for  such  supervision  will  be  given  to  the  department 
heads.  English  teachers  will  be  organized  in  a department  led  by  a capable 
and  resourceful  department  chairman.  (To  be  measured  by  department  he«id 
interview  and  questionnaire,  principal  interview,  interview  with  teacherf  .) 


10,  Within  the  English  department  there  will  be  some  unique  dedicated 
teachers  who  enthusiastically  motivate  student  achievements,  (To  be 
measured  by  student  Interviews,  individual  teacher  questionnaire, 
classroom  observation,  principal  interview,) 

11,  Schools  wMch  have  strong  English  programs  for  college  bound 
students  will  a\so  make  special  accommodations  for  the  interests  land 
abilities  of  teixiinal  students.  They  will  therefore  have  fewer 
dropouts,  (To  be  measured  by  interviews,  observation,  dlscufialons 
with  counselor  and  administrators,  interviews  with  advanced  and 
terminal  students,  reading  questionnaire,) 

12,  Philosophy  and  substance  of  the  English  program  will  reflect 
changing  social  and  educational  patterns  of  our  times.  The  intact  of 
technological  innovations  as  they  affect  our  society  will  be.  apparent 
in  the  content  and  methods  of  teaching  English.  The  English  curriculum 
will  be  subject  to  constant  reevaluation  in  the  li^t  of  our  changing 
society,  (To  be  measured  by  interviews  with  chairman  and  principal, 
classroom  observation,  study  of  course  of  study,  departmental  interview,) 


Related  Research 

wigtrLwamm  mmmmmBm 

Only  a limited  number  of  studies  have  attempted  to  survey  and  report 
prevailing  curricular  programs  in  English,  Hook  recently  suosoarized  the 
characteristics  of  English  programs  of  745  schools  and  suggested  the  potential 

C 

value  of  a study  of  selected  schools  in  depth.  In  1958  Jewett  surveyed 
printed  courses  of  study  in  English  from  285  schools  and  drew  appropriate 
onclusions,  but  made  no  attempt  to  visit  schools  or  to  identify  programs  which 

7 

had  achieved  effective  results. 

Earlier  studies  of  school  programs  which  Included  an  anlysis  of  courses 

O 

of  study  and  visitation  to  schools  were  conducted  by  Dora  V,  Smith  Robert 
9 

C.  Poo ley.  Valuable  and  Influential  when  reported  but  long  since  out  of  date, 

^Hook,  loc.  cit, 
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Arno  Jewett,  The  English  Language  Arts  in  tihe  Secondary  School 
(Washington,  D,  C, : U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  1958),  « 
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Dora  V,  Smith,  Evaluating  Instruction  in  Secondary  School  English 
(Chicago:  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English , 194 1) • 

9 

Robert  C.  Poo  ley.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Wisconsin  (Madison: 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1948), 
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these  studies  attenif^ted  to  provide  a cdoprehe naive  review  of  selected  programs 
and  instructional  patterns  of  many  kinds*  The  present  study  differs  from  these 
in  its  emphasis  on  studies  in  depth  of  a limited  number  of  school  programs 
selected  because  of  their  reported  success  in  providing  an  excellent  education 

In  Englishi 

Certain  recent  studies  have  attempted  to  examine  the  conditions  under 

which  English  is  taught,  one  phase  of  the  present  research.  Questionnaires 

were  used  in  the  two  national  surveys  published  by  th^  National  Council  of 

10 

Teachers  of  English,  Ttie  National  Interest  and  the  Teaching  of  English 

^-6  National  Interest  and  the  Continuing  Education  of  Teachers  of 
11 

English.  In  Kentucky  a recent  statewide  survey  combined  data  from  question- 

12 

naire  with  data  obtained  from  school  visits.  In  the  freld  of  English, 
however,  no  attenq>t  has  bean  made  nationally  to  subject  a selected  group  of 
school  programs  to  searching  analysis  through  questionnaire,  interview,  class- 
room, and  other  approaches*  In  effect,  what  is  contemplated  in  this  research 
is  a series  of  case  studies  of  individual  English  programs* 


The  ^ the  Samg^ 

The  quality  of  the  product  produced  by  public  schools,  according  to 
several  established  studies,  varies  with  school  aize,  geographic  location, 
socio-economic  level  of  the  drawing  population,  per  pupil  expenditure  (which 


^^Committee  on  National  Interest,  loc*  cit* 

^^Committee  on  National  Interest,  The  National  Interest  and  the  Continuing 
Education  of  Teachers  of  English  (Champaign,  111* : National  Council  of  Teachers 

of  English,  1964) * 
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Robert  NevRcar  Grise,  The  English  Teacher  in  Kentucky.  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  School  Service,  University  of  Kentucky,  XXXUll,  No*  1 (September, 
1964). 


varies  to  sane  extent  \;lth  salary  schedules),  and  the  population  density  of 
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the  drawing  areas  Given  that  these  factors  do  influence  the  quality  of 
students  produced  by  a school,  little  is  to  b<s  gained  by  another  survey  of  the 
gross  effects  of  these  variables.  The  investigators  therefore  decided  to 


; hold  these  factors  as  nearly  constant  as  possible  so  that  differences  in  the 

! quality  of  the  educational  product  produced  by  the  school  groups  could  more 

i reasonably  be  attributed  to  differences  internal  to  the  schools. 

i 

I 

! The  most  desirable  means  of  providing  this  control  is  throu^.  construction 

of  a sample  to  control  the  variables.  Accordingly,  the  investigators  matched 
as  closely  as  possible  two  groups  of  schools  on  the  six  dimensions  listed  above- 
schools  which  consistently  produced  Achievement  Awards  winners,  schools  of  equal 
reputation  which  had  not  produced  winners.  The  fit  was  made  approximate  but  it 
enabled  the  investigators  to  compare  the  two  groups.  Since  the  factors  of 
; geographic  representation  and  percent  of  students  going  on  to  college  determine 

the  degree  to  which  the  study  may  be  considered  comprehensive,  the  investigators 
I also  attempted  to  equate  the  distribution  of  college  bound  graduates  across  the 

' two  groups.  In  effect  then,  the  two  groups  were  approximately  equated  cn  (1)  size 

of  graduating  class,  (2)  per  pupil  expenditure,  (3)  geographic  region,  (4)  minimum 
feachers'  salaries,  (5)  rural-urban  balance,  (6)  percent  c£  students  going  on 
to  college,  and  (7)  occupational  profile  of  the  drawing  area. 

Sampling  Procedure 

! The  proposal  submitted  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  called 

for  a survey  of  practices  in  schools  consistently  producing  MGTE  Achievement 
Award  winners.  At  the  suggestion  of  that  office,  this  initial  proposal  was 
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John  C.  Planagan  at  al.  Studies  of  the  Amerleaa  High  Schools  Itonograph 
Ko.  2,  Cooperative  Research  Division  Project  226,  U.  S.-  Office  of  Education, 
December  1962. 
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expanded  to  include  a comparison  o£  these  practices  with  those  in  schools  of 
good  reputation  not  producing  award  winners.  Operationally,  this  produced  two 
populations  of  schools,  those  schools  producing  award  winners  in  at  least  four 
of  the  five  years  betwesu.  and  including  1958  and  1962  and  the  complement  of 

IT  A Ji  ^ M ^ J ^ « * 

— jLLi  MicjrA.  not  proaucing  award 

winners  in  at  least  four  years  curing  the  specified  five  year  period. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset,  that  this  criterion  does  not  in^ly 
the  superiority  or  iz^eriority  of  any  given  school  in  either  population,  A 
brief  glance  at  the  history  and  nature  of  the  awards  as  well  as  the  contest 
policies  of  schools  should  make  this  apparent.  First,  the  NOTE  Awards  are 
a relatively  recent  innovation,  administered  at  the  state  level.  Only  during 
the  last  few  years  have  many  schools  begun  to  enter  the  contest  on  a consis- 
tent basis,  The  total  number  of  schools  entering  the  contest  has  grown  from 
rou^ly  4,000  applying  schools  in  its  second  year  to  approximately  7,000  in 
1963,  Second,  some  schools  refrain  from  entering  such  events  as  a matter  of 
policy.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  second  population  will  have  at  least  some 
members  who  could  have  been  members  of  the  first  as  measured  by  some  other 
independent  indes  of  student  acnievement  In  English, 

Initially,  eighty-nine  schools  were  identified  from  files  maintained  by 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  of  schools  consistently  producing 
Achievement  Award  winners.  These  eighty-nine  schools  had  produced  at  least 
one  award  winner  in  four  out  of  the  previous  five  years,  A general  letter 
containing  the  names  of  these  schools  by  states  was  then  sent  tc  supervisory 
personnel,  directors  of  college  composition  programs,  officers  of  state 
English  associations,  and  others  kni3wledgeaule  about  the  reputation  of  high 
school  English  programs  in  each  of  the  states  represented  on  the  list.  These 
people  were  asked  to  identify  the  schools  in  that  state  which  were  similar  to 
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the  ones  listed  and  possessing  good  reputations  in  English.  Ultimately  this 
produced  a list  of  some  319  schools  ^Ith  subgroups  associated  with  particular 
schools  in  the  initial  population^  the  schools  with  Award  winners.  A 
questionnaire  (See  Appendix  B,  Instrument  1)  with  a covering  letter  solicitirg 
the  cooperation  c£  the  schools  was  then  sent  to  all  schools  in  tne  two  popula- 
tions. Information  culled  frcm  the  returned  questionnaires  was  then  used  as  a 
basis  for  determining  the  fifty- four  palrr*  rncvt  closely  matched  on  the  demo- 
graphic variables  listed  above.  Subsequent  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  schools 
has  since  reduced  these  to  fifty-three  pairs ^ 

Because  the  pairing  decisions  were  made  on  the  basis  of  approximate  fit 
rather  than  perfect  matches  on  all  seven  dimensions,  justification  of  any 
claim  to  the  identify  of  tl;3  two  groups  must  depend  upon  whether  or  not  the 
composite  difference  created  by  these  swen  variables  c&a  be  expected  to  produce 
differermes  in  characteristics  under  investigation. 

Geographic  Distribution 

The  geographic  distribution  of  the  sampling  was  basic;  had  location  not 
been  considered,  a disproportionate  number  of  schools  might  have  come  from 
certain  mldwestem  and  eastern  suburban  locations.  Unlike  the  other  dimensions, 
no  pairing  was  allowed  where  both  schools  were  not  from  the  same  geographic 
region  of  the  country.  In  fact,  in  most  cases  pairs  were  made  within  the  same 
state.  This  matching  >lelded  fifty- three  pairs  of  schools  distributed 
nationally  as  shown  in  Table  1.  The  geographic  regions  used  here  are  United 
States  Census  Bureau  categories.  Given  the  diversity  of  curricular  objectives 
prevalent  in  the  nation,  a breakdown  by  these  geographic  regions  seems  to 
provide  a reasonalrle  basis  for  comparing  individual  school  practices  with 
those  observed  in  particular  geographic  regions. 


Cr-; 
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Table  1 


Geographic  Distribution  of  Paired  Schools 


Geographic  Area 
Northeast  (NE) 
Middle  East  ()ME) 
Southeast  (SS) 
Great  Lakes  (GL) 
Plains  (PL) 
Southwest  (SW) 
Rocky  Mountain  (SM) 
Far  West  (EW) 


No.  of  Pairs 

4 
7 
9 

13 

7 

5 
3 
5 


Total 


53 


While  this  sur\'ey  was  made  on  a very  selective  group  of  schools  rather 

than  a simple  demographically  stratified  random  sample  from  the  nation,  it 

is  still  of  tangential  interest  to  note  the  comparability  of  the  geographic 

distribution  of  schools  in  the  study  sample  with  that  in  the  nation*  Table  2 

presents  the  distribution  by  region  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 

14 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  1961.  Raw  counts  have  been  converted  to 
proportions  of  the  total  number  of  schools  in  both  the  nation  and  the  current 
survey*  As  ca.  be  seen  in  Table  2,  with  the  eicception  of  the  Southeast  and 
Great  Lakes,  regional  representation  in  this  survey  varies  from  that  in  the 
nation  by  an  average  of  about  3 percent*  The  more  considerable  difference  of 
12  percent  in  the  Southeast  primarily  results  from  the  lack  of  very  small 

14 

Edmond  A*  Ford  and  Virgil  R.  Walker,  Public  Secondary  School 
Statistics  ^ Education  in  tiie  United  States.  1958-1959  Series  tWashlngton, 

D,  C.:  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1961),  p.  29. 
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Table  2 

Percentage  of  Study  Schools  In  geographic  Regions 
Compared  vltb  All  Schools  Nationally 


NE 

ME 

SE 

6L 

PL 

SW 

RM 

m 

Total 

Nation 

.039 

.101 

.295 

.124 

.178 

.118 

.038 

.057 

1.000 

Study 

.075 

.132 

.170 

.245 

.132 

.094 

.057 

.094 

.999 

schools  In  the  Study.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  (1961),  roughly  34  percent  of  the  total  number  of  southeastern  high 
schools  have  enrollments  under  200.  None  of  these  schools  appear  In  the  Study. 
The  large  difference  In  the  Great  Lakes  (l'i«7  percent)  is  due  primarily  to  the 
economics  of  research:  since  the  National  Study  offices  were  In  Illinois,  It 
was  less  expensive  to  visit  mldwestern  schools.  The  reader  should  be  cautioned 
at  this  point  that,  although  this  particular  distribution  doe^  happen  to 
correspond  roughly  to  the  distribution  of  schools  in  the  nation,  the  findings  of 
the  Study  are  not  applicable  to  all  schools  in  the  nation.  As  will  be  seen  in 
later  sections  of  this  chapter,  this  Study  has  primarily  sampled  from  urban  and 
suburban  schools  of  fairly  large  enrollments.  Representation  of  very  small, 
and/or  rural  and  small  town  schools  Is  quite  sparse  and  concentrated  in  a few 
geographic  regions. 

Size  of  Graduating  Class 

Because  the  statistic  la  generally  more  reliable  and,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Study,  more  meaningful,  schools  were  paired  on  reported  size  of  graduating 
class  rather  than  total  enrollment.  The  resulting  distributions  are  compared  in 
Table  3,  using  a product  moment  correlation. 

The  data*  presented  in  Table  3 Indicate  that  there  is  some  difference 
between  the  groups  on  this  dimension.  Whether  or  not  those  differences  are 
within  tolerable  limits  Is  another  question.  The  mean  of  Group  2 is  within 
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Table  3 

Size  of  Graduating  Class 


N X S.D.  r 

Award-Winning  Schools  53  459.64  154.603 

.616 

won-Awara  schooj-g  53  419.72  164.759 

1/2  standard  deviation  of  that  of  Group  1 and  the  standard  deviations  of  the 
two  groups  are  fairly  close.  The  Pearson  r cosqmted  on  the  diotributieas  is 
fairly  high  at  ,616  considering  schools  were  simultaneously  matched  on  seven 
variables.  Further , since  school  population  size  probably  has  a discontinuous 
effect  on  the  school  product » differences  between  these  groups  may  be  zero  at 
the  level  of  effect.  That  iS|  it  seems  Xihely  that  the  quality  of  students 
produced  by  schools  differing  in  enrollment  by  only  100  or  so  will  not 
necessarily  be  different  In  any  measurable  sense.  This,  however,  is  only 
speculative . 

Percent  of  College  Bound  Students 

Schools  were  also  matched  on  the  percentage  of  the  graduating  class 
going  on  to  four  year  colleges • Althou^  there  Is  some  distortion  here  due 
to  the  fact  that  some  states  (notably  California)  have  very  active  junior 
college  programs  which  tend  to  pull  away  from  the  full  four  year  programs, 
this  statistic  was  held  to  have  the  most  application  In  the  greatest  nTaaber 
of  geographic  regions.  Tlie  final  comparison  of  the  two  groups  on  this 
dimension  Is  showu  In  Table  4, 


Table  4 

Percentage  of  Graduates  Going  on  to  Four-Year  College 


Award-Winnlne  S&hoolc. 
Nou'Avard  Schools 


N 


X 


S.b,  r 


52  55.38 

52  52.61 


17.745 

*•  A 

JLOsOO/ 


.668 


-■maiss 


0 


0 


^ O 0 


o ^ 


The  total  match  on  this  dimension  appears  to  be  very  good*  Discarding 
one  pair  in  which  one  of  the  schools  supplied  inaccurate  data,  the  resulting 
means  com  within  three  percentage  points  of  being  identical.  Standard 
deviations  are  also  quite  close  and  the  resulting  product  moment  corrolation 


It  should  be  obvious  that  percent  of  graduates  going  on  to  college  is 
most  properly  a product  of  the  quality  of  the  school  and  the  locale  of  the 
school.  Like  several  of  the  characteristics  on  which  schools  were  matched, 
percent  going  on  to  college  is  not  Independent  of  the  other  matching  characteris- 
tics; it  constitutes  a result  of  the  other  characteristics  in  large  measure  as 
opposed  to  being  a partial  cause  of  ttie  quality  of  the  school.  As  such,  it  is 
not  usually  controlled  in  a study  of  this  nature  but  rather  is  allowed  to  vary 
as  a function  of  the  variables  under  investigation.  Use  of  this  dimension  does 
have  the  advantage,  however,  of  providing  us  the  information  necessary  to 


insure  tifaiafc  4«% 
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go  on  to  college  will  be  included  in  the  survey.  In  connection  with  this  aim, 
a more  detailed  breakdown  of  the  distributions  on  this  dimension  might  be  of 
interest.  Table  5 provides  that  data. 


Table  5 

Distribution  of  College  Bound  Students 

Range  Q3 

Award-Winning  Schools  15-97  40  55  70 

Non-Award  Schools  15-90  40  50  70 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  distributions  are  quite  similar,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  at  least  on  this  dimension  the  Study  encoaq>as868  a 
fairly  broad  range  of  schools.  It  is  only  fair  to  note,  however,  that  m 
compared  to  current  national  averages,  this  Study  is  biased  in  favor  of  the 
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academic  high  school.  This  is  not  une:qp@cted  inasmuch  as  schools  were  selected 
because  they  were  "known"  to  be  producing  high  quality  college  bouad  student?. 
Expenditure  Per  Pupil 

A recent  study  by  Flanagan  clearl^  established  a relationship  between  cost 
per  pupil  and  student  performance.^^  Hew  much  of  this  is  due  to  other  factors 
is  not  known,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  there  is  some  relationship 
between  student  performance  and  per  pupil  expenditure  Itselfo  In  line  with 
this  reasoning,  this  variable  was  considered  in  selecting  schools  for  the  two 
populations.  A comparison  of  the  distributions  of  the  two  groups  appears  in 
Tabled."  ‘ 


Table  6 


Reported  Cost  Per  Pupil 


Award-Winning  Schools 
Non-Award  Schools 


N X S.D. 

46  $536.33  $257,480 

46  483.04  167.022 


r 


.640 


Again,  obviously  spurious  data  has  reduced  the  reported  N somewhat.  Although 
included  in  the  Study,  seven  pairs  of  schools  could  not  be  included  because  of 
inaccurate  data  obtained  from  one  member  of  each  pair.  Means  for  these  two 
groups  seem  fairly  close  but  probably  greater  significance  should  be  attached 
to  che  considerable  difference  between  the  standard  deviations  of  the  groups* 
The  ran^e  of  expenditures  in  Group  I is  coimiderably  greater  than  in  Group  2. 
The  correlation  between  groups  appears  to  be  quite  high  at  ,640,  suggesting 
(in  conjunction  with  the  observed  mean  and  standard  deviation)  the  match 
between  schools  tends  to  bo  proportional  with  each  school  in  Group  1 spending 
about  1,5  times  as  much  money  per  sti^dent  as  its  counterpart  in  Group  2. 


15. 


Flanagan,  loc.  clt. 
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T6acti6rs*  tnlniisuis  sslariss  qIso  used  es  & bests  £oir  lostchlng  schools* 
Although  obviously  an  integral  part  of  the  cost  per  pupil > this  variable  was 
treated  separately  in  the  seedling  and  is  reported  liulependently  here* 

Table  7 again  provides  the  basic  descriptive  statistics  for  this  dimension* 


Table  7 


Minimum  Salaries  Paid  to  Teachers 


N 


X 


Award-Winning  Schools 
Won-Award  Schools 


52  $4,604o27 

52  4,593.10 


S*D* 

$446*31 

484*36 


*656 


In  this  case  the  fit  was  apparently  quite  good*  Means  are  almost 
identical  as  are  the  standard  deviations  of  the  two  groups  > The  giigigp  g tioG  Is 
that,  with  minor  fluctuations,  variation  in  one  group  is  rather  closely  mirrored 
in  the  other* 


Socio-Economic  Factors 


We  turn  now  to  the  two  dimensions  on  which  it  has  been  most  difficult  to 


assess  the  degree  of  correspondence— the  occupational  profile  of  the  drawing 
area  and  the  urban-suburban-rural  distribution  of  students*  The  difficulty 


encountered  here  is  primarily  a function  of  the  nusiber  of  categories  Involved 
in  each  variable*  Tha  cccupatlcnal  profile  Initially  sent  to  the  high  schools 
contained  five  categories  on  the  questionnaire.  This  was  later  reduced  to 
four  by  combining  the  percentages  listed  for  two  of  the  dsaignatlons.  Schools 
were  matched  according  to  their  two  dominant  categories*  On  the  location  of 
homes,  a similar  matching  strate^  was  enq>loyed*  The  original  nine  categories 
were  reduced  to  the  two  d<mdnant  categories  listed  by  each  sch  1*  This 
abbreviated  profile  was  then  used  for  matching  schools  as  closely  as  possiblt^* 
The  distribution  of  students'  homes  is  Indicated  in  Table  8,  which 
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presents  a complete  profile  of  the  two  samples  without  consid'^ring  either 
matching  or  geographic  region*  Rows  represent  the  primary  drawing  area  and 
columns  represent  the  secondary  drawing  area*  Since  there  were  nine  Initial 
categories^  this  means  that  a given  school  will  be  presented  in  one  or  the 

41^1  A aftiiav£ia  Tho  nmnhrtra  1 amH  2 are  used  to  dosiscnate  sroun 

c v>jb»w  ••■w  ^ ^ w'~» 

aiembership.  Entries  are  the  number  of  schools  having  a particular  description* 


Table  8 

Distribution  of  Secondary  School  Drawing  Areas 

Scat-  Small 

UR  U1  UC  SR  SI  SC  tered  Town  RF 


G 12  12  12 


12  12  12 


1 2 


12  12 


UR 

UX 

UC 

SR 

SI 

SC 

Set 

Small 

Town 

M 


1 2 

L 

% 

A 

-T 

1 

rf* 

Q 

✓ 

s 

4 

10 

2 

*> 

dm 

1 2 

1 

2 

1 

1 2 

1 

1 

1 

1 2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

8 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 2 

X 2 

1 

k 

1 2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1. 

1 

1 

2 

1 2 

1 

1 2 

1 

UR  urban  residential  area 
UX  = urban  industrial 
UC  B urban  commercial 
SR  B suburban  residential 
SI  B suburban  industrial 
SC  B suburban  c'monercial 
Scattered  » scattered  through  a city  or  town 
Small  Town  » town  under  5,000 
RF  » rural  farm 


Table  8 has  been  included  here  to  provide  some  idea  of  the  areas 
encompassed  by  the  Study.  Most  important  perhaps  is  the  clear  indication  in 
the  Study  schools  of  a heavy  emphasis  on  urban  and  suburban  residential  areas. 
Forty- four  percent  of  the  schools  in  the  Study  draw  primarily  from  urban 
residential  areas  and  33  percent  from  suburban  residential  areaSs  Second;  it 
should  be  noted  that  almost  no  school  in  the  study  draws  primarily  from  small 
towns  or  rural  farm  areas  althou^  some  6.6  percent  of  the  schools  do  draw  the 
second  largest  percentage  of  their  students  from  these  areas.  It  is  of  course 
to  be  eicpected  that  no  schools  would  be  classified  as  drawing  primarily  from 
suburban  industrial  or  commercial  areas.  Finally,  Table  8 makes  possible  the 
identification  of  schools  with  hlg^!^  ' homogeneous  student  bodies.  Schools 
entered  in  the  diagonal  cells  are  those  reporting  only  one  drawing  area. 

Assuming  these  reports  are  accurate,  about  25  percent  of  the  schools  In  the 
Study  draw  frcan  only  one  type  of  area,  and  have  student  bodies  with  considerable 
similarity  of  background. 

In  an  effort  to  introduce  some  rigor  to  the  process  of  matching  schools 
on  this  dimension,  the  eighty-one  possible  caabinations  of  drawing  areas  were 
rank  ordered  with  respect  to  the  "primarily  and  secondarily  urban  residential" 
category.  The  assumption  was  made  that  all  the  eight  other  classifications 
could  be  ranged  according  to  their  degrees  of  difference  from  the  urban 
residential  category  and  IX  so  ranked,  would  also  be  ranked  with  respect  to  any 
other  category.  Thus,  if  "urban  commercial"  were  ranked  third  with  respect  to 
"urban  residential"  and  "suburban  industrial"  were  ranked  sixth,  It  would  be 
valid  to  say  "suburban  Industrial"  is  ranked  third  with  respect  to  "urban 
commercial."  It  was  not  assumed,  however,  that  the  elgnt  intervals  were  of 
equal  size. 
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The  rank  ordering  of  the  elghty-one  possible  combinations  was  then  used 
to  determine  the  best  match  among  available  alternatives*  The  matching 
procedure  assumed,  of  course,  that  for  a given  ccmbination,  combinations 
which  were  an  equal  number  of  ran^'*^  removed  in  either  direction  were  equally 
good  matches  for  the  original  combinationc 

It  is  possible  to  evaluate  the  degree  of  fit  resulting  from  this 
matching  strategy  by  using  a Spearman  rank  order  correlation*  Table  9 
presents  the  results  of  this  analysis  as  well  as  the  median  difference  between 
ranks  for  the  fifty-one  usable  pairs* 


Table  9 


Vrriation  of  Schools  Ranked  According  to  Drawing  Area 


N (pairs) 


Quartlle  deviation  of 
differences  in  rank 
between  pairs 


Me*  rank 
difference 


r 


8 


51 


5 


7.5 


.645 


For  this  analysis,  schools  within  groups  were  rank  ordered  .according  to  the 
value  assigned  to  the  school  profile  from  the  grid  in  Table  8,  As  shown  in 
Table  9 , the  median  difference  between  the  ranks  of  pairs  was  7*5  with  a 
quartlle  deviation  of  5 ranks*  Although  this  coaq>arison  is  somewhat  awkward, 
it  does  serve  to  demonstrate  the  degree  of  variation  between  the  distributions. 
This  variation,  as  further  defined  by  the  rank  order  correlation  of  ,645,  is 
within  acceptable  limits*  Matching  on  this  dimension  seems  to  have  been 
fairly  successful* 

For  reasons  that  will  become  apparent^  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
the  degree  of  success  in  matching  occupational  profiles  as  precisely  as  has 
been  possible  for  the  other  dimensions  involved  in  constructing  these  samples* 
The  data  used  In  matchixkg  schools  on  this  dimension  consisted  of  the  percentage 
breakdown  of  the  school  population  into  five  categories-- (1)  professional  and 
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managerial,  (2)  highly  skilled  occupations,  (3)  semi-skilled  occupations, 

(4)  rural  or  agrlcultuiral  occupations  and  (5)  unskilled  occupations*  As  an 
aid  In  matching,  categories  one  and  two  were  combined  as  were  three  and  five* 
This  reduced  the  amount  of  information  to  be  treated  from  five  percentages  to 
three*  Those  schools  providing  a satisractory  match  on  graduating  class  size, 
minimum  salaries,  etc*,  were  then  culled  for  the  pairs  providing  the  best 
match  on  this  three-way  profile. 

The  most  adequate  description  of  fhe  degree  of  fit  between  schools  on 
this  profile  is  provided  by  the  des''riptive  statistics  set  out  in  Table  10* 
These  have  been  computed  separately  for  each  of  the  three  dimensions* 

Table  10 

The  Occupational  Classification  of  School  Parents 


N X S.D.  r 

1 5i  56*576  18*695 

Professional,  managerial,  and  highly  skilled  *653 

2 51  54*692  17*901 


1 51  41*615  20*351 

Semi-skilled  and  unskilled  *588 

2 51  43*519  19*195 


1 51  3*846  6*371 

Rural  and  agriculture  *658 

2 51  3*711  7*182 


The  data  in  this  table  Indicate  that  the  three  way  fit  was  quite  satisfactory* 

All  means  and  standard  deviations  are  quite  close  and  the  degree  of  relationship 
esspressed  by  the  correlation  is  f<»irly  high  with  the  exception  of  the  semi-skilled, 
unskilled  aspect  of  the  profile*  Actually,  the  third  dimension  of  the  profile 
would  also  be  rather  low  were  it  not  for  the  fact  tha':;  most  schools  iu  the  Study 
listed  no  rural-agricultural  families,  thus  reducing  variation  within  the  groups 


while  N remained  high.  If,  for  example,  N were  reduced  to  the  number  of  non- 
zero pairs , would  have  been  reduced  to  something  on  the  order  of  •4.  This 
seems  to  suggest  that  while  the  occupational  profiles  of  the  groups  are 
satisfactorily  matched,  the  best  fit  was  achieved  on  the  professional- 
manager  ial-highly  sk-illed  axis. 

In  summary  then,  two  groups  seem  to  be  fairly  well  matched  on  all  seven 
of  the  variables  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  Means  and  standard 
deviations  are  generally  quite  close  and  correlations  between  the  two  groups 
tend  to  run  about  .55.  Probably  the  least  satisfactory  match  was  achieved 
on  the  size  of  graduating  classes.  For  the  purposes  of  thi^5  Study,  the  two 
groups  appear  to  be  well  matched^  These  106  schools,  plus  twr  additional 
unmatched  schools  (whose  pairings  dropped  after  the  Study  had  begun)  formed 
the  basic  schools.  Eight  additional  pilot  schools  were  used  to  perfect 
instrutnents  and  approaches,  making  a total  of  116  schools  studied  in  the  basic 
phase  of  the  Study.  Some  42  schools  were  added  in  the  extension  of  the  Study 
to  include  Catholic,  independent,  experimental,  and  large  city  schools,  making 
a total  of  158  separate  schools. 

Creation  of  Instruments 

’ihe  schools  having  been  selected  for  study,  the  project  staff  next 
turned  attention  to  the  creation  of  questionnaires,  interview  schedules, 
observation  guides,  and  overall  directions  to  guide  the  study  of  English 
programs.  Available  reports  and  instruments  were  c»^;refully  considered, 
such  as  "Evaluative  Criteria"  of  the  National  Study  of  Secondary  School 

^^The  reader  should  not  be  confused  by  apparent  inconsistencies  regarding 
Che  number  of  schools  in  the  sasq>le.  On  many  of  the  tables  which  fellow,  N 
will  usually  be  less  than  the  116  original  schools  or  158  total  since  useful 
data  were  not  always  available  from  each  of  the  cooperating  schools.  Thus  N 
might  be  78  or  102  or  any  other  number  less  than  the  total. 


Evaluation, the  approaches  reported  by  Dora  V.  Smith  in  Evaluating  Instruction 
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in  Secondary  School  English.  and  the  summarv  of  research  on  classroom  observa- 
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tion  reported  in  the  Handbook  on  Research  Teaching. 

Preliminary  forms  of  each  instrument  were  used  in  visits  to  eight  ?ilot 
schools  visited  during  the  spring  of  1963.  As  a result  of  these  pilot  assess- 
ments, forms  ^'ere  revised  during  the  summer  of  1963.  During  the  late  spring, 
the  various  instrumenfes  together  with  recommendations  from  the  project  staff, 
were  reviewed  by  members  of  the  national  advisory  committee  to  the  Study, 
appointed  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

The  various  instruments  in  their  final  form  appear  is  Appendix  Ho.  2. 
Fifteen  separate  instruments  were  prepared  as  follows? 

Instrument  No.  High  School  Characteristics . A questioniaaire 
distributed  by  mail  to  school  principals  to  obtain  data  to  use 
in  matching  schools. 

Inatr^iment  No.  2;  Student  Questionnaire  A.  A questionnaire  distributed 
to  former  Award-winning  students  who  had  graduated  from  schools  in 
the  Study. 

Instrument  No.  Principal* s Questionnaire.  A questionnaire  distributed 
in  advance  of  visits  to  the  school. 

Instrument  No.  4 : Department  Head  Questionnaire.  A questionnaire 

distributed  in  advance  of  visits  to  the  school. 

Instrument  No.  Request  for  Visiting  Class.  Form  developed  to  request 
permission  to  visit  classes. 
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National  Study  of  Secondary  School  Evaluation,  Evaluative  Criteria. 

I960  Edition  {{Washington,  D.  C.;  1960). 
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Smith,  0£.  cit. 

^^Donald  Mo  Medley  and  Harold  E.  Mitzel,  "Measuring  Classroom  Behavior  by 
Systematic  Observation,”  in  N.  L.  Gage  (ed.),  Handbook  on  Research  In  Teaching 
(Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  1963). 


Instrument  No.  6 : Interview  Schedule  for  Principal.  A schedule  to  guide 

the  initial  interview  held  by  school  observ::irs. 
iLStrument  No.  2^  Eoxlish  Depart  uent  Head  Interview.  A schedule  to  guide 
the  Interview  with  the  English  chairman. 

^ -A.  ^ ^ ^ t-  -C A- J Jl 
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Interviews.  A check  list  tc  guide  discusglon  with  department  chairman 
on  the  teaching  of  certain  concepts  and  for  class  interviews  with 
twelfth  grade  students. 

Instrument  No.  2*  Interview  Schedule  for  Selected  Teacher . Used  to 

guide  individual  interviews  conducted  with  438  teachers  in  the  schools. 
Instrument  No.  10?  Interview  Schedule  for  Counselor.  Used  to  structure 
individual  interviews  with  one  of  the  counselors. 

Instrument  No.  IX;  Counselor's  Check  List  of  School  and  CowMinitv 
Characteristics.  Questionnaire  left  with  counselors  for  purpose 
oi  obtaining  information  on  comounlty. 

Instrument  No.  12;  Librarian's  Questionnaire.  Schedule  to  guide  inter- 
view with  school  librarian. 

Instrument  No.  13;  Book  List.  Check  list  of  books  in  school  library  based 

on  list  of  titles  reported  as  'hnost  significant  high  school  reading 

20 

e^erience”  by  honors  graduates  now  attending  college. 

Instrument  No.  14;  Interview  Schedule  for  Advanced  Students.  Schedule 
to  guide  class  interview  of  twelfth-grade  college  bound  students. 
Instrument  No.  15;  Questionnaire  for  Advanced  Students.  Used  with 
college  bound  students. 

20 

Robert  S.  Whitman,  "Significant  Reading  Experiences  of  Superior  English 
Students,"  Illinois  English  Bulletin.  Vol.  51,  No.  5 (February,  1964),  1-23. 
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Tnflfcrmnent  No.  16  s Interview  Schedule  for  Terminal  Students.  A 
guide  for  questioning  of  tenth-grade  terminal  elates. 

Instrument  No.  Que s t ionna ire  for  Terminal  S tudents . A form  designed 

for  use  with  terminal  tenth-grade  students. 
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to  guide  joint  interview  of  total  English  department. 

Instrument  No.  1^:  Issues  in  Teaching  English.  An  issues  questionnaire 

administered  inmediately  before  the  department  meeting. 

Instrument  No.  2^i  Student  Writing  Check  List.  Used  to  characterize  the 
kind  of  sttident  writing  and  teacher  correction  of  themes. 

Instrument  No.  21:  Questionnaire  for  Individual  English  Teacher.  A 

printed  questionnaire  distributed  following  the  visits  and  mailed  to 
National  Study  directly  by  the  teachers. 

Instrument  No.  22:  Reading  Questionnaire.  A special  questionnaire 

administered  to  six  selected  classes  by  teachers  in  the  schools  and 
miled  directly  to  the  National  Study. 

Instrument  No.  23:  Classroom  Observation  Card.  A guide  to  assist 

observers  in  recording  inq>ressions. 

Instrument  No.  24:  Sunanary  of  Classroom  Visitation.  Form  on  which 

project  observers  sunmarized  their  impressions  of  class  observation. 

Instrument  No.  25:  Summary  of  Reaction  to  School.  Form  used  by  observers 

to  summarize  their  total  impressions  of  a school. 

Instrument  26;  Questionnaire ; Final  Examinations.  A check  list 
questionnaire  sent  to  department  chairmen  to  get  precise  information 
concerning  frequency  and  type  of  examinations  used. 

In  addition  to  the  data  secured  from  these  instruments,  the  investigators 
also  asked  schools  to  furnish  at  different  times  the  following  material  needed 


in  assessing  the  total  English  program:  (a)  a school  handbook  or  guide; 

(b)  an  organization  chart  (if  any)  indicating  staff  responsibilities  and 
courses  taught;  (c)  an  English  course  of  aindy  (if  any),  including  a statement 
of  objectives;  (d)  a list  of  textbooks  and  literature  books  used  in  English; 

(e)  samples  of  recent  midsemester  and  end- of -the -semes ter  and  year  examinations 

(f)  samples  of  representative  student  writing  and  teacher  correcting  (often 
reviewed  during  the  course  of  school  visits).  Such  materials  provided 
Important  background  material  to  assist  observers  and  members  of  the  project 
staff  in  interpreting  school  programs. 

Selection  and  Preparation  of  Observers 

The  regular  project  staff  consisted  of  the  Director,  the  Associate 
Director,  and  two  graduate  assistants,  Robert  Lucas,  doctoral  candidate  for 
a degree  in  English,  and  Joseph  Thomson,  doctoral  candidate  for  a degree  in 
.education.  As  an  advanced  student  of  olassroaa  learning,  Mr,  Thomson  was 
especially  helpful  in  designing  certain  of  the  instruments  used  to  guide 
observation.  His  assistance  with  the  psychometric  analyses,  together  with 
consultant  assistance  from  Lee  J.  Cronbach  and  Hilda  Taba,  provided  important 
guidance  during  the  early  phases  of  the  Study.  All  four  members  of  the  staff 
participated  in  the  pilot  studies  of  schools  during  the  spring  of  1963  as 
well  as  in  the  subsequent  visits. 

Ten  faculty  members  of  the  dep:^rtsfien!:s  of  English  and  education  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  one  member  of  the  xiational  HCTE  headquarters  staff 
formed,  with  the  tour  regjilar  staff  members,  the  basic  team  of  observers  for 
the  Study.  During  the  two-year  period,  six  other  qualified  observers  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  the  NOTE  staff  also  participated serving  as 
substitute  observers  when  schedules  could  not  be  arranged  to  accommodate  those 
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initially  participating  in  the  Study.  These  project  observers  represented 
various  fields  of  specialty  and  interest  in  Elnglish  and  its  teaching.  Most 
had  previously  taught  in  public  secoiulary  schools,  but  two  had  neither  teaching 
experience  nor  even  student  experience  in  public  schools;  several  were  specialists 
In  linsi-stmrs  i otlisrs  ^sirs  prixnsr^Xy  in 

and  composition;  two  had  unique  interests  in  the  theory  and  process  of  language 
instruction.  All  were  united  in  an  interest  in  improving  the  teaching  of 
English;  together  they  formed  an  impressive  team  which  yielded  Insights  of 
many  kinds.  The  observers  v^ere: 

Staff  Members:  James  R.  Squire,  Director;  Professor  of  English 

and  Counselor  in  Teacher  Education;  Executive 
Secretary,  NOTE 

Roger  K.  Applebee,  Associate  Director;  now  Lecturer 
in  English  and  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences 

Robert  A.  Lucas,  Graduate  Assistant 

Joseph  Thomson,  Graduate  Assistant;  now 
Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology, 
University  of  Victoria 

Regular  Observers ; William  Curtin,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

John  Erickson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

William  H.  Evans,  Associate  Professor  of  Education; 
now  Professor  of  English  and  Education, 

Southern  Illinois  University 

Rorert  F.  Hogan,  Associate  Executive  Secretary, 

KOXE 


J.  H.  Hook,  Professor  of  English  and. Counselor 
in  Teachsr  Education 

James  M.  HcCrimmon,  Professor  '^f  the  Humanities 
and  Education 

Stanton  Millet,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and 
Associate  Dean,  6i;aduate  College;  now  Dean  of 
Students 

Frank  Moake,  Assopiate  Professor  of  English 
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Priscilla  Tyler,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

Jerry  L.  tialker.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

Harris  W.  Wilson,  Professor  of  English 


Supplementary  Observers ; Robert  IsaCaE^agna,  Director  of  Achievement 

Awards  and  Special  Projects,  NOTE 

Myon,  Business 'Manager,  NCTE 

Roger  E.  Martin,  Business  Manager^  NOTE; 
now  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Enid  -M«  Olson,  Director  of. Publication 
and  Public  Relations,  NCTE 

Robert  W.  Rogers,  Professor  of  English, 
former  Head,  Department  of  English; 
now  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  ^ 

Robert  S*  Whitman,  Supervisor  of  Student 
Teachers  in  English;  now  Assistant  Professor 
of  English  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin 


During  the  two-and-a-half  years  of  school  visits,  observers  made  306  visits 
to  the  158  schools  of  the  Study,  One  hundred  and  sixteen  of  these  visits  were 
for  two  days  and  involved  two  project  observers,  one  of  whom  was  regularly  a 
member  of  the  staff.  Three-member  teams  visited  sixteen  schools  in  the  Study, 
normally  the  very  large  schools  which  did  not  easily  admit  to  study  by  a 
smaller  group.  TWsnty-five  schools  were  visited  by  only  one  observer.  Although 
Initial  plans  called  for  more  selective  visiting  of  a limited  number  of  schools, 
careful  scheduling  made  possible  direct  assessment  of  the  total  group  of 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  voluntarily  withdrew  during  the  third 
year  because  of  unanticipated  internal  problems. 

In  preparation  for  these  visits,  the  staff  developed  a Handbook  for 
Visitation  and  Observation.  The  handbook  was  designed  to  explain  in  detail 
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'Which  might  be  encountered,  and  to  explain  the  uses  of  various  instrtiments. 

The  Handbook  is  presented  in  Appendix  C.  The  pilot  visits  during  the  first 
semester  enabled  the  staff  to  develop  a method  of  approaching  departments  and 
of  timing  intervietja.  group  meetings,  and  classroom  observations  so  as  to 
secure  maximum  information  in  two  days.  The  general  outline  proposed  for  each 
visit  is  included  in  the  handbook  material  in  Appendix  C.  To  alert  observers 
to  the  problems  and  possibilities,  three  meetings  were  called  by  the  directors, 


two  prior  to  any  visitation  and  a third  follow-up  meeting  after  a few  visits 
had  occurred  so  that  special  questions  and  problems  could  be  considered 
Despite  the  accimnulation  of  vast  statistical  data  in  portions  of  the  ^tu1y,  the 
independent  judgments  and  insists  of  the  project  observers,  recorded  separately 
on  the  various  instruments,  remain  the  heart  of  the  Study.  The  methods  of 
observation  developed,  tested,  and  revised  provided  a way  of  guiding  the 
observers  and  assisted  them  in  securing  maximum  inf<^rmation  about  the  teaching 
of  English  in  a particular  school  desp*.te  the  comparative  brevity  of  the  visit. 


^eatoent  of  Da|a 

The  data  accumulated  on  the  basic  116  schools  of.  the  Study  were  treated 
separately  from  the  data  on  the  additional.  42  schools.  Thus  the  bulk  of  this 
report  deals  with  impressions  based  upon  depth  studies  of  the  lio  schools. 
Separate  chapters  at  the  end  of  this  report  present  comparative  enalyses  of 
the  teaching  of  English  in. large  city  schools.  Catholic  ss^ools,  independent 
schools,  and  in  schools  engaged  in  experimentation  in  English.. 

That  information  which  could  be  subjected,  to  ana  lysis,  on  data  processing 
machines  wa.5  so  hand  led « Que  v cionnaires  from  1,331.  teachers  (Instrument  No.  21) 
and  reading  questionnaires  for  13,291  students  (Instrument  No.  22)  were  analyzed 
In  this  way..  Other  statistical  data  were  summarUed  for  each,  school  and 
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tabulated  by  hand.  When  appropriate,  ^eane , quartlles,  and  other  measures 
of  distribution  and  central  tendency  vere  computed.  Much  data  yielded  to 
clearest  Interpretation  when  translated  to  percentages;  it  thus  Is  presented 
in  this  form  in  the  appropriate  sections  of  this  report. 

The  interviews  with  individual  teachers  and  witli  class  and  departmental 
groups  became  more  meaningful  as  a content  analysis  of  responses  indicated 
concerns  which  many  teachers  shared.  The  summary  reactions  of  observers  also 
yielded  to  such  analysis  and  revealed  some  of  the  arresting  impressions 
reported  in  Chapter  HI.  Except  for  this  general  analysis  and  the  various 
statistical  suinmaries  of  classroom  observation,  the  reports  from  observers  are 
presented  descriptively  in  appropriate  sections  c£  this  report. 

A special  problem  concerns  the  comparative  dat>.  on  the  fifty-three 
matched  schools,  those  consistently  producing  Achievement  Award  winners, 
those  of  good  reputation  in  English  without  such  recognized  stuuents.  The 
method  of  selecting  and  matching  was  described  earlier  in  this  chapter.  The 
statistical  trea^ent  of  available  data  on  these  schools  failed  to  indicate  any 
significant  difference  between  these  groups.  Table  11  presents  selected 
comparative  data  which  indicate  clearly  that  the  schools  within  the  S*udy  are 
more  alike  than  like  all  schools  natlona?.ly.  All  other  data  point  to  the 
same  conclusion.  In  the  subject  matter  preparation  of  teachers,  in  the 
participation  of  teachers  in  programs  of  continuing  education-  in  teacher 
involvement  in  professional  acti.vlties,  in  teaching  conditions,  in  the 
content  stressed  in  classroom,  in  methods  of  teaching-*in  short  la  every 
measure  for  which  comparative  data  are  available,  the  two  groups  do  not  appear 
different.  Even  a careful  reading  of  the  reports  from  project  observers,  who 
were  not  told  of  the  differences  in  thr^  groups,  fail  to  reveal  any  characteria« 
tics  unique  to  one  group  of  schools  or  the  other.  In  short,  the  findings  do 

i 

not  justify  continuing  the  paired  group  &naly?»is.  ^ose  tchools  which 
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Table  11 


A Selected  Comparison  of  Teachers  In  Matched 
Groups  with  Teachers  Nationally 


Selected 

Award-Winning 

Non-Award 

Total  Schools 

National 

Item  of  Comparison 

Schools 

Schools 

in  Study 

Samplii 

Percent  of  ^chers 

with  Undergraduate 
Major  in  English 

70,8 

73.2 

71.8 

50.5 

Percent  of  Teachers 
Beginning  Teaching  with- 

Less  than  B,A, 

5,1 

6.8 

5.9 

11.8 

Bachelor's  Degree 

64,6 

63.0 

63,8 

69.8 

B,A,  + 15-30  hours 

16,5 

15,7 

16,1 

12.4 

Master's  or  Beyond 

13,5 

14.2 

13,8 

7.0 

Percent  of  Teachers 
Participating  Recently 

in-- 

Local  English  Meeting 

57,0 

51.8 

54.7 

63.7 

State  Meeting 

34,2 

31.8 

33,2. 

37.8 

National  Meeting 

7.8 

9.2 

8.4 

8.2 

Voluntary  Workshop 

26.2 

32.5 

28.3 

41.2 

Percent  of  Teachers 
Regularly  Reading 

- 

English  Journal 

35.4 

81.4 

83.5 

44.8 

Percent  of  Teachers 
Meeting  Fewer  than 
125  Students  Daily 

52.0 

51.5 

51.8 

43.6 

Percent  of  Teachers 
Members  in  NOTE 

.53,8 

50.5 

52.4 

32.6 

^Figures  drawn  from  Committee  on  National  Interest,  The  National  Interest 
and  the  Teaching  of  English^  Champaign,  111,,  1^64, 


consistently  graduate  Achievement  Award  winners  are  not  significantly  different 
from  those  schools  of  good  reputation  which  do  not  graduate  such  students. 
Apparently,  the  outside  specialists  when  asked  to  select  schools  with  good 
reputation  In  English,  identified  schools  so  similar  in  mear  rable  characteristics 
to  the  schools  with  Achievement  Award  winners  that  the  two  cou^d  not  be  separated. 
The  viuestion  may  well  be  raised  concerning  whether,  if  differences  do  not  exist 
between  the  groups,  such  differences  actually  exist  between  the  schools  in  the 
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Study  as  a whole  and  other  schools  nationally*  Table  11  suggests  that  these 
differences  may  be  considerable.  Chapter  II  compares  the  characteristics 
o£  schools  in  this  Study  with  the  characteristics  of  English  departments 
nationally  and  indicates  clear  and  significant  differences.  The  findings 
seem  to  justify  the  selection  of  the  English  projrams  of  the  National  Scudy  as 
characteristic  of  the  better  English  programs  in  the  country,  even  though  tb'' 
Internal  paired  analysis  does  not  reveal  significant  differences  within  the 
total  group.  To  simplify  the  presentation  of  findings,  the  comparative 
analysis  of  the  paired  groups  has  ^sen  eliminated  from  the  presentation;  the 
discussion  of  these  pairings  was  retained  earlier  in  this  chapter  because  of 
the  insights  it  offered  into  the  size,  geographic,  and  demographic  characteris- 
tics of  till  schools  in  t^e  Study.  In  the  discussion  which  follows,  data  on 
Study  schools  will  be  presented  only  for  the  total  group.  The  reader  should 
know,  however,  that  the  investigators  have  in  every  case  examined  possible 
differences  between  the  subgroups  identi:!ied  earlier  in  the  chapter. 

To  be  of  maximum  assistance  to  schools  and  curriculum  supervisors,  the 
findings  are  reported  under  separate  topical  headings.  Characteristics  of 
teachers  and  teaching  conditions  are  first  described,  not  only  because  these 
clearly  demonstrate  certain  significant  differences  between  these  schools  and 
others  nationally,  but  because  a kaowleJge  of  such  characteristics  is  basic  in 
Interpreting  other  findings.  A lengthy  discussion  of  tl.e  general  characteristics 
of  the  Study  schools  follows,  including  the  characteristics  seen  by  teachers  and 
students  as  well  as  project  observers.  Separate  chapters  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  literature,  composition,  and  language  are  followed  by  a discussion  of  the 
administration  of  departmentf  and  the  nature  of  courses  of  study.  The  teaching 
of  reading,  the  personal  reading  of  students,  school  libraries,  and  a number  of 
minor  problems  and  issues  are  also  discussed,  and  the  report  concludes  with 

separate  treatment  of  the  supplementary  studies  to  experimental  schools,  large 
city  schools.  Catholic  schools,  and  independent  schools. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  TEACHERS  IN  THE  SELECTED  SCHOOLS 

The  success  of  any  educational  t>rogram  depends  in  large  measure  on 
the  quality  of  its  teachers.  The  staff  of  the  National  Study  clearly 
a«'‘ticipated  that  in  preparation  and  continuing  education,  the  English 
faculties  of  the  116  schools  selected  for  detailed  study  would  be  signi^ 
ficantly  stronger  than  the  faculties  of  average  high  schools.  This  hypothesis 
proved  to  be  supported  by  the  data  collected  in  the  Study, 

Questionnaires  concerning  preparation  were  obtained  from  1,331  teachers 
in  the  116  schools.  Additional  reactions  were  obtained  by  personal  interviews 
with  438  teachers,  normally  those  identified  by  the  principal  or  the  depart- 
ment chairman  as  being  among  the  stronger  teachers  in  each  school.  Data 
•'-oncerning  teaching  conditions  were  obtained  not  only  from  the  teachers  but 
from  observation  in  classrooms,  interviews  with  principals  and  the  department 
chairmen,  and  in  group  interviews  with  the  members  of  the  several  departments. 

Because  some  understanding  of  the  quality  .f  preparation  of  the  teachers 
and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  is  essential  in  interpreting  the 
basic  findings  of  the  entire  Study,  data  are  presented  in  this  chapter 
concerning  the  initial  preparation  of  teachers,  the  selection  of  teachers  in 
these  schools,  their  continuing  education,  their  professional  activities, 
and  the  conditions  tinder  which  they  teach  English. 

Preparation  of  the  Teachers  of  English 

m ass^  zsssssm  s:s3  sooKsacaai 

One  of  the  interesting  patterns  emerging  from  the  present  survey  of 
English  programs  with  excellent  reputation  is  the  quality  of  academic 
preparation  among  the  teachers  in  the  programs.  The  most  complete  recent 
study  of  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  of  English  appeared  in 
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gie  National  Interest  and  the  Teaching  of  English  published  by  the 
HaMonal  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (NOTE).  The  results  of 
this  KCTE  surve/  provide  a baseline  of  typical  preparation  against 
which  to  assess  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  in  the  present  Study. 

According  to  the  NCTS  report,  81. j percent  of  the  secondary  school 
English  teachers  began  teaching  with  less  than  a Bachelor's  degree  and 
only  19.3  percent  had  dene  any  appreciable  amount  of  graduate  work  prior  to 
beginning  to  teach.  Sixty®seven  percent  of  those  teachers  comp3.eted  their 
undergraduate  work  in  a university  or  liberal  arts  college,  and  33.2 
percent  completed  their  work  in  a awate  os  teacher's  college.  Only  50.5 
percent  of  the  secondary  teachers  responding  to  the  NGfE  questionnaire  had 
tn< jors  in  English.  More  than  22  percent  had  an  undergraduate  minor  in 
English.  As  the  MOTE  report  suggests,  these  figures  are  an  optimistic 
statement  of  the  formal  preparation  of  secondary  English  teachers.  Because 
principals  were  asked  to  select  teachers  within  the  school  to  respond  to 
the  questionnaire,  it  seems  likely  that  these  figures  describe  the  better 
teachers  in  the  nation's  secondary  scltools.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable 
that  principals  atten^ted  a carefully  balanced  distribution  of  the  question- 
naires even  though  asked  to  do  so:  1^  anything,  most  would  be  inclined  to  ask 
their  superior  teachers  to  respond.  However,  the  NCTE  sample  did  include 
junior  high  schools.  Since  that  school  is  often  regarded  as  a more  natural 
extension  of  the  elementary  school,  many  of  the  English  teachers  responding 
to  the  questionnaire  may  have  majored  in  elementary  education  rather  than 
in  an  academic  area  like  English.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  data  quoted 
by  NOTE  seem  a conservative  estimate  of  the  preparation  of  English  teachers 

^Comnittee  on  National  Interest,  The  National  Interest  and  the  Teaching 
of  English,  loc.  cit. 


In  the  high  school  population.  These  two  conditions  need  to  be  considered 
in  evaluating  the  observed  differences  in  preparation  between  the  teachers 
in  the  present  survey  of  superior  English  programs  and  those  in  the  more 
general  survey  conducted  by  NC'iil. 

The  teachers  surveyed  in  the  present  Study  prove  to  be  better 
prepared  than  the  average  English  teacher  responding  to  the  NOTE  survey 
as  measured  by  their  level  of  preparation  when  beginning  full  time  teaching. 
Table  12  presents  the  basic  ccmparlson^  Considerably,  fewer  teachers  in 

Table  12 


I^vel  of  Preparation  of  Secondary  Teachers 
of  English  when  Beginning  Full  Time  Teaching 


Percentage  of  Teachers  with 

Study 

(n  - 1,331) 

NOTE  Survey 
(n  - 7,296) 

Less  than  B.A. 

5,9 

11.8 

Bachelor  Degree 

63.9 

69.3 

B.A.  + 15-30  hours 

16.2 

12.4 

Master's  Degree 

13.7 

/p  A 

Doctor's  Degree 

0.3 

0.1 

this  Study  began  teaching  with  a Bachelor's  degree  or  less  than  is  true 
nationally.  Only  69.8  percent  of  the  present  teachers  started  at  this 
level.  In  contrast,  30  percent  began  teaching  with  fifteen  or  more  hours 
of  graduate  training  to  their  credit:.  Almost  14  percent  already  possessed 
a Master's  degree  when  beginning  to  teach  in  contrast  to  only  7 percent  in 
the  NOTE  survey.  There  also  seem  to  be  soir^  striking  differences  In  the 
kinds  of  institutions  at  which  undergraduate  work  was  completed.  More  than 
78  percent  of  che  present  teachers'  report  completed  t!.eir  undergraduate  work 
in  universities  or  liberal  arts  colleges,  as  is  shown  in  Table  13.  Sixty-eight 


percent  attended  these  kinds  of  institutions  nationally.  Almost  all  of  the 
difference  here  is  accounted  for  in  the  r&mbers  attending  universities. 
Almost  47  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  National  Study  schools  completed 
their  undergraduate  work  in  a university  while;  only  31.8  percent  of  the 
ts3cli6rs  IT 0 spend. i.ti§  to  tli9  NG-1S  suirvsy  ottonfiod  9 nnlvorslty# 


Table  13 

Type  of  Institution  at  Which  Teachers 
Completed  Undergraduate  Work 


Type  of  Institution 

Study 

(n  = 1,331) 

NOTE  Survey 
(n  « 7,495) 

University 

46.8 

31.8 

Liberal  Arts  College 

. 31.8 

35.9 

State  College 

9.6 

15.1 

Teacher's  College 

9.9 

18.1 

Other 

1.9 

1.6 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  difference  between  the  preparation  of  the 

♦ 

teachers  participating  in  the  present  Study  and  that  of  the  teachers 
responding  to  the  NOTE  questionriire  lies  in  the  subject  matter  emphasis 
implied  by  the  distributions  of  undergraduate  majors.  Table  14  presents  the 
comparison.  Almost  72  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  present  Study  noted  a 
major  in  English.  In  addition,  28  percent  also  listed  majors  in  fields 
related  to  English  such  as  language,  arts,  speech,  drama,  and  journalism. 
Total  percentages  exceed  one  hundred  because  many  of  these  teachers 
reported  double  majors,  making  a clear  comparison  difficult.  The  teachers 
in  the  present  survey  were  permitted  to  check  as  many  as  three  majors  while 
those  In  the  NOTE  study  were  permitted  only  one  selection.  Therefore,  a 
direct  comparison  between  the  two  studies  can  be  obtained  by  considering 
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only  the  first  choices  of  the  teachers  in  this  Study.  With  this  limitation, 
68.8  percent  of  the  teachers  report  an  undergraduate  major  in  English  and 
13,2  parcent  report  a major  in  a field  related  to  English,  Ihus  82  percent 
of  the  English  teachers  in  the  schools  identified  as  having  superior  English 
programs  have  an  undergraduate  major  in  a field  dlreetly  related  to  English 
as  canpared  to  67,1  percent  of  the  teachers  in  a more  random  sample  of  high 
schools. 

Table  l4 


Undergraduate  Majors  Reported  by  Teachers 
(Percentage  of  teachers  reporting) 


Field  of  Major 

Study 

(n  “ l,33i) 

NOTE  Survey 
(n  * 7,495) 

English 

71.8 

50.5 

Related  Fields 

28.2 

16.6 

Language  Arts  Combination 

5.0 

3.1 

Speech 

8.0 

3.7 

Drama,  Theatre 

4,6 

1.3 

Journalism 

3.2 

0.9 

Area  Major  Including  English 

7.4 

7.6 

Fields  Unrelated  to  English 

39.7 

32.8 

Education 

14. 9 

9.0 

Unrelated  Area  Major 

3.2 

3.6 

Other  Subjects 

21.6 

20.2 

One  would  ejq;>ect  that  if  more  of  the  teachers  in  the  present  Study 

possessed  undergraduate  majors  in  English  than  in  the  national  sample,  fewer 

teachers  would  report  minors  it  English. 

Such  is 

the  case  but 

not  to  the 

extent  that  one  would  expect  (Table  15), 

Whereas 

22.6  percent 

of  the 
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teachers  In  the  schools  surveyed  by  the  NOTE  reported  English  minors, 

19.2  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  Study  did  so.  Even  when  only  the  first 
minor  listed  is  used,  this  figure  only  drops  to  18  percent.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  are  fewer  teachers  in  the  present  Study  with  neither 
a major  or  minor  in  English  as  compared  to  the  national  sample.  That  is, 
the  explanation  of  the  comparable  figures  on  English  minors  seems  to  lie  in 
the  greater  likelihood  that  a teacher  in  the  present  Study  who  has  some 
other  major  than  English  would  have  a minor  in  English  than  would  be  the 
case  in  the  general  population  of  secondary  English  teachers.  Many  of  the 
teachers  in  this  Study  reported  minors  in  fields  not  directly  related  to  the 
teaching  of  English.  More  than  20  percent  reported  a minor  in  education  and 
23.6  percent  reported  a minor  in  a modern  foreign  language.  The  project  staff 
was  also  curious  about  the  number  of  teachers  who  reported  a minor  in 

Table  1.5 

Undergraduate  Minors  Reported  by  Teachers 
(Percentage  of  teachers) 


English 

Study 

(n  » 1,331) 
19.2 

NOTE  Survey 
(n  = 8,925) 

22.6 

Fields  Related 

18.4 

14.5 

Language  Arts  Combination 

3.5 

5.1 

Speech 

8.9 

6.5 

Drama,  Theatre 

3.1 

1.7 

Journalism 

2.9 

1.2 

Unrelated  Fields 

96.4 

62.9 

Education 

20.4 

15.2 

Other  Subjects 

76.0 

47.7 
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FiSURE  HO.  I 


Undergraduate 


Majors  Repwted  bj  Teachers 


history  since  the  area  can  be  so  useful  to  the  English  teacher,  Almort 
25  percent  of  the  teachers  listed  history  as  a minor,  Thi^  was  not  one  of 
the  designat€;d  categories,  but  it  was  written  in  under  "Other,"  It  seems 
safe  to  assume,  the'cefora,  that  this  is  a conservative  estimate  of  the  time 
case.  Probably  mere  than  25  percent  of  the  teachers  actually  have  minors  in 
history. 

Whether  compared  to  the  more  representative  sample  studied  by  the  NOTE 
or  considered  in  isolation,  the  level  of  preparation  among  the  teachers  in 
this  survey  is  impressive.  Most  of  them  have  at  least  an  undergraduate  major 
in  English  and  apparently  more  than  half  have  acquired  a Master *s  degree 
whether  in  English  or  some  other  area  of  specialization  related  to  English 
or  teaching  in  gejiieral.  Since  more  than  three- fourths  of  these  teachers 
completed  their  undergraduate  work  in  a university  or  liberal  arts  college, 
it  seems  likely  that  their  subject  matter  emphasis  has  been  fairly  heavy. 

Of  course  one  may  also  infer  that  this  emphasis  has  been  predominately  in  the 
area  of  literature.  As  demonstrated  in  The  National  Interest  and  the 
Teaching  of  English,  there  is  a poverty  of  programs  in  language  and  composi- 
tion in  colleges  of  all  types. 

The  teachers  in  this  survey  also  appear  well  equipped  to  bring  to  their 
teaching  information  from  many  relevant  areas.  The  numbers  of  teachers 
prepared  in  modern  languages  and  history  are  particularly  impressive  because 
of  the  Importance  to  the  teacher  of  English  in  being  able  to  contrast  his  own 
tongue  with  another,  because  of  the  high  degree  of  overlap  between  the 
literature  of  particular  languages,  and  because  of  the  stress  sometimes 
'placed  on  studying  the  social,  economic  and  political  forces  of  a particular 
period  and  the  literature  which  that  period  produced.  Unfortunately,  this 

2 

Committee  on  National  Interest,  The  National  Interest  and  the  Teaching 
of  English,  pp,  60-75, 
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same  broad  background  suggests  that  chese  teachers  may  at  any  time  be  called 
upon  to  divide  their  time  between  the  teaching  of  English  and  some  other 
discipline.  There  is  also  evidence  that  these  teachers  have  had  considerable 
specialized  training  in  areas  more  closely  related  to  the  discipline  of 
English.  Many  of  the  teachers  have  at  least  a minor  in  speech,  drama, 
journalism,  reading,  or  language  arts.  This  is  particularly  encouraging  in 
light  of  the  infrequency  with  which  some  of  these  areas  are  offered  as 
electives  or  taken  by  students.  There  is  at  least  the  potential  that 
teachers  could  treat  these  areas  with  some  competence  in  the  required 
English  courses. 


Selection  of  Teachers 

The  adoption  of  tenure  regulations  to  protect  teachers  has  resulted 
in  a number  of  basic  improvements  in  the  overall  conditions  of  teaching, 
but  it  also  makes  imperative  the  careful  initial  screening  of  prospective 
teachers,  A school  system  must  provide  the  means  for  the  successful 
selection  of  teachers  who  possess  a high  degree  of  subject  matter  and 
methodological  competence  and  the  capacity  to  complement  the  efforts  of 
the  existing  department.  In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  such  a care- 
fully constructed  system,  the  present  Study  surveyed  the  selection  procedures 
existing  in  the  schools  participating  in  the  Study.  TWo  primary  sources 
of  information  were  used  in  compiling  the  present  description:  the  Depart- 

ment Head  Interview  (Instrument  No.  7)  and  the  Principal’s  Interview 
(Instrument  No.  6). 

Most  of  the  schools  in  this  Study  are  part  of  multiple  school  systems, 
and,  in  general,  the  central  offices  play  a major  role  in  the  recruiting, 
interviewing,  and  selecting  of  teachers  for  these  high  schools.  Seventy- two 
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of  the  106  reporting  schools  indicated  the  existence  of  a central  office 
which  carries  seme  measure  of  responsibility  in  the  decision  process.  In 
thirty-five  of  these  schools  this  responsibility  was  primary;  that  is,  no 

<3 

one  within  the  school  had  the  final  voice  in  the  decision  process.  Only 
eighteen  of  these  thirty-five  schools  indicated  any  involvement  in  teacher 
selection,  leaving  1?  percent  of  the  schools  without  first  hand  knowledge 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  will  have  to  work  in  the  future,  and  no  direct 
means  of  controlling  the  ccjiposition  of  their  fac'^lties.  Even  though  someone 
within  the  school  usually  has  at  least  a small  voice  in  teacher  selection, 
it  is  quite  often  not  the  department  chairuian.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the 
chairmen  interviewed  indicated  that  while  there  might  be  some  theoretical 
mechanism  for  influencing  the  administrative  decision,  they  had  no  practical 
effect  on  the  final  decision  to  hire. 

In  other  words,  it  is  apparent  that  recruiting,  interviewing,  rating, 
and  hiring  of  teachers  in  most  of  these  schools  is  not  presently  under  the 
practical  control  of  either  the  principal  or  department  chairman  and  when, 
some  measure  of  control  does  exist  within  the  school the  deparfanent 
chairman  tends  to  play  a very  minor  role  in  selection.  Of  thofte  cases  where 
control  of  teacher  selection  lies  within  the  school,  only  17  psreent  of  the 
department  chairmen  were  involved  in  the  process. 

Many  reasons  are  advanced  for  centralizing  personnel  selection,  A 
thorough  job  of  recruiting  is  expensive  and  can  often  be  accomplished  at 
lower  cost  to  the  school  district  a few  people  travel  for  the  entire 
system.  In  the  large  multiple  school  district,  some  assignments  are  more 
attractive  than  others  and  administrators  worry  lest  these  schools  tend  to 
acquire  the  best  of  the  available  teachers.  Assignment  is  thus  made 
"impartially"  by  the  central  office.  A subject  matter  speclaliut  working 


in  the  central  office  is  frequently  better  qualified  to  pass  on  the  cosspe- 
tence  of  prospective  teachers  than  high  school  principal.  All  of  these 
reasons  are  valid  to  gome  extent,  yet  none  of  them  justifies  the  wholesalo 
exclusion  of  principals  and  department  chairmen  frcmi  the  decision  process. 

To  assume  that  any  teacher  of  English,  however  carefully  selected  ty 
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faculty  need,  is  to  assume  greater  standardization  in  teaching  than  exists 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Observers  visiting  schools  in  large  multip1.e  school  districts 
frequently  noted  the  feeling  of  impotence  aaong  principals  and  department 
chairmen  faced  with  central  control  of  elements  vital  to  the  excels ^nce  of 
the  school.  Wherever  this  feeling  was  encountered,  it  was  accc^panied  by 
virtually  absolute  central  control  of  teacher  selection  and  a generally 
poor  quality  school.  These  are  not  Inherent  character is tics  of  large 
systems.  In  some  of  the  better  multiple  school  districts  observed,  principals 
and  chairmen  were  formally  and  effectively  involved  in  all  stages  of  teacher 
selection.  Department  chairmen  were  required  to  submit  requests  for 
teachers  that  described  in  detail  the  area  of  specialization  needed.  This 
might  extend  to  a request  for  someone  experienced  in  a particular  method. 
Often  membership  on  the  recruiting  team  rotated  among  principals  and  in  a 
few  cases  among  deparfaaent  chairmen.  Before  teachers  were  assigned  to  a 
school  from  the  central  pool,  they  were  interviewed  and  rated  by  principals 
and  department  chairmen. 

Even  when  no  formal  system  for  the  delegation  of  this  authority 
existed  Inmuiciple  districts,  the  strongest  principals  and  chairmen  found 
ways  to  accomplish  the  same  ends.  More  than  one  principal  in  large 
districts  reported  to  project  observers  that  he  simply  ignored  the  accepted 
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procedure  for  obtaiaiug  wew  teachers.  Ke  recruited  teachsrs  for  his  school 
and  than  manipulated  procedures  in  the  irentrsl  office  so  that  the  teacher 
would  be  hired  for  and  assigned  to  his  school.  Indeed,  in  a few  unusual 
cases  in  city  schools,  principals  reported  Chat  good  inexperienced  teachers 
would  only  accept  positions  after  visiting^  the  school  and  observing  its 
spacial  jneritSf  Sonis  chairmen,  abso,  ha’je  acqu5,red  such  respect  within 
their  district  that  they  are  able  to  obtain  superior  teachers  out  of  all. 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  available  teacher  pool.  The  effectiveness 
of  such  chairaen  in  recruiting  and  retaining  teachers  accounts  in  some  measure 
for  the  excellence  of  their  faculties.  In  single  school  districts  some 
strong  SngXbih  chairmen  are  consulted  by  the  principal  on  the  hiring  of 
English  teachers  when  ihl©  practice  does  not  coamonly  extend  to  other  depart^ 
ments.  Conversely,  weak  English  chairmen  were  encountered  who  were  not 
consulted  to  the  degree  that  ether  chairmen  were  Involved  in  interviewing  and 
rating.  In  other  words,  the  strong  principal  and  chairman  can  and  often  do 
circimvent  established  inadequate  procedures  for  the  selection  of  teachers. 

A study  of  these  schools  has  convinced  the  project  staff  that  the 
involvement  of  the  principal  and  especially  the  department  chairman  in  the 
final  selection  of  teachers  is  essential  to  the  establishment  of  superior 
English  department.  Hie  c^plsx  modern  English  curriculum  requires  specialized 
knowledge  and  skills,  lifot  every  English  teacher  is  effective  in  large  group 
lectures;  nor  is  every  teacher  comfortable  in  teaching  reading  or  in  directing 
the  work  of  slow  learners.  Teaching  teams  have  disintegrated  when  a teacher 
with  needed  special  skills  cannot  be  found  within  the  school.  Electives 
have  had  to  be  cancelled  because  no  system  existed  for  specifying  the  area  of 
specialization  needed  in  a replacement  teacher.  Excellent  English  programs 
have  deteriorated  because  a core  ct  excellent  teachers  have  mo\^?i  on  and  been 


replaced  by  mediocre  teachers  frosn  the  central  pool.  Scsae  weaker  schools 
were  included  in  the  National  Study  largely  as  a result  of  reputations 
acquired  lOEsay  years  earlier.  Outstanding  teachers  of  English  had  moved 
on  and  had  not  been  replaced;  the  reputation  of  the  schools  had  not  caught 
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up  with  shifts  in  personnel,  ^n  many  of  these  cases,  no  effective  procedure 
existed  within  the  school  for  influencing  decisions  concerning  the  selection 

of  teachers. 

\ 

Many  of  the  schools  in  this  Study  cooperated  ’'?ith  local  college 
programs  involving  student  teaching.  Such  programs  provide  unusual 
opportunity  to  observe  and  evaluate  begiiuiing  teachers  over  a sustained 
period  of  time.  The  system  that  does  not  involve  people  from  the  school 
in  the  teacher  selection  process  loses  the  opportunity  to  identify  new 
teachers  who  have  the  characteristics  nece&>sary  to  building  and  maintaining 
a superior  department.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  central  personnel  office 
to  provide  the  thorough  observation  of  practice  teachers  that  can  occur 
within  the  school. 

Strong  schools  have  strong  administrators  and  strong  English  chairmen. 
Such  Individuals,  acquainted  with  the  schools,  its  students  and  its  program, 
will  be  far  more  successful  in  Interpreting  a possible  position  to  a 
prospective  teacher  than  someone  from  the  central  personhsl  office.  Proce* 
dures  which  exclude  school  personnel  from  recruiting,  interviewing,  and 
evaluating  new  teachers  rules ^ut  many  opportunities  to  locate  teachers 


who  are  most  likely  to  complement  the  efforts  to  build  and  maintain  the 
quality  of  a program. 


Education  of  the 


Teachers  of  English  in  these  specially  selected  schools  not  o^ly  are 
well  qualified  initially  but  they  continue  their  education.  Forty- three 


petcaiil:  S tB  .fcS^cH  add,  Mcmi'i^  of  the 

High  ievat  Bf  iiiiUiU  bhly  7ii  pdtBa^nt  of  tedehars  have 

had  ib  bo^ckbttitb  ffioit  ikibiti  oit  flia  lacHelof’d  d^grad  (tdbla  l6)* 

The  ttuinSer  of  ucHeirs  Mirittg  MvahbBS  dagfee  aiiice  haginaiag 

to  teacii  is  parttbuiairiy  aUtptiiidg  binbe  24; 5 percent  of  the  teachers 
siifveyed  hbd  beeh  tbabbxHS  ftiiti  fcwB  years.  However,  fully  36.5  percent 
of  the  te^cherd  Hav^  atquifed  at  iea§t  i Mastei^‘8  dbgfee  since  begiahihg 
full  timb  teaching,  IfiM^dch  la  14  plrclhi  had  eirried  bhis  degrea  prior  to 
teaching  (Tlblb  i),  inbfe  thah  50  pbf'cellb  of  thb  telchers  of  English  in  the 
IcHobis  hkd  icHie^ed  at  lllit  a Halter' i degfeb.  This  cosipares  with  a 
hatidhal  fi|iirb  fdr  .^11  secbiidSfy  icltooi  teachers  of  35,3  percent. 


Table  16 


Degrees  Earned  Since  beginning  Full  Time  Teaching 
Degree  Percentage  of  1,331  Teachers 

No  Degree  56.5 

BeA.  or  B»S,  7.3 

M.A,  or  M.S.  29.1 


M.  Ed,  6;2 
MAT  1.2 
Ph.D,  0.6 
Ed.D.  0.5 
Special  Credential  6;6 


More  than  40  percent  of  the  teachets  of  English  had  cdinikted  a 
college  English  coutse  in  bke  Idst  two  years  excluding  under gtaduate  work. 

National  E^ttpation  Assoc iat ion,  Reseafeh  Division,  Teacher  Supply  and 
Deiind  i4  feblic  IthSols.  1963.  Rcleabth  Rbjibrt  1963»l4  (WasSi5|fcoii;  l>;  C.: 
The  As8ociaHoS7  S3r^,T?63)*i 
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Tt'iirty- seven  percent  had  ccsttpleted  a college  level  , education  course  in  the 
last  t«o  years.  Table  17  presents  the  data.  Nor  has  advanced  training  been 
restricted  to  formal  courses.  Forty- three  percent  of  the  teachers  also 
reported  that  they  had  taken  part  in  a voluntary  English  workshop  in  the 
previous  two  years  and  70.8  percent  had  conferred  with  an  English  specialist 
in  that  space  of  time.  In  other  ways,  however,  the  emerging  picture  is  not 
a particularly  happy  one*  While  only  14.9  percent  of  the  teachers  surveyed 
have  never  con^>Ieted  a college  level  course  slr^e  graduation,  it  has  been 
more  than  ten  years  since  many  of  them  have  taken  such  a course.  All 
together,  40  percent  of  the  teachers  have  not  taken  a college  level  English 
course  in  the  last  five  years « llie  percentage  of  teachers  disiuterested  in 
such  studies  is  only  slightly  less  than  the  percentage  nationally.  These 
figures  are  somewhat  surprising  in  light  of  the  frequent  school  board  and 
credential  requirements  insisting  on  a program  of  continued  education  to 

Table  17 


Length  of  Time  Since  Completing  College  Courses 
(Percentage  of  Teachers  Responding) 


Time  Since  Completing  a 
College  English  Course: 


Less 

Than 

One 

Year 

1 

Year 

2 

Years 

3-5 

Years 

5-10 

Years 

More 

Than 

Ten 

Never 

study 

(n  = 1,331) 

23.4 

9,0 

11.3 

14.7 

11.7 

15.0 

14.9 

NCIE  Survey 
(n  - 7,495) 

24.0 

8.8 

11.8 

14.1 

10.9 

13,4 

17.0 

Time  Since  Completing  a 
College  Education  Course: 


Study 

19.8 

7.5  9.8 

16.5 

<n  - 1,331) 

NOTE  Survey 

25.9 

.9.4  12.? 

14.5 

(n  « 7,495) 

13.8 


15,9  16.7 


14.5  . U.6  ^ , a. I 14. 


M . - s 


ERIC 
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retain  certification.  Even  with  this  incentive,  only  23.4  percent  of  all 
teachers  in  ttie  Study  report  having  taken  English  courses  i.n  the  past  year. 

A similar  portrait  emerges  respect  to  collage  education  courses. 

Almost  17  percent  h'.ve  never  taken  such  a course  since  graduating  and  for 
46' percent,  it  has  been  at  least  five  years  since  taking  such  a course,  if 
ever.  Again,  only  19.8  percent  report  havii^g  taken  an  education  course  in 
the  past  year. 

In  light  of  the  educational  programs  observed  in  the  schools,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  kinds  of  college  courses  teachers  take  or  would 
prefer  to  take.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  classes  observed  in  the  schools 
dealt  with  literature  and  conparatively  little  work  was  observed  in  language 
or  composition  (See  Chapter  III).  Paralleling  this  emphasis,  59.8  percent 
of  the  teachers  have  taken  one  or  more  literature  courses  since  beginning 
to  teachs  Only  25.1  percent  have  taken  one  or  more  courses  in  composition, 
and  only  34o2  percent  have  taken  a course  in  language.  As  a further  index 

I 

of  the  stress  placed  on  literature,  teachers  in  this  Study  consistently 
rated  literature  courses  high  on  a scale  of  potential  value  and  interest 
(Table  18) « l^is,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  teachers  reported  to  project 
observers  that  they  feel  most  proficient  in  the  teavching  of  literature  and 
most  deficient  in  the  teaching  of  composition  and  Iv^nguage.  But,  as  Table 
19  indicates,  the  overwhelming  number  of  teachers  in  these  schools,  like 
all  teachers  nationally,  claim  to  be  interested  in  ail  courses.  In  contrast 
to  the  general  sampling  of  teachers  in  the  NOTE  study,  the  teachers  in  these 
schools  are  more  interested  in  literature  than  in  composition  or  methods  of 
teaching. 

Further,  the  teachers  in  the  Study  actually  tend  to  take  more  than  one 
course  in  literature  beyond  the  undergraduate  level  but  in  language 
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Table  18 

College  Courses  Reported  of  Interest  and  Value  by  Teachers 

(Percent  of  Teachers  Responding) 


Percent 

Indicating 

Great 

Percent 

Indicating 

Some 

Percent 

Indicating 

Little 

Percent 

Indicating 

No 

No 

Type  of  Course 

Interest 

Interest 

Interest 

Interest 

Rdspons 

Literature 

Surveys 

24.4 

40.2 

21.5 

9.7 

4.2 

Literature  of 

Periods 

46.4 

39.1 

8.2 

2.5 

3.8 

Literary  Genra 
Courses 

29.6 

42.7 

16.1 

4.8 

6^8 

Literary 

Criticism 

51.3 

33.4 

8.9 

2.6 

3.8 

Literature  of 
Adolescents 

36.9 

35  o 1 

15.9 

8.4 

3.7 

Close  Study 

of  Literature 

47.7 

35.7 

9.9 

6.3 

0.4 

Intermediate  or 

Advanced 

Composition 

50.7 

31.3 

9.8 

.4.6 

3.6 

Speech  or  Drama 

24.9 

39.8 

23.0 

7.7 

5,3 

History  of 

the  Language 

29.3 

37.9 

19,8 

7.7 

5.3 

Traditional 

Grammar 

U.9 

27.3 

29.4 

25.7 

5.7 

Structural  or 

Generative 

Grammar 

31.2 

39.4 

15.1 

8.8 

5.3 

Teaching  of 

Reading 

35.8 

33  .,4 

16.2 

9.6 

5.0 

Practical 
Methods 
of  Teaching 
English 

40.9 

30.4 

14.2 

9.5 

5.0 

Advanced  Studies 

J 

, ’ 'i 

in  Curriculum 

35.5 

33.1 

15.6 

10.8 

5.0 

Table  19 


Rank  Otder  o£  10  Rated 

o£  Greatest  Interest  and  Valae  by  Teacbers 


• 

(n 

Study 
» 1,331) 

NOTE 
(n  » 

Survey 

8,925) 

Course 

Rank 

Percentage 

Ra.)k  Percentage 

literature  of  Particular  Periods 

1 

etc  c 

A e 

QK  C 

literary  Criticism 

2 

84.7 

7 

81.8 

Close  Studies  of  Single  Works  and 
Authors 

3 

83.4 

9 

77.8 

Xntenpsdiate  or  Advanced  Composition 

4 

82.0 

1 

89.9 

literary  Genre 

5 

72.3 

3 

34.9 

lltes^ature  for  Adolescents  . 

6 

72.0 

4.5 

84.5 

Practical  h^ethods 

7 

71.3 

2 

89.4 

Structural  or  Generatlvo  Grammar 

8 

70,8 

8 

81.8 

Teaching  of  Reading 

9 

69.2 

6 

83.6 

Advanced  Studlee  in  Curriculum 

10 

68.6 

10 

76.3 

and  composition.  Forty* two. percent  of  the  teachers  reported  taking  more  than 
one  conrac  in  literature,  but  only  14.9  percent  reported  more  than  one  course 
In  language  and  only  6.1  percent  took  more  than  one  graduate  course  in 

X 

coapoaition. 

It  ie  apparent  that  the  teachers  surveyed  have  continued  their  formal 
edi°.catioD  after  beginning  to  teach*  An^le  evidence  of  this  lies  in  the 
number  acquiring  advanced  degrees  and  the  number  attending  summer  school. 
Twenty- two  percent  of  the  teachers  listed  "attending  susmter  school"  as  their 
moat  typical  activity*  These  figures  speak  well  for  the  English  teacher's 
concern  with,  his  own  academic  growth*  But  much  of  this  is  a highly  individual 

* f 

effort  and  schools  receive  maTcimum  benefit  from  the  teacher's  advanced 
training  only  as  they  place  teachers  relevant  to  the  teacher's  choice  of 


area  of  speciaiizatioii. . Placement  of  thfs  'does  not  always  meet  the 
needs’^ of  the  department.  The  'Mh%tls\i‘\MiheVs  fevk  denjonstrated 

;/,<f  .-'---/l  -t'ti  K'h'sV  >.Df.  ; ■■■  'T-F-  fj.  r-- 

a strong  attraction  toward  literature  classes.  But  an  English  department 
may  he  iii  need' of  spedialiats'' in’  language,  composition,  or  curriculum 
development.  It'  se4msi:o  i?fe'  thfe^'t'kre  department  in  which  a chairman  finds 
this  sort  ot  advanced  pifd'iiciencV  on  the  staff.'  ’ The’fe’fbtfe,  mUcH  of  the 
responsibility  for  building  a pobl  of  available  talent  that  dove'rb’ air  ’ ■ 
areas  of  English  falls  on,  the  school  and  pdt^iculbrly' W tWse  "in' 
the  English  program,  ft  become a.  the  function  of  the  administration  at  some 
level  to  maintain  an  up-to-date  survey  of  the  composite  skills  of  the  depart- 
ment  apd,  where  necessary,  to  provide  for  mass  and/or  individual  training 
programs  for  the  faculty. 

The  project  staff  masked  department  chairmen  to  rank  various  techniques 
for  providing  for  retraining  of  the  faculty  according  to  the  frequency  of 
their  use.  By ^ far  the  mpst  frequently  used  method  for  oroviding  such 
continuing  education  is  the  department  meeting#  Ihe  -usu-o-f-  such -n^etings- for 
dhis  pufpbse  Was'  meWibnbd  al^Wtr' ti^bb  ¥s  ftb^uently  a conferehWe¥''with’ 
tbabhbfs  6i  ksk'  of  ’ Mbret>Vet,  lepaltJaieftf  meeiA'ng^^  l^Vchet-  ' ' 

chairman^  sbhfe^ehce“ki‘'¥tt^  sMimeir  cbufkbi  abcbu¥te¥1^br*  d'lmosb  6d  ^>efbent  'of  " 
all  methods  of  providing  for  continuing  education.  Other  frequently  usW'  ' 
apprbatkfes  kfe*  spebi’al ‘i^fkklib^^  'atCenSajibe  at  profhksfbiik'f^'meet^ 
According'  tb'  th'e'  bha’frmek',  demottkfrattod^  teac¥i^¥g,'^  Yayerv^ita-  ’ 

tion,' ^ad^‘‘ ¥i^e'‘Hfe5^'-¥a^¥l/'u^  o.>->nc?7:-a  3,7.1  s s'■^^:^sn. 

• ' Th¥  deipbr fciyent‘"lk4^  ■‘dhr^tl^  ’ is*  'capab#'bf 

provid^ii^'^kh’  afeso^'- '•  ' ' 

ttfe'hdk ‘ilk'.  tW*Wfi^uV  diWbipTike¥'''bf^^gl'fkkTl^  We 

of  langua^4‘‘ or  in’  liW¥4i^  'ci'itfbiW."  Wli¥ai'W  for 
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demonstrating  their  use.  Because  it  is  potentially  so  useful,  its  wide- 
spread use  is  encouraging.  However,  a substantial  number  of  chairmen  lack 
adequate  time  to  prepare  for  such  sessions.  Although  they  reported  that 
"department  meetings"  were  frequently  used  in  providing  continued  education 
for  the  English  faculty,  many  chairmen  could  not  recall  any  topic  of 
substance  which  had  been  explored  in  such  meetings.  It  seems  fair  to  infer 
that  when  chairmen  could  not  list  a single  topic  which  could  be  construed  as 
treating  method  or  content  in  a formal  way,  the  English  department  meetings 
in  that  school  are  seldom  in  actual  practice  devoted  to  formtl  attempts  at 
inservice  education.  Mention  of  "discussion  of  approaches  to  teaching  the 
novel,"  "reports  on  summer  workshops,"  or  "demonstration  grading  of  a set 
of  compositions"  may  indicate  at  least  a minimal  program  of  inservice 
education  through  the  department  meeting.  Mention  of  meetings  devoted  only 
to  "the  need  for  more  compositions"  or  "decisions  on  what  books  will  be 
taught  at  what  levels  this  year"  (as  well  as  the  more  obvious  administrative 
topics)  cc^bined  with  failure  to  mention  more  fomal  training  topics  seems 
to  offer  some  evidence  that  the  meetings  were  not  typically  devoted  to 
continued  education  of  the  faculty.  Using  these  criteria  in  evaluating 
transcripts  of  108  usable  interviews,  the  staff  estimated  that  some  62,  or 
58  percent  of  the  chairmen,  do  not  actually  use  the  department  meeting  as  an 
inservice  training  device.  Occasional  visits  by  project  observers  to  regular 
meetings  of  the  English  faculties  only  substantiated  this  impression.  Too 
many  such  sessions  are  haphazard,  unplanned,  and  devoted  only  to  routine 
matters  which  might  better  be  handled  through  mimeographed  forms  or  depart- 
mental newsletters. 

Clearly,  also,  several  unique  and  valuabJ.©  approaches  to  continuing 
education  are  not  being  used  to  any  great  extent.  Demonstration  teaching. 
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for  example,  is  aliaost  never  used,  and  yet  it  can  be  one  of  the  more 
palatable  means  of  introducing  new  teaching  ideas  to  a faculty.  In  s 
sens',  the  experienced,  high  quality  teacher  is  justified  in  his  reluctance 
to  take  part  in  formal,  college  level  methods  courses.  The  t3rpical  methods 
course,  even  in  subject  areas,  must  of  necessity  be  very  general.  If  a 
teacher  has  been  at  all  deliberate  In  his  own  development,  much  that  is 
treated  in  the  usual  methods  course  has  already  been  examined  and  accepted 
or  rejected.  Demonstration  teaching  within  the  school  provides  a means  of 
professional  communication  of  methods  and  techniques  with  reference  to 
specific  materials  and  content  immediately  relevant  to  the  teacher's 
problems,  and  it  provides  them  in  a sufficiently  detailed  format  for  critical 
evaluation.  Demonstration  teaching  by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by  acknow* 
ledged  masters  in  particular  areas  therefore  has  the  potential  of  being  an 
economical  approach  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  a fresh  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  Englishc  In  a similar  fashion  "meetings  with  outside  consultants" 
can  provide  the  kind  of  specific  assistance  that  iu  of  great  value  to  the 
teacher  without  the  time-consuming  demands  o^  a formal,  college  course.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  such  approaches  are  nrt  more  frequently  iatioduced  in 
programs  c ' continuing  education;, 

Much  of  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  continuing  education 
of  English  teachers  rests  within  a department  of  English.  The  department 
chairman,  who  knows  the  program,  the  teachers,  and  the  students,  is  in  an 
unusually  strong  position  to  organize  inservice  activities  which  may  have  a 
direct  effect  on  the  classroom.  In  many  of  the  stronger  schools  such 
provisions  are  being  made,  sometimes  by  the  school  in  relation  to  the 
district.  In  such  places  as  Portland,  Oregon;  Tucson,  Arizona;  and  Abington, 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  carefully  structured  programs  have  been  developed 
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for  providiiig  cons»’.ltant  service  to  English  departments,  Some  department 
chairmen  do  & masterful  job  of  rvegularly  introducing  teachers  to  new 
materials  and  techniques.  A very  few  carefully  planned  demonstration 
teaching  sessions  were  also  observed.  But  most  project  observers  were 
alarmed  that  so  many  school  systems  and  English  departnents  studied  in  this 
survey  seen  to  have  adopted  an  unstructured  approach  to  the  teacher*  s 
individual  advancement  in  subject  matter  competence.  la  the  typical  situation, 
teachers  are  required  to  acquire  a certain  number  of  graduate  credits  over  a 
specified  period  of  time.  In  the  most  controlled  situations  teachers  must 
acquire  these  credits  on  a regular,  semi- continuing  basis— X number  of 
credits  every  five  years  or  so.  On  rare  occasion,  tha  distribution  of  these 
credits  between  education  and  English  courses  is  also  controlled.  To  be 
sure,  such  an  unatiuctured  approach  is  more  easily  administered  and  repre- 
sents a high  degree  of  respect  for  the  teacher's  professionalism.  But  the 
negative  results  sre  also  clear.  As  the  data  presented  earlier  in  this 
chapter  indicate,  the  English  teacher  left  to  his  own  devices  is  almost 
certain  to  take  another  course  in  literature.  Such  courses  have  perhaps 
the  most  immediate  transfer  value  to  the  classroom  and  are  desirable  in  that 
they  encourage  the  continued  introduction  into  the  cliassroom  of  new  insights 
and  fresh  teacher  material.  But  the  high  school  curriculum  is  not  exclusively 
based  on  literature.  Teachers  of  English  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  humility 
with  which  they  approach  the  teaching  of  language  and  ceneposition.  The 
Instruction  in  language  and  composition,  as  well  as  the  writing  assignments 
and  evaluations  of  compositions  sampled  by  the  observers,  tend  to  justify 
this  humility.  Clearly,  the  English  programs  surveyed  in  this  study  could 
benefit  by  intensive  training  of  teachers  in  language  and  composition.  One 
hesitates  to  suggest  that  yet  another  system  of  regulations  be  imposed  upon 
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the  already  overly-restricted  teacher.  Yet  is  is  clear  that  means  need 
to  be  provided  which  will  guarantee  the  availability  of  teachers  competent 
in  the  content  they  are  expected  to  teach  and  capable  of  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  curriculum. 

The  schools  in  the  Study  do  provide  far  greater  incentives  for 
individual  teachers  to  continue  their  education  than  do  most  schools 
nationally.  Data  in  Table  20  indicate,  for  example,  that  76  percent  of 
schools  in  the  Study  frequently  encourage  continuing  education  through 
salary  incentives,  compared  with  the  49,9  percent  reported  in  the  national 
NOTE  survey.  More  than  one- third  of  the  Study  schools  also  encourage  the 
organisation  of  local  extension  courses,  48.6  percent  “frequently”  or 
"sometimes”  grant  sabbatical  leave  to  teachers,  24  percent  will  on  occasion 
underwrite  tuition  and  fees  for  outside  courses,  21,6  percent  at  least 
“sometimes”  pay  stipends  for  summer  study,  and  20,7  percent  occasionally  or 
frequently  release  teachers  for  inscrvice  work.  So  striking  are  the 
differences  in  policies  adopted  by  the  Study  schools  over  those  in  the 
national  KCTE  samplxng  that  it  appears  that  the  adoption  of  rather  extensive 
programs  of  incentives  to  encourage  inservice  education  is  one  of  the  unique 
characteristics  of  schools  with  strong  English  programs.  Not  only  are  the 
teachers  better  prepared  initially  than  are  teachers  in  unselected  schools, 
but  they  receive  more  encouragement  to  continue  their  education.  As  the 
reports  from  staff  observers  indicate,  however,  too  few  of  these  programs 
seem  sufficiently  well  organized  in  relation  to  the  demands  of  the  subject. 

The  teachers  in  the  schools  studi,ed  also  utilize  other  opportunities 
for  inservice  education.  Some  31,3  percent  report  that  they  have  received 
grants  or  fellowships  to  permit  advanced  study  (Table  21).  This  percentage 
is  more  thsn  three  times  larger  than  the  9,5  percent  responding  to  a 
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similar  question  in  the  KCTE  safcpliog  of  all  English  teachers  nationally. 
The  fact  that  the  major  difference  in  the  t^o  percentage  figures  is 
attributable  to  the  greater  number  of  '^Iscellanecus  grants"  (perhaps  from 
local  districts?)  and  "locally  sponsored  grants"  (20  percent  contrasted 
with  4.9  percent)  suggests  the  effectiveness  of  school  and  coamtunity 
ceiAtered  programs.  Because  the  data  on  this  question  were  collected 
during  the  acade&tic  year  of  1964»*1965,  they  do  not  reveal  the  impact  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  summer  institute  and  teaching  fellowship 
programs  which  provided  opportunity  ‘ for  grants  and  fellowships  throu^out 
the  nation. 


Table  21 

Grants  and  Fellowships  Reported  by  Teachers 
(Percentage  of  teachers  responding) 


Rank  Order  in  Study  l^e  of  Grant 

1 Miscellaneous  Grants 


2 

3 

4 


5 

6 


Locally  Sponsored  Grants 

Grants  from  Universities 

Stipends  from  Ccaniesion 
on  English,  College 
Entrance  Examination 
Board 

John  Hay  Fellowships 
State  Sponsored  Stipends 


Study 

(a  1,331) 
10.0+ 
10.0 
5.4 


2.6 

2.1 

1.2 


NOTE  Survey 
(u  * ?,417) 


> • / 


1.2 

1.9 


1.5 

0.3 

0.9 


Total  Receiving  Grants 
of  Any  Rind 


31.3 


9.5 


Clearly,  however,  laany  teachers  .i  Study  schools  have  opportunities 
and  utilize  the  opportunities.  Some  51.2  percent  report  having  participated 


voluntarily  in  an  English  workshop  during  the  preceding  five  years,  about 
the  same  number  as  nationally  (Table  22), 

A well-educated  staff  and  a staff  that  strives  to  continue  its 
education  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  schools  with  stronger  English 
programs.  Although  observers  were  critical  of  the  opportunities  for  staff 

develonment  freauentlv  misused  or  overlooked,  the  evir1enr«=  aua-nahlo  cnoooche 

• • ' 

that  a substantial  number  of  teachers  and  schools  in  the  Study  are  striving 
for  self-improvement.  In  all  probability  the  quality  of  the  teaching  faculty 
and  its  involvement  in  educational  activities  is  an  essential  corollary  of 
good  teaching.  Almost  certainly,  however,  the  very  involvement  of  teachers 
on  these  faculties  with  college  and  university  specialists  In  the  teaching 
of  English  has  directed  attention  to  these  schools.  The  very  selection  of 
some  English  programs  in  the  Study  as  programs  "with  superior  reputation  in 
English"  may  have  been  attributable  to  the  fact  that  teachers  were  known 
and  respected  by  college  instructors. 


Professional  ^a^ivit^s  ^ t^ 

The  project  staff  was  interested  in  the  evidence  of  professionalism 
among  the  English  teachers  in  the  school  programs  noted  for  excellence  in 
English.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  much  of  the  excellence 
achieved  by  a program  must  result  from  considerable  self  evaluation  and 
improvement  on  the  t>art  of  individual  teachers,  a professional  approach  to 
the  task  of  teaching.  It  was  escpected  that  the  English  teachers  in  these 
better  programs  would  be  more  current  in  their  knowledge  of  the  profession, 
more  active  in  the  professional  organizations,  do  more  independent  profes- 
sional reading,  publish  more,  and  be  more  capable  of  objective  evaluation 
of  their  own  teaching  efforts.  resulting  composite  t7hl:h  may  called 

the  professionalism  of  the  teachers  in  this  Study  is  very  favorable ^ To 
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take  a vety  subjective  point  of  view  first,  the  cooperation  of  the  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  teachers  participating  in  this  Study  was  very  gratifying, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  demands  made  upon  their  already  severely  over*^ 
subscribed  time.  Returns  on  long,  complex  questionnaires  ran  well  into  the 
80  percent  range.  With  few  exceptions  observers  were  well  received  in 
schools  and,  if  anything,  were  deluged  with  more  information  than  they 
could  possible  summarize , Ihey  were  welcomed  in  classrooms  and  most 
teachers  seemed  anxious  t have  an  independent  evaluation  of  what  was 
observed.  Such  an  independent  assessment,  of  course,  was  not  within  tiie 
scope  of  the  observers^  task.  Again,  cooperation  In  long  5.nterviews  that 
took  away  from  precious  preparation  time  and  longer  meetings  scheduled  at 
the  end  of  the  school  day  were  well  attended.  Such  cooperation  seems 
indicative  of  a healthy  professionalism  among  teachers. 

Several  areas  that  reflect  the  English  teacher *s  professional  attitude 
have  been  reported  earlier  in  this  chapter « The  large  rmibers  who  have 
contimied  their  formal  training  beyond  state  and  local  reqrirai^nts  is 
certainly  sn  Isprossive  expression  of  professional  concern  with  subject 
matter  ccmqvetence.  The  lack  of  continuing  education  in  ce"?taln  areas  of  the 
discipline  however,  sug^sts  chat  moat  of  the  teachers  in  the  Study  do  not 

tl^  same  criteria  of  professional  ?<^et(22K;e  to,  say,  literature  and 
cosspositioa.  The  c^nsentg  of  tochers  during  interviews  s^lso  reflect  a 
hi^ly  developed  capacity  for  self  evaluatic^n  and  s desire  to  improve  their 
ability  to  teach  r 

A serious  attea|»t  w&s  made  by  the  project  staff  to  gather  information 
that  would  directly  reflect  professional  cemstitment:  data  on  membership  in 
professional  organisations^,  degree  of  participation  in  these  professional 
organisatioss,  amoiiat  of  professional  writing  done  by  the  teachers,  ^?ount 
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o£  professional  reading  done  by  teachers,  and  data  on  the  way  they  spend 
their  time  o:?tslde  the  school  day.  Although  somewhat  more  mixed  than 
other  Indicatioizs  o£  professional  commltm<^..it,  these  figures  reflect  a 
generally  high  level  vof  professionalism  among  the  English  teachers  in  this 
survey » 

Surprisingly,  the  teachers  in  these  schools  do  not  differ  markedly 
from  average  teachers  in  schools  throu^cut  the  country  in  their  particlpa* 
tion  in  professional  meetings,  particularly  at  the  local,  regional,  or 
state  levels.  Indeed,  as  Table  22  indicates,  a slightly  smaller  percentage 

Table  22 

Percentage  of  Teachers  Participati.ng 
^cep.tly  in  Selected  Professional  Activities 

Meeting  in  Which 
Teachers  Have 


Participated 

Stady 

NOTE  Survey 

Within  One  Year 

(n  « i,331) 

(n  • 7,417) 

Iiocal  or  Regional  Meetings 
of  Teachers  of  English 

54.7 

63.7 

State  Meeting  of  Teachers  of  English 

33.2 

37.8 

National  Meeting  of  Teachers 
of  English 

8.4 

8.2 

Voluntary  English  Workshop 

28.  a 

^1.2 

of  such  teachers  reported  participation  in  such  meetings  during  the  year 
iomedietely  preceding  the  Study.  The  percentages  of  teachers  who  report 
'^never”  or  "rarely’’  participating  in  selected  professional  activity, 
presented  in  Table  23,  does  not  depart  from  the  national  average  indicated 
in  the  MCH  safi^llng.  About  25  percent  of  the  teachers  do  not  participate 
in  local  or  regional  English  meetings,  almost  SO  percent  do  not  participate 
in  state  meetings  (a  few  states  do  not  have  English  associations),  and 
three of^uarters  ’’never”  or  "rarely"  take  part  In  national  meetings.  More 
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Table  23 

Percentage  of  Teachers  Who  Rarely  or 
Never  Partlclp£ite  In  Professional  Activity 


Meeting  in  Which 
Teachers  Rarely  or 
Never  Participate 


Study 

(n  « 1,331) 


NCTE  Survev 
(n  - 7,417) 


Local  or  Regional  Meetings 

of  Teachers  of  English 

24.6 

25,3 

State  Meeting  of  Teachers  of  English 

43.6 

50.7 

National  Meeting  of  Teachern 

of  English 

74.6 

83.6 

Voluntary  English  Workshoi> 

44,9 

44.6 

than  half  had  participated  vlthin  the  previous  year  in  local  or  regional 
meetings  and  one-third  In  state  meet;lngs,  percentages  slightly  below  those 
reported  nationally.  The  lack  of  any  clear  distinction  in  such  participation 
between  these  teachers  and  teachers  m.tionally  is  somewhat  surprising  in 
view  of  the  superior  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  Study  and  their  obvious 
interest  in  subject  matter  concerns. 

Table  24 

Membership  in  Professional  Associations 
(Percentage  of  teachers  responding) 


NCTE 

State 

English 

Regional 

English 

Local 

English 

N.E.A. 

State 

Educational 

Association 

Regional 

Educational 

Association 

A.r.a-. 

Misc 

Study 

(n  - ls3;U) 

52.4 

45.9 

21.5 

37.2 

59.2 

73.1 

59.2 

5.2 

9.3 

iiCIE  Survey 
(n  - 7,417) 

32u6 

23.5 

7.8 

16.5 

No 

Data 

58.5 

No 

Data 

No 

Data 

No 

Data 

When  asked  to  specify  the  length  of  time  since  engaging  in  various 
professional  activities  (Table  25),  teachers  in  the  schools  visited  indicated 
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that  their  pattern  of  involvement  did  not  differ  markedly  from  that  of 
English  teachers  nationally.  Some  21.7  percent  had  not  participated  in 
local  Of  regional  meetings  during  the  preceding  ten  years  contrasted  with 
23.6  percent  nationally;  39  percent  had  not  attended  a state  meeting  com- 
pared with  48.8  percent;  37.8  percent  had  not  attended  a voluntary  English 
workshop  in  contrast  with  43.3  percent;  and  16,5  percent  had  not  conferred 
with  an  English  specialist  in  comparison  with  20.8  percent  in,  the  NOTE 
survey.  The  teachers  in  the  Study  schools  have  participated  slightly  more 
extensively  in  national  English  meetings,  i»ith  about  one- third  reporting 
such  attendance  during  the  preceding  decade  compared  with  one- fifth  of 
English  teachers  nationally. 

The  difference  in  professional  involvement  becomes  even  more  obvious  in 
comparing  membership  in  associations  and  professional  readl^ng.  More  than 
half  of  all  teachers  in  this  Study  are  members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English;  less  than  a third  of  English  teachers  nationality 
reported  such  membership  in  the  NCTE  survey  ('fable  24).  Twice  as  many 
teachers  in  these  schools  belong  to  state,  local,  and  regional  English 
associations,  and  a subst.2ntially  larger  percentage  also  have  joined  the 
National  Educational  Association.  All  but  a small  group  of  teachers  in  the 
Study  schools  regularly  read  the  English  Journal  (some  83.5  percent), 
whereas  only  half  this  percentage  (44«8  percent)  report  reading  the  Journal 
in  the  national  sampling  (Table  26).  Moreover,  almost  one- third  of 
the  teachers  (30.2  percent)  regularly  read  College  English,  whereas  not 
more  than  one- twentieth  of  the  teachers  were  reported  to  be  so  inclined  in 
the  national  survey.  If  the  teachers  in  these  strong  English  programs  do 
not  attend  professional  meetings  more  regularl.y  than  their  colleagues  else- 
where g they  do  at  least  maintain  a much  greater  familiarty  with  developments 
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reported  in  professional  magazines,  A substantial  number  of  the  teachers 
contribute  to  professional  journals  and  professional  jneetings  as  wella 
Nine  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  Study  schools  admitted  writing 
professional  articles;  1.9  percent  had  written  books;  29.4  percent  had 
appeared  on  programs  at  professional  meetings. 


Table  26 

National  Professional  Journals  in  English  Teaching 
to  Which  Teachers  Subscribe 


Rank 

Order 

Journal 

Percentage 

Study 

(n  « 1,331) 

Percentage 
NOTE  Survey 
(n  « 7,417) 

1 

Enj^lish  Journal 

83.5 

44,8 

2 

College  English 

30.2 

5.4 

3 

Elementary  English 

2.1 

2.6 

4 

College  Ci^position 
&t  Communication 

9.8 

1.7 

5 

Reading  Teacher 

5.0 

1.5 

6 

Speech  Teccher 

5.6 

1.1 

7 

American  Speech 

3.8 

Other 

28.8 

Nor  is  the  continuing  education  of  teachers  in  these  schools  limited 
to  organized  professional  activity.  Interested  in  the  activities  in  which 
the  teachers  in  these  schools  engaged  during  non- teaching  hours ^ the  project 
staff  asked  the  1,331  teachers  to  estimate  the  number  of  hours  per  weak  and 
per  month  devoted  to  outside  personal  and  cultural  activities.  As  Tables 
27  and  28  indicate,  the  average  teachers  in  the  Study  fi.-a  little  time 
during  the  school  year  for  professional  activities  other  than  reading.  For 
75  percent  of  the  teachers,  attendance  at  lectures,  viewing  motion  pictures, 
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vatching  television,  and  visiting  Miseums  is  a relatively  rare  activity. 

The  absence  of  outsido  ejaploym^nt  is  also  a characteristic  of  most  teachers 
in  the  group,  not  surprising  perhaps  in  view  of  the  fact  that  72,1  percent 
are  women,  many  are  married,  and  their  salaries  may  represent  supplementary 
family  incomer 


Table  27 


Time  Spent  by  Teachers  Each  Week  on  Non- Teaching  Activities 

(n  » 1,331) 


Total 

Median 

Hours 

Qi 

^3 

Taking  College  Courses* 

0 

0 

0 

Reading  Books  and  Periodicals 

7-9 

4-6 

10-12 

Lift teeing  to  Music 

^-b 

1-3 

7-9 

Watching  Television 

4-6 

1-3 

7-9 

Part-time  Employment 

0 

0 

0 

*785  of  1,331  spend  average  of  1-3  hours 

per  week  on  college  courses 

Table  £3 

Number  df  Hours  per  Month  Spent  on  Cultural  Activities 

(n  « 1,331) 

Rank  Activities 

Total 

Median 

Hours 

^1 

^3 

1 Attending  movies  or  theatre 

3 

1 or  less 

4 

2 Attending  lectures  or  discussions 

2 

1 or  less 

3 

3 Writing  for  publication 

i or  less 

mmmm 

7 

4 Visiting  museums 

1 or  less 

«—  • 

7 

5 Other  professional  activities 

1 or  less 

1,. or  less 

3 

O :r 


^.Eiuc::; 


'--6. 
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As  a group,  also,  the  teachers  seem  widely  traveled*  Virtually  all 
have  traveled  more  than  500  miles  from  where  they  are  teaching,  some  69.7 
percent  in  the  previous  year  (Table  29).  Three-quarters  of  the  teachers 
have  visited  either  Canada  or  Mexico,  the  data  indicating  that  trips  may 
be  even  more  frequent  than  travel  across  the  United  States  which  two-thirds 
of  the  teachers  report.  Regrettably,  perhaps,  only  26. Z percent  of  these 


teachers  report  having  traveled  to  Great 
percentage  tc  other  countries. 

Table  29 

: Britain  and  only  a 

slightly  higher 

Length  of  Time 

Since  Traveling  to  Various  Places 
(n  - 1,331) 

Percentage  of  Teachers  Traveling 

Recency  of 

More  Than 

Across  the 

To  Canada 

To  Great 

Abroad  exclusive 

Travel 
Xiess  than 

500  Miles 

United  States 

or  Mexico 

Britain 

of  Great  Britain 

1 Year 

69.7 

15.1 

18,3 

3.5 

5.5 

X Yetft 

8.4 

5.3 

5.2 

1.8 

2.3 

2 Years 

7.2 

7.4 

7.7 

2.6 

3.0 

3-5  Years 

6.2 

10.4 

13.8 

6.2 

6.9 

5-10  Years 
More  than 

3.6 

12.9 

15.2 

5.6 

7.1 

10  Years 

2.1 

12.6 

12,4 

6,5 

9.9 

never 

0.7 

33.8 

24.1 

69.3 

60.8 

Ho  Response 

2.1 

0.5 

3.3 

4.5 

4o5 

Finally,  the  staff  was  interested  in  the  extent  to  which  these  teachers 
participate  in  improving  the  general  level  of  the  profession  by  publishing 
and  by  taking  part  in  programs  at  professioLsl  meetings.  Here  the  figures 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Only  1«9  percent  of  the  teachers  have 
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published  books  and  only  9 percent  have  published  articles  ir.  the 
professional  journals.  This  is  particularly  distressing  since  these 
represent  s<Me  of  the  best  trained  teachers  and  those  with  the  greatest 
opportunities  to  investigate  new  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  English.  If 
teachers  with  auch  strong  preparation  do  not  publish,  the  spread  of  infor- 
mation aimed  at  improving  instruction  throughout  the  profession  must  be 
severely  limited.  While  one  would  not  expect  a great  many  of  these  teachers 
to  publish  books  (the  demands  on  their  time  are  too  great  for  this  large  a 
commitment),  it  certainly  seems  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  publish 
occasionally  In  the  journals.  There  is  evidence  that  these  teachers  do 
participate  in  programs  at  professional  meetings  however;  29.4  percent 
report  such  activity.  This  seems  to  be  a more  acceptable  level  of  partici- 
pation, but  by  no  means  offsets  the  serious  neglect  of  professional  publication. 

Hie  data  available  on  the  continuing  education  of  the  1,331  teachers 
in  the  Study  schools  indicate  that  as  a group  they  seem  to  be  more  involved 
than  most  in  developments  in  the  profession.  Initially  well  prepared  for 
their  teaching  responsibilities,  they  join  most  professional  associations 
available  even  though  their  active  participation  Is  not  as  great  as  would 
be  expected.  For  the  most  part  their  continuing  source  of  contact  with  their 
profession  Is  through  reading  journals,  although  a small  group  regularly 
enrolls  in  extension  and  college  courses  and  almost  one- third  have  received 
stipends  to  support  summer  or  sabbatical  study.  Reasonably  widely  traveled 
In  North  America,  if  not  in  other  countries,  the  teachers  are  limited  In 
time  and  perhaps  opportunity  to  engage  in  professional  and  cultural  activities 
other  than  reading.  The  findings  suggest  the  importance  to  school  programs 
of  making  available  particularly  valuable  professional  books  and  journals, 
no  less  than  organised  programs  involving  released  time,  sabbatical  and 
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stipend  Incentives,  and  carefully  structured  meetings  and  workshops  to  make 
possible  the  continuing  education  of  teachers.  Not  the  least  strength  of 
the  English  programs  in  this  Study  may  result  from  the  conditions  in  these 
schools  designed  to  insure  continuing  education.  While  this  support  cannot 
account  for  all  of  the  acvanced  education  these  teachers  have  taken,  it 
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may  pi-sy  xuiise  w,v4  

have  continued  their  education  than  have  teachers  nationally  and  many  have 
completed  their  graduate  work  throu^  the  Master’s  degree. 


Co^^^jOns 

The  conditions  under  which  English  is  taught  in  the  116  schools 
selected  for  having  strong  English  programs  appear  somewhat  more  conducive 
to  good  teaching  than  those  reported  in  other  national  studies.  However, 
conditions  vary  so  greatly  that  the  distinctions  are  not  always  sharp  and 
clearly  defined. 

The  class  load  among  teachers  in  the  Study  resembles  the  load  of 
English  teachers  nationally,  as  reported  by  NOTE,  As  Table  30  indicates, 
the  largest  percentage  of  teachers  report  meeting  five  classes  a day. 

However,  some  rather  interesting  differences  do  appear  between  schools 
selected  in  this  Study  and  unselected  schools.  Only  one  percent  of  the 
teachers  surveyed  in  the  present  Study  taught  six  classes  a d^sy  while 
slightly  more  than  six  percent  of  teachers  nationally  have  this  heavy  a loedo 
The  schools  in  this  Study  seem  somewhat  more  homogeneous  with  respect  to 
this  variable  than  in  what  may  be  taken  to  be  the  population  of  high  school 
English  programs.  More  than  one- third  of  the  teachers  meet  only  four  classes 
daily.  Schools  in  the  current  Study  cluster  very  tightly  around  tour  and 

^ConaRittee  on  National  Interest,  The  Nations!  Interesji  t^ 
of  English,  pp,  89-100, 
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30 


l^ua^er  of  Classes  Taught  Each  Day 
(a  • 1,331) 


Number  of 
Classes 


Perceatage 

Reportiag 


1.2 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


No  Response 


2.7 

5.2 
31.9 
55.4 

3.2 
0.4 


Me 


'3 


Most  Rrequent  Response 


3 classes 

4 classes 

5 classes 
5 classes 


five  classes  a day  ^hlle  in  the  NC^  sampling  a somewhat  greater  portion 
occur  at  one,  two,  and  three  classes  per  day*  While  these  differences  are 
not  great,  they  do  seem  to  suggest  some  relation  between  selection  procedure 
and  class  load.  Quite  possibly  schools  nationally  involve  more  part-time 
teachers  of  English  than  do  these  schools* 


Althou^  the  toimber  of  classes  per  day  is  about  the  same  in  this  Study 
and  that  reportad  by  the  NCTB,  this  dees  not  se@n  to  be  the  case  for  number 
of  pupils  met  dally  (Table  31).  Here  the  teachers  in  this  Study  report 
considerably  fewer  students  per  day  than  do  teachers  nationally.  A greater 
portion  of  the  Study  teachers  have  fewer,  than  150  students*  Some  84*2  percent 
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of  the  teachers  ia  this  Sts'sdv  have  fe^er  than  150  studeats  vhlle  only  74.1 
percent  of  the  teachers  nationally  had  this  light  a load.  This  cf  course 
does  not  ihavi  any  cause-effect  relationship  bi^t  rather  su^eets  that  schools 
selected  for  reputation  in  the  teaching  of  English  singly  have  smaller 
s'/-udent  loads  per  teacher.  The  average  pupil  load  of  teacherf^  in  the  survey 
is  130,  but  more  than  20  percent  report  loads  of  fe^sjer  than  100  scu/ientg. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  many  small  high  schools  from  this  Sti;i<ly,  t?ae 
results  suggest  that  a mssrher  of  these  schools  arc  making  a determirierl  effort 
to  hold  down  class  size. 

Table  31 

Number  of  Pupils  Met  Daily 

Fewer  Over 


Than 

iOl-125 

126-150 

151-175 

176-200 

200 

100 

Pupils 

Pupils 

Papils 

Pupils 

Pupils 

study 

(n  » 1,331) 

21.0 

30,8 

32,4 

12.0 

2.6 

.3 

KCIE  Survey 
(n  » 7,417) 

19,4 

24,2 

30.5 

17,0 

6.2 

2.5 

It  might  be  of  Interest  to  note  the  number  of  professional  hours  per 
week  reported  by  the  teachers  in  the  present  survey*  These  data  appear,  in 

Table  32.  IHie  majority  of  teachers  in  the  Study  report  spending  somewhere  between 

% 

forty-one  and  sixty  hours  pec  week  on  professional  responsibilities^  Tnls 

category  accounts  for  78,8  percent  of  the  teachers  surveyed.  Some  48.4 

*? 

percent  of  this  teacher  group  reported  spending  between  fifty-one  and  sixty 
hours  per  week  on  professional  activities.  This  is  about  38.2  percent  of 
all  the  teachers  surveyed.  These  hours  are  distributed  among  various 
teaching  connected  activities  as  shown  In  Table  31.  Fully  50  percent  of  the 
teachers  surveyed  are  teaching  less  than  twenty  hours  per  week.  Assuming 


one  hout  ot  less  p@r  class  period,  this  amounts  to  four  or  fewer  class 
periods  e day,  including  all  subjects  taught.  ^Zhese  figures  coEparc  with 
those  obtained  in  the  KCtS  survey,  although  the  interpretation  ks  consider- 
ably different.  la  that  study,  55  percent  of  the  teschers  surveyed  taught 
four  or  fewer  English  classes  a day. 

Table  32 


Professional  Activit:(e3  per  Week  Reported  by  Teachers 

<n  « 1,331) 


Rank 

Activity 

Median 

taibe^ 

Hours 

Reported 

% 

1 

Teaching  Classes 

17-20  hours 

13-16  hours 

25-28  hours 

2 

Correcting  Papers 

9“ 12  hours 

5-8  hours 

13-16  hours 

3 

Preparing  for 
Classes 

5-8  hours 

5-8  hours 

9-12  hours 

4 

Conferring  with 
Students 

1-4  hours 

1-4  hours 

5-8  hours 

5 

Attending  to 
Routines 

1-4  hours 

1-4  houro 

5-8  hours 

6 

Advising  Student 
Activities 

less  then  1 hour 

less  than  1 hour 

1-4  hours 

i 

Attending  Faculty 
Meetings 

less  than  1 hour 

less  than  1 hour 

1-4  hours 

Other 

less  than  1 hour 

less  than  1 hour 

1-4  hours 

The  other  major  categories  occupying  the  teacher's  time  are  correcting 
paptc^rs  and  preparing  for  classes.  The  larger  portion  of  teachers  spend 


twelve  hours  or  less  correcting  papers  and  eight  or  less  preparing  for 
classes.  These  data  suggest  that  if  there  is  any  validity  to  the  teacher's 
contention  that  there  Is  not  time  enough  tc  do  the  Job  of  teaching  he  would 
like  to  do,  it  is  not  because  he  is  overworked  but  because  he  is  overtaxed. 
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Work  Load  of  the  Average  Teacher 


Median  Hours 
Per  Wef 


TEACHING 

CORRECTING 

PAPERS 

PREPARING 


H CONFERRING  WITH 
STUDENTS 


17-20 

9-12 

5-8 

1-4 


ROUTINES 


\ 


\ 


I -4 


I ADVISING  ON 
I ACTIVITIES 


I FACULTY 
8 MEETINGS 


less  than  I hour 


less  than  I hour 


Surely  an  average  of  forty-one  to  fifty  hours  per  week  does  not  seem 
excessive  for  a professional  person.  Perhaps  more  teachers  of  English 
would  do  a superior  job  if  the  trivi.-i  associated  with  teaching  were  removed 
rather  than  if  the  work  week  were  reduced.  Although  a number  of  asiaumptioas 
have  to  be  made,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  data  in  Table  32  suggest  the 
majority  of  teachers  are  actually  spending  forty  or  less  hours  a week  on 
activities  directly  associated  with  their  area  of  professional  competence. 
The  necessity  of  attending  meetings,  monitoring  study  halls,  handling  paper 
work  and  the  other  routines  which  occupy  the  school  day  may  well  leave  him 
kittle  inclination  to  iivestigate  alternatives  to  a highly  mechanical 
approach  to  teaching. 

Individual  interviews  with  438  of  the  1,331  teachers  in  the  Study  tend 
to  substantiate  the  impression  that  it  is  not  teaching  load  alone  but 
general  dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions  under  which  English  is  taught 
which  most  concerns  those  in  these  schools.  An  analysis  of  recorded 
interviews  Indicated  little  agreement  on  "the, most  disappointing  aspect  of 

teaching  high  school  English."  Table  33  summarizes  the  analysis  of  interview 
responses. 

Obviously  teachers  of  English  are  not  disappointed  in  their  salaries, 
nor  dc  they  pinpoint  "teaching  load"  in  any  specific  way.  What  concerns  them 
most  in  the  Study  schools  are  the  overall  conditions  under  which  they  work 
and  their  inability  to  teach  as  effectively  as  they  would  like  under  these 
conditions.  The  data  alone  do  not  reveal  the  sense  of  frustration  and 
harassment  many  teachers  reported  in  their  personal  interviews.  The  resent- 
ment against  "the  administration,"  usually  vaguely  defined  and  not  directed 
against  the  school  principal  as  much  as  "the  establishment,"  appears  in 
individual  comments:  "It  wears  me  down,"  "It  gets  harder  and  harder." 
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Table  33 


Kost  Disappointing  Aspect  of  Teaching  High  School  English 
Mentioned  by  Teachers  in  Interviews 

(n  » 433) 


Rank  Order 
1 


4 

5 

6.5 


6.5 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Type  of  Concern 

Administrative  Problems 

(load,  lack  of  sympathy,  pupil 
grouping,  pressure,  clerical  work, 
pressure  to  be  creative) 

The  Slow  Learner 

(the  "deadbeats,"  "the  clods," 
the  terminals,  the  average) 

Ihe  Slowness  of  Pupil  Progress 
(the  amount  forgotten  on  exams, 
what  they  forget  In  the  sunnier) 

Lack  of  Interest  of  Students  in  English 

Time  (the  difficulty  of  doing  everything) 

Paper  Correction 

(reading  and  grading, 

"wearing  down"  of  papers 

Inability  to  K a,  if  You  Are  Successful 

Difficulty  of  "Reaching"  Students 

Lack  of  Enthusiasm  and  Support 

(colleagues,  administration,  parents) 

Isolation 

Money 

Miscellaneous  Items 


Number  of 

Teachers  Mentioning 
60 


47 


40 


35 

35 

30 


30 

27 

16 


4 

54 


None 


The  impossible  paper  load  of  many  teachers  was  mentioned  again  and  again, 
and  several  admitted  applying  for  positions  as  counselor  or  teacher  of 
natnematics  solely  to  escape  this  burden.  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
almost  no  teacher  complained  abort  load  In  terms  of  too  many  classes  or  too 
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many  students;  virtually  all  disappointments  were  stated  in  terms  o£  the 
teacher’s  ability  to  complete  the  needed  task- “providing  individual  guidance, 
reading  and  returning  papers,  etc. 

In  addition  to  working  conditions,  the  other  major  source  of  concern 
was  the  difficulty  of  coping  with  the  slow  learner  and  the  alienated 
learner,  who  may  be  one  and  the  same  or  not.  Teachers  recognize  that  they 
are  not  successful  in  teaching  English  to  many  of  these  students  but  they 
are  not  certain  of  what  approach  to  attempt.  A number  of  teachers  also 
expressed  concern  about  the  lack  of  professional  standards  of  colleagues. 

Any  lnterpretatj.on  of  these  c(»nplaints,  of  course,  must  recognize  that 
50  percent  of  the  English  teachers  in  these  schools  have  Master's  degrees, 
that  mo£}t  are  well  educated  in  English,  that  83  percent  read  the  English 
Journal,  that  those  interviewed  tend  to  be  the  more  successful  English 
teachers  in  the  schools  visited,  according  to  department  heads  and 
principals  (for  they  were  selected  on  this  basis),  and  that  the  average 
teacher  works  with  a classload  of  130  students  per  day.  If  such  teachers 
are  concerned  about  the  conditions  under  which  English  is  taught,  what  must 
morale  be  like  in  many  other  schools? 

Conditions  are  far  from  ideal,  then,  even  in  the  schools  selected  for 
their  strong  programs  in  English.  But  strong  teachers  have  much  resiliency. 
When  asked  in  interview  whether  they  have  tau^t  English  had  they 

known  at  the  point  of  beginning  their  careers  "what  you  know  now  about  the 
problems,  compensations,  restrictions,  and  rewards  of  the  profession," 

70  percent  indicated  that  they  would  still  become  teachers  of  English.  Only 
1C  percent  answered  that  they  would  not,  and  20  percent  were  undecided. 
Despite  problems  and  disappointments,  these  carefully  selected  teachers 
retain  their  faith  in  the  profession.. 
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narallelin*  the  i"to’*wiev  question  concernlne  disappointaoaents. 


teschez's  were  also  aslced  to  identify  their  **3iio8t  significant  compensation 
for  teaching  English,  The  analysis  of  recorded  interview  responses  indicates 
the  strong  satisfaction  which  most  teachers  find  in  their  relations  with 
students  (Table  34).  Clearly  these  teachers  are  "other  directed,"  The 


Table  34 


Most  Significant  Compensation  for  Teaching  English  Reported 

by  Teachers  in  Interviews 
(n  « 438  teachers) 


Rank  Order 
1 


2 


3 

4 


5 

6 


7 

8 


9 


10 

11 

12 


Classification  of  Compensation 


The  young  people  ("the  students,"  "young  people 
in  general,"  "the  faces  of  the  children") 


Seeing  students  "light  up" 

(this  metaphor  is  a ccanmon  cliche  apparently) 


Seeing  student  progress 


Helping  adolescents  "grapple"  with  ideas 

(and  do  other  things  with  ideas--"struggle," 
"consider,"  "work  with") 


Students  who  return  years  later 

(their  thanks,  what  they  rexnociber,  etc.) 


Helping  the  student  "taste"  literature 
(and  do  other  things  with  literature) 


Service,  a "feeling  of  accomplishment" 
Personal  intellectual  stimulation 


Subject  matter 
Variety  of  teaching 
Concern  with  ethics,  values 


Vacations 


None 


Miscellaneous 
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Number 

Mentioning 


91 


51 


77 

36 


28 


27 


26 

17 

16 

12 

11 

4 

2 

29 
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over^helmins  number  of  couments  deal  with  their  pupils  rather  than  themselves « 
They  are,  to  be  sure.  Incurable  sentimentalists  about  their  students,  talking 
about  the  "light  on  student  faces,"  "the  mountain- top  experience,"  "helping 
children  live  better,"  "lighting  a fire  in  some  students."  Perhaps  the  most 
Interesting  result  of  this  interview  question  is  the  absence  in  responses 
of  much  concern  with  subject  matter,  and  particularly  the  absence  of  any 
mention  of  composition  or  grammar.  But  noteworthy,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
these  teachers  who  expressed  such  concern  with  teaching  conditions 
are  concerned  primarily  with  student  welfare  rather  than  themselves.  They 
want  better  conditions  not  for  themselves  but  so  that  they  can  teach  more 
effectively. 


Summary 

A study  of  the  conditions  under  which  English  is  taught  in  these 
schools  known  .o  be  achieving  excellent  results  in  English  does  not  yield 
conclusive  evidence  that  conditions  are  distinctly  better  than  in  the 
average  schools  throughout  the  country.  Although  the  average  pupil  load  per 
English  teacher  of  130  is  somewhat  lower  than  reported  in  national  studies, 
although  one-third  of  the  teachers  report  teaching  only  four  English  classes 
daily,  the  modal  assignment  remains  five  classes.  Moreover,  interviews 
with  ceachers  reveal  rather  extensive  concc^rn  with  details  of  classroom 


management,  administrative  reports,  and  lack  of  general  interest  in  English 
studies  on  the  part  of  both  the  administration  and  often  the  community. 

What  does  appear  distinctive  in  these  selected  schools  is  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  staff  Itself.  The  superior  beginning  preparation  under 
which  more  than  80  percent  of  all  teachers  of  English  have  majors  in  the 
subject  is  continued  through  both  personal  initiative  and  administrative 
encouragement.  Far  more  than  in  the  typical  secondary  school,  these  teachers 
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and  join  professional  associations,  read  professional  tnagassines,  apply  for 
and  receive  stipends  and  fellowships  to  continue  their  education  in  English. 
Indeed  the  differences  seeui  so  significant  at  times  that  they  provide 
internal  support  for  the  selection  of  the  116  schools  and  support  the 
contention  that,  as  a group,  these  schools  do  seem  representative  of 
better  English  programs.  Although  project  observers  felt  that  many  of  the 
schools*  efforts  in  inservice  education  needed  more  conscious  direction,  in 
terms  of  specific  subject  and  classroom  needs,  they  were  not  unmindful  of 
the  atten^ts  presently  being  made.  Most  clear  of  all  distinctive 
characterxstics  of  these  selected  teachers  is  their  basic  professional 
Interest  in  the  subject  and  in  the  students.  As  interviews  with  the  teachers 
make  clear,  the  sixty  hours  of  work  each  week  does  not  make  the  teacher 
feel  overworked;  rather  it  makes  him  feel  overtaxed.  Project  observers 
e.  ':imated  that  almost  one- third  of  this  time  may  be  devoted  to  routine 
activities  not  directly  related  to  the  teacher* s area  of  competence.  Were 
more  of  these  demands  assigned  to  paraprofessionals,  clerks,  and  other 
teacher  aids,  the  teachers  might  find  the  demands  of  paper  correction, 
preparation,  and  professional  growth  far  more  possible  than  at  present. 


CHAPTER  III 


GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PRO(^[AMS  AND  SCHOOLS 

There  can  bo  no  argument  that  the  characteristics  common  to  large 
numbers  of  schools  are  of  greater  significance  than  their  variations  (which 
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these  general  characteristics  as  they  were  described  in  the  sumary  reports 
of  project  observers  following  each  school  visitation,  in  the  overall 
tabulation  of  observed  classroom  practices,  in  the  summary  of  interviews 
and  program  reports,  and  in  the  analysis  of  courses  of  study  and  other 
curricular  materials  found  in  the  schools*  Contributing  as  much  to  the 
chapter  discussion  are  the  attitudes  toward  the  programs  expressed  by 
teachers  and  students  in  group  and  individual  interviews.  Together  these 
findings  present  a con^osite  portrait  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
programs. 

The  tone  of  any  school  is  established  by  the  school  administrator, 
his  attitude  toward  Instruction,  his  relations  with  the  faculty  and  students 
and  the  aspects  of  the  school  which  seem  to  him  inqiortant.  When  asked  to 
specify  their  dominant  iii^ression  of  a school,  more  observers  directed 
attention  to  the  building  principal  than  to  any  other  single  person  or 
characteristic  (Table  35).  Less  frequently  named  are  the  tradition  of  the 
school,  the  nature  of  students  and  the  consauniwy,  the  school  plant,  and  the 
overall  curriculum*  Despite  the  observers'  concern  with  programs  in  English 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  departmental  staff  in  English  ranked  only 
sixth  in  frequency*  Considered  almost  as  importcint  in  diwi:erminlng  overall 
characteristics  of  the  schools  were  administrative  practices  in  the  school 


district,  the  introduction  of  administrative  innovations,  teaching  load, 
and  the  "static”  or  lethargic  atmosphere  noted  in  many  schools. 

Table  35 

Dominant  Impressions  of  Overall  Educational  Programs 

Reported  by  Observers 
(n  » 218  observers  of  113  schools) 

Rank 

Order  Characteristic  Frequency  of  Mention 

1 QtJiality  of  School  Administrator  84 

2 Tradition  of  Learning  in  the  School  54 

3 Mature  of  Students  and  the  Coosminity  43 

4 School  Plant  36 

5 Curriculum  Sequences  and  Design  34 

6 Quality  of  the  Staff  in  English  29 

7 Administrative  Practices  Associated  i^ith  20 

Large  Districts 

8 Innovations  in  Instruction  . I? 

9,5  Teaching  Loads  16 

9,5  "Static"  or  Iiethargic  Atmosphere  16 

11  Provision  for  Slow  Students  14 

12  Emphasis  on  Academic  Learning  13 

Others  mentioned  by  more  than  one  observer:  library,  grouping, 

learning  aids,  English  chairman,  ^earning  resources, 
freedom  of  teachers. 


The  lack  of  observers'  coapern  with  English  programs  reflects  to  some 
extent  the  general  nature  of  the  question  put  to  them--a  question  which 
directed  attention  away  from  ^subject  concerns,  0^at  is  your  dominant 


impression  of  the  overall  educational  program  which  you  observed  in  the 
schcclt)  Many  observers  thus  refrained  from  commenting  on  the  English 
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program,  knowing  they  would  discuss  such  matters  at  another  time.  Ti’ie 
finding  may  also  suggest  a comparatively  slight  iniluence  of  English  in 
determining  a school's  tone.  Of  the  twelve  impressions  most  frequently 
mentioned,  at  least  eight  are  directly  attributable  to  the  work  of  the 
building  principal  and  may  be  influenced  by  him. 

Observers  from  college  departments  who  iack.ed  recent  experience  with 
secondary  schools  were  impressed  with  the  near  absolute  authority  wielded 
by  a principal  in  some  school  situations.  Few  college  deans  or  presidents 
are  able  to  operate  with  such  autonomy,  selecting  and  assigning  staff, 
determining  course  content,  making  decisions  about  both  building  and  instruc- 
tion, sometimes  without  reference  to  higher  administrative  authorities,  and 
often  without  reference  tc  many  members  of  the  faculty.  Such  vautonomy  is 
not  necessarily  bad;  for  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  building 
principals  were  cited  for  their  vision,  their  concern  with  academic  learning, 
their  ability  to  work  cooperatively  with  teachers  and  provide  genuine 
instructional  leadership.  la  such  cases,  then,  the  decisions  on  instruction 
are  made  at  the  school  level  and  have  a decided  influence  on  the  program. 
Indeed,  where  authority  is  removed  from  the  principal  and  assigned  to  the 
central  office,  as  in  most  multiple  high  school  districts,  observers  were 
quick  to  note  the  stultifying  effect  of  such  practice  on  the  overall  tone  of 
the  school.  Administrative  practice  in  large  districts,  almost  always 
reported  as  a negative  force,  ranked  number  eight  among  factors  determining 
the  overall  nature  of  a program  even  though  only  59  percent  of  the  schools 
were  in  such  multiple  high  school  districts.  What  bothered  observers  was 
the  removal  in  large  districts  of  powers  of  decision  from  the  school  sits-~ 
decisions  about  teachers  and  teaching,  about  textbooks,  about  curriculum  and 
programing,  about  the  matters  which  can  be  decided  wisely  only  in  relation 
to  the  individual  class.  So  seriously  do  such  practices  affect  English  that 
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they  are  discussed  in  a separate  section  of  this  report  (See  Chapters  11$ 
VIII,  and  XII). 

More  frequently,  however,  the  building  principal  emerged  as  the 
instructional  leader,  determining  the  relative  emphasis  between  academic 
and  social  learning,  for  example,  or  the  degree  of  freedcmi  which  teachers 
are  permitted  to  exercise.  Observers  found  most  principals  of  project 
schools  genuinely  concerned  about  the  quality  of  instruction,  working  to 
provide  important  learning  experiences  for  young  people,  and  anxious  to 
improve  the  quality  rf  instruction  in  English.  A.Hhou^  many  lacked  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  time,  and  the  resources  needed  to  ensure 
continuing  high  quality  programs,  their  interest  and  influence  were  manifest. 

Several  other  considerations  directly  traceable  to  the  leadership  of 
the  building  principal  were  identified  in  a large  number  cf  observer 
reports.  Ranking  fourth  in  frequency  of  citations  was  the  general  adequacy 
of  the  school  plant  to  house  a sound  instructional  program.  The  newness  of 
the  plant  or  its  architectural  beauty  seemed  less  Important  to  obt?ervers  than 
its  functional  contribution  to  the  instructional  program.  For  Instance, 
observers  asked  themselves  if  classrooms  are  provided  with  adequate  equip- 
ment? Do  shelving  and  study  space  enhance  the  use  of  the  library?  Do 
teachers  have  a departmental  English  center,  student-conference  rooms,  and 
adequate  wor^  space  when  they  are  not  assigned  classroom  duties?  Where 

these  conditions  existed,  observers  were  generally  impressed  with  the  school 

# 

plant. 

More  than  any  other  individual,  the  principal  must  be  responsible, 
too,  for  the  intellectual  climate  in  the  school.  The  lack  of  Interest  of 
seme  faculties  in  the  major  educational  and  social  concerns  of  our  day  is 
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onl"  too  app^.tent  to  an  outside  observer.  IK  is  reflected:  in  lunchroom 
and  lounge  conversation  of  teachers > in  the  nature  of  asse,*bliesj  in  :he 
principal's  own  interests,  and  In  the  way  in  which  thece  interests  are  reflected 
directly  and  obliquely  thioa^out  the  school. 

An  Interest  in  educational  developments  can  promoted  through  formal 
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meetings  or  visited  ieipressive  new  programs;  an  interest  in  current  social 
events  can  be  promoted  throu^i  round  cables  or  panel  sessions  held  after 
school  or  during  noon  hrur  or  assemblies  involving  teachers,  students,  or 
outside  visitors;  - knowledge  of  woild  affairs,  through  special  displays 
and  international  (student  and  teacher)  exchange  programs  ; au  interest  in 
local  and  world  culture,  through  optional  evening  or  after  school  projects, 
as  well  as  through  exhibits  or  special  programs  featuring  outstanding  works 
of  art,  dance,  or  drama.  In  one  school,  teachers  and  students  organized  a 
special  evening  arts  series  of  soloists,  instrumentalists,  and  dramatic 
readings;  another  planned  a subscription  series  of  monthly  Wednesday  after- 
noon lectures  on  contemporary  affairs;  one  school  planned  a monthly  film 
series,  bringing  to  students  in  the  course  of  a year  such  major  foreign  and 
domestic  works  of  art  as  "Potemkin,"  "Nanook  of  the  North,"  "The  Informer," 
and  "Citizen  Kane."  A fourth  school  devoted  a spring  evening  to  the  creative 
and  performing  arts,  displaying  student  work  (creative  writing,  graphic  produc- 
tion) and  featuring  a student  prepared  program  of  poetry  reading,  dance., 
and,  song.  Such  events  will  be  merely  window  dressing,  of  course,  if  they  do 
not  grow  from  a deep  and  overriding  concern  of  th&  school  faculty  with  the 
major  cultural  and  social  events  of  our  time.  But  more  often  than  not^ 
they  reflect  the  virility  and  vigor  of  a faculty  and  a principal  inteiicct«ially 
alive,  contrasted  with  the  lethargy,  the  "static"  atmosphere  of  a faculty 
disinterested  in  intellectual  concerns. 
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Stireagth  of  innovation  in  education  is  related  to  this  "static” 
quality,  although  observers  did  not  always  find  that  innovation  reflected 
sound  educational  purposes  (See  Chapter  XIV  on  experimental  progr£?as), 
most  agree  that  soma  experimental  activity  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
any  program.  Schools  must  continue  to  inform  th^selves  of  more  efficient 
teaching  methods,  not  ignore  new  ideas.  The  difference  between  those 
schools  concerned  with  innovations  and  those  lacking  concern  was  sufficiently 
important  to  rank  eight  on  the  list  of  dominant  impressions;  however,  as 
shown  later  in  this  chapter,  the  English  departments  per  se  seemed  not 
unduly  influenced  by  new  approaches. 

Another  factor  mventioned  third  most  frequently,  the  characteristics 
of  students  and  community,  proved  less  determinant  of  quality  In  che  schools 
than  observers  initially  anticipated.  Some  early  critics  of  the  design 
of  the  Study  worried  lest  the  ivsport  identify  little  more  than  overt  and 
obvious  differences  in  social  class,  but  such  was  not  the  result.  To  be 
sure,  student  bodies  composed  of  boys  and  girls  from  cosmopolitan, 
racially-mixed  groups  representing  several  social  classes  did  contrast 
sharply  with  those  conq>osed  of  students  from  relatively  restricted, 
middle  class  white  suburban  communities,  but  not  always  did  such  differences 
seem  directly  to  affect  the  teaching  of  English,  It  is  part  of  the  current 
landscape  in  American  education  that  such  conditions  must  inevitably  be 
found  and  reported.  Surprisingly,  however,  it  was  the  tradition  of 
education  in  the  school  and  community  which  most  iaq>res?  observers, 
regardless  of  its  social  class  distinctions.  The  excf 'lence  of  more  than 
a few  well  established  schools  seemed  attributed  less  to  specific  characteris- 
tics of  program,  staff,  or  students  than  tvo  a traditional  supposition  in 
the  school  and  community  that  the  program  must  be  excellent.  "Parents 
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expect  thel'&  students  to  learn  here,”  reported  one  principal* 
long  had  a tradition  of  academic  learning,”  revealed  another.  Xn  such 
schools,  achievement-oriented  students  and  staff  seem  to  restrict  most  of 
their  concern  to  major  academic  objectives,  tolerating  less  willingly  than 
others  the  seductions  of  social  or  pseudo- Intellectual  events. 

^is  maimer  of  orientation  is  often  strengthened  by  the  tradition  of 
an  ethnic  group  in  the  comnninlty.  The  Swedish  families  were  credited  with 
establishing  a vigorous  academic  program  in  one  city  school  system;  In- 
migrant  Jewish  parents  were  raising  the  tone  of  another  school;  the  serious 
scholastic  attitudes  of  Oriental  students  contributed  to  a third.  The 
impact  of  nearby  military  installations  or  of  governmental  laboratories 
and  research  centers  in  outlying  towns  throughout  the  nation  also  contribute 
materially  to  the  lutellcctuel  atmosphere  of  many  schools.  When  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  engineers,  technical  workers,  or  widely  traveled  military 
personnel  comprise  as  much  as  10  tb  15  percent  of  a student  body,  their 
impact  is  considerable.  The  southern  or  southwestern  child  for  whom 

or  Japan  may  seem  little  more  than  a history  lesson  dally  encounters 
friends  who  have  traveled  to  these  very  countries;  friends  whose  families 
may  value  knowledge,  learning,  and  academic  success  far  more  highly  than 
has  his  own  cossnunlty  in  the  past.  More  than  any  other  factor,  the 
presence  of  a substantial  number  of  such  ’’intruders”  seems  to  be  changing 
the  tradition  in  many  long  established  southern  and  western  schools,  and, 
to  the  project  staff,  offers  one  plausible  explanation  as  to  why  a number 
of  out-of-the-way  schools,  rather  than  others  mere  comfortably  regional  in 
composition,  emerged  as  institutions  particularly  promising  in  their  geo- 
graphic area.  Surely  the  vigorous  character  of  such  schools  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  depressing  static  quality  of  some  intellectually  and 
geographicaliy  isolated  schools,  schools  in  which  teachers,  parents,  and 
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students  are  s reflection  of  an  excessively  rigid,  unchanging  local  social 
order. 


But  the  decline  of  tradition  was  observed  with  sufficient  frequency 
to  deserve  special  discussion.  High  schools  change  as  their  conmunities 
change-=a  truism  of  ihnerican  educatior.  but  one  reflected  in  many  ways  by 
schools  visited  here.  Especially  in  our  changing  cities  do  we  find  schools 
whose  traditions  were  created  out  of  the  middle  class  culture  of  the  Thirties 
faced  with  school  populations  and  educational  needs  far  different  frf6&» 
those  initially  conceived.  Popular  reputation  of  "the”  academic  school 
in  a community  dies  slowly;  so  do  the  program  accoutrements  of  the  college 
preparatory  schocl.  *'This  isn't  the  school  that  it  once  was,"  ruefully 
complains  one  teacher.  Or,  "this  school  is  dying  if  it  is  not  already 
dead."  Certainly  a tradition  of  academic  achievement,  earned  slowly  over 
the  years,  can  persist  long  after  its  justification.  Many  schools  and 
progrsns,  observers  felt,  were  viewed  in  their  decline.  And  it  is  not 
surprising  in  a study  devoted  to  describing  the  English  program  in 
institutions  known  to  be  achieving  excellent  results  in  English,  that  some 
of  these  results  may  be  attributed  more  to  yesterday’s  students  than  to 
today's.  Faced  with  changing  conditions  and  student  bodies  which  they  do 
not  always  understand,  teachers  struggle  to  achieve  the  same  standards  cf 
performance  from  their  pupils  as  from  those  graduates  for  which  their  school 
has  been  long  acclaimed.  Many  understand,  of  course,  that  the  standards  no 
longer  fit  the  need  of  today's  students  and  seek  an  acceptable  compromise. 
More  often  than  not,  project  observers  commended  teachers  for  their 
struggle,  sympathized  with  their  inability  to  find  educational  solutions 
for  problems  created  by  changing  neighborhoods,  and  reported  that  many 
programs  may  be  better— at  least  for  academically  inclined  students- -than 


they  would  otherwise  be  as  a result  of  such  attempts  to  "live  up"  to  the 
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taenkories  of  the  recent  past.  Where  schools  permit  such  tradition  to 
interfere  with  discharging  responsibilities  to  new  kinds  of  students  and 
new  needs,  the  attempt  is,  of  course,  quite  indefensible. 

Another  "tradition”  also  influences  the  character  of  school  faculties — 
not  always  in  favorable  ways— and  this  is  the  tradition  of  public  experi* 
mentation.  A number  of  schools  visited  in  the  Study  had  achieved  enviable 
national  distinction  as  a result  of  their  innovations  and  contributions  to 
American  education.  Inevitably,  such  publicity  creates  in  a faculty  a 
desirable  esprit  de  corps,  an  enthusiasm  for  change.  Inevitably,  too,  the 
reputation  attracts  to  the  schools  visitors  from  everywhere  in  the  country. 
Insofar  as  the  English  programs  visited  in  the  present  Study,  such  publicity 
too  often  seems  to  have  an  undesirable  effect r Among  some  faculties,  for 
example,  it  creates  a parochial  smugness,  a satisfaction  with  things  as 
they  are,  an  attitude  of  superiority  and  lack  of  concern  with  the  total 
profession.  Said  one  observer* s report: 

The  overall  educational  program  seemed  to  me  perfectly  mediocre, 
but  the  mediocrity  was  disguised  by  a false  air  of  hustle,  bustle, 
needless  confusion,  and  unbelievable  scheduling  complexities  .... 
Teachers  and  students  alike  are  so  thoroughly  enamoured  of  the  system, 
and  so  convinced  they  are  of  superior  intellectual  capacity  that 
everyone  felt,  as  nearly  as  I could  tell,  that  he  must  perform  in  an 
unusual  way  ....  Needless  complexity  of  scheduling  and  administra- 
tive organization  that  has  as  its  purpose  imitation  of  the  private 
preparatory  school,  and  as  its  result,  the  subs^.itution  of  constant 
motion  for  solid  substance,  pose  for  real  achievement. 

Perhaps  even  more  serious  is  the  discovery  that  in  many  such  experimentally- 
oriented  schools,  administrators  develop  a greater  concern  with  the  super- 
ficial trappings  of  programs— getting  teams  of  teachers  together,  achieving 
flexibility  in  scheduling,  substituting  chimes  or  music  for  bells— rather 
than  with  the  progrcuns  themselves,  the  subject  content,  and  ^opecially  with 
the  pupils  who  are  to  be  tauj^t.  These  observations  are  discussed  more 
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fully  in  Chepter  XIV*  Perhaps  any  high  school  sufficiently  distinguished  to 
attract  national  attention  will  change  as  a result  of  the  publicity  it 
receives.  It  becomes  influenced  by  what  Theodore  Sizer  refe>.*s  to  as  the 
"gee  whiz"  syndrone*^  Administrators  aud  teachers  in  such  schools,  however, 
need  to  exercise  caution  so  as  not  to  confuse  glowing  public  reports  of 

.A  J BA  ^ Mm  J mm  ^ mam  mm.  mm  mmX^  Mk  mm  mm  mm  mm  ^ mrnmmmm  mm 

uiicxiL  pA.au wjLUc;c>  JbtA  bcaw&&JLA&^  WJLW&&  W&&U 

According  to  the  project  observers,  then,  two  broad  factors  more 
than  anything  else  determine  the  overall  excellence  of  a hi^  school 
program:  (1)  the  quality  of  instructional  and  administrative  leadership 

demonstrated  by  the  principal;  (2)  the  school's  position  in  the  coismunlty 
with  respect  to  the  aspirations  and  traditions  of  learniug*  Again  ac^ 
again  these  influences  seemed  to  predominate  and  to  affect  English  instruc- 
tion in  both  positive  and  negative  ways. 

General  Strengths  and  of  English  Progr^s 

Just  as  administrative  leadership  affects  the  Intellectual  climate  of 
a school,  so  it  profoundly  influences  the  nature  of  English  instruction* 
Following  the  complete  sequence  of  group  and  Individual  interviews,  the 
study  of  progipama, guides,  and  questionnaires,  and  the  visits  to  classrooms, 
each  project  observer  submitted  a final  summary  of  his  individual  assess- 
ment of  the  English  program.  Tables  36  and  37  present  an  analysis  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  identified  by  observers  in  218  separate  summary 
reports*  The  most  apparent  indication  is  that  the  quality  of  both  staff 
and  departmental  leadership  Influences  the  teaching  of  English  in  decisive 
ways. 

The  preparation  and  characteristics  of  teachers  of  English  In  these 
schools  are  described  separately  (See  Chapter  II).  Their  overall  excellence, 

^Theodore  Sizer,  "Classroom  Revolution:  Reform  or  PanacAa?"  The 

Saturday  Review.  XLVIII  (June  10,  1965),  54* 
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t Table  3o 


Strengths  o£  English  Departments  Identified  in  Summary  Reports 
(n  a 218  summary  reports  on  113  schools) 


Rank 

Order 

Strengths 

Number 
of  Times 
Mentioned 

1 

Quality  of  the  English  Staff 

90 

2 

Program  in  Composition 

. 50 

3 

Department  Head 

49 

4 

Resources  Available  for  Teaching 

40 

5.5 

Climate  of  Work  in  Department 

33 

5.5 

Program  in  Literature 

33 

7 

# 

Light  Teaching  Load 

32 

8 

Experimentation  and  Innovation 

30 

9 

Guided  Individual  Reading  Programs 

23 

10 

Library 

22 

11 

Program  in  Honors  or  Advanced  Placement 

21 

12 

Program  in  Speech  or  Oral  English 

19 

Also  mentioned  freouently:  central  administration  of  school  17; 

electives  in  English  14;  provisions  for  slow  learners  14; 
Involvement  in  professional  activity  12;  grouping  11; 
relation  to  neighboring  university  II. 

however,  seems  indisputable’ -as  some  82  percent  possevss  majors  in  English, 
mote  than  50  percent  possess  Master's  degrees,  and  an  overwhelming  number 
express  a great  zeal  for  teaching.  In  light  of  these  facts,  sound  prepara- 
tion and  enlightened  professional  attitudes  evolve  as  critical  issues.  But 
team  observers  noted  other  characteristics  wbout  the  pr'^paration  of  teachers 
Seldom,  for  example,  did  they  find  uniformly  excellent  teachers  in  any 

I 

department.  Instead,  the  successful  English  departments  seem  to  rely  more 
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on  a nucleus  of  outstanding  English  teachers  who  serve  as  models  or 
catalysts  for  the  greater  number  of  mediocre  or  at  least  nondescript 
teachers  in  the  department.  Not  many  wholly  inconq[>etent  English  teachers, 
however,  were  employed  in  any  of  these  schools;  rather,  in  those  departments 
where  the  quality  of  the  English  staff  was  cited  as  a weakness,  there 

t0Ti(|0(?  tn  ninnhAyg  n£  hognViQyg  qiP 

interest  who  could  have  been  inspired  to  more  successful  efforts  by  a 

small  cadre  of  gifted  teachers.  The  implication  for  departmental  staffing 

is  thus  clear,  and  seems  to  level  support  to  systems  of  merit  pay  as 

special  recognition  for  the  truly  '*master  teacher.”  Schools  must  find  ways 

of  rewarding  and  thus  retaining  these  master  English  teachers,  who  can 

fulfill  the  function  of  increasing  the  'level  of  performance  of  ether 

teachers.  A major  responsibility,  then,  of  any  administration  seeking 

excellence  in  English  Is  to  attract  a number  of  gifted  teachers  and  to 

provide  opportunity  for  the  chemistry  of  interaction  among  English  teachers. 

As  "master  teachers”  are  important,  in  equal  respect  the  quality 

and  leadership  of  departmental  chairmen  cannot  be  underestimated. 

Mentioned  third  in  frequency  among  strengths  and  first  in  weaknesses 

(Table  37),  the  chairman-- if  well  prepared  and  given  adequate  time  and 

responsibility- -can  provide  the  vision  and  Inspiration  vital  to  a truly 

outstanding  program.  So  'nrisble  were  the  conditions  and  responsibilities 

of  the  chairmen  in  these  schools  and  so  critical  the  implications,  that 

the  project  staff  called  two  separate  conferences  to  fonmxlate  recommenda- 

2 

tions  on  the  functioning  of  the  English  chairman.'  The  characteristics  of 
2 

Robert  LaCampa3ne  (ed.),  High  School  Departments  of  English:  Their 

Organization.  Administration,  and  Supervision  (Champaign,  111 , : National 

Council  of  Teachers  of  Engiis*',  1965)* 


Table  37 


Weaknesses  o£  English  Departments  Identified  In  Summary  Reports 
(n  B 218  su&uaary  reports  on  113  schools) 


Rank 

Order 

Strengths 

Number 
of  Times 
Mentioned 

1 

J. 

viu^uwaj.  oujky 

2 

Inadequate  Provisions  for  Slow  Learners 

58 

3 

Lack  of  Sequence  and  Integration  in 
Curriculum 

49 

4 

Unreasonable  Teaching  loads 

46 

5 

Inadequate  Program  in  language 

43 

6 

Poor  Teaching  Staff 

42 

7 

Inadequate  Program  la  Composition 

41 

8 

Routine,  Mechanical  Teaching 

37 

9 

Lack  of  Departmental  Philosophy  ox 
Poirt  of  View 

29 

10 

Absence  of  Classroom  Book  Collections 
and  Supplementary  Texts 

27 

11,5 

Lack  of  Supervision  and  Help  for 
Beginning  Teachers 

26 

11.5 

Inadequate  Program  in  Literature 

26 

Other  veaknesses  frequently  mentioned:  lack  of  support  by  school 

administration  19;  inadequate  grouping  practices  17;  lack  of 
attention  to  reatiing  skills  16;  large  city  administrative 
practices  11;  overemphasis  on  lecturing  11;  Inadequate  supply 
of  textbooks  9;  rapid  teacher  curnover  9;  inadequate  library  8. 


desirable  (kepartxnental  leadership  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report 
(See  Chapter  However,  the  respo^r^sibility  of  the  coalman  for  the 

effective  operrtion  of  many  aspects  of  the  program  identified  as 
chairacteristlc  strengths  or  weaknesses  is  apparent.  Clearly  the  adequacy 
of  irescurceG  and  the  climate  of  work  (strengtiis  rated  4 and  5.5)  depend 


oi\  the  chairman;  ao  do  the  lack  of  sequence  and  articulation,  the  lack 
of  a departmental  point  of  view  toward  teaching  English,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  help  provided  beginning  teachers  (weaknesses  ranked  3,  9,  11.5). 

The  absence  of  creative  teaching--reliance  on  routine,  mechanical  approaches 
(weakness  No.  8)--perhaps  reflect  as  much  the  absence  of  direct  classroom 

9upd.vx0xv»i  c\o  uiic  <&iicivic\jucivjr  vx 

Programs  designed  for  separate  aspects  of  English  provoked  various 
reactions  from  project  observers.  The  most  striking  overall  impression 
is  the  absence  of  programs  in  language  (grammar,  usage,  semantics,  etc.) 
among  the  best  of  reported  strengths  and  its  high  rating  among  recurrent 
weaknesses  (No.  5).  As  the  special  chapter  makes  clear  (Chapter  VI), 
observers  found  little  to  praise  in  language  instruction  programs  in  the 
schools.  In  effect,  what  the  Study  clearly  reveals  is  the  absence  of  any 
national  agreement  or  consensus  concerning  the  teaching  of  language,  leading 
to  chaos  in  most  school  programs.  In  composition  and  in  literature, 
however,  observers  were  both  quick  to  praise  and  quick  to  condemn. 

Programs  designed  for  advanced  college  preparatory  students  were  so 
frequently  identified  as  outstanding  that  this  characteristic  emerges  as 
a special  strength  (No.  11).  But  such  was  not  true  of  English  programs 
for  the  slow  student,  the  lower  track.  In  school  after  school  observers 
were  disturbed  to  find  little  attention  di:*ected  to  the  needs  of  the  less 
able  student.  Confusion  and  diffidence  on  the  part  of  teachers  toward 
such  instruction  were  noted,  as  well  as  a general  lack  of  esepended  time, 
energy,  and  funds.  Of  course ^ this  finding  may  reflect  the  unique  nature 
of  the  schools  studied,  schools  selected  because  of  their  reportedly  strong 
programs  in  English  for  college  preparatory  students.  Yet  little  evidence 
is  available  to  suggest  that  stronger  programs  for  the  slow  student  are  in 
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opsratlon  elsewhere  (See  discussion  for  this  topic  in  Chapter  XX). 

Another  major  characteristic  of  outstanding  English  progrms  is  the 
adequacy  of  the  supply  of  books  and  learning  materials.  Of  vital  importance 
is  a rich  supply  of  textbooks  in  every  classroom,  a well-stocked  accessible 

m 

library,  supplementary  books  and  learning  resources,  and  a classroom  book 
collection.  When  prvesent,  they  add  substantially  to  the  effectiveness  of  a 
program  (strengihs  4,  9,  10);  when  Inadequate  or  unavailable,  they  clearly 
hamper  the  teacher  (weakness  No.  10). 

Also  characteristic  of  the  better  English  programs  are  the  reasonable 
teaching  loads,  albeit  findings  fall  to  reveal  it  as  a major  inhlbltive 
factor  in  instruction.  Teaching  conditions  ranked  seventh  among  the  strengths, 
and  fourth  among  weaknesses.  College  professors  amon^  the  teams  of  observers 
alternated  between  pity  and  despair  over  what  they  found  in  some  school 
situations:  average  pupil- teacher  ratios  in  excess  of  150,  five  classes 

per  teacher,  committee  assignments,  lack  of  preparation  periods.  Yet  in 
one- fourth  of  the  schools  a deliberate  attempt  had  been  made  by  principals 
to  conform  to  the  general  standards  recommended  by  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  and  the  Commission  on  English  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board — four  classes,  not  more  than  100  pupils,  time  for  paper- 
grading,  conferences,  and  preparation.  In  most  schools  where  such  efforts 
are  being  made,  teacher  morale  seemed  higher,  and  the  level  of  instruction 
seemed  elevated.  Although  other  factors,  such  as  quality  of  the  staff, 
leadership  in  the  department,  and  resources  available  were  more  crucial  than 
load  in  contributing  to  the  overall  excellence  of  programs,  a substantial 
number  of  observers  agreed  that  load  was  a critical  factor. 

Observers  in  this  Study  thus  feel  the  major  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  English  departments  fall  into  five  distinct  categories:  quality  of  the 
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faculty,  strength  and  vision  of  departmental  chairman,  adequacy  of  resources, 
intelligent  planning  of  various  programs,  and  reasonable  teaching  conditions. 
In  subsequent  chapters  of  this  report,  each  of  these  characteristics  is 
discussed  in  relation  to  particular  aspects  of  the  programs. 

Classroom  Practices  in 

The  most  important  aspect  in  assessing  programs  in  English  consisted 
of  visits  to  preselected  classrooms  to  observe  the  teaching  of  English. 

To  guide  observers  in  recording  impressions  at  the  time  of  observation, 
a special  card  for  recording  data  vas  designed  (See  Appendix  B,  Instrument 
No.  23).  The  card  provided  the  observer  with  a way  of  recording  unique 
characteristics  of  the  classroom:  the  number  of  minutes  observed,  the 

emphasis  in  content  and  method,  the  degree  of  pupil  involvement,  and 
related  concerns.  The  cards  later  were  analyzed  separately,  as  were 
overall  sinmary  reports  on  the  classroom  visits  completed  by  ea^h  observer. 

A total  of  32,580  minutes  were  observed  in  1,609  classes  of  the  116 
schools  initially  included  in  the  study*  Of  these,  some  298  visits  or 
18.5  percent  were  to  classes  classified  as  advanced  or  honors  sections; 

187  or  18.4  percent  were  to  terminal  or  ''slow*'  sections;  682  or  42.4 
percent  were  to  general  sections  or  classes  grouped  heterogeneously  in  terms 
of  ability.  Some  442  classes  or  27.6  percent  of  those  visited  were  grouped 
in  ways  not  known  to  or  not  recorded  by  the  observers.  In  most  cases  these 
classes  were  "middle  groups"  or  "heterogeneously  grouped"  sections.  Not 
analyzed  or  reported  here  are  the  reports  on  additional  classroom  visits 
to  programs  selected  as  representative  of  Catholic,  independent,  large  city 
schools,  or  experimental  English  programs*  The  discussion  of  these  programs 
Is  presented  In  later  chapters  of  the  report* 
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The  Content  of  English  Classes 

The  sunmaries  of  observers  present  a ccssposite  portrait  of  various 
eixphases  in  English  instruction.  Although  they  represent  only  a sampling 
of  practices  in  these  schools,  the  cumulative  teaching  time  observed  is 
sufficiently  great  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  uncharacteristic  or 
unusual  practices  occasionally  observed  do  not  skew  the  entire  report.  To 
be  sure,  teachers  did  know  when  to  expect  observers  (although  they  did  not 
know  which  classes  would  be  observed);  all  teachers  were  asked  to  continue 
with  their  regular  class  schedule,  and  most  of  them  did.  Teachers  pre- 
ferring not  to  be  observed  were  permitted  to  so  indicate  on  a special  form 
(See  Instrument  Noo  5).  Inmost  schools,  few  classes  were  closed  to 
observers!;  those  that  were  closed  were  in  most  cases  coo^rised  of  difficult 
groups  cf  slow  learners.  Much  more  frequently,  teachers  invited  observers 
into  all  of  their  classes,  but  since  time  often  did  not  permit  observing 
all  teachers  In  all  schools,  a selective  process  was  developed  on  the  basis 
that  each  observer  should  arrange  only  visits  which  seemed  most  reasonable 
in  view  of  the  overall  purposes  of  the  Project.  To  facilitate  this 
process,  staff  meaibars  were  often  directed  by  the  recommendations  of  either 
the  principal  or  department  chairman  to  classes  which  were  assessed  as 
outstandlngo  This  fact,  togethsr  with  the  inevitable  tendency  of  insecure  or 
inexperienced  English  teachers  to  close  classes,  suggests  that  to  the  extent 
that  observations  were  atyplccl,  they  were  skewed  to  include  a relatively 
greater  number  of  "average"  and  "better"  classes* 

On  few  occasions  did  observers  report  evidence  of  teachers  in  the 
schools  preparing  especially  for  observert.  In  such  situations,  a slightly 
greater  number  of  student  presentations  and  a few  more  study  periods  were 
encountered,  but  general  obaervations  indicate  thv'^t  the  nature  of  instruction 
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did  not  differ  markedly  from  that  in  classes  not  receiving  advance  informa* 
tion.  In  the  judgment  of  the  project  staff,  these  small  differences  did 
not  materially  alter  the  overall  findings,  most  of  which  reveal  strikingly 
pronounced  characteristics. 

Analysis  of  these  classroom  reports  made  on  specially  prepared  cards 
provided  a number  of  significant  deductions,  probably  none  so  revealing, 
hcvever,  as  the  prevailing  tendency  to  emphasize  certain  components  of 
English  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  According  to  reports  on 
32,580  minutes  of  classroom  observation,  the  teaching  of  literature  Is 
emphasized  In  the  high  school  more  than  all  other  aspects  of  English  combined* 
Table  38  reveals  that  of  the  total  time  observed,  some  17,03f  minutes  or 
52.2  percent  of  the  instruction  emphasized  literature.  In  contrast,  only 
13.5  percent  or  4,386  minutes  were  devoted  to  language  and  15.7  percent  or 
5,134  minutes  to  composition^  Number  of  minutes  and  percentage  emphasized 
in  other  aspects  of  English  were:  1,662  minutes  (4.9  percent)  speech;  411 

minutes  (4.5  percent)  reading;  424  minutes  (1.3  percent)  mass  media.  The 
dominant  emphasis  on  literature  is  demonstrated  even  more  clearly  by 
ccmparlng  tendencies  by  separate  cXcsses.*  In  some  7S5  separate  classes, 
literature  was  rated  as  primary  emphasis;  in  123,  It  rated  second;  in  10, 
third.  Composition  was  seen  as  primary  emphasis  In  242  classes;  as  second 
emphasis  in  86;  as  third  emphasis  in  14.  Observers  reported  language  first 
in  205;  second  in  96;  third  in  17.  The  primary  concern  of  teachers  with 
literature  Is  apparent  throughout;  in  most  classes  observers  did  not  even 
report  a second  emphasis. 

The  emphasis  In  classroom  teaching  varies  somewhat  with  the  level  and 
type  of  class,  althou^  literature  received  greater  attention  than  any 
other  aspect  of  English,  whether  in  terminal  classes  in  grade  ten  or 
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Table  38 


Content  Emphasized  in  Classroom  Teaching 
(n  ^ 1,609  English  classes  in  116  schools) 


Rank 

Emphasis  Reported 
By  Observer 

Total  Kumber 
of  Minutes 

Percent 

1 

Literature 

17,036 

52.2 

2 

Composition 

5,134 

15.7 

3 

Language 

4,386 

13.5 

4 

Speech- -formal  or  informal 

1,662 

4.9 

5 

Reading 

1,411 

4.5 

6 

Mass  Media 

424 

1.3 

7 

No  Content  Emphasized 

273 

0.8 

Other 

2.254 

7.1 

Total 

32,580 

100.0 

advanced  classes  in  grade  twelve.  Table  39  compares  the  findings  for  tenth 
and  twelfth  year  English  classes;  Table  40  for  classes  of  slow  or  terminal 
students.  Certain  distinctions  are  worth  noting.  Even  though  receiving 
primary  attention  in  all  classes  at  all  levels,  literature  receives  less 
emphasis  during  grade  ten  and  less  emphasis  in  terminal  classes  than  it 
does  in  grade  twelve.  Proportionally  greater  attention  is  thus  devoted  to 
language.  Almost  20  percent  of  all  Instructional  time  for  slow  students 
emphasizes  language  (often  through  usage  drill  sheets),  and  more  than  20 
percent  of  grade  ten  instructional  time  is  devoted  to  content  in  this  area. 
Indeed  for  many  students  the  review  of  grammar  introduced  at  this  level 
seems  to  be  the  last  formal  study  of  the  structure  of  English  in  the  high 
school  program* 

The  only  other  perceptible  shift  in  en^hasis  related  to  grade  level 
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Content  Emplinsis  in  Classroom  Teaching 
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Table  39 


Comparison  of  Content  Emphasized 
in  Tenth  and  Twelfth  Grade  Classes 


Grade  10 


Grade  12 


Emphasis  Reported  (n  » 9:>410  minutes)  (n  » 9,602  minutes) 

by  Observers  Number  Minutes  Percentage  Number  Minutes  Percentage 

Literature 

4,327 

46.0 

5,916 

61o5 

Language 

2,017 

21.5 

810 

8,4 

Composition 

1,397 

14,8 

1,338 

13.9 

Speech 

680 

7.2 

273 

2.9 

Reading 

259 

2.8 

314 

3.3 

Mass  Media 

134 

1.4 

160 

1.7 

N:>  Content  Emphasized 

50 

0.5 

93 

1.0 

Other 

546 

5,8 

693 

7.3 

Total 

9,410 

100.0 

9,602 

100.0 

Table  40 

Content  Emphasized  in  Teaching  Terminal  Students 
(n  * 3,618  minutes  of  classroom  observation) 

Rank 

Emphasis  Reported 
by  Observer 

Total  Number 
of  Minutes 

Percentage  of 
Time  En^hasized 

Percentage  Reported 
All  Classes 

1 

Literature 

1,447 

40.8 

52.2 

2 

Language 

719 

19.9 

13.5 

3 

Composition 

541 

15.0 

15.7 

4 

Reading 

374 

10.4 

4.5 

5 

Speech  

236 

6.5 

4.9 

6 

No  Content  Emphasized  106 

2.9 

0.8 

7 

Mass  Media 

15 

0.4 

1.3 

8 

Other 

150 

4.1 

7.1 

Total 

3,618 

100.0 

100.0 
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or  grouping  is  the  finding  that  10,4  percent  of  the  instructional  time  for 
terminal  classes  emphasizes  the  teaching  of  reading  skills,  almost  double 
the  percentage  for  classes  in  general  and  an  indication  of  the  stress 
placed  on  remedial  or  corrective  reading  for  students  in  lower  i.l»ility 
groups.  Somewhat  more  time  is  devoted  to  formal  and  informal  speech 
activity  in  terminal  groups  and  in  the  tenth  grade.  More  surprising  is 
the  discovery  that  the  percent  of  classroom  time  stressing  composition 
hovers  around  15  percent  regardless  of  type  of  class  or  grade  level. 

That  department  chairmen  are  only  slightly  aware  of  the  high  degree 
of  emphasis  on  literature  identified  by  the  observation  reports  was 
revealed  by  a special  questionnaire  completed  by  the  chairmen  of  104  of 
the  original  116  schools.  Their  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  time 
corresponds  in  direction,  although  not  in  intensity,  to  the  findings  of 
observers.  Table  41  presents  the  data.  In  effect,  at  every  level  teachers 

Table  41 

Percentage  of  Time  Devoted  to  Aspects  of  English 
at  Different  Levels  Estimated  by  Department  Chairmen 

(n  = 104  chairmen) 


Aspect  of  Content  Percentage  of  Time  Estimated  Expended  in  Grade 


10 

11 

12 

Literature 

30.5 

41.5 

46.5 

Composition 

21.5 

22.0 

24.5 

Tjanguage 

23.0 

18.5 

15.5 

Reading 

4.5 

3.0 

2.0 

Speetsh 

8.5 

6.5 

4.5 

Other  Aspects 

12,0 

o 

00 

9.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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appear  to  devote  almost  15  percent  additional  time  to  teaching  literature 
than  the  department  chairman  estimates  and  20  to  25  percent  less  time  to 
composition  and  language. 

^.he  rindings  seem  clear.  Literature  receives  major  emphasis  throughout 
the  program  and  this  en^hasis  increases  at  higher  grade  levels.  Language 
receives  its  greatebt  emphasis  in  grade  ten  and  declines  in  emphasis 
thereafter.  Hot  more  than  one-seventh  of  classroom  time  is  directed 
toward  instruction  in  cos^osltion.  Reading  receives  greater  attention  in 
slow  classes  than  in  others  but  like  speech  and  mass  media  seems  not  to 
receive  great  attention. 

Additional  insight  into  the  content  onphasis  of  instruction  was 
gleaned  from  interviews  of  departmental  chairmen  and  group  interviews  of 
tw'^^lfth  grade  students.  In  most  cases  students  were  those  in  above- 
average  ability  groups,  oftaa  those  listed  as  Advanced  Placement.  One 
series  of  questions  asked  both  chairmen  and  students  to  estimate  where 
thirty  selected  concept o were  often  taught  in  the  English  program  or  if 
they  received  any  emphasis  at  all  (See  Instrument  Ho.  8).  The  thirty  items 
were  intended  as  a sampling,  not  a definitive  list  of  concepts  that  could 
be  taught  during  the  high  school  years.  They  were  selected  by  the  staff 
upon  recommendation  of  the  advisory  committee  after  a preliminary  field 
tryout  indicated  the  potential  value  of  such  an  interview  device.  Some 
items  were  dropped  at  this  time  since  certain  concepts  (hubris,  for 
example)  confused  chairmen  and  students  alike  and  therefore  seemed  non- 
discriminatory.  The  final  concepts  were  selected  as  broauly  representative 
of  ideas  often  stressed  in  literature,  language,  and  composition. 

Table  42  presents  the  interview  reports  of  student  and  chalxmen 
reactions  to  th^  concent  check  Ils...  The  apparent  disparity  between  the 
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reactions  of  students  and  department  chaimen  may  be  explained  by  the 
sho  rter  memories  of  the  students,  who  report  most  concepts  stressed  at 
lower  levels  than  do  the  department  chairmen.  For  example,  for  students 
the  modal  percentage  for  teaching  of  the  thirv^y  concepts  is  p**lor  to 
grade  ten,  whereas  chaiim'^n  reported  only  five  concepts  taught  most  frequently 
at  this  level.  Similarly,  the  percentage  responses  of  students  for  grades 
ten  and  eleven  consistently  tend  to  be  higher  than  t-^r  chairmen. 

Certain  concepts  which  chairmen  believe  are  stret'sed  seem  not  to  be 
recalled  by  students.  The  disparity  exceeds  20  percent  for  slanting, 
argumentation,  inference,  determiners,  precis,  cnnsistency  of  diction, 
levels  of  abstraction,  periodic  Sentence,  and  euphemism.  To  scxne  extent,  of 
course,  the  difference  may  be  attributable  to  student  failure  to  relate  the 
terms  used  by  interviewers  to  concepts  which  had  been  studied  but  identified 
in  some  other  way. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  is  the  verification  which  these 
data  provide  of  the  major  stress  on  literature  in  most  programs,  the  adequacy 
of  many  programs  in  composition,  and  the  fragmentation  of  nearly  all  language 
programs.  Both  chairme'n  and  students  agree  that  many  literary  concepts  are 
thoroughly  taught.  Alliteration,  metaphor,  blank  verse,  epic,  satire, 
analogy,  paradox,  and  allegory  are  known  to  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
respondents.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  one-third  of  ail  classes,  and 
sometimes  more  than  half,  indicate  that  they  have  never  been  introduced  to 
slanting  (43,5  percent),  argumentation  (35,1  percent),  determiners  (9l,4 
percent),  nominative  absolutes  (43,5  percent),  consistency  of  diction  (38.2 
percent),  levels  of  abstraction  (69.7  percent),  and  euphemism  (36<,5  percent). 
(The  advanced  level  classes  interviewed  should  be  recalled.)  In  any  well 
crgantzed  program  of  language  study  which  provides  planned  attention  to  the 
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processes  and  problems  of  coimnunicating  through  language , to  semantics  and 
symbolic  logic  as  x-^ell  as  to  syntax  and  orthography,  surely  most  of  the 
seven  concepts  muse  receive  attention.  Such  traditional  matters  as  the 
conditional  clause  and  parallel  structure  should  and  do  receive  attention 
in  almost  all  programs,  but  IS.l  percent  of  the  students  and  25,4  percent 
of  the  teachers  say  they  do  not  study  sentence  patterns.  That  many  schools 
have  abandoned  traditional  school  grammar  without  adopting  a modern 
descriptive  grammar  (or  any  other)  is  shown  in  tue  large  scale  rejection  of 
V'ork  on  nominative  absolutes  on  cne  one  hand  and  of  determiners  on  the  other. 

Some  concepts  related  to  composition  have  already  been  menticned. 

The  varying  reports  on  the  teaching  of  such  concepts  as  connotation, 
slanting,  argumentation,  cliche",  and  jargon  suggest  the  variability  of  the 
programs  observed. 

In  itself  the  data  accumulated  on  the  Concept  Cheek  List  seems 
inconclusive,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  observers*  reports,  it  further 
substantiates  the  strength  of  preseni,  offerings  in  literature,  the  varia- 
bility of  programs  in  composition,  and  the  confusion  of  programs  in  language. 
Methodology  in  the  English  Classes 

The  literature  which  receives  such  overwhelming  emphasis  is  more 
likely  to  be  taught  through  lecture  and  recitation  than  through  classroom 
discussion.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  data  presented  in 
Table  43  reporting  the  methods  of  teaching  observed  in  the  32,580  minutes  of 
classroom  visits.  Each  observer  indicates  which  of  eight  procedures  was 
used  by  checking  the  procedure  most  frequently  observed  on  the  Classrotmi 
Observation  Card  (Instrument  No,  23). 

Although  the  data  ar^  based  only  on  the  most  frequently  used  method, 
observers  also  listed  sec  td  and  !:hird  methods  whenever  these  wore  seen. 
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Table  43 

Methods  Most  Frequently  Used  in  Classroom  Teaching 
as  Reported  by  Observers 
(n  « 1,609  English  classes  in  116  schools) 

Rank  Method 

2 Lecture  or  Demonstration 

3 Discussion 

4 Student  Presentation 

5 Silent  Work 

6 Socratlc  Questioning 

7 Group  Work 

8 Audio-Visual 

(Teachers  Operating  Equipment) 

Other 
Total 

Moreover,  when  the  teachers'  first  three  emphases  on  method  are  combined, 
the  overall  rankings  in  frequency  of  method  vary  only  slightly#  The  first 
method,  discussion,  then  emerges  as  the  one  most  frequently  observed^ 
fcllowed  closely  by  recitation  and  lecture:  discussion,  711  mentions; 
recitation,  610;  lecture,  519;  silent  work,  330;  student  presentation,  288; 
Socratlc  questioning,  184;  group  work,  84;  audio-visual  presentation  by  the 
teacher,  52;  other,  82. 

The  data  clearly  reveal  that  in  most  schools  the  classrooms  are 
teacher-dominated.  Recitation- -with  its  frequent  emphasis  on  simple  factual 
answers— and  lectures  and  demonstrations  with  their  emphases  on  "telling" 

t 

students  occupy  more  than  40  percent  c£  class  time.  Thus  at  least  40  percent 


Total  Number  of 
Major  Use 

Percentage 

7,568 

22.2 

6,709 

21.1 

5,971 

19.5 

4,738 

14.3 

3,479 

10.4 

814 

2.2 

618 

1.9 

505 

1*6 

2,178 

6.8 

32,670 

100.0 
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of  class  time  in  English  seems  devoted  to  approaches  which  stress  passive 
and  apparently  deductive  learning.  Too  seldom  during  such  intervals  in 
the  classroom  do  many  students  actually  seem  involved  and  concerned  with 
the  learning  at  hand.  Periods  of  lecture  and  recitation  can  be  useful, 
of  course,  but  may  well  be  overemphasized,  lluch  of  the  time  expended  on 
lecturing  is  unplanned— or  at  least  unplanned  as  lecture.  Far  more 
frequently  seen  than  the  carefully  prepared  presentation  is  the  teacher 
who  finds  he  must  explain,  tell,  or  amplify  whenever  students  fail  to 
respond  to  question* 


Table  44 

Methods  Most  Often  Used  in  Classroom  Teacning 
as  Indicated  by  Teachers 
(n  = 1,331) 


Rank 

Method 

Percentage 

1 

Discussion 

53,6 

2 

Socratlc 

17,6 

n 

Lecture 

14,2 

4 

Recitation 

7o0 

5 

Student  Presentation 

2,2 

6 

Silent  Work 

1,3 

7 

Small  Group 

0,8 

8 

Team  Teaching 

1,1 

0,4 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

0,1 

No  response 

1.7 

1^0.0 

Because  classroom  4^3Cusslon  is  the  basic  approach  through  which  ideas 
are  developed  and  skills  of  thinking  taught  in  most  classrooms,  it  is  a 
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M6thods  Emphasized  in  Classroom  Teaching 
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surprising  discovery  that  only  19.5  percent  of  class  tiiie  is  primarily 
devoted  to  discussion.  Furthermore,  in  only  a very  few  classrooms  were 
teachers  resorting  to  group  work  (1.9  percent)  or  Socratic  questioning 
(2.2  percent).  Thus  emphasis  on  the  active  process  of  thinking  through 
ideas  in  language, essential  to  all  forms  of  discussion,  does  not  receive 
attention  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  time.  One  wonders,  then,  where 
students  will  learn  to  use  language  in  discussion  situations,  if  not  in 
English  class.  Although  observers  witnessed  many  excellent  discussions, 
they  reported  a great  number  of  cases  where  teachers  confused  discussion . 
and  recitation  or  appeared  to  lack  skill  in  the  art  of  questioning.  In 
the  latter  respect,  too  many  questions  either  dealt  with  outside  issues  or 
led  nowhere  and  often  required  a superficial  response. 

An  obvious  discrepancy  between  what  teachers  hope  to  be  the  case 
regarding  classroom  method  and  what  actually  obtains  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  Table  43  with  Table  44.  In  contrast  to  an  approximate  20 
percent  given  over  to  discussion  as  seen  by  the  observers,  the  large 
majority  of  teachers  responded  in  individual  questionnaire  that  they  give 
discussion  first  priority.  If  Socratic  were  to  be  combined  with  discussion, 
some  70  percent  of  all  teachers  say  that  they  depend  on  these  approaches 
ahead  of  any  others— a fact  that  simply  does  not  exist  even  in  these 
selected  high  schools. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  low  percentage  of  time  emphasizing  discussion 
(19.5  percent),  almost  15  percent  of  instructional  time  emphasized  student 
presentation  (14.3  percent),  usually  in  the  form  of  oral  reports  but 
sometimes  panel  discussions  or  plays.  Next  in  frequency  of  emphasis  was 
silent  work  (10.4  percent),  involving  normal  reading  or  writing  periods. 
These  percentages  are  probably  high  because  of  the  tendency  of  an  occasional 
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teacher  to  substitute  student  activity  for  his  own  when  under  observation. 

Yet,  more  pecnliarly,  the  iiapo^tan  of  providing  carefully  guided  reading 

and  writing  under  the  direction  of  the  English  teacher  has  been  so 

emphasized  during  recent  years  that  a 10  percent  emphasis  is  probably 
3 

minimal.''  Of  the  14.3  percent  of  time  devoted  to  student  presentation, 
much  of  it  seems  focused  on  oral  book  reports  of  no  relevance  to  instruction, 
reports  which  provide  a useful  oral  activi<"  for  one  student  at  the  expense 
of  thirty  others.  English  teaching  specialists  who  for  long  have  recommended 
that  other  oral  activities  be  substituted  for  the  formal  book  report  have 
yet  to  influence  many  teachers  in  the  schools. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  disclosure  is  the  virtual  rejection  by 
English  teachers  of  audio-visual  aids.  Some  of  the  possible  reasons  for 
the  absence  of  projectors,  record  players,  and  tape  recorders  is  related 
to  their  lack  of  availability,  a problem  discussed  later  in  this  report 
(See  Chapters  Vili  and  XI).  The  findings  seem  to  make  clear  that,  in 
spite  of  imaginative  and  productive  use  of  such  aids  by  an  occasional  in- 

i* 

dividual  teacher,  most  high  school  English  teachers  do  not  consider  such 
aids  to  be  essential. 

1 

A comparison  of  the  teaching  procedures  used  in  tenth  and  twelfth 
grade  classes  reveals  only  one  major  difference.  Some  28.9  percent  of  all 
tenth  grade  class  time  is  devoted  to  recitation,  a percentage  which  falls 
to  20.9  percent  during  the  senior  year.  The  emphasis  on  discussion  changes 
inversely,  from  14.8  percent  of  class  time  in  grade  ten  to  21.2  percent  in 
grade  twelve.  These  changes  undoubtedly  reflect  a varying  emphasis  in 

3 

See,  for  example,  Paul  Diedrich,  ’’The  Rutgers*  Plan  for  Gutting  Class 
Size  in  Two,"  English  Journal.  XLIV  (April,  1960),  229-236,  266;  Arno 
Jewett  and  Clarence  Bish,  Improving  English  Composition  (Washington,  D.  C.j 
National  Education  Association,  1964) . 
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content.  The  proportionately  greater  emphasis  on  language  study  in  grade 
ten  as  revealed  in  Table  45  (21.5  percent  as  compared  with  8.4  percent  in 
grade  twelve)  reflects  the  tendency  discussed  elsewhere  to  introduce  in  the 
tenth  grade  a final  review  of  English  grammar.  In  doing  so,  a great  many 
teachers  olan  oral  usa»e  drills  C\T  strpsfl  rkn  nr» 

of  English  language.  Class  discussion,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its 
emphasis  on  interpretation,  sharing  of  opinions,  and  generalization,  is  more 
likely  associated  with  the  teaching  of  literature  and  composition.  Thus, 
discussion  increased  accordingly  from  14.8  percent  in  grade  ten  to  21.2 
percent  in  grade  twelve,  as  the  emphasis  on  literature  rises  from  43.3 
percent  to  61.5  percent. 


Table  45 


A Comparison  of  Teaching  Methods  Observed  in 
Tenth  and  Twelfth  Grade  Classes 


Grade  10 


Grade  12 


Method 

Observed 

(n  ~ 9,220  minutes) 
Number  Minutes  Percentage 

(n  * 9,602 
Number  Minutes 

minutes) 

Percentage 

Recitation 

2,713 

28.9 

2,015 

20.9 

Lecture 

1,767 

18.9 

2,104 

21.9 

Student  Presentation 

1,385 

14.9 

1,417 

14.8 

Discussion 

1,379 

14.8 

2,030 

21.2 

Silent  Work 

848 

9.1 

793 

8.2 

Audio-Visual 

264 

2.9 

103 

1.1 

Socratic  Questioning 

170 

1.9 

273 

2.8 

Group  Work 

154 

1.7 

255 

2.6 

Other 

640 

6.9 

612 

6.4 

Total 

9,220 

100.0 

9,602 

100.0 

cne  curious  tendency  reflects  the  uncertainty  cf  teachers  concerning 


the  teaching  of  speech.  Although  observers  found  the  tenth  grade  to  be  the 
level  where  formal  and  informal  speech  is  likely  to  receive  greatest  stress 
in  general  English  classes  (7.2  percent  declining  to  2.9  percent  in  grade 
twelve--Table  38),  discussion  and  Socratic  questioning  appear  to  receive  less 
attention  at  this  level  than  later,  and  the  percentage  of  class  time  devoted 
to  student  presentation  remains  at  14.8  percent  at  both  levels. 

Teachers  do  modify  their  approaches  to  teaching  when  faced  with  slow 
learners  (Table  46).  They  rely  more  on  recitations  requiring  simple  factual 
answers  (28.3  percent)  and  on  silent  work  (19.6  percent).  They  decrease  the 
emphasis  on  class  discussion  (from  19.5  percent  to  9.2  percent)  and  on  " 
student  presentation  (14.3  percent  to  8.3  percent).  Curiously,  they  do  not 
lecture  less,  for  the  percentage  of  class  time  devoted  to  "telling  and 
showing"  by  the  teacher  is  reported  as  20.9  percent  in  terminal  classes, 
compared  with  21,1  percent  in  general.  Although  some  individual  teachers 
were  found  to  achieve  brilliant  results  (See  discussion  in  Chapter  XI),  the 
majority  were  found  to  rely  on  highly  routinized  activity — exercises  in 
reading  and  usage,  recitations  dealing  only  with  facts,  study  questions  and 
workbooks.  Thus  the  reason  for  emphasis  on  silent  activity  and  recitation. 
The  stress  on  the  lecture  method  reflects  hss  the  tendency  of  teachers  to 
prepare  planned  presentation  than  to  their  disposition--perhaps  formed 
partly  out  of  desperation  to  explain  a story,  to  tell  a plot,  to  analyze  a 
sentence  for  students  who  seem  not  able  to  develop  such  insights  on  their 
own.  Regrettably,  with  slow  learners  who  often  respond  particulary  well  to 
auditory  and  visual  approaches  to  learning,  the  teachers  in  terminal  classes 
actually  make  slightly  less  use  of  audio-visual  equipment  than  do  English 
teachers  in  general  (1.2  percent).  The  slight  increase  observed  in  Socratic 
questioning  (3.2  percent  as  contrasted  with  2.2  percent  in  general)  is  a 
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hopeful  siga  but  the  number  of  minutes  observed  is  small,  and  the  increase 
seems  attributable  to  the  success  of  a few  unique  teachers. 

Table  46 

Teaching  Methods  Emphasized  with  Terminal  Students 
(n  = 3,618  minutes  of  classroom  observation) 


Me  thod 
Emphasized 
by  Observers 

Total 
Number  of 
Minutes 

Percentage  of 
Time  for 

Terminal  Students 

Percentage 
Reported  Used 
with  All  Classes 

Recitation 

1,023 

28.3 

22.2 

Lecture 

756 

20.9 

21.1 

Silent  Work 

711 

19.6 

10.4 

Discussion 

334 

9.2 

19.5 

Student  Presentation  300 

8.3 

14.3 

Socratic  Questioning  115 

3.2 

2.2 

Group  Work 

55 

1.5 

1.9 

Audio-Visual 

44 

1.2 

1.6 

Other 

280 

7.8 

6,8 

Total 

3,618 

100.0 

100  cO 

Recitation, 

lecture,  and 

discussion,  eKcepl  with 

terminal  groups,  thus 

seem  the  basic  approaches  utilized  by  high  school  teachers  of  English,  with 

f 

observers  reporting  that  most  teachers  need  assistance  in  planning  and 
conducting  discussion.  More  use,  clearly,  can  be  made  of  audio-visual 
aids,  of  group  work,  and  of  Socratic  questioning. 

In  the  reports  summarizing  their  cleissroom  observation  in  each  school. 


observers  were  also  asked  to  indicate  the  relative  presence  or  absence  in 
the  English  program  of  thirteen  teaching  practices  widely  discussed  in 
current  professional  writing.  The  practices,  which  rangssd  from  the  teaching 
of  remedial  reading  to  use  of  pupil-teacher  conferences,  were,  thought  by  the 


advisory  couEnifctee  and  the  project  staff  to  be  sufficiently  Importani:  to 
deserve  special  attention.  The  suramary  reports  on  the  frequency  of  these 
thirteen  practices  (listed  in  Table  4?)  supplement  the  assessment  of 
emphasis  in  classroom  teaching  previously  reported, 

iiie  data  in  lable  47  indicate  on  the  one  hand  those  practices  widely 
or  frequently  used  by  teachers  in  the  schools:  on  the  other  hand,  those 
practices  only  occasionally,  infrequently,  or  never  used.  Of  more  startling 
interest,  however,  is  the  contrast  in  Tables  48  and  49  between  the  rank 
order  of  practices  most  frequently  and  least  frequently  observed.  Clearly, 
reliance  on  single  texts,  either  language  or  literature,  for  all  students 
in  a class  remains  characteristic  of  much  instruction  in  English,  although  a 
considerable  use  of  multiple  sets  of  bookSy  most  often  literature  texts,  and 
classroom  book  collections  are  reported  in  some  schools.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  fact,  however,  is  that  in  only  55  percent  of  the  reports  (103 
out  of  187)  were  observers  able  to  report  the  use  of  the  single  anthology  as 
’’widespread”  or  ’’frequent,”  even  though  the  practice  ranks  first  among  those 
most  characteristic  of  schools  in  the  Study  and  twelfth  in  practices 
infrequently  or  never  seer ^ Similarly,  the  presence  of  grammar  texts,  ranked 
second,  is  reported  of  frequent  or  widespread  use  in  only  52  percent  of  the 
reports.  This  discrepancy  is  logically  accounted  for  by  evidence  presented 
later,  suggesting  that  the  language  books  tend  to  be  almost  universally 
purchased  and  universally  ignored.  Many  teachers  keep  a classroom  set  on 

their  shelves  in  conformity  with  the  departmental  requirement  (See  Chapter 
VI). 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  schools  observed  is 
their  diversity  with  respect  to  the-  listed  practices.  Surely  observers  were 
in  greater  agreement  as  to  what  they  did  not  see  than  to  what  they  did  see. 
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Table  48 


Rank  Order  of  Selected  Practices  Reported 
in  Widespread  or  Frequent  Use 
(n  - 187  reports  on  107  schools) 


Rank  Classroom  Practice  Number 

1 Use  of  Single  Anthology  103 

2 Use  of  Grammar  Texts  98 

3 Writing  iu  Class  77 

4 Multiple  Sets  of  Books  76 

5 Silent  Reading  in  Glass  32 

6 Use  of  Workbooks  30 

7 Independent  Study  29 

8 Classroom  Book  Collections  28 

9.5  Pupil  Conferences  with  Teacher  27 

9.5  Developmental  Reading  Program  27 

11  Remedial  Reading  Program  22 

12  Team  Teaching  19 

13  Reading  Laboratories  17 

14  Programed  Inst:ruction  6 


Some  83  percent  of  observers  reported  that  programed  instruction  was  "seldom” 
or  "never"  seen;  72  percent  reported  little  or  no  evidence  of  team  teaching 
in  the  schools.  Indeed,  six  practices  indicated  in  Table  46  were  reported 
as  "seldom"  or  "never"  used  a greater  number  of  times  than  any  practices 
indicated  as  "widespread"  in  Table  47, 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  use  of  multiple  textbooks,  ranked 
four  in  Table  48,  the  practices,  reported  as  widespread  are  hardly  known  to  be 
experimental.  This  finding  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  programed 
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116 

\ 

instruction,  team  teaching,  reading  laboratories,  and  classroom  book 
collections— integral  features  of  many  innovati\*a  programs  today— are 
ranked  as  the  least  frequently  observed  of  any  practices.  Partially  because 
so  few  of  the  116  original  schools  were  committed  to  innovative  action,  a 
special  second  phase  of  the  Study  directs  attention  to  the  teaching  of 
English  in  those  schools  which  are  known  to  be  developing  experimental 
programs  (See  Chapter  XIV). 


Table  49 

Rank  Order  of  Selected  Practices 
Reported  Infrequently  or  Never  Used 
(n  « 187  reports  on  107  schools) 

Rank 

Practice 

Number  Times  Meacioned 
Never  or  Infrequently 
Seen 

1 

Programed  Instruction 

155 

2 

Team  Teaching 

137 

3 

Classroom  Book  Collections 

125 

4 

Reading  Laboratories 

123 

5 

(Jse  of  Workbooks 

111 

6 

Developmental  Reading  Programs 

107 

7 

Remedial  Reading  Programs 

101 

8 

Pupil  Conferences  with  Teacher 

99 

9 

Independent  Study 

87 

10 

Silent  Reading  in  Class 

76 

11 

Multiple  Sets  of  Books 

69 

12 

Use  of  Single  Anthology 

42 

13 

Writing  in  Class 

25 

14 

Use  of  Grammar  Texts 

24 

The  suasmary  reactions  to  all  classroom  observations,  like  the  reports 
presente<dl  earlier,  confirm  the  overall  iiiipresslon  that  £e^  unusual$ 
radically  different,  or  highly  eccentric  tendencies  characterize  most 
English  programs  studied.  Moreover,  the  teaching  of  English  in  these  schools 
stresses  literature  at  all  levels;  reveals  its  major  stress  on  langiiage  in 

^ 0^  4*  ^ W%  • *t  ^ M M «VA  1 «*  AM  MAM  ^ ^ M 4*  ^ A A 4*«  « ^A  AM^  A A ^ ^ .Mb  ^ A A 

ju  vg  jbjr  wowjbV/4&^  GtuiSM  ^ AOVfUOO  Jbig 

1 

classroom;  tends  not  to  stress  innovative  practices  to  any  significant 
extent,  yet  seems  to  utilize  such  a variety  of  practices  to  advance  English 
instruction  that  no  one  procedure,  except  the  use  of  class  sets  of  hooka, 
characterizes  more  than  half  of  the  observed  schools. 

Weaknesses^  ^ sal  aal^BaisK 

The  analyses  of  observers  and  the  summaries  of  class  visits  concerning 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  English  programs  are  supported  in  all 
reports  but  one  bv  the  comments  of  individual  teachers.  Above  everything 
else,  the  teachers  saw  their  academic  freedom  as  a quality  of  considerable 
importance,  but  it  was  one  that  observers  found  lacking  in  all  but  a very  few 
programs.  In  all,  some  438  teachers  were  interviewed  separately  by  project 
staff  members ,>  who  recorded  the  teacher's  reactions  in  accordance  with 
directions  for  administering  the  interview.  The  teachers  selected  for 
interview  tended  to  be  the  better  teachers  in  a department- -those  individuals 
identified  by  the  principal  or  departanent  chairman  as  being  the  "real 
strengths"  of  the  staff.  On  some  occasions,  however,  project  staff  members 
chose  to  interview  other  teachers,  some  who  expressed  interesting  and  often 
deviant  points  of  view  in  the  departmental  interviews,  others  whose  time 
schedule  made  interviewing  particularly  convenient. 

During  the  interview,  teachers  were  asked  to  identify  the  unique 
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qualities  and  the  \?eaknesses  of  the  English  program  in  which  they  were 
teaching,  as  well  as  to  suggest  desirable  changes.  Table  50  presents  a 
tabular  analysis  of  the  "unique  qualities";  Table  51  does  tbs  same  for  the 
weaknesses • 


Table  30 

Unique  Qualities  of  the  English  Department 
Identified  by  Teachers  in  Interviews 
(n  = 438) 


Rank  Characteristic 

1 Academic  Freedom 

(intellectual  tone,  esprit  de  corps,  freedom  to 
work,  etc. 

2 Quality  of  the  Staff  in  English 

3 General  Quality  of  the  Program  in  English 

4 Program  in  Composition 

5 Program  in  Literature 

6 Grouping  or  Tracking  of  Students 

1 Quality  of  Departmental  Chairman 

8 Programs  for  Advanced  Students 

10  Working  Conditions“-load,  Clerical  Assistance 

10  Teaching  Materials  Available 

10  Quality  of  School  Administration 

12  Innovation  and  Experimentation 

13  Library  Facilities 

14  Programs  for  Terminal  Students 


Frequence 
of  Mention 

99 


79 

72 

37 

36 

27 

23 

19 

16 

16 

16 

14 

10 

8 


Others  mentioned:  dral  English,  p'rograms  in  lan^age,  reading, 

humanities. 


The  first  question  directed  to  the  teachers  asked:  "In  v?hat  ways 

do  you  believe  the  English  program  at  this  high  school  is  unique?"  The 
few  teachers  who  had  never  taught  at  any  other  school  (practice  teaching 
excluded)  were  generally  not  asked  to  respond  to  the  question  1 acaase  of 
their  lack  of  a basis  of  comparison,  although  a good  number  of  the  teachers 
interviewed  were  teachers  with  .eis  than  two  years  of  experience — teachers 
who  had  been  singled  out  by  the  principal  and  department  head  (and  by 
observers)  more  because  of  their  potential  chan  long  standing  practice. 

The  most  frequent  strength  cited  by  interviewees  concerned  the 
"atmosphere"  surrounding  the  teaching  situation  at  the  school;  more 
specifically,  the  freedom.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  responding 
mentioned  freedom  as  the  unique  chara'^.teristic  of  the  program- -either 
freedom  within  some  reasonable  limits,  or  freedom  with  almost  no  restriction. 
But  the  teachers*  responses  to  the  question  indicated  tseo  curiously  divergent 
views:  in  the  one  instance,  a teacher  would  reply,  "The  freedom  is  great 

here  ...  we  meet  often,  which  helps  articulation  . , and  in  the  other 
instance,  "Freedom  is  good.  There's  no  snooping  here,"  The  latter  implies 
simple  freedom  from  administrative  interference  with  no  indication  of  its 
efieqt  on  other  teachers.  As  indicated  earlier  in  the  reports  of  project 
observers j this  "freedom"  from  administrative  interference  which  they  often 
praised  appeared  to  the  outside  observer  as  little  more  than  anarchy;  a 
lack  of  clearly  defined  sequence  in  program,  an  absence  of  cooperation  among 
teachers.  To  the  teachers  themselves,  it  often  seemed  a strength. 

One  of  the  original  hypotheses  proposed  by  the  project  staff  was  that 
the  teachers  in  these  English  programs  would  have  more  freedom--more  freedom 
to  choose  texts,  to  experiment  with  new  innovations,  to  teach  what  they  chose 
when  they  chose.  That  Is,  the  staff  looked  upon  teacher  fresdcmi  as  an  index 


to  the  professional  integrity  evident  in  the  teacher  himself  and, 

consequently,  to  be  recognized  by  the  administration  and  the  coramanity. 

More  often  than  not,  however,  where  “freedom”  typified  but  exhausted  their 

responses,  it  posed  more  problems  than  it  remedied.  Other  strengths 

identified  tended  to  be  seen  by  observers  and  corroborated  reports  of 

teachers  and  students.  The  general  quality  of  the  English  staff  was 

mentioned  as  the  second  most  important  factor  in  contributing  to  the 

"uniqueness”  of  the  English  program.  The  following  comments  made  by 

teachers  reflect  the  opinions  of  observers: 

There  is  '^stability  of  the  staff,  and  a solid  core  of  master 
teachers. 

We  have  a healthy  balance  between  the  conservative  and  the 
progressive  teacher. 

There  is  an  extremely  well-educated  staff,  and  professional 
commitment. 

Conscientious  teachers  are  alert  to  new  methods.  Ypung  teachers 
lack  experience  but  they  want  to  learn  and  are  eager. 

We  have  some  Isolated  Instances  of  highly  resourceful  teaching. 

This  is  tied  up  with  specific  teacher  personalities. 

We  have  excellent  English  teachers.  You  can  have  a good  program  but 
if  you  don't  have  the  teachers  . . , nothing  happens. 

Programs  in  composition  and  in  literature  ranked  third  and  fourth  in 
terms  of  strengths.  As  observers*  reports  suggested,  the  offerings  seem 
noticeably  stronger  in  these  two  areas  than  in  languages,  reading,  and  oral 
English,  which  are  components  of  English  seldom  mentioned  as  "unique 
strengths."  However,  the  interviews  provided  little  commentary  by  teachers 
to  indicate  what  the  evidence  is  for  believing  that  their  teaching  of 
literature  is  superior.  Instead,  they  talked  generally  about  the  wide 
reading  that  the  students  do;  "They  have  freedom  to  recid  a broad  spectrum 
of  books,"  Other  sets  of  comments  regarded  the  value  of  using  Individual 
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authors  and  v?orks  in  place  of  the  anthology;  ”We  are  strong  in  the  approach 
of  teaching  individual  works;  the  study  guides  devised  by  the  department  go 
with  the  works."  Still  other  comments  referred  to  ideas  of  unique  importance 
to  the  school  system:  "Move  chronology  one  year  earlier  so  that  American 

’ X 

literature  is  taught  in  the  tenth  grade,  British  literauure  in  the  eleventh, 

and  world  literature  in  the  twelfth  grade.’’ 

The  cOTiments  related  to  the  composition  program  were  more  elaborate. 

Even  thoug'h  only  10  percent  of  the  teachers  responding  mentioned  the 

composition  program  as  unique,  these  teachers  seem  to  feel  the  program 

impressive  enough  to  merit  special  comment; 

Probably  our  requirement  for  themes  is  unusual.  This  depends  on 
the  class.  Students  writs;  we  mark  according  to  style  book.  We 
correct  the  revision  with  a few  student  helpers  only.  Attention 
to  the  careful  process  of  revision  has  been  going  on  here  for 
twenty- five  years. 

Tlie  close  articulation,  especially  in  composition,  is  unique. 

Everyone  must  teach  what*s  prescribed  when  it's  prescribed. 

We  have  been  developing  a clinical  approach  to  writing  or  moving 
toward  writing  clinics. 

There  is  more  composition  here,  more  graphs  and  charts  kept  on 
students. 

Generally  the  teachers  who  commented  on  the  composition  programs  praised  the 
carefulness  with  which  departmental  guidelines  had  been  worked  out  oy 
members  of  the  department.  Again  and  again  in  many  of  the  better  programs 
observers  found  strong  support  for  programs  developed  in  the  school, 
rather  than  in  the  district  or  state.  The  enthusiasm  alone  seems  to 
support  the  contention  of  the  Commission  on  English  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  that  the  best  programs  are  those  developed  by  a consensus 
of  teachers  in  each  school. 


Commission  on  English,  Freedom  and  Discipline  in  English  (New  York: 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1965) . 
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The  enthusiasm  of  teachers  also  indicated  that  they  were  convinced  that 

i 

composition,  if  part  of  a carefully  articulated  program,  could  be  taught 

and  with  recognizable  results  (See  Chapter  V on  ’'Composition”). 

The  overall  program  and  the  articulation  of  the  program  received  as 

much  favorable  ccjraient  ac  literature  and  language  combined,  although  these 

gnmiTipnf*g  ^0T0  usiislly  b?L6f  Hndj  unfo^ tuHsi^sly , oftsn  oftisn  Sis 

articulation  was  emphasised,  ao  was  diversity  of' offerings: 

We  offer  moze  courses  here;  a more  broadening,  more  diversified 
program. 

We  h^ve  close  articulation  between  grade  levels  10,  11,  12, 

We  have  a definite  curriculum  aimed  at  specific  objectives. 

They  integrate  the  program  so  that  one  can  expect  students  have 
already  learned  something;  we  strive  for  a cumulative  effect, 

I have  never  taught  where  we  had  such  careful  planning. 

The  course  of  study  was  woziced  out  over  several  years. 

We  do  more  than  most  schools  about  the  fusion  of  literature, 
language,  and  composition. 

There  is  continuity  in  the  department.  We  depend  upon  a realistic 
set  of  policies,  experimenting  with  a firm  hand  on  the  traditional. 

It  is  evident  from  these  comments  that  the  teachers  were  enthusiastic  about 

the  program  mainly  because  they  felt  that  they  were  a part  of  it— that  their 

hands  had  been  used  fruitfully  in  the  preparation  of  the  goals.  Only 

occasionally  did  the  teachers  complain  that  such  articulation  stifled  their 

efforts  to  experiment,  whereas  those  teachers  who  lauded  freedom  were  often 

heard  lamenting  the  lack  of  articulation  or  of  specific  goals. 

Grouping  was  also  praised  by  many  teachers  as  one  of  the  strong 

points  of  the  program,  but  they  felt  that  often  the  existence  of  definite 

tracks  created  as  many  problems  as  it  solved.  The  following  ccmiments  were 

offered:  had  one  of  the  first  programs  to  concentrate  on  gifted,” 
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•'Our  efforts  to  pay  special  attention  to  basic  and  terminal  students  is  in 

contrast  to  the  policy  of High  School.”  “English  Twelve  for  slow 

groups  is  uncommonly  flexible-- it  is  adaptable  to  individual  teachers." 

Where  working  conditions  and  supply  of  teaching  materials  were  good, 

they  did  not  go  unnoted  by  the  teachers : 

we  have  good  facilities,  office  space  and  equipment,  and  excellent 
cooperation  with  the  library. 

Materials  available  are  varied  and  helpful.  We  have  many  supplementary 
sets  of  paperbacks,  novels,  collections  of  nonfiction  and  so  on. 

We  have  almost  everything  imaginable  to  work  with.  The  office  staff 
does  a lot  of  work.  We  have  a great  library.  We  have  no  study  hall 
assignments  and  very  few  extra  assignments. 

The  school  has  excellent  facilities,  especially  books  and  periodicals, 
good  library,  and  the  community  has  good,  well  located  libraries. 

However,  where  working  conditions  are  unfavorable,  they  are  the  bane 
of  teachers;  and  they  are  far  more  likely  to  be  noticed  when  they  consider 
negative  characteristics.  About  one- fifth  of  all  teacher. s interviewed 
reported  teaching  conditions  as  a particular  weakness  of  their  school,  as 
shown  in  Table  51.  In  contrast  to  project  observers  who  reported  other 
more  striking  weaknesses,  the  teachers  most  often  mentioned  "poor  working 
conditions.”  Most  of  them  mentioned  many  different  "imperfections"  which 
would  con?  itute  poor  working  conditions.  Thirty- seven  teachers  singled  out 
teacher- student  ratio  as  a contributory  factor;  several  saw  a relation  here 
between  this  problem  and  the  teacher's  inability  to  require  more  writing 
assigimients— a complaint  lodged  out  of  concern  to  meet  the  demands  of 
composition.  Several  other  teachers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  schoo:,  day,  some  of  theni  claiming  that  a forty  minute  class  period 
was  too  short  or  that  a seventy  minute  period  was  too  long.  They  also 
complained  of  being  unnecessarily  burdened  with  assignments  such  as  study 
halls,  homerooms,  and  other  extra  duties,  although  in  group  interviews  with 
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total  departments  it  became  clear  that  fewer  interruptions  occurred  in 
these  schools  than  in  many  others.  Concomitant  with  these  major  complaints 
were  nine  comments  stating  that  the  school  day  lacked  either  a conference 
period  or  a planning  period  (too  often  defined  by  many  schools  as  one  and 
the  same).  As  an  extreme  example,  one  school  revealed  an  average  student 
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minutes;  five  to  six  classes  a day  for  each  teacher;  and  study  hall  and 
activity  assignments  for  each  teacher.  Fortunately,  however,  such  schools 
were  an  exception  in  this  Study. 


Table  51 


Weaknesses  of  the  Departments  of  English 
Identified  by  Teachers  in  Interviews 
(n  * 438) 


Rank  Weakness  Identified 

1 Teaching  Conditions  (load,  lack  of  time,  etc.) 

2 Quality  of  Overall  English  Curriculum 

3 Quality  of  English  Staff 

4 Community- -School  Relations- -Pressures, 

Inability  of  Schools  to  Adjust 

5 Unmotivated  Students 

6 Grouping  and  Sectioning  Policies 

7 Program  for  Terminal  Students 

3 Inadequate  Departmental  Leadership 

9.5  Inadei^tiate  Books  and  Materials 

9.5  Lack  of  Teaching  Materials 

11  Program  in  Composition 

12  Program  in  Literature 


Number  of 
Times  Mentioned 

90 

59 

46 

37 

30 

28 

24 

17 

16 

16 

8 

8 


Others  mentioned:  program  in  language,  reading,  oral  English,  programs  for 

average  students,  honors  programs. 
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Some  typical  comments  were: 

We  need  more  individual  titles  , 

We  have  no  time  to  talk  with  other  teachers. 

We  have  audio- visual  problems.  We  need  more  materials  downtown, 
and  we  find  it  very  hard  to  get  materials. 

There  is  a lack  of  planning  periods  and  conference  periods.  Ue 
need  released  time  for  professional  study. 

The  English  teacher *s  energy  is  drained  in  the  study  hall.  We 
seem  to  be  keeping  books  [i.e.,  clerical  work]  too  much  for  too 
large  classes- -over  170  students. 

Problems  related  to  the  overall  program  in  English  were  mentioned 
second  in  frequency,  especially  the  lack  of  articulation  within  the  depart- 
ment or  the  lack  of  specifically  defined  objectives--perhaps  again,  the 
logical  result  of  the  freedom  which  they  praised  as  one  of  the  school's 
strengths.  Answers  were  often  coupled,  as  in: 

Strength:  "Freedom  under  a loosely  organized  curriculum." 

Weakness:  "flame  as  the  strength— that  is,  each  teacher  is  so 
free  that  teachers  in  subsequent  grades  can  make  no 
safe  assumption  about  skills  and  few  about  content." 

Strength:  "Freedom  to  escperiment  ..." 

Weakness  > Failure  of  coordination  within  the  curriculumj 

failure  to  agree  upon  and  state  the  philosophical 
aims  of  the  department." 

In  noting  that  lack  of  sequence  and  articulation  was  a problem,  teachers 
agreed  with  the  opinion  of  outside  observers.  In  some  schools  where  control 
of  curriculum  was  fully  established,  the  teachers  admitted  its  value  even 
though  preferring  less  control:  "The  control  exercised  over  the  teacher  is 

good,  but  the  teacher  still  chafes  under  it"  or  "The  structured  composition 
program  builds  good  skills  in  formal  writing  but  tends  to  stifle  creativity." 
Other  teachers  recognized  the  benefits  of  a structured  program,  especially 
for  the  inexperienced  or  poor  teacher:  "The  fact  that  the  program  is 
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relatively  unstructured  increases  the  chances  of  the  poor  teachers  doing  a 
very  bad  job.”  The  frustration  of  greeting  130  undetermined  entities 
[students  with  variable  backgrounds  in  English]  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  was  also  evident:  "When  talking  about  tragic  figures  we've  read 

before  [sic],  we  couldn't  go  too  far  because  all  students  had  not  read  the 
bocks • Is  it  too  luucli  to  ssk  students  to  haVe  a coisizcon  background?’" 

Since  in  many  schools  the  success  of  the  program  depended  on  the 
teacher  instead  of  the  curriculum,  it  was  natural  that  the  professional 
shortcomings  of  the  staff  should  be  mentioned  almost  as  frequently  by 
teachers  as  by  observers.  Especially,  lack  of  stability  res^ilting  from 
rapid  turnover  cf  new  teachers  created  some  critical  problems:  "There  are 

too  many  young  and  inexperienced  teachers.”  "Something  has  to  be  done  to 
keep  teachers  from  going  elsewhere.”  On  the  other  hand,  a staff  with  too 
much  stability  also  caused  problems:  "Resistance  to  change  in  the  faculty 

is  everywhere.  Works  are  being  taught  for  no  particular  reason.  Our  whole 
program  needs  reexamination.”  And  perhaps  there  is  another  problem  which 
received  tacit  response,  suggesting  why  the  terminal  students  are  so  often 
slighted:  "Staff  of  would-be  college  teachers  may  be  trying  to  convert  high 

school  into  college.” 

The  teachers  also  said,  as  did  thi  observers,  that  the  diffidence  of 
students  and,  especially,  the  community  were  areas  of  concern.  Thirty 
comments  related  to  the  lack  of  motivation  on  the  part  of  the  students  or  to 
the  poor  quality  of  the  students  in  general.  "Children  come  in  here  thinking 
they  can  coast  by.”  "Social  promotion  is  getting  worse."  "The  averagei 
student  should  be  challenged  more.”  "Students  are  culturally  lacking. 

They  are  not  interested  in  good  shows.  This  is  a transient  community- - 
there  is  little  cultural  background  in  the  heme.  The  coaanurkifey  seems 

middle  class,  but  parents  aren't  interested."  The  complaint  that  paT.'ents 


had  unrealistic  attitudes  towards  college  was  often  heard,  more  often,  of 

course,  in  the  affluent  urban  areas  and  suburbs  than  elsewhere: 

The  weakest  thing  is  that  too  great  an  emphasis  is  placed  on 
getting  into  college. 


We  have  very  aggressive  parents  who  want  students  to  go  to  Eastern 
schools.  They  are  very  concerned  with  grades. 
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Wcc^icHy  parents  who  expect  their  children  to  go  to  college  is  very 
serious.  Neither  the  parents  nor  the  students  are  willing  to 
recognize  limitations  in  ability. 


Teachers  were  most  concerned  that  the  learning  process  in  English  was  being 
subordinated  to  the  practical  desire**  of  students  to  get  accepted  into  the 
"college  of  their  choice.** 


The  teachers  were  less  concerned  than  observers  with  a changing 
academic  atmosphere  in  many  places,  but  such  comments  did  occur:  "Our 

community  is  changing.  The  coliege-oriented  tradition  causes  problems  as 
we  try  to  adjust  to  this  Influx  of  middle~class  and  lower— middle- class 
students." 


The  problem  of  grouping  or  tracking  was  mentioned  as  a weakness  by 
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some  teachers  in  schools  where  it  had  just  begun  or  where  it  had  not  yet 
been  implemented.  But  more  important  was  the  coc^laint  (by  twenty-eight 
teachers)  that  the  terminal  program  for  the  students  was  inadequate.  The 
project  observers  were  more  emphatic  in  identifying  this  weakness,  but 
it  was  obvious  to  many  teachers  as  well.  Either  the  materials  used  had 
shortcomings  or  the  teachers  preferred  not  to  teach  them,  or  the  program 
itself  was  vague  and  fluid.  Only  four  teachers  identified  weaknesses  in 
the  advanced  program,  and  twice  that  number  found  weaknesses  in  the  compre- 
hensive or  general  program: 

TTie  division  of  practical  arts  and  college  prep  sometimes  cheats 
the  practical  arts  student. 
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Too  much  attention  is  directed  to  the  academic  and  not  enough  to 
lower  ability  students.  Special  education  is  new,  but  it  may 
help. 


Our  program  is  not  honest  with  reference  to  the  lower  one- third  of 
students.  Literature  is  unrealistic  but  we  can*t  change  because 
of  neighborhood  thinking  in  handling  the  lower  one- third. 


Teachers  for  slower  students  are  unavailable.  Poor  students  are 
slighted. 


We  try  to  go  too  fast  in  the  median  groups.  There  is  too  much 
chronology  [historical  approach  to  literature]  for  the  average, 


Teachers  were  worried  about  the  fact  that  the  terminal  student  was  being 
slighted  because  of  emphasis  in  educating  the  advanced  student;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  they  reported  that  attempts  to  make  special  provisions  met 
with  resistance  from  the  terminals  (or  slow  students)  who  insisted  on 
using  the  same  books  as  the  generals  or  even  the  advanced-- thus  magnifying 
an  observation  by  one  teacher  regarding  the  school's  "honesty"  toward  the 
terminal  student.  Furthermore,  the  stigma  connected  with  the  terminal 


student  often  affected  teachers  who  were  conscious  of  their  status. 


"When  I came  in,  there  was  a sense  of  gradation.  Teachers  moved,  like 
students,  from  sophomore  class  to  senior  class."  Under  such  a rationale, 
what  was  true  of  the  old  system  under  heterogeneous  grouping  is  now  true  to 
an  even  higher  degree  with  homogeneous  grouping.  Teachers  can  now  triple 
the  levels  by  which  they  accrue  status--from  teaching  90  to  teaching  12AS 
Not ^surprisingly,  the  teachers  failed  to  rate  departmental  and 
administrative  leadership  high  as  a strength  or  weakness.  Unlike  the 
outside  observers  who  were  concerned  with  what  departanant  chairman  and 
principal  did  or  did  not  do,  the  teachers  concentrated  more  on  specific 
aspects  of  the  program.  Yet  enough  of  them  mentioned  deficiencies  in 
administrative  leadership  to  rank  it  eighth  among  weaknesses.  Most  of 
their  concerns  were  directed  a*  the  principal  and  the  superintendent; 
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Administrators  and  the  board  are  not  interested  in  process,  but 
in  results.  They  ars  unaware  of  teachers'  feelings. 


It  takes  years  to  get  administrative  approval  for  something  new- 
and  this  is  not  always  in  the  case  of  money  either. 


An  atmosphere  of  administrative  fear  has  developed  in  the  last 
five  years. 


We  have  strict  curriculum  control;  we  have  the  administration  to 


— 


In  general,  teachers  feel  that  presently  the  weaknesses  in  the  schools 
in  the  Study  do  not  lie  in  fcheir  programs  but  in  things  external  to  their 
programs,  over  which  they  often  have  no  control.  In  their  attitudes  they 
agree  only  in  part  with  the  outside  observers  who  directed  much  of  their 
criticism  at  the  content  and  structure  of  programs,  particularly  programs 
in  language  which  are  actually  unmentioned  by  teachers.  Thus,  in  their 
interviews,  teachers  seem  to  be  saying  that  it  rests  with  those  who  can 
control  these  outside  factors  to  help  the  English  teachers  make  their 
program  more  effective.  No  doubt,  because  teachers  of  English  have  a 
history  of  being  dissatisfied  with  the  status  quo,  when  problems  such  as  poor 
working  conditions  and  unrealistic  community  pressures,  have  been  eliminated, 
their  energies  may  be  directed  to  the  problems  they  can  more  effectively 
handle.  And  it  may  be  significant  that  when  teachers  were  asked  what 
changes  they  would  make,  many  talked  more  about  changes  in  the  traditional 
content, not  about  changes  in  working  conditions,  even  though  a change  in 
teaching  conditions  ranked  numerically  one. 

A slightly  contrasting  portrait  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  English  programs  was  presented  by  school  counselors,  ninety-six  of 
whom  (in  separate  schools)  coapletad  a special  questionnaire.  As  Table  52 
indicates,  they  believe  that  the  quality  of  che  teaching  staff  mors  than 
any  other  factor  determines  the  excellenco  of  the  English  prograiis;  it 
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received  tsrlce  as  mssay  mentions  as  th®  closest  oiie  to  it. 


Table  52 


Strengths  Identified  by  Counselors  in  Questionnaires 

(n  « 96) 


Rank 

1 

2 

3 

5 

5 

5 

7 


Humber  of 

Characteristic  Times  Mentioned 


Quality  of  English  staff 
Remedial  Program  in  English 
Preparation  of  College  Bound  Students 
Conpooition  Program 
Good  Administration 


28 

16 

13 

^2 

12 


8 


Overall  Gurriculmn  in  English 
Outstanding  Teachers  (named  individually) 
Esperimental  Attitude 


12 

11 


9 


Prog3.m  in  Literature 


10 


Reading  Program 


Others  mentioned:  grouping  4,  library  4,  Intellectual  atmosphere  4j 
teaching  conditions  3,  teaching  materials  3,  preparation  in 
junior  hig^  school  2, 


Some  counselors 9 like  the  teachers  and  outside  observers » also  praised 
programs  for  preparing  college  bound  students,  the  composition  program,  and 
the  overall  curriculum.  However,  unlike  any  other  group,  enou^  counselors 
(16  or  1/  percent  of  those  responding)  mentioned  remedial  progr^s  often 
enou^  as  a 8tr^[^th  to  rank  it  second.  Except  la  a few  sdbools  visitQd*« 
by  no  means  sixteen  in  numbar—such  programs  to  both  observers  and  teachers 
sppssr.ed  as  gravely  defici^t.  Thiss,  to  discover  that  some  counselors 
regard  them  highly  raises  serious  ijuestions  concerning  their  perception 
Jud'^ent  a^id  suggests  their  not  distinguishing  carefully  between  the  quality 
of  an  offering  and  its  mare  existence* 
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The  counselors  also  were  atitked  to  identil;y  general  weaknesses  in  the 
English  program,  but  so  few  were  mentioned  as  not  to  require  special  tabula- 
tion. Of  the  ninety  counselors,  l:welve  mentioned  teaching  conditions, 
twelve  mentioned  coiq>ositlon  programs,  and  seven  the  matter  of  sequence  and 
articulation.  There  was  no  other  issue  receiving  more  than  four  mentions. 

Ccrtldln  fiddltlonfil  intn 

— ^ — ^ ^ v«  w », 

programs  (summarized  in  Table  33)  were  suggested  by  responses  of  teachers 
to  the  interview  question:  "What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  the 

present  program?"  Not  surprisingly,  teachers  mentioned  the  need  to 
Improve  working  conditions  more  than  any  other  factor.  The  essence  of 
such  changes  was  both  smaller  student  loads  and  more  materials  with 
which  to  work.  Too  often  observers  reported  that  teachers  simply  groaned 
about  "more  time."  The  following  are  typical  conments; 

We  have  no  time  to  talk  with  other  teachers. 


There  are  too  many  people  (students).  I'm  dead  all  the  time 
Too  much.  j 


I would  like  more  teacher  materials,  equipment.  Some  of  these 
are  available  but  there  are  great  scheduling  problems. 


Fewer  pupils,  more  planning  time. 


We  have  a great  chain  of  command  that  loses  the  teacher  at  the 
other  end. 


I would  like  to  change  emotional  climate.  There  is  too  much 
pressure,  tension  on  students  and  teachers. 


I would  like  to  be  relieved  of  a great  deal  of  clerical  busy  work, 
for  instance,  the  collecting  for  pictures,  insurance,  etc. 


The  greatest  help  would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  students. 

But  teaching  conditions  are  by  no  means  the  only  change  which 
concerns  teachers.  Many  more  directed  attention  to  the  problems  of  general 
and  specific  programs.  In  literature,  teachers  wanted  more  modern  literatiore 
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Rank 

1 

2 

3 


4 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11.5 

11.5 


T^ihle  53 

Changes  in  the  English  Department  Most 
Desired  by  Individual  Teachers 
(n  » 438  interviews) 

Number  of 


Characteristic  Times  Mentioned 

Improve  Teaching  Conditions  (load,  time)  53 

Change  Language  Program  45 

Improve  Sequence  and  Coordination  43 

Change  Literature  Program  39 

Change  Composition  Program  38 

Add  Specific  Courses  31 

Change  Offerings  for  Terminal  Students  29 

Make  Available  More  Books  and  Materials  27 

Improve  Grouping  or  Tracking  24 

Change  Offerings  in  Oral  English  19 

Define  Purpose  of  English  More  Clearly  16 

Better  Teachers  of  English  16 


Others  mentioned:  change  offering  for  average  15;  reduce  crowded 

curriculum  14;  introduce  humanities  approach  14;  more 
intellectual  freedom  13;  lay  readers  5;  department  chairman  5; 
programs  for  advanced  student  5. 


less  use  of  anthologies,  more  emphasis  on  individual  texts.  In  composition, 
teachers  talked  of  better  articulation,  more  writing  and  more  time  to  grade 
writing  assignments.  Even  more  numerous  responses  were  recorded  about 
language  in  one  form  or  another;  more  teachers  (18)  wanted  some  revision 
in  the  teaching  of  traditional  language  than  wanted  implementation  of 
linguistics  (13) » Only  ten  teachers  wanted  to  de-emphasize  traditional 
language,  and  four  wanted  less  of  linj^istics.  But  what  emerges  is  an 
even  greater  concern  among  teachers  for  each  leg  of  the  “tripod"  of  English. 
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Worth  noting  here  is  the  attention  the  teachers  direct  to  improving  their 
work  in  language,  an  indication  that  they  are  not  completely  oblivious  to 
the  deficiency  seen  by  observers. 

In  literature,  teachers  hope  to  make  learning  more  meaningful too 

often  they  feel  that  to  encompass  a great  many  selections  precludes  close 

i.cauj.ng  o£  the  texts,  and  that  all  the  students  receive  is  a smattering  of 

literature  without  any  hope  of  a real  understanding  of  how  a poem  operates, 

for  example.  Some  of  their  typical  comments  were: 

I wish  there  were  a plan  that  would  develop  an  awareness  of 
historical  continuity  (somewhat). 

I would  like  a wider  choice  cf  books* 

The  literature  program,  though  good,  detracts  from  the  writing 
program. 

The  purpose  of  a year  needs  definition,  especially  in  literature. 

Some  evaluation  is  needed  of  certain  individual  literary  choices 
in  terms  of  what  these  books  improperly  handled  can  do  to  children. 

Tiie  rouse  in  literature  is  so  overloaded  that  prtsciit  breadth 
prevents  depth  study, 

•*  i 

It  might  be  time  to  evaluate  our  course  of  study.  We  may  be  tending 
to  discuss  literature  too  much. 

Although  the  camnents  on  the  shortcomings  in  the  literature  program 

seem  to  be  spread  over  a hospital  full  of  ills,  the  responses  to  the 

question  concerning  composition  follow  a more  definitive  pattern,  readily 

recognized  by  the  observers  who  visited  the  schools: 

Perhaps  a professional  composition  teacher  is  needed,  one  who  would 
teach  composition  exclusively. 

Composition  needs  more  work.  We  as  teachers  ought  to  be  taught  to 
teach  composition. 

I feel  the  need  to  teach  writing,  but  I get  so  bogged  down  with 
other  things  that  writing  gets  slighted.  I write  a paragraph 
to  each  student  and  have  conferences  every  six  weeks 
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More  writing  is  needed,  but  we  have  too  many  students. 

We  need  a greater  sense  of  sequence  between  years,  especially  in 
composition  • • • ^ Presently  we  are  trying  to  cover  too  much 
material  at  some  levels. 

The  writing  program  should  be  articulated. 


Individual  comments  concerning  the  teaching  of  language  were  variable  ? 


*1*  V % 1 a 1 ^ a ^ 

Jm  W WU.  JLU  W WA.  A.  C JLCl  Ul?  U 

Some  students  have  grammar. 


school  better  with  the 
some  don’t. 


junior  schools. 


I would  like  to  see  more  teachers  working  on  the  structural 

linguistics  approach  to  language.  Right  now  Mrs.  and  I are 

the  only  ones  teaching  it,  and  this  limits  the  possibilities  to  our 
four  classes  only. 

I x^ould  like  to  see  the  linguistic  study  of  language  adopted  through- 
out the  school  system. 


Currently  we  teach  grammar  only  from  errors  which  have  been  made  in 
papers.  I would  like  a separate  review  of  grammar.  Have  it  all 
tau^t  at  once,  and  we  can  then  refer  students  to  errors  in  the 
handbook. 

I'm  not  satisfied  with  grammar.  We  need  something  to  stimulate 
students,  like  linguistics. 


I would  change  the  whole  grammar  program  to  linguistics. 

The  approach  to  grammar  should  be  standardized.  There  should  be 
more  agreement  regarding  structural  linguistics  approach. 

Teachers  seemed  generally  displeased  with  the  learn-as-you-go  approach  co  the 
r.feC"hing  of  language.  Rather,  they  wanted  some  type  of  formal  introduction 
to  language  (at  what  grade  levels  varied)  so  that  they  could  refer  to  it 
as  the  semester  progressea.  Many  were  interested  in  the  newer  granmars; 
but  few  were  informed.  In  any  case,  teachers  seemed  bewildered  about  how 
to  approach  the  language  problem,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  relation- 
ship between  the  strengthening  or  lessening  of  it  and  tl  »,aucity  or  plethora 
of  language  offering  in  the  schools. 

The  changes  most  often  mentioned  in  regard  to  overall  curriculum  in 
English  involved  two  interests.  First  of  all,  the  desire  for  a better 
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articulated  program  was  implicit  in  comments  by  everyone  in  and  out  of  the 
schools;  secondly,  they  desired  to  define  better  the  goals  of  the  program 
lest  the  English  teacher  remain  forever  ’’all  things  to  all  men.”  Some 
of  their  remarks  follow j 

We  are  doin^,  so  many  different  things.  Perhaps  we  should  define 
more  clearly  what  we  are  to  do  in  teaching  English. 

I would  like  to  know'  what  goes  on  in  Junior  and  Senior  years.  There 
should  be  a syllabus  revised  every  year  for  every  level  that  each 
teacher  can  excimine  in  order  to  avoid  duplication. 

We  H'-ed  to  revise  our  program  so  that  we  are  not  all  things  tc  all 
people. 

The  present  pi’ograiEi  needs  linguistics,  needs  sequential  composition, 
needs  masterpieces  and  genre  studied  in  depth. 

We  are  trying  too  rauch — spreading  ourselves  too  thin.  We  try 
writing,  thinking,  speech,  vocabul.ary,  ideas,  values,  etc.,  etc. 

I would  like  to  see  English  centered  in  a single  area,  systematized 
perhaps--1>ut--still»»it’s  not  possible  to  cut  out  any  one  area. 

All  these  things  are  necessary  but  they  lead  inevitably  to  too 
little  time  generally  to  work.  The  happy  medium  is  difficult  to 
strike. 

More  specialization  for  teacher  and  more  intensive  study  of  limited 
number  of  things  until  students  thoroughly  master  it. 

The  burden  of  these  remarks  is  immediately  clear:  the  English 

teacher  in  many  schools  still  seems  ro  picture  himself  as  a linguistic 
J ack"of -all- trades • But  the  lack  of  time  available  for  the  teacher  to 
become, instead,  an  effective  jack-of- some- trades  indicates  clearly  that 
something  will  have  to  be  done  on  both  ends  of  the  scale. 

Summaries  of  group  interviews  v^ith  115  separate  departments  of 
English  also  yield  certain  information  as  to  the  dominant  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  these  English  programs,  The  group  interviews  were  held 
under  somewhat  diverse  conditions,  attended  after  school  by  the  department 
chairman  and  sometimes  the  principal  as  well.  The  rapport  in  some  departments 
was  such  that  the  participants  talked  freely;  in  others  the  atmosphfere 
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was  stilted  and  non-connnunicativea  although  frequently  the  very  failure  of 
a department  as  a ^’hole  to  express  its  joint  opinions  prompted  individual 
teachers  in  private  interviews  tc  speak  freely,  even  somewhat  defensively 
about  the  concerns  of  the  school.  Still  the  group  iiitcrviews  yielded  many 
important  insights  into  the  nature  of  the  Extglish  program. 

jLii^y  1.V/X.  b&iaw  v.»viupxcixi&f^9  vt;;iL ^ 

from  itidividual  teachers,  the  principals  in  the  schools  are  making  a 
determined  attempt  not  to  interjcupt  academic  classes— whether  for  counseling, 
testing,  or  other  purposes.  In  80  percent  of  the  schools,  teachers  report 
that  interruptions  either  are  no  great  problem  or  that  the  situation  is 
’’far  better  than,  in  other  schools.” 

Similarly,  contests  do  not  seem  to  interfere  with  instruction  in 
English,  as  some  half  of  the  schools  rely  on  guidelines,  often  those  set 
down  by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- School  Principals  atteaq^ting 
to  regulate  student  participation,  and  the  majority  of  the  remaining  schools 
assume  the  responsibility  to  be  with  the  classro'im  teacher. 

Speech,  logic  and  "straight”  thinking,  and  reading  are  definitely 
accepted  as  the  responsibilities  of  English  departments,  according  to  the 
group  interviews;  although  having  admitted  this  fact  (at  did  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  departments),  individuals  were  sorely  pressed  to  account  for 
their  exact  place  in  the  instruction  program.  Like  the  project  observers 
who  saw  relatively  little  teaching  in  these  areas,  the  teachers  could 
identify  few  specific  lessons  organized  primarily  to  teach  these  skillso 
Rather,  the  teachers  claimed  to  "do  it  all  the  time,"  or  "whenever  I can," 
or  "always  in  correcting  themes."  But  those  skills  "always  taught"  are 
too  often  never  really  taught;  thus,  the  failure  to  designate  clear-cut 
responsibility  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  reveals  a lack  of  genuine 


concern. 


On  other  topics  departments  agreed  strongly  with  the  reports  of 
classroom  observatl(>n:  the  schools  plan  virtually  nothing  on  the  study  of 

mass  media  beyond  occasional  reference  to  a passing,  program  in  a lecture  or 
discussion.  Writiiijj  assignments  tend  to  evolve  from  literary  studies,  but 
only  if  "literature”  is  "broadly  interpreted"  do  teachers  agree  ^that  such 
assigimnents  should  do  this.  Many  believe  that  writing  assignments  should  be 
diversified  and  include,  particularly  for  slow  classes,  writing  about 
personal  experience. 

When  asked  if  they  devoted  as  much  as  50  percent  of  their  time  to 
the  teaching  of  composition,  teachers  tended  to  hedge  or  laugh  because,  for 
most  of  them,  the  demands  of  current  assignments  preclude  such  emphasis. 
After  some  extended  discussion,  however,  most  faculties  reached  a consensus 
that  perhaps  they,  if  not  their  students,  did  spend  that  much  time  on  the 
composition  program:  some  suggested  that  if  composition  is  "broadly  inter- 

preted" to  include  the  complete  process  of  composing  (discussion,  writing, 
revision,  correction,  related  exercises  in  language),  they  do  indeed  spend 
as  much  as  30  percent  of  the  time  in  this  area.  But  clearly  most  teachers 
were  aware  that  they  were  rationalizing.  If  the  majority  failed  to  perceive 
how  little  time  was  actually  devoted  to  this  aspect  of  the  program  (See 
discussion  in  Chapter  V),  the  majority  also  seemed  to  know  that  far  less 
than  half  the  teaching  time  was  devoted  to  written  composition. 

The  departments  were  asked  whether  they  had  taken  a position  on  the 
introduction  of  modern  literature  in  English  classes,  a question  whi.ch 
elicited  a wide  divergence  of  opinion.  In  essence,  departments  felt  their 
present  offerings  were  "balanced,"  and  although  some  teachers  desired  more 
modern  literature  than  at  present,  almost  an  equal  number  seemed  to  ask 
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Of  all  the  questions  leveled  at  the  departments,  one  of  them 
obliquely  forccsd  teachers  to  reveal  in  concrete  ways  certain  of  their 
attitudes  concerning  English  instructioi.  The  question  was?  ”If  your 
departicent  were  given  a substantial  increase  in  the  amuial  budget,  say 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  how  would  you  best  like  to  spend  it?” 

".he  itnplications  ox  their  various  expressions  of  need  are  discussed  more 
fully  in  relation  to  the  need  for  instructional  material  later  in  thic 
report  (See  Chapter  XI),  but  certain  major  program  deficiencies  are 
clearly  apparent  here«  As  Table  54  indicates,  films  and  recordings  do 
emerge  first  in  terms  of  frequency,  but  five  of  the  first  twelve  most 
frequent  requests  are  for  books.  The  finding  confirms  reports  from 


Table  54 


Rank 


Ways  in  Which  English  Departments  Would  Most 
Likely  Spend  Supplementary  Funds 
(n  s 115  departments) 

Humber  of 

Item  Times  Mentioned 


1 

Recordings 

31 

2 

Films,  Motion  Pictures 

30 

3 

Xv«  A Wl# 

28 

4 

Supplementary  Books 

26 

5.5 

Overhead  Projectors 

24 

5.5 

Clerical  or  Secretarial  Help 

24 

7 

Dictionaries  (usually  class  sets) 

22 

8 

Lay  Readers 

21 

9 

Paperbacks 

19 

10 

Classroom  Book  Collections 

18 

11.5 

Part-time  Teachers 

17 

11.5 

Record  Players 

17 
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observers  that  even  these  highly  regarded  English  programs  often  suffer 
from  ai.i  inadequate  supply  of  books  and  supplementary  materials.  In  more 
of  these  programs  than  not,  teaching  is  adversely  affected  by  a shortage 
of  books. 

Tine  interviews  with  teachers  and  departments,  supplemented  by 
questionnaires  from  counselijrs,  thus  confirm  reports  from  staff  observers 
that  literature  and  composition  receive  primary  attention  in  the  schools  and 
are  among  the  strengths  of  many,  I!Jie  program  in  language,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  far  from  satisfactory  and  requires  attention,  as  does  the  overall 
coordination  and  sequence  of  studies  in  English. 

'fhe  teachers  understandably  expressed  more  concern  about  inadequate 
teaching  conditions  than  did  project  observers.  And  teachers  are  far  less 
concerned  about  the  inadequacies  of  departmental  leadership,  even  though 
such  leadership,  if  available,  could  perhaps  do  much  to  avert  many  problems 
in  coordination,  in  shortage  of  books,  and,  perhaps,  in  teaching  conditions. 
Rather  the  teachers  prize — far  more  than  the  observers— their  freedom  to 
decide  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach--albeit  some  say  this  freedom  on 
occassion  borders  on  anarchy.  Perhaps  such  freedom  can  be  used  skillfully 
in  the  hands  of  competent  teachers,  and  the  teachers  themselves,  the 
counselors,  and  the  observers  agree  overall  that  the  genuine  quality  of  the 
English  faculty  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these 
schools. 

Strengt^  and  We^^teS|_es  ^ 

Important  in  assessing  the  English  programs  of  115  schools  was  the 
information  gained  from  students  through  several  sources.  In  ninety-nine 
of  the  116  schools,  observers  interviewed  and  passed  out  written  question- 
naires to  twelfth  grade  students  in  college  bound  or  honors  courses. 


Students  articulate  about  their  experiences  and  inclined  to  respond  freely. 
?£n  seme  fifty  schools,  group  interviews  were  arranged  as  well  with  below 
average  or  slow  tenth  grade  g:coup8,  students  who  had  just  entered  most 
pregrams;  but  these  ln':erviev8  seemed  to  yield  fewer  insi/^ts  into  the 
nature  of  school  programs  either  because  oi:  the  limitedi  verbal  ability  of 

persona 7.  repo7.ts  were  secured  ca  the  hi^  school  ex;teiienc@r  of  1?A  selected 
college  students,  each  honored  at  graduation  from  one  cf  the  116  schcols  as 
an  NCTTri  Achievement  Award  Vinner  for  excellence  in  English. 

Ria  reports  from  superior  tv/elfth  grade  stiidents  are  further  verifi- 
cation of  the  strength  of  programs  in  literature  and  composition  in  many 
of  these  schools.  Table  55  Indicates  that  as  many  students  distinguished 
these  areas  in  English  as  "most  beneficial"  as  mentioned  all  other  areas 
combined.  Nevertheless,  the  reports  also  indicate  the  concern  of  students 
with  particular  learnings  and  skills:  grammar,  vocabulary,  reading  skill, 

and  the  research  paper  were  all  singled  out  for  commendation. 

But  the  same  senior  students  were  not  completely  satisfied  with  their 
English  programs.  On  questionnaires  administered  during  the  Interviews, 
some  2,317  also  suggested  changes  in  the  composition  and  literature  programs 
which  they  had  rated  so  highly.  The  various  kinds  of  curriculum  changes 
suggested  by  these  students  are  presented  in  Table  56. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  seniors  desiring  more  or  better  work  in 
composition  specified  more  creative  writing,  an  Interest  reflected  both 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  students  enrolled  in  programs  where  such  work  was 
permitted  and  by  the  remembered  experiences  of  college  graduates.  Indeed 
so  ardent  were  they  for  more  creative  experiences  of  this  kind  that  perhaps 
the  schools  in  this  Study  have  given  such  writing  short  shrift.  (See 
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l^arther  ctlEtcussloii  oq  this  point  in  Ciiapter  \?),  In  literatiire,  students 
recaamcnded  more  attention  to  modern  V.iteratureg  some  195  asking  for  this 
change  ccmpme<3i  with  fifty*fiw.  requesting  more  classics.  R/;inking  third 
in  number  o:';  student  requests  was  lanf^age  study,  which  both  studente  and 
teachers  readily  interpret  as  larfjely  grananar.  Ikit  students,  clearly  want 
"better*  ^i;i:assiiax , not  necessarily  sore^  indeed,  language  (grammar)  ranks 
first  in  the  subjects  which  able  students  assert  that  they  would  like  to 
study  leas.  Like  the  project  observers- -even  like  many  teachers  in  these 


Rank 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

w 

7 

8 
8 

11 

11 

11 


Table  S5 

Aspects  of  English  Reported  Most  Beneficial 
By  Twelfth  Grade  College  Preparatory  Classes 

(n  » 99  classes) 


Characteristic 
Literature 
Composition 
Grammar 
Discussion 
Vocabulary 
Xudividual  Reading 
Reading  Skill 
Research  Paper 
Creative  Writing 
Poetry  Study 
Quality  of  Teachers 
Honors  or  AP  Work 


Number  of 
Times  ^ntioned 

60 

39 

17 

15 

14 

12 

8 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 


Also  mentioned:  philosophy  5;  panels  4;  great  books  4;  essay 

examinations  5;  drama  3;  study  of  authors  2;  mythology  2; 
thinking  2;  combined  studies  2. 
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Table  56 

Curriculum  Ch/inges  Suggested  by 
Twelfth  Grade  Advanced  Students 
(n  « 2,317  students) 


Area 

More  or  Better 

Less 

1 

Co>i:position 

338 

12 

2 

Literature 

287 

64 

3 

Language 

226 

130 

4 

Reading  Program 

197 

11 

5 

Class  Discussion 

71 

4 

6 

Vocabulary 

62 

5 

7 

Ability  Grouping 

30 

1 

8 

Better  Teachers 

24 

0 

9 

Speech 

23 

1 

10 

More  Intensive  Study 

16 

3 

11 

Student-Teacher  Ratio 

17 

0 

12 

Censorship 

0 \ 

11 

Satisfied  with  Current  System 

248 

11 

schools— stuvdents  seem  to  find  the  programs  in  language^  to  be  repetitious  and 
inconsequential.  Reading  programs  also  would  be  subjected  to  change  if  these 
senior  students  had  their  way,  but  here  the  change  means  providing  more  books 
and  more  diversified  reading  materials.  Con-surring  with  the  teachers  in 
these  schools,  the  same  students  suggest  that  they  are  too  often  restricted 
by  a short  supply  of  worthwhile  titles  for  personal  reading. 

The  Impressions  gleaned  from  superior  (or  college  bound)  twelfth  grade 
students  were  reinforced  by  correspondence  with  the  124  Award  winners  enrolled 
in  progrioas  of  hi^^ier  education.  Correspondence  with  these  o’^tstanding 

English  students  (of  which  there  were  thirty- four  fresimien,  thirty- five 


sophomores,  and  ftfXy  juniors  or  seniors)  was  initiated  early  in  the  Study 
to  assist  the  project  staff  in  identifying  critical  variables. 

With  respect  to  their  high  school  preparation  in  English,  ninety-one 
students  (74  percent)  affirmed  that  their  programs  seemed  aboV'f 
compared  with  those  of  their  frrendSn  Similarly,  seven  students  to  every 

A ^ A £^mtk  M A *1  *1  A ^ ^ a 

— iv/ji.  UiOTpciSXClon  3D0V6 

average.  Three-quarters  of  the  group  attributed  their  sufficient  writing 
strength  to  their  particular  training  in  hi.gh  school. 

Of  the  major  aspects  of  their  high  school  English  receiving  heaviest 
criticism,  grammar  was  again  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Forty-three  of  them 
cited  grammar  as  that  phase  of  English  which  had  received  ^ much  emphasis 
in  their  training.  Other  aspects  of  English  appeared  only  sparingly  in 
their  responses,  literature  ranking  second  but  far  down  the  list.  Con- 
trarily , the  college  students  were  more  preoccupied  with  areas  receiving 
too  little  emphasis;  speech  was  first  with  thirty-seven  citations.  Other 
areas  mentioned  as  receiving  too  little  emphasis  were:  composition,  thirty- 

five;  literature,  thirty-one;  reading, . ei^ teen;  and  grammar,  fourteen.  It 
may  be  significant  that  only  one  student  in  this  select  group  stated  that 
reading  received  too  much  emphasis,  whereas  eighteen  (about  14  percent) 
ex|>res8ed  the  opposite  opinion. 

English  programs  for  terminal  students  tend  to  emphasize  too  much 
study  of  grammar,  mechanics,  spelling,  and  writing.  Students  repeatedly 
mentioned  such  emphases  as  ’’parts  of  speech,"  "diagraming,"  and  ordinary 
"drill."  (Twenty- three  of  the  fifty  summaries  specifically  refer  to 
grammar  , ten  others  mentxon  "mechanics"-— or  punctuation  and  capitalization; 
and  fifteen  mention  "spelling.")  Other  data  had  suggested  that  for  all 
students  the  emphasis  on  gramraar  and  language  study  occurs  at  an  early  stage 
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In  their  secondary  education.  Thus  the  en^hasis  revealed  here  in  student 
responses  may  reflect  the  age  and  grade  level  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
terminal  classes.  Nevertheless,  the  sumaaries  suggest  that  there  is  an 
overwhelming  streps  on  mechanical  analysis  of  textbook  sentences  as  well 
as  princijiles  of  formal  grammar — but  comparatively  little  stress  on  ideas. 

xne  nature  of  rheir  writing  experience  as  reported  by  tenth  grade 
terminal  classes  seems  to  be  largely  mechanical,  i:oo.  There  was  seldom 
any  reference  to  the  contert  of  their  writing;  moire  frequently  the  tenor 
of  ths!  activity  was  reflected  by  such  phrases  as  we  write  "paragraphs  once 
a week,"  "condense  sentences,"  or  answer  "questions  from  Practical  English." 
It  was  all  too  clear  to  observers  that  the  students,  rather  than  indicating 
warmth  and  appreciation  for  such  assignments,  reacted  negatively  or  at 
least  indifferently  toward  English. 

Reading  skills  also  received  their  attention.  Some  seventeen  of  the 
fifty  classes  reported  stress  on  reading,  which  may  reflect  traditional 
junior  high  school  stress  upc  ' the  teaching  of  comprehension.  According 
to  these  students,  literature  appears  to  receive  comparatively  little 
stress  as  literature  in  terminal  classes.  What  literary  study  was  recalled 
seemed  handled  more  through  individual  reading  than  through  class  assign- 
ment,  according  to  this  report.  Only  in  two  or  three  classes  were  students 
reported  as  saying  they  have  been  "taught"  selections- -and  then  the 
selections  are  the  traditional  Julius  Caesar  or  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Some  thirteen  classes,  however,  mentioned  oral  book  reports  and  two  others 
mentioned  written  book  reports. 

In  general,  then,  the  program  for  tenth  grade  terminals— their  present 
piograms  and  their  recollections  of  their  junior  high  school  experiences, 
seems  not  to  emphasize  literature,  but  to  concentrate  on  drills,  workbooks, 
grammar  and  usage,  and  writing  exercises. 
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The  reports  from  tenth  and  twelfth  grade  students,  as  well  as  from 
selected  college  ctudents  who  formerly  attended  the  schools,  offers  evidence 
in  corroboration  with  that  presented  in  the  earlier  sections  of  the  chapter. 
The  study  of  both  literature  and  composition  dominates  the  high  school 
program,  especially  fov:  the  superior  or  coll.ege  bound  stude^ot,  and  the 


wh\^  prcg'icufi  Is  jf^leiLec  iio  cnese 


two  large  aspects  of  the  subject,  Tlie  program  in  language,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  characterized  by  an  over«emphasis  on  grammar  and  usage,  a repeti- 
tious pattern  of  instruction,  and  an  overly  mechanical  result  which  more 
noticeably  affects  the  non-college  bound  student.  Other  reactions  from 
students  suggest  that  greater  effort  be  expended  in  teaching  slower  students 
basic  reading  skills.  The  major  weakness  of  the  composition  program  is 
characterized  by  the  limited  attention  to  creative  writing;  in  literature, 
the  general  dearth  of  more  modern  selections  is  of  greatest  concern  to  students. 


Summary 

A broad,  cumulative  analysis  by  the  project  staff,  supported  by 
classroraa  observation,  by  interviews  with  individual  teachers,  and  by  group 
interviews  with  departments  of  English  and  selected  tenth  and  twelfth  grade 
cl^.ssei  provide  a comprehensive  view  and  assessment  of  English  programs  in 
116  schools  reported  to  be  achieving  in^ortant  results  in  English,  The 
assessment  also  serves  to  delineate  a number  of  common  chacteristics: 

([1)  effective  and  intelligent  leadership  on  the  part  of  school  administrators 
and  departmental  chairmen;  (2)  general  competence  and  excellence  of  English 
faculties;  (3)  adequate  resources  in  books  and  instructional  materials; 

(4)  reasonable  teaching  conditions. 

Most  likely  because  pr^'ject  observers  are  in  a position  to  view  with 
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some  degree  of  objectivity  the  potential  of  many  £tcho*ol  staffs,  they  regarded 
adequate  departmental  leadership  more  hi^ly  than  did  the  respective  teachers, 
many  of  ^h<m  prestsmably  had  never  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a 
competent  chairman  both  benefited  by  time  and  granted  larger  responsibility 


to  fulfill  his  important  function.  On  their  part,,  teachers  valued  most 


4 *1 


tlie  atSuvSphcre  jp^ufc^sluu^l  freedom  whic:h  left  to  the  individual 


teacher  the  natural  responsibility  of  deciding  what  to  teach  and  ho\«  to 
teach,.  However,  fco  some  observers  and  to  some  teschs’-s,  such  freedcm  might 
at  times  be  viewed  as  bordering  cn  anarchy.  Therejfore,  provisions  for 
establishing  more  instead  of  less  direction  is  recommended  in  the  majority 
o:‘  .chools. 

The  English  curriculums  in  these  116  schools,  according  to  teachers 
and  students  as  well  as  project  observers,  showed  a lack  of  sequential 
structure^  moreover,  in  the  broad  area  of  language,  there  is  an  apparent 
lack  of  agreement  on  content,  emphe^o's,  and  sequence.  Some  schools  circum- 
vent this  problem  by  wholly  ignoring  certain  or  all  phases  of  instruction 
in  language. 


Literature  received  stronger  emphasis  in  the  classroom  than  all 
other  aspects  of  English,  therefore  accounting  for  reports  of  the  higher 
quality  of  instruction  in  literature,  especially  in  programs  for  college 
bound  students.  Programs  of  instruction  in  composition  also  elicited 
praise.  In  both  cases,  the  evidence  accumulated  ever3wherva  indicates 
far  greater  certainty  among  schools  concerning  the  what  and  how  of  litera- 
ture and  composition  than  in  other  aspects  of  English. 

If  language  Instruction  seems  to  receive  only  uncertain  attention, 
other  aspects  of  English  receive  even  less  in  the  classroom.  Despite 
their  claiming  an  interest  in  such  matters,  teachers  were  negligent  lu  the 
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teaching  of  speech  and  reading  In  the  classroom.  The  study  of  mass  media, 
perhaps  not  yet  a legitimate  aspect  of  the  English  program,  received  vir- 
tually no  attention.  Hence  the  focus,  quite  clearly.  Is  on  the  teaching 
of  literature  and  the  writing  of  composition. 

Project  reports  also  verify  that.  In  these  schools  at  least.  Innovations 
wlun  sCiieuuXlr&g  SUd  u6SCilX&t^  plCCC^duZC  COmpoX'StUV^ljT  unHupOlTtallt  • Ao 
e3q>ected,  the  teachers  achieve  orthodox  results  through  reliance  on 
discussion,  recitation,  and  lecture,  supported  by  Independent  study  and 
some  oral  presentation.  Radical  attempts  to  experiment  with  scheduling  or 
to  use  other  modern  study  gimmicks  are  hardly  evident;  where  introduced 
they  seem  less  important  for  what  they  contribute  to  effectiveness  of 
Instruction  than  for  what  they  contribute  to  school  atmosphere.  A lively, 
intellectual  or  academic  climate  that  Is  characteristic  of  many  schools  was, 
more  often  than  not,  set  either  by  the  building  principal  or  by  the  tradition 
of  the  community.  The  unique  quality  of  the  students --whether  upper  middle 
class  children  from  wealthy  suburban  areas  or  less  well-to-do  city  or  small 
town  children  in  comprehensive  schoois--seems  less  important  than  advancement 
of  the  tradition  of  learning.  Such  traditions  are  established  and 
perpetuated  by  parental  ambitions,  but  they  do  not  automatically  emerge  in 
every  suburban  area. 

In  their  final  assessment  of  the  English  programs,  project  observers 
were  Instructed  to  rank  each  program  on  sixteen  different  dimensions,  based 
on  a seven  point  scale  ranging  from  outstanding  to  Inadequate  as  summarized 
in  Table  57.  The  results  not  only  indicate  the  diversity  of  the  programs, 
but  also  certain  central  characteristics  of  the  schools.  The  highest  mean 
ranking— 3.0  on  the  seven  point  scale— represents  the  presence  in  the 
schools  of  "certain  unique  teachers"  who  raise  the  level  of  instruction. 
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Table  57 


Observer  Ratings  of  English  Programs  on  Selected  Characteristics 
(n  =*  181  cumulative  ratings  of  116  programs) 


Rating  Scale 

Excellent  4**^  Inadequate 


Variety  in  Teaching  Method  4 

Variety  in  Teaching  Material  5 

Student  Response  in  Discussion  7 

Teacher  Leadership  in  Discussion  5 

Emphasis  on  Ideas  in  Literature  5 

Well  Stocked  Library  19 

Intellectual  Climate  in  School  15 

Frequent,  Varied  Con^osition  9 

Coordination  of  Language,  7 

Literature,  Composition 

Appropriate  Sequence  and  5 

Proportion  in  Program 

Effective  Program  in  Reading  2 

Effective  Department  Chairman  24 

Support  by  School  Administration  19 

Quality  of  Teachers— Some  31 

Outstanding 

Curriculum  for  Terminals  3 

Curriculum  Reflects  Changing  7 

Conditions 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Reports 

Ratings 

20 

45 

34 

43 

28 

5 

2 

4.1 

18 

42 

29 

35 

44 

7 

1 

4,6 

21 

56 

39 

34 

17 

2 

5 

3.7 

18 

54 

35 

50 

15 

1 

3 

3.9 

36 

6C 

36 

21 

12 

5 

6 

3.4 

40 

38 

30 

28 

10 

3 

3 

3.3 

25 

52 

33 

18 

19 

4 

5 

3.6 

35 

39 

35 

28 

19 

2 

4 

3.7 

26 

46 

26 

33 

24 

12 

7 

4.1 

23 

39 

34 

39 

24 

9 

8 

4.1 

21 

25 

20 

20 

54 

31 

7 

4.5 

25 

29 

16 

19 

32 

30 

6 

4.1 

42 

35 

32 

28 

10 

2 

3 

3.3 

50 

37 

33 

14 

8 

3 

5 

3.0 

9 

23 

31 

32 

49 

27 

7 

4.8 

20 

24 

42 

33 

29 

13 

3 

4.4 

In  118  of  176  cumulative  reports,  the  contributions  of  such  teachers  are 
significant  enough  to  receive  a ranking  in  the  first  three  categories.  In 


contrast,  the  lowest  mean  ranking— 4.8— represents  programs  for  the  terminal 
student,  an  overriding  weakness  in  many  school  programs.  In  108  of  181 
reports,  the  programs  for  terminal  students  were  assigned  one  of  three 
lowest  ranks;  in  only  35  reports  were  such  programs  rated  3.0  or  higher. 

A more  graphic  way  of  portraying  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  observed 
by  the  project  staff  is  presented  in  Figure  No.  5,  which  lists  different  sets 
of  ratings  most  frequently  assigned  to  each  of  sixteen  characteristics.  In 
ten  of  sixteen  dimensions,  a majority  of  the  116  English  programs  were  judged 
to  be  especially  strong;  that  Is,  the  most  frequently  assigned  rating  was 
higher  than  the  mid-point  rating  of  four.  Here  are  the  dimensions  by  rank 
which  were  most  relevant  to  these  schools:  (1)  intellectual  climate  of 

the  school;  (2)  quality  of  English  teachers;  (3)  support  of  the  program  by 
building  administrators;  (4)  use  of  a variety  of  methods;  (5)  quality  of 
student  response  in  discussion;  (6)  teacher's  leadership  in  discussion; 

(7)  enqihasis  on  ideas  in  literature;  (8)  size  and  /’.ccessibility  of  the 
library;  (9)  varied  program  in  conq>osition;  (10)  reasonable  coordination  of 
languag;e,  literature,  and  conqjosition.  Compared,  then,  with  the  average 
schools,  the  programs  observed  by  the  project  staff  seemed  stronger  in 
these  respects. 

On  the  same  scale,  four  areas  of  weakness  emerge  from  this  assessment: 
(1)  general  ineffectiveness  of  many  department  chairmen;  (2)  lack  of 
variety  of  teaching  materials  available;  (3)  inadequate  provision  for 
teaching  reading  and;  (4)  neglect  of  English  programs  for  terminal  students. 
All  four  have  been  discussed  earlier  in  the  chapter.  ' 

Witst  i.espect  to  curriculum  planning,  the  schools  of  the  Study  appeared 
to  reveal  the  same  variability  as  is  true  nationally.  Most  English 
curriculums  at  the  schools  visited  neither  seem  to  reflect  changing  social 
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and  cultural  conditions,  nor  do  they  ignore  change.  Thus,  the  average 
program  apparently  seemed  undistinguished  in  this  ..<:spect.  On  the  other 
hand,  schools  experience  so  much  variable  success  in  determining  appropriate 
sequence  and  proportion  in  English  studies  that  as  many  were  cited  for 
excellence  in  this  respect  as  were  found  to  be  experiencing  problems. 

The  overall  characteristics  of  outstanding  English  programs  have  been 
reported  in  this  chapter  as  they  were  identified.  Perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing quality  revealed  by  the  departments  is  their  great  variability, 
although  a large  rsmhet  shared  a few  common  characteristics.  As  this 
summary  ii^idicates,  as  many  as  twenty  or  twenty-five  identifiable  factors 
are  integrally  related  to  the  excellence  of  English  programs.  There  was 
no  single  school  studied  by  staff  moabers  which  reflected  all  these  charac- 
teristics, even  though  many  shared  several  character is tics --the  variability 
of  staff,  students,  and  local  conditions ^ This  finding,  then,  perhaps 
offers  encouragement  to  those  departments  which,  for  a variety  of  reasons, 
find  that  emulating  all  recommended  practices  is  an  almost  impossible  task. 
There  is  lastly  this  suggestion  that  many  good  departments  could  grow  even 
stronger  should  they  find  possible  ways  to  direct  attention  to  areas  of 
pr  sent  neglect. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE 

Strong  and  effective  programs  for  the  teaching  of  literature  are 
characteristic  of  many  of  the  schools  visited  by  project  observers.  Not  only 
does  52.2  percent  of  all  classroom  time  emphasize  literature  (Chapter  III, 
Table  38),  but  much  of  this  time  was  judged  by  observers  to  be  well  spent. 
Programs  in  literature  ranked  5.5  among  the  overall  strengths  cited  by 
observers,  who  identified  thirty-three  programs  as  outstanding  (Chapter  III, 
Table  36);  however,  literature  programs  were  also  ranked  11.5  in  inadequacy 
by  the  same  observers  (Chapter  III,  Table  37).  Other  available  evidence 
supports  the  contention  that  in  at  least  some  of  the  schools  the  teaching 
of  literature  is  a particular  strength.  For  in  interviews  of  some  438 
teachers,  the  teaching  of  literature  was  mentioned  fifth  most  frequently  as 
a strength,  almost  as  frequently  as  programs  in  composition  were  mentioned 
(Chapter  III,  Table  48).  Of  more  significance  was  the  testimony  of  sixty 
of  sixty-nine  twelfth  grade  classes  of  college  bound  students  that  their 
literature  programs  were  more  beneficial  than  any  other  aspect  of  English 
(Chapter  III,  Table  55).  And  in  conjunction  with  this  survey,  the  concept 
check  list  administered  to  both  department  chairmen  and  students  indicated 
that  considerably  more  attention  is  devoted  to  the  full  understanding  of 
concepts  in  literature  than  to  concepts  identified  with  language  or  rhetoric 
and  composition.  Results  of  this  check  list  also  indicate  that  more  than 
95  percent  of  all  students  are  instructed  in  the  understanding  of  such 
concepts  as  connotvation,  alliteration,  metaphor,  blank  verse,  allusion,  epic, 
satire,  analogy,  paradox,  and  allegory  (Chapter  III,  Table  42).  The 
conclusive  indication,  ^hen,  according  to  data  collected  by  observation. 
Interview,  and  questionnaire,  is  that  programs  of  literature  tend  to  be  more 
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extensive,  more  carefully  organized,  and  more  effective  than  other  aspects 
of  English  instruction. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  programs  sre  universally 
excellent,  that  students  and  teachers  did  not  express  some  complaints,  or 
that  project  observers  were  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  instruction. 

Despite  the  high  ranking  of  such  programs  in  comparison  with  other  aspects 
of  English,  only  thirty-three  observers  (in  218  reports  on  117  schools)  cited 
the  teaching  of  literature  as  outstanding.  Observers  testify  that  in  this 
aspect  of  English,  as  elsewhere,  the  individual  teacher  rather  than  the 
school  program  is  to  be  singled  out  for  distinction;  and  not  infrequently 
the  superb  and  the  mundane  are  found  back  to  back  in  the  same  building. 
Observers  also  report  consideral  le  variation  in  the  purposes  and  methods  of 
instruction. 

As  evidenced  by  reports,  the  strong  commitment  of  these  programs  to 
literary  studies  conflicts  sharply  with  the  frequently  voiced  concern  of 
college  critics  who  fear  that  some  school  programs  are  so  "skill  centered" 
that  English  becomes  regarded  merely  as  a "tool"  subject  and  the  content  of 
literature  receives  short  shrift.  But  most  project  observers,  in  deference 
to  this  point,  conceded  that  the  generally  sufficient  emphasis  on  literature 
observed  in  these  schools  may  be  one  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  school 
programs  which  graduate  outstanding  students  in  English* 

The  Purposes  of  Literary  Study 

Despite  their  obvious  commitment  to  literature,  teachers  of  English 
seem  to  have  reached  no  clear  consensus  concerning  the  purposes  of 

instruction  in  literature.  In  more  than  a few  schocls  the  assumptions 

1 

underlying  overall  means  and  ends  are  too  seldom  examined.  Observers 
reported  individual  teachers  who  clearly  understood  whether  they  were 
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teaching  literature  as  human  experience,  as  imaginative  illumination,  as 

recorded  spiritual  history,  even  as  moral  or  aesthetic  value,  but  there 

were  few  departments  that  had  reached  such  a consensus*  Observers,  however, 

reacted  positively  toward  a departmental  philosophy  which  was  both  understood 

and  accepted  by  the  teachers*  Ihus,  in  one  school,  teachers  approached 

literature  as  creative  expression,  as  a reflection  of  man’s  ability  to  shape 

his  ideas  through  language;  in  another  school,  literature  as  reflecting  the 

human  condition  dominated  their  approach;  still  in  another  school,  they 

seemed  to  stress  perception  of  aesthetic  form*  Of  greatt  r concern  to 

observers,  however,  than  the  dominance  of  a single  point  of  view- -a 

dominance  not  infrequently  questioned- -was  the  commitment  to  purpose  inherent 

in  such  programs,  the  deep  recognition  by  a single  faculty  as  a unified 

whole  that  literature  contributes  essentially  to  the  education  of  each 

student*  "Every  teacher  seems  to  believe,"  said  one  observer,  "and  to  teach 

as  thoug^h  he  believed--in  the  necessity  of  teaching  communication  and 

literary  analysis,  the  meat  and  potatoes  of  literary  study  , . . . I have 

been  in  five  schools  now,  and  this  is  the  first  one  in  which  I fell  that 

« 

the  approaches  to  literature  in  the  classroom  were  really  in  line  with 
modern  textual  analysis  aiid  modern  critical  approaches*"  It  is  this  inner 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  literature  which  seems  to  be  the  corollary 
of  clear  understanding  of  purpose,  and  it  is  too  often  lacking  in  English 
departments.  Indeed,  observers'  criticism  verifies  that  many  schools  are 
teaching  literature  without  real  purpose,  owing  partly  to  their  excessive 
reliance  on  external  examinations— examinations  too  oft  . igned  by  the 
teacher  as  factually-oriented,  routlnised,  lntellectu<  '.ized  approximations 
of  Advanced  Placement  tests,  or  statewide  or  district-wide  examinations* 

It  was  noted  that  where  assessment  rather  than  learning  dominated  departmental 
thinking,  both  teachers  and  students  tended  to  care  less  about  the  value  of 


literary  study  than  about  surtsountlng  the  ultimate  hurdles. 

Teachers  do  seem  to  recognize  that  the  first  contribution  of  litera- 
ture is  to  the  intellectual  and  emotional  de.^elopment  of  young  people. 

Table  57  indicates  that  some  102  English  chairmen^  ^hen  asked  to  rank 
purposes  in  teaching  literature,  overwhelmingly  chose  "Student *s  Develop- 

no  w»ic  luajuL  uujc.'ci.juve  oi  s'T.noox  programs  in 

literature.  Regrettably,  however,  the  question  offered  no  insigh^;  into  the 
kind  of  development  to  which  many  see  literature  as  contributing.  An 
important  secondary  purpose  in  their  selection  was  "Student’s  Ability  to 
Comprehend  the  Meaning  and  Development  of  a Particular  Work."  Other 
purposes  dealing  with  literary  tradition,  with  literature  as  art,  ^nd  with 
students'  aesthetic  response  were  seldom  rated  as  important. 

The  ideas  impressed  in  literature  clearly  are  seen  to  contribute  to 
the  personal  development  of  students.  As  observers  indicated  in  their 
overall  inq)ressioas,  the  programs  generally  emphasize  the  ideas  in  literature 
more  than  do  average  school  programs  (Chapter  III,  Chatt  1>.  Indeed, 
according  to  observers,  the  emphasis  on  thematic  or  idea-centered  instruction 
is  equaled  only  by  the  concern  with  literary  history.  As  Table  58  reveals, 
these  emphases,  rather  than  ethics  and  morality  or  social  documentation, 
seemed  to  dominate  classroom  teaching. 

The  data  in  Tables  59  and  60  and  other  reports  by  observers  of  class - 

■*1 

room  teaching  may  seem  momentarily  to  conflict  with  the  approaches  to  the 
(>sachlng  of  literature  reported  on  questionnaires  of  department  chairmen. 
Whereas  *.istoricial  and  chronological  emphases  were  widely  reported,  neither 
is  regarded  as  a dominant  approach  by  department  chairmen  (Table  58).  Indeed, 
aside  from  a perceptible  increase  in  emphasis  on  chronology  in  grades  eleven 
and  twelve  (where  surveys  of  American  and  English  literature  are  widespread). 
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Table  58 

Objectivea  in  Teaching  Literature  as 
Ranked  by  Department  Chairmen 
(n  - 102  reports) 


Objectives 

Ranking  by 

Chairmen 

#3 

Student's  Development  Through  Literature 

62 

23 

1 r\ 

Student's  Ability  to  Comprehend  the  Meaning 
and  Development  of  a Particular  Work 

24 

2C 

22 

Student's  Acquaintance  with  Literary  Tradition 

9 

32 

31 

Student's  Aesthetic  Response  and  Appreciation 

6 

19 

21 

Student's  Understanding  of  Literature  as  Art 

1 

6 

15 

Mo  Response 

0 

2 

3 

Total 

102 

102 

102 

Table  59 


Emphasis  in  Literature  Programs  Reported  by  Observers 
(n  - 107  schools  reported  by  187  observers) 


M 'ch  in 

Evidence, 

Widespread 

Frequent 
Use  by 
Some 

Occasional 

Use 

Infrequent 

Use 

No 

Evidence 
of  Use 

Thematic  or  Idea-Centered 
Teaching  of  Literature 

21 

48 

64 

31 

15 

Emphasis  on  Literary 
History 

22 

47 

62 

27 

19 

Emphasis  on  Literature 
as  Social  Documentation 

4 

27 

74 

53 

21 

Emphasis  on  Morals  to  Be 
Gleaned  from  Literature 

5 

32 

71 

45 

22 

programs  in  literature  seen  rather  eclectic.  This  fact  is  substantiated  by 
figures  in  Table  61  which  rate  the  relative  importance  of  approaches  as 
indicated  on  questionnaires  of  1,331  teachers.  Although  not  one  of  th:^  nine 
separate  approaches  is  regarded  as  unimportant,  it  seems  likely  that  an 
emphasis  on  ideas  in  a single  work,  on  genre,  on  close  textual  study,  and  on 


Table  60 


The  Prevalent  Approach  to  the  Teaching  of  Literature, 
as  Reported  by  Department  Chairmen 
(n  » 101  reports) 


Type  of  Approach 

Grade  10* 

Grade  11 

Grade  12 

Total 
Number  of 
Mentions 

Thematic 

20 

17 

18 

55 

Types  of  Literature 

63 

47 

42 

152 

According  to  .Anthology 

25 

16 

21 

62 

Chronological 

6 

53 

54 

113 

Selected  Authors 

19 

26 

30 

75 

^Totals  exceed  101  because  some  approaches  were  marked  twice  at  each 
grade  level. 


Table  61 

Importance  of  Selected  Approaches  to  the  Teaching 
of  Literature  Xriicated  by  Teachers 
(n  « 1,331  teachers) 


Percentage  of  teachers  specifying 


Approach  to 
Literature 

Great 

In^ortance 

Some 

Importance 

Little 

Importance 

Mo 

Importance 

Decline 
To  Say 

Thematic 

32 

47 

14 

4 

0 

Periods 

22 

55 

17 

3 

3 

Chronological 

25.5 

49 

19 

4 

2.5 

Genre 

55 

38 

4 

.3 

2.7 

Ideas  in  Single  Works  68 

27 

3 

.2 

1.8 

Close  Textual  Study 

54 

34 

8 

1 

3 

Works  Grouped  by 
Author 

31 

54 

11 

1 

3 

Biographical 

10 

51 

31 

4 

4 

Guided  Individual 
Reading 

50 

39 

7 

1 

3 
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guided  individual  reading  pradonsinates  in  the  thinking  of  many  teachers. 
Curiously,  thematic  emphasis  receives  far  less  support  than  does  the  emphasis 
on  idea,  perhaps  because  teachers  associate  attention  to  theme  with  organiza* 
tion  of  thematic  units.  Of  all  the  approaches,  the  emphasis  on  biography 
and  chronology  appears  to  receive  the  least  support  despite  the  fact  that  a 

great  uuniber  of  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  programs  were  organized  in  this 

\ 

way.  Ideas,  of  course,  can  be  emphasized  in  individual  texts,  in  studies 
of  literary  genre,  in  the  writings  of  individual  authors;  such  stress  need 
not  be  limited  to  thematic  or  idea-centered  units,  however  supportive  such 
a method  of  organizing  literary  study  may  seem.  Indeed,  despite  the 
emphasis  on  ideas  noted  by  observers,  thematic  approaches  were  mentioned  less 

frequently  by  departmental  chairmen  than  any  otlier.  However,  on  the  issues 

1 

questionnaire  administered  to  1,481  teachers  of  English,  some  41.1  percent 
agreed  with  the  statement,  ”A  literature  program  in  which  selections  are 
grouped  around  topics  or  themes  offers  the  best  approach  to  developing 
permanent  appreciation.”  Only  24  percent  disagreed;  34.9  percent  were 
undecided.  Clearly,  then,  teachers  are  ambivalent.  Literary  history 
received  stronger  support  on  this  questionnaire.  As  many  as  60,7  percent 
of  all  teachers  agreed  that  "Students  need  to  study  the  history  of  literature 
so  that  they  may  better  understand  the  current  trends  in  literature.” 

(About  19  percent  disagreed  and  20  percent  were  undecided.) 

In  observing  programs,  however,  the  patterns  of  organization  and 
emphasis  seemed  to  make  less  difference  than  the*,  contact  with  literature 
which  each  experience  offers.  One  observer  reports  ’ advanced  students 
closely  involved  in  a thematic  study  of  alienation  and  the  search  for 
identity  in  such  works  as  Conrad *s  The  Secret  Sharer.  Graham  Green's  A 
Burnt  Out  Case , and  selections  from  Kafka,  Dostoyevsky,  and  even  Bertolt 
Brecht.  Another  observer  was  excited  by  the  study  of  tragedy  through 
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reading  Oedipus  Rex,  Macbeth.  Jude  the  Obscure , and  J.  B,  Even  a 
chronologlcalXy-orlented  unit  on  "Theological  Backgrounds  of  American 
Literature*  seemed  to  one  observer  to  possess  real  merit.  Far  moie 
Important  than  any  pattern  of  organization  is  the  depth  and  quality  of  each 
class *8  experience  with  literature.  Such  moments  of  impact  are  possible 
within  anv  overall  nattern  of  orcranlzatinn.  Rnt  nhcA-rvArj:  frkiin/1  q1q/> 


possible  an  evasion  of  literary  study,  of  contact  with  individual  texts,  of 
direct  experience  in  literature.  Quite  often  such  lack  of  concern  with 
literature  was  found  in  classes  oriented  deliberately  around  historical  or 


biographical  matters, 


Few  new  sequential  patterns  for  organising  literary  study  were 
uncovered.  The  patterns  familiar  t^  most  American  teachers  were  common 
in  these  schools— thematic  or  typological  study  in  Grades  9 and  10,  American 
literature  in  Grade  11,  English  literature  or  world  literature  in  Grade  12. 
Variations  on  this  pattern  saw  some  schools  moving  world  literature  to 
Grade  10,  or  perhaps  American  to  that  level  followed  by  a year  of  English 
and  a year  of  world  literature.  Such  tampering  with  familiar  categories 
and  sequences  seems  unlikely  to  result  in  more  effective  programs.  The 
study  of  American  literature  seems  likely  to  continue  almost  everywhere  at 
the  junior  level,  albeit  somewhat  less  en^hasi:^  is  being  placed  on  the  early 
backgrounds  and  somewhat  more  on  twentieth  century  writers. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  grade  programs  apparently  admit  more  innovation, 
particularly  with  literary  content.  Here  progr^ns  emphasising  the  major 
genre  or  modes  of  literature  are  receiving  soma  successful  experimentation. 
What  radical  changes  are  occurring  in  these  schools  are  found  primarily  at 
the  senior  level,  where  observers  found  several  elective  courses  open  to 
students:  English  literature,  modern  literature,  world  literetura. 
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humanities,  perhaps  even  special  electives  In  Shakespeare  and  the  drama, 

A 

in  the  novel,  or  in  great  books.  The  traditional  course  in  English  litera- 
ture tends  to  be  a study  which  enq>kaslzes  major  English  writers  or  major 
English  works.  Advanced  courses  in  literature,  oriented  around  the 
individual  text  and  close  analytical  study,  are  being  introduced  in  a few 
locations,  and  not  infrequently  are  providing  the  context  for  some  of  the 
most  exciting  teaching  observed  by  project  observers.  When  tau^t  by  an 
Instructor  skilled  in  techniques  of  class  discussion  and  Socratlc  question- 
ing, such  courses  can  lead  students  to  basic  and  profound  aspects  of  the 

fixper fence.  Courses  which  are  conceived  on  an  his cor leal  or  cultural 
basis  $ or  courses  primarily  concerned  with  themes  and  ideas,  or  biographical 
material,  even  courses  which  are  concerned  with  literary  genre  or  modes, 
appear  sometimes  to  pursue  ideas  and  understandings  about  literature,  rather 
than  the  experience  of  literature  itself.  As  reports  from  classroom  observa- 
tion make  clear,  exciting  teaching  of  literature  can  happen  within  any  one 
of  these  frameworks,  but  perhaps  more  frequently  where  class  work  is  organized 

so  that  the  study  of  the  text  a ad  its  emotional  and  ideational  demands  remain 
central. 

World  literature  poses  3 problem.  The  sampling  of  literary  selections 
characteristic  of  many  geographically-oriented  programs— a brief  exposure 
to  Nordic  myth,  Japanese  h,lku,  or  Confucianism,  or  excerpts  from  Bhagavad- 
Qlta.  or  a Russian  short  sf:ory  or  French  essay— offer  a potpourri  which  can 
be  criticized  for  neglect  of  literary  values,  as  much  as  have  traditional 
courses  in  the  history  of  English  literature.  However,  some  of  the  better 
humanities  programs  suggest  improvements:  a Greek  play  is  studied  in  its 

entirety,  perhaps  as  part  of  an  extensive  interdisciplinary  c:^ncern  with 
classic  thou^t;  Tristan  and  Iseult.  and  perhaps  even  some  conq>lete  Chaucer 
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tales  might  represent  literature  of  the  medieval  period.  Less  often  wedded 
to  the  coverage  of  all  periods  or  countries,  such  courses  at  their  best 
provide  concentrated  attention  to  human  contributions  in  literature,  art, 
and  music  during  particular  epochs.  Although  often  criticized  by  observers 
for  excessive  coverage,  for  attempting  to  do  too  much  too  rapidly,  for 
superficiality  in  treatment  of  one  or  more  of  the  disclplinea  involved.-- they 
nevertheless  tend  to  provide  for  some  carefully  guided  study  of  complete 
individual  texts. ^ 

In  all  such  programs  as  in  the  more  traditional  offerings  in  V70rld 
literature,  the  selection  of  llte‘*‘ature  in  translation  poses  a special 
problem.  Hodern  paperback  publishing  has  made  possible  commercial  reprint- 
ing of  translations  of  major  works  that  perhaps  should  long  since  have  been 
forgotten.  Teachers  of  English  responsible  for  selecting  texts  have  presently 
available  few  resources  to  which  they  can  turn  Lo  detemine  felicity  of  the 
translations.  Especially  because  some  publishers  seek  the  most  inexpensive 
translations  available,  many  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  transla- 
tions, now  in  the  public  domain,  are  being  used  in  the  schools.  Although 
certain  of  these  earlier  translations  are  worthwhile,  others  almost  seem  to 
stand  between  the  contemporary  readt^r  and  the  original  work.  The  question 
of  how  much  literature  in  translation  should  be  Introduced  is  one  which  the 
profession  has  yet  to  resolve.  Many,  Including  th3  directors  of  this  ^ 
believe  that  our  fundamental  loyalty  is  less  to  coverage  of  any  particular 
works  than  to  teaching  young  people  '%at  literature  is  and  how  to  read  it. 
h jwerful  national  conmlttees  such  as  the  English  advisory  committee  of  the 
National  Catholic  Education  Association  recommend  against  any  courses  on 

^For  further  comments  on  humanities  programs,  see  Chapter  XIV  on 
"Experimental  Programs." 
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literature  In  translation;  the  CooBnission  on  English  urges  caution;  still 

the  fact  remains  that  few  American  students,  even  in  college,  are  sufficiently 

fluent  in  another  language  to  read  mature  lite-:ary  selections  with  ease 

required  for  literary  experience;  an  even  smaller  number  are  fluent  in  more 

than  one  or  two  foreign  languages.  Without  some  introduction  of  literature 

in  translation,  all  Americans  will  be  denied  the  aesthetic  and  intellectual 

pleasure  possible  only  from  reading  the  major  classic  authors  like  Cervantes, 

Boccaccio,  Montagne,  Voltaire,  Ibsen,  Chekhov,  Dostoyevsky,  Goethe,  and 

Schiller,  to  mention  only  a few  authors  of  the  Western  world.  The  issue 

seems  to  be  not  whether  such  literature  should  be  included  in  the  program, 

but  how  and  when;  and  the  further  issue  which  the  profession  has  yet  to 

meet  is  providing  classroom  teachers  and  librarians  with  help  in  selecting 

4 

adequate  translations. 

Except  in  the  case  where  some  advanced  courses  in  Grade  12  are  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  Literary  study,  the  teaching  of  literature,  however 
central,  is  integrally  related  to  the  teaching  of  writing  and  to  other  aspects 
of  the  English  program.  Not  always  do  teachers  achieve  a desired  integration 
of  all  components  of  English;  but  seldon  do  they  attempt  to  teach  these 
components  separately.  Of  clear  exception  are  a few  experimental  programs, 
especially  those  with  modular  scheduling,  which  separate  periods  of  literary 

2 

Report  of  English  Advisorv  Committee,  Proceedings  of  Annual 
Convention,  National  Catholic  Education  Association,  1964. 

3 

Commission  on  English,  0£.  cit. , pp.  48-49. 

4 

Fortunately  a first  attempt  is  being  made  by  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  which  during  1966  plans  to  publish  A Teacher’s  Guide  to 
World  Literature,  edited  by  Robert  O’Neal.  For  much  of  the  past  two  decades. 
Char le ton  Laird,  assisted  by  numerous  scholars,  has  been  preparing  a 
compendious  encyclopedia  of  literature  in  translation  which  ultimately  will 
provide  teachers  with  a major  resource  tool. 


study  from  those  In  which  other  English  content  is  taught.  In  all  but 
three  of  the  schools  visited,  English  is  viewed  as  a single  field  of  studies, 
comprised  of  literature  and  other  complementary  parts.  The  maintenance  of 
alternating  semesters  of  literature  and  canposition  reported  in  just  three 
schools  seems  characteristic  of  organizational  patterns  of  instruction  which 
floiiri-slisd  twsnty^fivs  yssrs  « 

^^ction  of  Literary  Material 

The  selection  of  the  literature  taught  in  the  majority  of  classes  for 
college  bound  students  is  generally  coraaendable;  but  the  quality  of  selec- 
tions introduced  in  classes  for  general  students  and  slow  learners  is 
generally  questionable.  In  programs  cited  for  outstanding  teaching  of 
literature,  books  seemed  plentiful  and  available;  ar^thologies  were  supple 
mented  by  various  sets  of  longer  works,  small  seminar  discussion  was 
enhanced  by  use  of  group  sets,  and  classroom  book  collections  were  used. 

This,  in  short,  is  a summary  of  the  observations  on  book  selection 
practices. 

The  literature  anthology  continues  to  be  widely  used,  but  in  the 

€ 

overwhelming  majority  of  these  schools  it  is  introduced  largely  to 
provide  a common  core  of  readings  for  all  students  and  is  supplemented  by 
other  texts.  Thus,  in  summarizing  classroom  observations,  observers 
ranked  the  use  of  anthologies  first  of  fourteen  practices  in,  frequency, 
ranked  use  of  multiple  sets  of  books  fifth,  and  classrocsn  book  collections 
eighth.  Indeed,  the  ready  accessibility  of  many  texts  is  clearly  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  outstanding  programs  for  teaching. litera- 
ture. Not  only  are  individual  titles  available  for  reading,  but  reference 
works  needed  to  support  studies  are  present  as  well.  The  following  report, 
if  not  typical  of  the  majority  of  schools,  is  a good  description  of  the 
better: 
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The  school  library  has  40,000  to  50,000  volumes.  It  is 
centrally  located,  and  there  are  reading  rooms -that  are 
really  comfortable  and  quiet.  More  important,  each 
classroom  has  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  books  and 
reference  works  available  to  students  who  wish  to  take 
them,  and  innumerable  sets  (l.e.,  twelve  to  fifteen  copies) 
of  books  are  available  to  teachers  on  a moment's  notice. 

If  a teacher  decides  to  use  a particular  poem,  for  example, 
he  has  only  to  pick  up  twelve  copies  of  the  Oxford  Anthology. 
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and  provide  every  student  with  a text  for  that  class  session. 
Other  books  are  available  throu^  an  excellent  bookstore 
right  on  the  edge  of  the  campus  not  100  yards  from  the 
instructional  building,  and  students  may  be  required  to  buy 
whatever  paperbacks  the  instructor  sees  fit  to  order. 


Recognition  of  the  significance  of  an  ample  supply  of  supplementary  books 


and  individual  titles  led  two  conferences  of  high  school  department  chairmen 
to  recommend  libraries  of  500  appropriate  titles  in  every  English  clas.  room.^ 
The  increasing  availability  of  bound  books  clearly  provides  teachers 


ir>  strong  literature  programs  with  an  adequate  supply  of  texts  at  reasonable 
cost.  Project  observers  were  especially  keen  in  observing  substantial 


benefits  that  accrue  from  students  being  able  to  purchase  their  own  bocks. 
College  observers  may  have  been  quicker  to  notice  advantages  in  student- 
owned  texts,  perhaps,  because  such  practice  is  common  to  their  own  univer- 
sity experience.  "The  use  of  paperbound  books  • . . permits  students  to 


mark  in  their  texts,  as  they  absolutely  must  do  for  any  kind  of  stylistic 
analysis  or  close  reading.  I saw  one  class  which  noted  all  the  imagery  in  a 
chapter  of  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  and  the  discussion  was  better  than 
anything  I have  seen  anywhere  else." 


Whenever  teachers  restricted  their  use  of  material  to  a single 
anthology  cr  two  (or  were  so  restricted  by  Inadequate  school  funds),  the 
teaching  of  literature  suffered.  The  findings  with  respect  to  the  planning 

^Robert  Lacampagne  (ed.),  o£.  cit.,  p.  13. 
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of  individual  reading  in  the  classroon;  are  reported  later  in  his  section^ 
and  the  personal  reading  choices  of  adolescents  in  these  schools  seem  so 
important  that  they  are  also  treated  in  a separate  chapter  (See  Chapter  IX). 
But  it  is  clear  that  excessive  reliance  on  the  anthologies,  called  by  one 
observer  "thin,  undernourished,  oversimplified,  and  frequently  puerile," 
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texts. 


The  schools  shewed  considerable  variation  in  the  titles  required  of 


their  students.  As  Table  62  indicates,  Macbeth  and  Julius  Caesar  are  the 


only  major  works  required  of  college  preparatory  classes  in  more  than  half 
of  the  schools  in  the  Study.  In  this  respect,  findings  do  not  differ 
substantially  from  the  findings  of  Anderson  reported  two  years  earlier, 
except  that  the  literary  quality  of  the  books  used  with  college  bound  youth 
reported  even  by  10  percent  of  the  schools  is  far  less  questionable  than 
results  in  the  earlier  random  survey  of  the  nation's  schools  at  large 
(Table  63).  Also,  the  schools  in  the  Study  tend  if  anything  to  be  sli^tly 
less  prescriptive  than  schools  in  general,  appearing  to  have  been  more 
responsive  to  the  virtually  unanimous  recoomiendations  of  the  past  decade 
from  scholars  and  teaching  specialists  that  Silas  Marner  be  dropped  as 
required  reading  in  favor  of  better  literature. 

Table  64  compares  the  selections  mentioned  as  particularly 
significant  reading  experiences  by  2,317  advanced  twelfth  grade  students  in 
these  schools  with  the  nuniber  of  schools  requiring  each  title.  Of  the  top 
eighteen  reading  choices  of  advanced  students,  only  two.  The  Scarlet  Letter 
and  The  Return  of  the  Native , are  taught  by  more  than  10  percent  of  the 


Scarvia  Anderson,  Between  the  Grimms  and  the  Group;  Literature  in 
American  High  Schools  (Princeton,  N.  J, : Sducatlonal  Testing  Service,  1964). 
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Table  62 


Titles  Required  In  College  Preparatory  Classes, 
Grades  10-12,  as  Reported  by  Department  Chal^*men 


(n  - 109) 

Rsnk 

»P-»  t*!  A 

Total 
Number  of 

MAW  «P 

G*  10 

1 

Macbeth 

67 

0 

21 

46 

2 

Julius  Caesar 

56 

55 

1 

0 

3 

Hamlet 

52 

0 

4 

48 

4 

Silas  MaKRgJ 

50 

48 

2 

0 

5 

The  Scarlet  Letter 

47 

6 

39 

2 

6.5 

A Tale  of  Two  Cities 

40 

28 

3 

9 

6.5 

The  Return  of  the  Native 

40 

0 

3 

37 

8 

Huckleberry  Finn 

39 

10 

26 

3 

9 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage 

37 

11 

26 

0 

10.5 

Moby  Dick 

28 

3 

23 

2 

10.5 

Our  Town 

28 

1 

24 

3 

12 

The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey 

26 

8 

17 

1 

CcdipuS  Rex 

18 

1 

3 

14 

14 

Idylls  of  the  King 

16 

10 

6 

0 

15 

The  Pearl 

14 

13 

1 

0 

17 

The  House  of  Seven  Gables 

12 

3 

10 

0 

17 

The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea 

13 

6 

7 

0 

17 

Pride  and  Prejudice 

13 

0 

2 

11 

19 

Walden 

11 

1 

10 

0 

20.5 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

10 

5 

1 

4 

20.5 

Giants  in  the  Earth 

10 

1 

8 

1 

Table  63 


Percentage  of  Schools  Requiring  Selected  Books 
Compared  with  Sampling  Nationally 


Rank 

Order 

Title 

Percentage  of  109 
Schools  in  Study 
Requiring  Title 

Percentage  of  Public 
Schools  Nationally 
Requiring  Title* 

1 

Macbeth 

61 

90 

2 

Julius  Caesar 

51 

77 

3 

Hamlet 

48 

33 

4 

Silas  Marner 

46 

76 

5 

Scarlet  Letter 

43 

32 

6.5 

Tale  of  Two  Cities 

40 

33 

6.5 

Return  of  the  Native 

40 

16 

8 

Huckleberry  Finn 

36 

27 

9 

Red  Badge  of  Courage 

34 

33 

10.5 

Moby  Dick 

26 

18 

10.5 

Our  Town 

26 

46 

12 

Bridge  of  San  Luis 

24 

13 

*Based  on  reports  on  public  schools  in  Scarvia  Anderson's  Between  the  Grimms 
and  the  Group; Literature  in  American  High  Schools. 

schools,  a finding  which  underscores  the  importance  of  the  guided  individual 
reading  program  and  the  contributions  of  such  programs  to  the  development  of 
taste  and  appreciation. 

Emerging  from  interviews  with  advanced  twelfth  grade  classes  is 
evidence  that  students  have  ^distinct  opinions  concerning  literature  which 
should  be  taught.  Even  while  acknowledging  the  value  of  their  programs  in 
literature,  students  recommended  changes  in  the  program  more  frequently 
than  in  any  other  aspect  es^cept  the  teaching  of  composition  (Chapter  III, 
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Table  64 


Titles  Most  Often  Mentioned 
by  Advanced  Twelfth  Grade  Students,  ( 

as  Significant 
Compared  with  the  Number 

of  Schools  Requiring  the  Title 

on  Any  Grade  Level 

Rank 

Number  of 
Students 

Number  of 
Schools  Requiring 

Order 

Title 

(n  « 2,317) 

(n  » 109) 

1 

Lord  of  the  Flies 

96 

2 

2 

Catcher  in  the  Rve 

66 

1 

3 

To  Kill  a Mockinnhlrd 

34 

4 

4 

1984 

33 

3 

5 

Bible 

30 

0 

7 

Crime  and  Punishment 

27 

9 

7 

Gone  with  the  Wind 

27 

0 

7 

The  Robe 

27 

0 

10 

SLac^  Mfea  Me 

25 

0 

10 

Cry,  the  Beloved  Country 

25 

4 

10 

Of  Human  Bondase 

25 

2 

12 

Tne  Scarlet  Letter 

24 

47 

14 

Exodus 

23 

0 

14 

23 

1 

14 

War  and  Peace 

23 

0 

16 

Grapes  of  Wrath 

20 

1 

17 

Return  of  the  Native 

19 

40 

18 

Brave  New  World 

18 

5 

Table  56).  Asked  to  specify  the  nature  of  these  changes,  students  inevitably 
called  for  the  study  of  more  contemporary  works,  books  like  those  Included 
on  the  list  which  advanced  students  suggest  be  added  to  the  English  program 
(Table  65).  Teachers  are  definitely  aware  of  this  problem,  as  was  indicated 
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Table  65 

Books  Suggested  by  Twelfth  Grade  Advanced  Students 
to  Be  Added  to  the  English  Program 
(n  = 2,317) 


Title 

Number  of 
Times  Mentioned 

Lord  of  the  Flies,  William  Goldins 

96 

The  Catcher  in  the  Rve,  J.  D.  Salinger 

66 

To  Kill  a Mockingbird,  Hatner  lee 

34 

1984,  George  Orwell 

33 

The  Bible 

30 

Crime  and  Punishment,  Fedor  Dostoyevsky 

27 

Gone  with  the  Wind,  Margaret  Mitchell 

27 

The  Robe,  Lloyd  C.  Douglas 

27 

Black  Like  Me,  John  Griffin 

25 

Cry,  the  Beloved  Country,  Alan  Paton 

25 

Of  Human  Bondage,  Somerset  Maugham 

25 

The  Scarlet  Letter,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

24 

Exodus,  Leon  Uris 

23 

The  Ugly  American,  Ledderer  & Burdick 

23 

War  and  Peace,  Leo  Tolstoi 

23 

The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  John  Steinbeck 

20 

The  Return  of  the  Native,  Thomas  Hardy 

19 

Brave  New  World,  Aldous  Huxley 

18 

All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  Erich  Remarque 

17 

Les  Miserable s,  Victor  Hugo 

17 

The  Fountainhead,  Avn  Rand 

16 

Moby  Dick,  Herman  Melville 

16 

Animal  Farm,  George  Orwell 

15 

The  Good  Earth,  Pearl  S,  Buck 

14 

Hamlet,  William  Shakespeare 

14 

Huckleberry  Finn,  Mark  Twain 

14 

Advise  and  Consent,  Allen  Drury 

n t 
JLX 

The  Agony  and  the  Ecstacy,  Irving  Stone 

11 

Hawaii,  James  Mitchner  ' 

11 

The  Once  and  Future  King,  T.  H.  White 

11 

The  Prophet,  Kahlil  Gibran 

11 

The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Charles  Dickens 

11 

Profiles  in  Courage,  John  F.  Kennedy 

10 

Fail  Safe,  William  Lederer  and  Eugene  Burick 

8 

The  Great  Gatsby,  Scott  Fitzgerald 

8 

Our  Town,  Thornton  Wilder 

8 

Poetics,  Aristotle  > 

8 

Diary  of  Anne  Frank,,  Anne  Frank 

7 

Lord  Jim,  Joseph  Conrad 

7 

The  Stranger,  Albert  Camus 

7 

Travels  with  Charley,  John  Steinbeck 

7 

't  \ 
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in  the  group  interviews  when  total  departments  were  compelled  to  comment  on 
achieving  balance  between  contemporary  and  standard  selections  in  the 
literature  program.  Torn  between  community  pressures,  fearing  censorship, 
and  desiring  to  maintain  traditional  literary  values,  most  faculties  are 
divided.  Almost  inevitably,  one-third  advocate  the  inclusion  of  more 
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and  at  least  some  maintain  that  a proper  balance  is  already  achieved. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  decisions  concerning  inclusion  and  exclusion 
approach  a crisis  point  with^three  titles--Lord  of  the  Flies.  Catcher  in  the 
Rye.,  and  ^ Kill  £ Mockingbird . titles  with  unique  appeal  to  adoleacents 
but  with  objectionable  elements  of  content  for  some  teachers  and  parents. 
Indeed,  the  exaggerated  concern  with  these  titles,  however  understandable, 
only  seems  to  cloud  the  real  issue.  Teachers  would  do  well  to  ponder  more 
deeply  the  effects,  not  of  failing  to  teach  two  or  three  specific  titles 
which  most  able  students  can  and  will  read  on  their  own,  but  of  the 
deliberate  de-emphasis  of  major  American  fiction  of  the  twentieth  century 
in  literature  programs.  Schools  and  teachers  talk  much  of  transmitting  our 
common  cultural  heritage  to  students,  but  this  heritage  is  singularly 
uncommon  if  it  does  not  include  some  awareness  of  the  significant  cor.trlbu- 
tions  made  to  literature  in  English  by  such  major  figures  as  William 
Faulkner  and  Ernest  Hemingway. 

If  most  schools  seem  not  to  have  structured  a commendable  program  for 
teaching  contemporary  literature,  the>  do  manage  (one  way  or  another)  to 
encourage  the  able  college  bound  student  to  Increase  his  reading,  and  the 
quality  of  the  reading  presented  to  advanced,  honors,  and  upper  track 
students--the  ’’upper  50  percent"--  was  generally  praised.  This  was  not 
true,  howevei,  of  selections  for  the  lower  tracks.  Alchough  the  majority  of 
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these  schools  are  engaged  in  a two-track,  three-track,  Tive- track,  or-"-in  one 
case--an  “eleven- track”  system  of  providing  instruction  in  English,  literary 
content  iu  these  programs  for  slow,  general,  or  terminal  students  is  almost 
non-existentc  True,  classroom  observers  reported  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  ins^  ’ction  in  such  classes  emphasises  "literature”  (Chapter  III, 

Table  40),  but  literature  here  too  frequently  referred  to  selecti^/ns  of  non- 
imaginative  sorts— articles  in  special  readers  or  special  kits,  factual 
materials  selected  for  “high  reader  interest,"  or  rewritten  classics.  Even 
more  discouraging  are  the  vain  efforts  to  use  books  with  these  students  to 
which  even  more  able  students  h£ve  difficulty  responding.  The  magtiltude  of 
the  problem,  is  suggested  by  the  appalling  discovery  that  on  a written  issues 
questionnaire,  some  74.4  percent  of  teachers  agreed  with  the  statement  that 
“Novels  and  plays  adapted  to  suit  the  abilities  of  slower  students  are 
essential  to  a good  English  program  because  they  accord  these  students  an 
acquaintance  with  the  best  in  literature.”  Only  16.1  percent  disagreed. 

Quite  possibly  the  term  “adapted"  as  used  in  this  context  has  an  ambiguous 
meaning,  and  the  desperation  of  many  teachers  for  materials  sisitable  to  the 
needs  of  their  students  is  understandable;  still  they. mistake  t^e  nature  of 
literature  itself  and  the  purpose  of  programs  in  literature  if  they  confuse 
the  shell  of  Gulliver’s  Travels,  rewritten  as  it  must  be  for  slow  readers, 
with  the  work  of  art  itself.  Although  certain  books  will  admit  a judicious 
cutting  for  classroom  presentation,  the  majority  are  destroyed  in  the 
process.  Indeed  the  very  unity  of  content  and  form,  the  essence  of  art,  is 

attacked  through  these  adapted  versions.  To  assume  that  students  through 

% 

such  reading  can  ever  be  introduced  to  the  pleasures  and  pi  poses  of 
literature  is  to  misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  literary  exp  rience.  The 
widespread  use  of  adapted  titles  thus  represents  an  evasion  of  literature 
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more  dishonest  if  not  more  pernicious  than  exaggerated  concern  *^^ith  historical 
or  social  factors. 

Despite  the  support  which  many  teachers  indicate,  observers  find 
reliance  on  adaptations  less  widespread  in  classes  fcr  non-college  and 
terminal  students  than  non- literary  materials.  Vlhat  concerned  observers 
repeatedly  was  che  absence  of  thought  and  planning  directed  to  programs 
for  the  non-college  studeat,  the  absence  of  excitement  and  interest  in 
teaching  and  learning  English  displayed  by  both  students  and  teachers  in 
these  classes,  and  impoverished  and  inadequate  reading  fare  provided  for 
such  students.  Even  slow  and  average  students  can  read  literature  with 
deep  emotional  and  intellectual  commitment;  and  materials  are  available  to 
which  they  will  resporxJ.  As  one  portion  of  this  Study,  some  1,617  students 
in  tenth  grade  terminal  classes  were  asked  on  a questionnaire  to  identify 
the  titles  of  books  which  had  provided  ’’personally  significant”  reading 
experience.  The  titles  listed  are  ranked  in  Table  66.  Even  allowing  for 
those  individuals  who  might  list  Tale  of  Two  Cities  or  David  Copper fie Id 
because  they  are  the  only  titles  they  can  remeirber,  the  list  is  singularly 
helpful  in  identifying  at  least  twenty- five  books  of  good  quality  to  which 
non-college  students  can  respond.  Programs  which  encourage  the  reading  of 
books  like  Gone  ~^ith  the  Wind,  The  Pearl.  To  Kill  a Mockingbird.  The  Diary 
of  Anne  Frank,  and  The  Yearling  are  far  more  likely  to  develop  permanent 
lifetime  reading  of  good  books  than  are  offerings  which  concentrate  on 
reading  exercises  involving  articles  on  travel  exploits  or  technological 
advance**,  or  twenty-nine-page  versions  of  a major  classic. 

Not  all  programs  for  terminal  students  underemphasize  the  teaching 
of  literature.  In  one  particularly  interesting  city,  classroom  pupils  were 
reading  ten  different  titles,  all  in  paperback.  These  were  books  such  as 
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Table  66 

Titles  Reported  by  Tenth  Grade  Terminal  Students 
to  Be  Personally  Slgnificanii; 

(r  - 1,617) 


Rank 

Order 

Title 

Number  of 
Times  Mentioned 

1 

Gonf  w^ith  the  Wind 

36 

2.5 

The  Pearl 

35 

2.5 

A Tale  of  Two  Cities 

35 

4 

To  Kill  a Mockingbird 

34 

5 

Call  of  the  Wild 

20 

6.5 

Diary  of  Anne  Frank 

19 

6.5 

The  Yearling' 

19 

8.5 

Hot  Rod 

18 

8.5 

Les  Miserables 

18 

10 

The  ll5^1y  American 

15 

12.5 

The  Good  Earth 

. 12 

12.5 

Kon  Tiki 

12 

12.5 

The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea 

12 

12.5 

Old  Yeflef" 

12 

16 

Dayid 

11 

16 

PT  109 

11 

16 

Silas  Marner 

11 

18.5 

Black  Like  Me 

9 

13.5 

Fail  Safe 

9 

21.5 

All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front 

8 

21,5 

The  Lonaest  Day 

8 

21.5 

Mutiny  on  the  Bounty' 

3 

21.5 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea 

8 

26.5 

The  Adyentures  of  Huckleberry  Finn 

7 

26.5 

Great  Excectatlons 

7 

26.5 

The  House  of  Seven  Gables 

7 

26.5 

Jane  Eyre 

7 

26.5 

John  Paul  Jones 

7 

26.5 

7 

32.5 

Shane 

6 

32.5 

Black  Stallion 

6 

32.5 

Hie  to  the  Hunter 

6 

32.5 

The  Story  of  My  Life,  Helen  Keller 

6 

32.5 

The  West  Side  Story 

6 

32.5 

White  Fang 

6 

42.5 

Animal  F^rm 

5 

42.5 

The  .TUlllg, 

5 

42.5 

Death  Be  Not  Proud 

5 

42.5 

Ethan  Frome 

5 

42.5 

Good-by.  Mr.  Chins 

5 

42.5 

Julius  Caesar 

5 

42.5 

Lost  Horizon 

5 

42.5 

Mickey  Mantle 

5 

42.5 

Krs.  Mike 

5 

42,5 

flight  Fllgh-.: 

5 

42.5 

On  the  Beach 

5 

42.5 

!ihe  Raft 

5 

42.5 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Belch 

5 

42.5 

5 
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Raft,  ^tiny  on  the  Bounty,  and  The  Call  of  the  Wild--gcod  quality  for 
adolescent  readers  with  academic  limitations*  Each  student  read  two  or 
three  books  as  he  found  time,  and  the  teacher  organized  small  discussion 
groups  with  which  she  met  (while  other  students  were  reading)  to  provide 
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which  seemed  to  be  providing  worthwhile  experiences  in  literature  were  also 
classes  permitting  student  choice  in  reading.  There  ware  the  classes  in 
which  the  unique  nature  and  interests  of  pupils  had  been  considered  in 
selecting  materials  for  reading,  without  forgetting  the  nature  of  literature 
and  the  continuing  Importance  of  providing  imaginative  reading  of  suitable 
quality*  In  shc-»*t,  present  programs  for  teaching  literature  to  non-college 
students  tend  to  err  for  a fundamental  reason:  teachers  forget  their 

fundamental  obligation  to  select  imaginative  literature  of  quality  which  can 
have  meaning  for  their  pupils* 

Approaches  to  Teaching  Literature 

^69=  " - 

Teachers  rely  on  various  appro*^ches  to  teaching  literature,  according 
to  project  observers,  but  despite  the  strong  emphasis  on  literature  reported 
in  almost  every  school,  only  a minority  of  teachers- -perhaps  not  more  than 
one -fourth— devoted  attention  to  analytical  study  of  individual  texts*  More 
often  than  not,  observers  found  the  hours  of  literary  study  devoted  to  formal 
or  informal  talks  (by  teacher  or  student)  on  the  age  or  period  when  the 
literature  was  written,  on  the  writer  himself,  on  the  literary  genre  as  an 
abstraction  to  be  perceived  in  and  for  itself  without  reference  to  text,  or 
on  isolated  facts  or  fragments  of  information  extracted  from  the  selection* 
More  than  a few  teachers  also  discussed  ideas  or  themes  presented  in  the 
literary  selection,  without  directing  the  students'  attention  to  the  ways 
in  which  these  ideas  are  veloprd  in  the  work  ilself*  Students  are  asked 
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not  to  examine  specific  passages  and  incidents  within  the  work  to  determine 
how  a specific  image  or  episode  contributes  to  the  author's  unified  effect, 
but  rather  to  accept  blandly  the  theme  or  idea  emerging  from  the  work  (or 
almost  as  frequently  from  the  teacher's  comments  on  the  work)  and  to  apply 
It  to  "everyday  life,”  to  "their  own  experience,”  or  to  other  reading. 
Attempts  to  relate  the  reading  to  experiences  which  have  meaning  to  the 
readers  is  commendable,  of  course,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  understanding 
what  the  author  has  to  say.  In  too  many  classrooms,  students  seem  to 
discuss  in  vague  and  uncertain  terms  concepts  which  they  would  be  sorely 
pressed  to  find  in  any  work  that  they  had  read. 

Other  evasions  of  the  individual  work  were  frequently  rt sorted. 

Some  teachers  rely  heavily  on  assigning  a series  of  questions  (either 
conceived  in  their  own  minds  or  in  the  anthology)  ana  ask  students  to 
devote  class  time  to  writing  the  answers.  When  well  formulated,  such 
questions  can  direct  attention  to  important  internal  aspects  of  any  literary 
work,  but  too  seldom  did  observers  find  evidence  of  appropriate  synthesis 
through  discussion.  Submission  of  written  answers  often  marked  the  end, 
rather  than  the  beginning,  of  literary  analysis,  use  of  mimeographed 

study  guides  and  outlines  of  plot  structure  or  rising  and  falling  action, 
or  emphasis  on  approved  defini lions  of  literary  terms  (without  concrete 
referents  in  the  works  read),  or  talks  by  the  teacher  on  dates  and  places 
(not  infrequently  illustrated  talks)— these  practices  fill  too  many  class 
hours,  "Patterns  of  teaching  literature  by  study  guide  questions,  handouts 
of  secondary  materials,  and  lectures  can  tend  to  discourage  close  reading  or 
a pupil's  experience  with  literature,”  reported  one  discouraged  project 
observer,  "Surely  such  approaches  train  the  mind  and  offer  a disciplined, 
inteliectualized  experience.  But  I fear  many  pupils  then  look  on  novels  as 


case  histories.  How  much  do  they  read  for  the  enjosment  of  reading?'* 

That  the  majority  of  teachers  in  this  Study  are  aware  of  modern 
critical  approaches  to  literature  emphasizing  analytical  study  is  apparent 
in  the  data  on  their  preparation  presented  in  Chapter  II.  When  asked  to 
specify  the  components  of  an  Institute  or  extension  course  which  would  most 
interest  them,  the  teachers  indicate  a personal  preference  for  advanced 
study  involving  close  reading.  On  the  issues  questionnaire,  some  83.5 
percent  agreed  with  the  statement  that  "It  is  necessa.ry  to  teach  some 
literature  (primarily  poems  and  short  stories)  through  close  textual 
analysis  to  help  the  student  develop  an  appreciation  of  good  literature," 
Only  8.7  percent  disagreed.  Moreover,  61  percent  rejected  the  statement 
"A  critical  cmpreh^nsive  analysis  of  a poem  will  do  more  to  destroy  its 
beauty  than  it  will  to  develop  literary  appreciation  among  students,"  Only 
20  percent  agreed.  Whatever  their  practice,  the  teachers  clearly  are  not 
opposed  to  close  reading  of  individual  selections. 

At  its  best,  the  teaching  of  literature  is  the  teaching  of  critical 
awareness  and  discernment,  the  teaching  of  readers  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
literary  text  all  their  p(jwers  of  perception,  their  values,  their  emotional 
and  intellectual  commitments.  It  involves  teaching  the  students  how  to 
read  literature  as  much  as  teaching  about  si  individual  text.  Here  indeed 
may  be  one  of  the  difficulties  in  schools  today.  Too  many  teachers  seem  to 
view  knowledge  of  and  about  Macbeth  or  Silas  Marner  as  the  ultimate  end  of 
instruction  in  literature,  rather  than  refinement  of  the  processes  of 
learning  to  read  Macbeth  or  Silas  Marner  with  insight  and  discrimination. 
Where  analytical  reading  of  literature  is  taught  consciously  as  a process, 
observers  encountered  some  of  the  most  exciting  classrooms.  In  one  school, 
for  example,  "classes  in  Hamlet  or  Macbeth  deal  with  the  play  line  by  line. 


scene  by  scene,  and  concern  themselves  with  such  questions  as  the  nature  of 
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the  imagery,  its  relation  to  the  theme,  its  total  effect;  the  varieties  of 

means  by  ^hich  Shakespeare  characterizes  his  people;  the  contrasts  between 

scene  and  scene,  act  and  act;  structure  in  the  play,  etc.’* 

Analytical  teaching  of  this  quality  is  unusual,  particularly  when 

it  permeates  the  instruction  of  an  entire  faculty;  yet  in  a selected  few 

institutions,  it  dominates  the  entire  program.  When  this  happens,  students 

not  only  seem  to  enjoy  their  reading  more  but  respond  more  emotionally  and 

with  greater  sophistication  and  enjoyment  to  the  literature  itself. 

Although  observers  did  occasionally  find  "bloodless”  exercises  in  the 

close  reading  of  the  work  completely  removed  from  literature,  life,  or 

anything  of  meaning  to  students,  they  reported  far  more  frequently  that 

teaching  approaches  which  focussed  on  central  dimensions  of  the  literary 

work  also  ultimately  led  students  to  see  the  relationship  of  the  work  to 

life  itself-“but  to  see  this  in  sophisticated,  insightful  ways.  At  one 

school,  for  example,  obvious  differences  were  reported  in  the  approaches  to 

close  reading  used  at  different  le'*»els,  yet  the  ultimate  effect  of  such 

teaching  of  literature  is  clearly  apparent: 

Teachers  regard  themselves  as  discussion  leaders,  or  leaders  of  a 
Socratic  dialogue  in  which  students  bear  the  largest  part.  At 
the  lower  levels,  the  discussion  verges  on  recitation,  with  students 
going  over  the  details  of  the  plot  and  characterization,  but  by 
the  last  two  years,  students  are  able  to  discuss  a novel  at  a very 
sophisticated  level  indeed.  Because  there  are  no  final  examinations 
or,  I believe,  factual  quizzes,  students  do  not  make  marginal  notes-- 
the  most  helpful  form  of  note-taking,  I believe--but  the  majority 
are  so  busy  trying  to  comprehend  the  work  through  discussion  that 
they  do  not  simply  take  down  what  is  said,  verbatim.  They  are 
willing  to  challenge  not  only  each  other,  but  the  teachers,  and  the 
result  is  the  most  stimulating  series  of  classes  1 have  ever  visited. 

That  programs  of  teaching  emphasizing  the  process  of  close  reading  offer  ,a 

particularly  intelligent  way  of  Introducing  sequence  into  literary  studies 

is  suggested  also  in  the  following  report: 


The  methods  of  discussion  used  in  several  of  these  classes  vere 
impressive  in  the  contact  they  provided  between  the  students  and 
the  text*  All  students  had  paperback  copies  of  the  books  which  they 
had  marked  during  their  reading  and  marked  again  during  the  discussion. 

The  teacher  directed  attention  to  the  author's  repetition  of  particu- 
lar words  and  particular  sounds  to  support  the  meaning  he  was  intending 
to  convey,  A series  of  Socratlc-type  questions  direct  attention  not 
only  to  conventional  narrative  elements  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
understanding*  but  to  the  use  of  imagery,  allus'ons.  sound  patterng. 
stylistic  devices,  and  to  the  key  Ideas*  Nor  are  thematic  elements 
neglected*  The  carefully  planned  series  of  questions,  structured  to 
proceed  from  the  very  specific  to  the  very  general,  led  students  to 
a careful  and  exciting  analysis  of  particular  passages,  and  ultimately 
to  an  understanding  of  the  entire  piece*  Because  discussion  was 
grounded  in  specific  works,  available  in  the  students  hands,  they 
referred  again  and  again  to  the  text*  Questions  from  the  teacher 
encouraged  responses  from  several  students  as  they  agreed  and  disagreed 
in  their  interpretations*  Ultimately,  the  teachers  would  summarize 
and  clinch  the  discussion  by  asking,  in  effect,  "What  then  would  you 
conclude  from  our  discussion  about  this  particular  selection*" 

This  then  is  a model  analytical  approach j tvext  available;  careful  sequences 

of  questions  in  discussion;  discussion  in  terms  proceeding  from  the  simple 

to  the  complex,  from  words  to  images,  from  incidents  to  episodes,  from  simple 

constructs  to  broad  Ideas  and  themes,  frcsn  a consideration  of  obvious  elements 

of  plot  and  characterization  to  concern  with  Intended  meanings,  with  style, 

structure,  and  author's  purpose;  from  consideration  of  the  text  itself  to  a 

consideration  of  its  relationship  to  other  writing  and  to  ideas  acd  meanings 

outside  of  the  text  to  aesthetic  and  ethical  values*  The  slant  and  depth  of 

the  teacher's  questions  will  depend  upon  the  ability  and  maturity  of  the  class, 

but  what  does  seem  important  is  that  young  readers  learn  to  understand  this 

approach  to  the  reading  of  literature  and  to  adopt  it  as  their  own*  When 

this  happens,  as  it  invariably  does,  ceri:ain  of  the  early  stages  of  analytical 

reading  may  be  telescoped  in  the  classroom,  and  teacher  and  students  proceed 

to  discussing  broad  ideas<,  themes,  and  purposes*  But  without  careful 

anal,  sis,  such  an  overall  approach  only  invites  superficiality. 

If  teachers  have  been  educated  in  such  processes  themselves,  as  many 


iraport  they  have  been,  Tv’hy  have  close  reading  experiences  bean  seen  so 
seldom  in  the  classroom?  One  problem  is  clea‘»*ly  5,n  the  in  which  time 
is  spent.  As  Chapter  III  indicated,  some  22  percent  ol  classroom  time  is 
devoted  to  recitation;  an  additional  21  percent  to  lecture;  14  percent  to 
student  presentation;  and  the  balanc®  of  what  remains  to  silent  work,  group 
work,  audio-visual  experiences  and  other  approaches  which  provide  little 
opportunity  for  the  Hnd  of  controlled  questioning  that  is  the  heart  of 
analytical  study.  Only  19.5  percent  of  32,^30  minutes  observed  was  devoted 
to  class  discussion;  only  2.2  percent  were  reported  focussed  on  Socratic 
questioning,  a low  percentage  that  may  be  Invalidated  by  the  admitted 
difficulty  which  observers  experienced  in  agreeing  on  the  Socratic  approach. 
What  is  not  suspect,,  however,  is  that  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  all 
classroom  time  is  devoted  to  planned  discussion  Involving  students  and 
teachers,  the  heart  of  any  approach  to  literary  study  involving  close 
reading. 

The  ability  to  ask  the  right  questions  and  secure  answers  that  in  turn 
lead  to  additional  comments  and  contributions  and  ultimately  to  a generali- 
zation, is  a skill  which  few  teachers  seem  to  possess.  More  frequently 
than  not,  teachers  were  found  to  ask  questions  which,  if  no  student 
response  followed,  they  would  answer  themselves.  Questioning  of  the  caliber 
described  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  English  is  evident  in  too  few 

7 

classrooms.  Clearly  teachers  need  help  with  techniques  for  leading 
classroom  discussion,  and  few  of  the  presently  available  books  on  the 
teaching  of  English  seem  to  recognize  this  need , One  can  only  speculate 
as  to  whether  existing  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  English  devote 

^Commission  on  English,  op.  cit«,  pp.  57-79. 
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adequate  time  co  such  approaches.  The  E‘»^ans  survey  reports  that  57  percent 


of  methods  instructors  claim  to  place  broad  emphasis  on  conducting  classroom 

8 


instruction;  43  percent  thus  do  not.  At  any  rate,  one  reason  for  the 
inadequate  attention  devoted  to  close  reading  in  our  nation's  schools  may  be 
that  teachers  who  know  about  modern  analytical  approaches  to  literary  study, 
know  not  how  to^  translate  this  knowledge  into  actual  approaches  to  be  used 
by  their  students. 


A second  factor  is  undoubtedly  heavy  teaching  loads.  As  data  in 
Chapter  II  indicate,  the  pupil-teacher  loads  in  these  schools  are  slightly 
below  the  national  average,  but,  even  so,  these  teachers  tend  to  work  in 


excess  of  fifty  hours  a week.  Only  a slight  percentage  of  this  time,  a 
median  of  five  to  ei^c  hours,  is  devoted  to  planning  for  classroom 
instruction.  Without  question,  preparation  for  analytical  study  of  a literary 
text  required  much  more  time  than  any  other  approach.  The  teacher  must  be 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  each  element  in  the  work  that  he  can  ask  and 
answer  questions;  reliance  on  a previous  year's  notes  will  not  do.  If  he 
expects  to  bring  his  students  forward  with  excitement  about  a particular 
poem,  he  must  know  that  poem  in  intimate  ways.  Consequently,  he  must  read, 
study,  and  ponder  the  poem  to  an  extent  that  may  net  be  possible  under 
existing  conditions.  Even  if  he  has  tau^t  the  poem  earlier,  he  will  find 
repeated  reading  prior  to  classroom  study  to  ^e  necessary.  In  contrast, 
if  he  elects  to  concentrate  on  facts  about  the  poem  or  literary  work,  on 
background  discussion  of  author,  times,  theme,  or  source,  he  may  be  able  to 
rely  on  his  memory  of  the  work  and  his  notes  from  a previous  year.  Almost 
without  knowing  the  choices  they  must  inevitably  make,  some  teachers  are 
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William  H.  Evans  and  Michael  J,  Cardone,  Specialized  Courses  in 
Methods  of  Teaching  English  (Champaign,  111.;  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  1964),  p.  20. 
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drawn  away  from  concentration  on  the  literary  experience  itself  by  the 
excessive  demands  of  their  schedules*  That  this  hypothesis  may  in  part 
explain  some  of  the  more  general  emphasis  on  programs  in  literature  is 
suggested  by  the  greater  emphasis  on  close  reading  and  textual  criticism 
found  in  independent  schools  in  which  teaching  loads  were  severely 
restricted.  Not  because  the  teachers  in  independent  schools  seem  better 
qualified  in  literature  than  teachers  in  public  or  Catholic  institutions, 
but  because  these  teachers  frequently  encounter  no  more  than  four  classes 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  students  each.  Classroom  instruction  in  literature 
seemed  to  .reflect  more  careful  preparation,  much  as  do  many  college  classes. 
The  discovery  that  sustained  attention  to  close  reading  may  be  possible 
only  when  teaching  loads  are  reduced  to  permit  adequate  preparation  seems 
to  the  directors  of  the  Study  to  be  one  of  the  mont  important  hjq>o theses 
f* merging  from  this  research. 

How  extensively  do  teachers  vary  classroom  approaches  In  teaching 
works  of  different  kinds?  Because  most  teachers  were  observed  only  once 
or  t^7ice  during  a school  visit,  direct  evidence  from  classroom  visits  was 
not  readily  available.  However,  in  the  group  interviews  with  advanced 
twelfth-grade  ''lasses,  students  were  asked  to  describe  normal  procedures 
followed  when  novels,  plays,  and  poems  had  been  read  together.  Tab  :ies  67, 
68,  and  69  uresesit  the  results  of  these  interviews.  In  a class  sittiation 
with  two  observers  present,  sometimes  with  the  regular  teacher  and  sometimes 
without,  the  twelfth  graders  were  asked  to  report  "What  happens  in  class 
when  you  read  a novel  (play,  po^'m)  in  common?"  They  were  advised  to 
consider  all  their  classes  in  English,  not  merely  the  one  in  which  they 
were  presently  enrolled.  Naturally  enough,  students  reported  that  the 
instruction  varied  from  teacher  to  teacher,  but  the  data  reveal  some 
important  distinctions. 
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Table  67 

Frequency  of  Classroom  Approaches  to  a Novel 
as  Reported  by  Students 
(n  ■»  99  classes) 


Rank 

Order 

Approach 

Number  of 
Classes 

1 

nignn  gg  lOH 

43 

2 

Reading  Chapter  by  Chapter 

18 

3 

Writing  a Paper 

14 

4e5 

Testing 

12 

4.5 

Analysis  in  Depth  (close  reading) 

12 

6.5 

Lectures  in  Class 

8 

6.5 

Re»>reading  of  Story 

8 

8 

Reading  Section  at  a Time  v 

7 

9 

Group  Study  of  Different  Nrvels 

6 

11.5 

Use  of  Study  Gttide 

4 

11.5 

Study  of  Characterization 

4 

11.5 

Panel  Discussion 

4 

11.5 

Study  of  Theme 

4 

14 

Viewing  of  Film 

3 

14 

Study  of  Plot 

3 

Others  mentioned:  study  of  setting  2;  style  2;  reading  difficult  parts 

aloud  2;  reports;  study  of  irony  and  paradox,  social  conditions, 
background;  constantly  relating  one  book  to  another;  round  table 
discussion;  study  of  '‘points  of  grananar  in  a novel”;  "reading  all 
at  once,  then  study”;  "don't  read  novelSs  just  become  acquainted 
vith  them.” 
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Table  6S 


Frequency  of  Classroom  Approaches  to  a Poem 
as  Reported  by  Students 
(n  ■ 99  classes) 


Rank 

Order 


%T. 1 ^ 


Approach 


aiimuuca;  %jx 

Classes 


Explication  or  analysis  (close,  line  by 
line  reading) 


28 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

8.5 

8.5 

10 

11.5 

11.5 


Study  of  ISieme 


Discussion 


Reading  Aloud 


Study  of  Technical  Aspects 
Listing  to  Recordings 
Study  of  Poets*  Lives 


17 

15 

12 

10 

7 

5 


Writing  a Poem 


4 


Writing  an  Analysis 
Oral  Interpretation 
Memorisation 


4 

3 


Coiiparing  of  Poems 


2 

2 


Others  mentioned;  outline  ”L* Allegro**  and  **111  Penseroso**;  outline  precis; 
study  point  of  view,  research,  meter;  use  study  guides;  study  form; 
study  types  of  poetry;  paraphrase;  **read  outside,  discuss  inside"; 
**read  inside,  discuss  outside*';  individuals  respond  as  they  wish; 
not  discussed;  "3»6  poems  a day." 
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Table  69 


frequency  of  Classroom  Approaches  to  a Play 
as  Reported  by  Students 
(n  » 99  classes) 


Rank 

Order 

Approach 

Number  of 
Classes 

1 

2 

Reading  Aloud 

20 

3 

An^ysls  of  Lines  or  Scenes 

18 

4 

Study  of  Actors  and  Characters 

11 

5 

Acting  Out  Scenes 

8 

6.5 

Study  of  Style 

5 

6.5 

Listening  to  Recordings 

5 

8 

Viewing  of  Films 

4 

9 

Teacher  Reading  Aloud 

3 

9 

Memorization  of  Lines 

3 

Others  mentioned:  write;  small  group  study;  lectures;  (2  each) 

tests;  see  play;,  see  TV  performance;  study  language  of  play; 
read  background  e^ss^ys;  study  style;  summarize;  $tudy  hist'^ry 
of  play;  compose  plays;  rotate  books;  re-read  scenes;  study 
Elizabethan  conventions;  recite  Greek  chorus;  put  in  every- 
day language. 


Clearly  works  of  literature  are  "discussed,”  although  observers  have 
already  indicated  the  varying  interpretations  which  teachers  seem  to  place 
upon  this  approach.  Even  so,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  43 
percent  of  the  classes  mention  discussion  with  respect  to  reading  novels, 

26  percent  with  respect  to  plays  (for  both  it  ranks  as  the  major  technique) 
snd  only  X5  percent  for  poetry,  where  it  ranks  second  to  the  study  of  theme 
and  to  explication.  Indeed,  classes  seemed  to  distinguish  between 
"discussion”  and  "escplication”  (line  by  line  analysis).  It  is  comforting 
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to  note  that  explication  of  poetry  is  mentioned  more  frequently  than  any 
other  approach;  disconcerting  to  discover . that  it  was  mentipne4  specifically, 
however,  only  by  28  percent  of  the  classes#  Ihis  finding  only  tends  to 
substantiate  ouher  data  which  indicate  that  close  reading  is  not  nearly  so 
widespread  as  articles  in  contemporary  journals  would  lead  one  to  believe, 
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reading  of  short  works  like  poems  than  to  passages  from  novels  or  plays. 

Reports  frcmt  students  corroborate,  also,  the  observation  that  schools 
devcte  insufficient  attention  to  oral  interpretation  of  literature.  Oral 
approaches  seem  relatively  unimportant  with  respect  to  the  novel,  but  the 
fact  that,  with  respect  to  poetry,  only  twelve  classes  mention  "reading 
aloud,"  seven  report  "listening  to  recordings,"  and  three  single  out 
*’oral  interpretation"  in  general,  raises  considerable  question  about 
whether  contemporary  school  programs  are  relating  sound  to  sense,  Evan 
more  startling  is  the  fact  that  only  20  percent  of  the  classes  report  the 
oral  reading  of  plays  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  study  of  drama.. 

Whether  young  readers  can  learn  to  view  the  drama  as  theatre  in  any  other 
way,  is  debatable. 


Beyond  these  observations,  the  reports  from  students  suggest  that 
there  is  a commendable  variety  of  current  approaches  to  literary  study, 
which  both  suggests  the  inventiveness  of  teachers  and  reflects  at  times 
practices  which  seemed  highly  questionable  to  obsexrvers.  One  can  only 
regret  that,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  test  on  classroom  analysis, 
the  writing  of  students  seemed  frequently  unrelated  to  the  study  of 
literature. 


Teachers  do  seem  to  believe  that  some  writing  should  be  related  to 
literature,  although  about  60  percent  disagree  with  the  statement  on  the 
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issues  questionnaire  that  ’’Virtually  all  student  writing  should  grow  out  oi: 
the  literature  re?d  and  discussed  by  the  class/’  Some  29  percent  agree.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  writing  assignments  which  ’’grow  out  of  literature” 
are  as  superficial  and  questionable  as  the  following  topics  one  teacher 
presented  to  tenth  graders  reading  Silas  Harner;  ‘’I  Walked  with  Eppie,” 

"Wi 1 1 ^ am  Tiana  H Mt  » t . «.  « «« 

* fido  £«|.ip^«s  a rrxeno  out  i uiun't  Get  into  the 

Novel.”  However  such  assignments  may  develop  the  individual’s  writing 
ability,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  could  possibly  contribute  much  to 
his  understanding  of  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  assignments  involving 
the  analysis  and  explication  of  a poem  or  short  prose  passage  can  direct 
the  students*  attention  to  Important  aspects  of  the  literary  work.  Many 
teachers,  also,  ask  classes  to  write  about  ideas  discussed  in  the  literature, 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  app lying  the  ideas  in  other  contexts.  In  honors 
classes,  too,  the  rlmpact  of  advance  placement  tests  concerned  with  the 
analytical  study  of  a particular  poem  or  passage  is  apparent  throughout  the 
country;  few  teachers  seem  to  attempt  such  analysis  with  less  difficult 
selections  in  general  classes.  Nor  do  most  teachers  attempt  to  relate 
assignments  in  imaginative  writing  to  literary  study,  a neglect  which  may  be 
unfortunate.  A number  of  students  insisted  that  not  until  they  actually 
learned  to  write  a poem  did  they  understand  what  poetry  was;  similarly,  the 
experience  of  emulating  the  style  of  Ring  Lardner,  of  parodying  a Tennyson, 
or  of  placing  a character  from  Shakespeare  or  Chaucer  in  a new  setting  can 
develop  in  young  readers  fresh  insights  into  literature,  as  an  occasional 
observer  report  would  indicate.  Too  few  teachers  seem  to  perceive  ways  of 
relating  Imaginative  writing  to  the  program  of  literary  studies,  and  the 
reports  from  students  indicate  that  they,  too,  have  not  been  exposed  to  (or 
if  they  have  they  do  not  understand)  such  approaches. 
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The  teaching  of  literature  in  these  schools,  then,  occupies  more  than 
50  percent  of  class  time.  The  teaching  is  varied  and  at  times  native, 
and  rln  the  strongest  programs  provides  for  the  irnisive  treatment  of 
individual  texts.  But  its  major  weakness  seems  to  be  insufficient  concern 
with  depth  reading  of  individual  texts,  and  overemphasis  on  superficial 

aspects  of  plot,  author,  history,  and  theme  which  surround  the  reading  of 
texts . 


Individual  Reading  of  Literature 

If  the  close  reading  of  texts  is  one  crucial  characteristic  of  strong 
programr  in  literature,  guided  i^ividual  reading  programs  seems  equally 
important.  Indeed,  the  outstanding  programs  visited  in  this  Study  combined 
intensive  analytical  study,  which  teaches  students  how  to  respond,  with 
wide  personal  reading  of  worthwhile  selections.  Yet  despite  a decade  or 
two  of  discussion  in  professional  journals  concerning  the  contribution  of 
guided  programs  individual  reading  to  the  teaching  of  literature,  a 
minority  of  schools  in  this  Study  seemed  to  be  making  a real  attempt.  To 
be  sure,  most  required  a specific  number  of  titles  to  be  read  during  a 
semester  (usually  three  to  six)  and  provide  hook  lists  to  guide  the  student 
choices.  In  general,  the  guided  reading  too  often  seemed  to  be  divorced 
from  the  organized  literature  program. 


Programs  in  individual  reading  of  literature  sufficiently  impressed 
observers  to  bs  rated  ninth  among  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
strong  high  school  English  programs  (Chapter  III,  Table  36) . In  twenty- 
three  cumulative  reports,  such  programs  were  cited  as  outstanding— programs 
directly  related  to  instruction  in  English,  providing  class  time  for  some 
reading;  and  considered  sufficiently  important  to  devote  some  time  to 
individual  discussion  with  students  about  reading  choices.  Wrote  one 
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observer  of  a high  school  program  in  a relatively  small  southern  cosmiunlty: 
*®Each  English  class  has  one  reading  period  per  week  when  the  students  read, 
fill  in  reports,  or  discuss  their  reading  with  teachers.  Classroom  libraries 
augment  the  school  library- -some  rooms  having  as  many  as  200  or  300  titles 
including  Camus,  Freud,  Joyce,  Mann,  etc.  Almost  everybody  in  this  school 
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intelligently.”  Indeed,  inmediate  access  to  books  which  students  will  be 
reading  is  characteristic  of  the  better  of  these  programs;  and  their 
provision  for  extensive  classroom  book  collections  and  reading  time  is  one 
of  the  more  promising  Innovations  in  secondary  English  (See  Chapter  XIV). 
Having  books  available  in  the  room  enables  the  student  or  teacher  to  reach 
for  a title  at  an  appropriate  time— when  other  works  by  the  author  are 
mentioned,  when  books  on  similar  themes  are  discussed,  when  an  assignment 
is  completed  and  a few  moments  of  leisure  time  permit  browsing.  Having  such 
collections  available,  then,  seemed  not  only  an  excellent  basis  for  develop- 
ing a program  of  guidance  for  personal  reading  ”inside”  the  classroom,  but 
an  Indication  that  school  and  teacher  viewed  the  guided  individual  reading 
program  as  an  important  concern.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  observers 
rated  the  absence  of  classroom  book  collections  as  one  of  the  ten  most 


frequently  discovered  deficiencies  (Chapter  III,  Table  39);  it  is  discouraging 
to  recall  that  such  collections  were  found  with  great  frequency  only  by 
twenty'*eight  observers,  in  contrast  to  the  125  observer  reports  indicating 
such  collections  were  infrequently  or  never  seen  (Chapter  III,  Table  49) w 

Teachers  did  utilize  other  ways  of  organizing  guided  reading  programs. 
For  example,  lists  were  frequently  dlsplayed--in  a few  schools  three-year 
lists  of  required  out-of-class  reading  were  Intended  to  ensure  that  graduates 
became  acquainted  with  certain  major  works  not  studied  in  class.  For  the 
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most  part,  the  success  of  such  lists  varies  vith  class  time  expended  on 
reading  and  on  teacher  direction.  ¥here  completion  of  the  reading  cul- 
minated in  class  discussion  or  in  the  writing  of  a long  essay  about  the 
works,  students  seemed  more  likely  to  regard  such  assignm»;nts  seriously. 

In  several  schools,  summer  reading  assignments  were  reported  as  particularly 


beneficial:  selected 
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Country,,  and  The  Pearl--rsiiad  during  the  summer  recers,  and 
discussed  during  the  opening  weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Similarly,  some 
teachers  assign  selections^ which  parallel  classroom  reading,  often  using 
multiple  sets  for  this  purpose.  The  class  studies  a single  work  of  fiction 
like  Secret  Sharer;  individuals  choose  for  their  own  reading  from  six 
other  available  works  of  fiction— How  Green  Was  ^ Valley.  Les  Miserables, 
and  others.  One  advantage  of  this  approach  seems  to  be  the  opportunities 
for  contrastive  analysis  which  are  presented.  Another  is  that  the  personal 
reading  program  is  clearly  related  to  the  intensive  assigned  reading 
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Wxde  reading,  then,  does  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the  stronger 
programs,  as  does  the  relation  cf  this  reading  to  continuing  classroua  work. 

An  increasing  number  of  schools  seem  to  be  providing  hours  for  reading 
within  the  regular  classroom  schedule;  smart  teachers  use  such  time  for 
conferences  with  individuals  and  groups.  According  to  twelfth- grade 
students,  most  reporting  on  indiviaual  reading  is  provided  through  written 
book  reviews,  only  a few  of  which  were  described  by  observers  as  the 
routlnist^ed  wri  tten  assigniiient  long  associated  with  such  chores  (“^rite 
one  paragraph  on  character,  one  on  plot,  one  on  most  interesting  incident,  T 
etc.")o  Criticism  of  such  assignments  has  apparently  had  some  effect* 

More  frequently,  students  were  asked  to  develop  scaae  central  idea  about  the 
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books  they  had  read.  Oral  book  reports  are  reported  frequent  in  40  percent 
of  the  schools;  indeed,  some  observers  saw  and  questioned  more  than  a few 
of  such  presentations.  But  the  students  interviewed  also  recalled  more 
exciting  moments  when  they  reported  on  their  personal  reading:  classroom 

discussions  led  by  the  teacher,  panel  discussions  around  books  and  topics, 
small  ffroutj  bnoV  ^ m jt /• 
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characters,  etc.  The  list  is  almost  as  long  as  the  ingenuity  of  English 
teachers  themselves. 


The  critical  finding  was  t»te  discovery  that  where  attempts  are  made  to 
provide  wot:hwhile  literature  for  adolescents,  students  ^ read.  Again 
and  again  observers  contrasted  the  obvious  amount  of  reading  underway  in 
schools  furnished  with  classroom  book  collections,  good  libraries,  paperback 
book  stores,  with  the  paucity  of  such  reading  in  schools  in  which  little 
thought  had  been  given  to  the  availability  of  a good  supply  of  worthwhile 
books.  Even  with  the  present  diversity,  students  in  these  schools  report 
that  they  read  an  average  of  eight  books  a month,  albeit  many  titles  ccsme 
from  sources  outside  the  school  (See  Chapter  IX).  It  seems  likely,  however, 
that  both  the  quality  and  the  magnitude  of  the  reading  for  most  adoleacents 
can  be  substantially  increased  with  sustained  effort  or,  the  part  of  teachers 
and  schools. 


Summary 

Ajiterary  study  does  receive  attention  in  these  schools,  for  an  average 
of  52  percent  of  classrorai  time  emphasizes  this  aspect  of  English,  In 
certain  schools  and  with  certain  classes , the  teaching  of  literature  is 
particularly  distinguished.  Programs  vary  considerably  in  the  quality  of 
the  books  taught,  in  the  ways  of  organizing  instruction,  and  in  many  of  the 
approaches  to  teaching.  More  important  than  any  particular  overall 
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organization  for  programs  in  literature  sseins  to  be  the  extent  to  which  the 
program  provides  fcr  the  careful  study  and  close  reading  of  individual 
texts,  and  supports  this  close  reading  with  a broadly  based  program  of 
guided  individual  reading*  Classroom  libraries  seem  almost  indif‘pensibls 
in  providing  access  to  worthwhile  reading  selections «.  Exciting  exasr.ples  of 
analysis  and  discussion  were  reported  from  schools  in  all  sections  oi  the 
country,  but  even  more  widespread  was  confusion  on  the  part  of  many 
teachers  over  the  nature  of  close  reading  and  ways  of  translating  into 
classroom  practice  the  knowledge  about  the  critical  reading  of  literature 
which  they  had  acquired  in  college  courses. 

In  many  of  these  schools  teachers  have  achieved  considerable  success 
in  teaching  literature.  As  one  teacher  explained,  "Fundamental  to  the 
teaching  of  literature  is  a teacher  and  a book*  That  Is  the  way  we 
approach  literature  here."  And  the  observer  agreed;  "The  four  teachers  all 
said  to  their  classes,  in  effect,  'Look,  we  are  all  questioning  the  human 
condition.  This  book  or  play— Macbeth,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  Lord  of  the 
Flies- -may  tell  us  something  about  the  human  condition. ' These  teachers 
expect  their  students  to  have  adult  motivations.  There  was  no  talking  down 
and  no  phony  talking  up.  They  shared  their  students*  wonder  and  helped  each 
other  eliminate  their  mutual  ignorance.  They  looked  at  language  and  style 
and  structure  as  v?ell  as  theme  and  idea.  The  meaning  of  the  book  grew  into 
soHiething  he  has  not  seen  before  for  anyone,  teacher  or  student,"  This 
surely  is  the  teaching  of  literature  at  its  best. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  TEACHING  OF  COMPOSITION 


Certainly  the  roost  elusive  and  difficult  component  of  any  English 
program  to  assess  is  the  teaching  of  composition.  Teachers  and  specialists 
alike  recognize  the  problem  of  measurlncr  crnuth 

w — TT  ^ 0«VJU  a.  X.  A.J.UCU^y« 

and  perhaps  because  of  this  inability  to  observe  increments  of  growth, 
teachers  find  less  appeal  in  composition  than  in  some  other  aspects  of 
English.  One  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  observers  was  that  of  trying 
to  characterise  individual  programs  of  composition.  Although  corrected 
class  sets  of  papers  were  usually  made  available  to  visitors  during  their 
one  or  two  day  stay,  and  although  these  papers  were  solicited  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  be  t3rpical  efforts  of  students,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  a number  of  instances  the  papers  had  been  hand- 
picked to  show  both  students  and  teachers  to  their  best  advantage.  Observers 
were  also  hampered  by  limitations  of  time;  and  they  could  not  always  read 
all  of  the  papers  at  hand.  However,  these  papers  supplemented  by  interviews 
with  students  and  teachers  afforded  direct  knowledge  about  the  program; 
indirect  data  concerning  the  frequency  of  writing,  and  the  emphasis  and 
point  of  view  in  writing  instruction  came  from  questionnaires. 

The  most  discouraging  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  analyzing  the  data 
concerning  instruction  in  writing  is  that  there  is  simply  very  little  of  it. 
On  the  basis  of  classroom  observation,  teachers  of  all  levels  in  all  schools 
combined  spent  only  15.7  percent  of  their  class  time  emphasizing  composition. 
There  was  slight  variation  among  grade  levels,  and  even  less  between  those 
groups  considered  terminal  and  those  labeled  college  preparatory,  but  the 
relatively  small  incidence  of  teaching  directed\to  writing  Improvement  came 
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as  a surprise  to  observers.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the  instruction  during 
the  15,7  percent  of  total  class  time  devoted  to  writing  was  instruction 
after  the  fact — after  papers  had  been  written. 

The  primary  process  of  writing  instruction  is  through  having  students 
write  compositions,  followed  by  teacher  "correction,”  and  the  subsequent 
return  of  the  essays — in  many  cases  to  be  read  by  students  and  revi*:ed. 

This  is  a time  honored  system  in  the  schools  and  college,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  carry  much  of  the  weight  of  instruction  in  composition. 
However,  this  is  a tenuous  chain  of  action  and  reaction  which,  like  the 
chain  letters  of  a decade  or  two  ago,  is  only  useful  if  all  links  follow  in 
orderly  progression,  From  the  observation  of  project  visitors  the  chain  is 
seldom  continuous;  and  the  system  was  more  often  honored  in  the  breech  than 
in  the  execution.  Quite  aside  from  any  thought  of  frequency  of  writing,  or 
from  the  sequence  given  to  the  assignments  (other  chains  of  significance) 
the  process  of  assignment,  writing,  correcting  and  revising  is  usually 
broken  and  the  result  of  these  abortive  efforts  is,  at  best,  a fragmentary 
learning  about  how  to  write. 


The  Correction  and  Annotation  of  Papers 

A sampling  of  thousands  of  papers  that  had  presumably  gone  through  the 
complete  cycle  revealed  ",hat  one-third  had  not  been  revised  in  any  way; 
another  third  with  "gross"  errors  of  spelling  and  usage  corrected.  Only 
in  some  12  percent  of  the  high  schools  had  most  students  revised  their 
writing  completely  in  response  to  teacher  "correction."  There  was  no  way 
to  determine  statistically,  of  course,  ho«T  affective  this  entire  process 
was  either  with  the  minority  of  students  who  revised  or  with  the  vast 
majority  who  did  not.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  empirical  knowledge,  however, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  those  students  who  are  forced  to  think  back 
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through  their  first  writing  and  then  rework  the  original,  into  something 
better  must  gain  in  fluency  and  precision. 

To  most  teawherss  correcting  papers  is  S3monymous  with  teaching 

writing.  As  evidence  of  this  attitude  is  their  response  to  <}uestions  posed 

during  the  interview  with  entire  English  departments.  One  of  these  questions 

has  to  do  with  the  proportion  of  teaching  time  or  emnhasis  on  composition. 

— » 

To  this  query,  the  most  typical  response  was  that  teachers  would  be  quite 
happy  to  devote  more  time  and  emphasis  to  composition  (up  to  50  percent 
of  their  time),  but  it  was  impossible  under  existing  conditions  of  class 
load.  In  other  words,  there  was  simply  not  time  to  correct  more  papers 
than  were  currently  being  produced.  According  to  individual  questionnaires, 
teachers  spend  an  average  of  9^12  hours  per  week  reading  and  correcting 
papers  (Chapter  II,  Table  32),  certainly  a sizeable  proportion  of  time 
considering  other  demands  of  class  preparations  and  professional  obligations. 
Similarly,  students  report  that  they  submit  a theme  on  an  average  of  once 
a week  (Table  70).  Practice  varies,  of  course,  but  able  senior  students 
tend  to  write  more  frequently  than  that  and  tenth-grade  students  somewhat 
less  often.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  enormous  paper  load  might 
be  increased  and  still  have  any  significance  for  either  student  or  teacher. 
The  average  English  teacher  in  these  schools  meets  about  130  pupils  daily 
(Chapter  II,  Table  31).  If  the  teacher  spends  as  much  as  8,6  minutes  in 
annotating  each  theme,  the  average  number  of  minutes  which  Ousel  reported 
required  "to  teach  writing  and  th-»nking,”^  then  eigjiteen  hours  weekly  would 


Richard  Braddock,  Richard  Lloyd  Jones  and  Lowell  Schoar,  Research  in 
Written  Composition  (Chanqpaign,  111. : National  Council  of  Teachers  of 

English,  1963),  pp,  35-36, 

2 

A good  discussion  of  such  programs  appears  in  Virginia  Burke,  The 
deader  Proj^^:  Backgrounds  and  Procedures  (>Silwaukee,  Wise. : Wisconsin 

Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1961). 
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be  required  for  paper  correction  alone.  Obviously  teachers  must  either 

t 


read  papers  less  carefully  than  desirable  or  find  other  ways  of  reducing 
class  load.  ^ 


Table  70 


Frequency  of  Writing  Experiences  Reported  by  Students* 
(n  “ 2,317  twelfth-grade  students) 


Frequency  .• 

Number 

Percentage 

Twice  a Week 

718 

30.8 

Once  a Week 

1,010 

43.5 

Once  Every  Twu  Weeks 

354 

15.3 

Once  Every  Three  Weeks 

75 

3.2 

Once  a Month 

29 

1.2 

Less  Than  Once  a Month 

3 

0.1 

Did  Not  Answer 

138 

5.9 

Total 

2,317 

100.0 

*Writing  assi^iiL-ients  of  a paragraph  or  longer. 


Any  policy  relating  to  the  amount  of  frequency  of  student  writing  is 
inevitably  tied  in  large  measure  to  the  teacher  load  and  class  size. 

English  teachers  in  the  participating  public  schools  have  a more  favorable 
teacher  load  than  their  counterparts  in  the  great  majority  of  schools  else- 
where, The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  slightly  less  than  130 
compared  to  & national  average  of  around  150.^  Typically,  English  teachers 
in  the  survey  report  that  they  teach  four  classes  per  day  although  they 
have  a number  of  other  school  day  obligations  ranging  from  homeroom  and 
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study  hall  assignments  to  a responsibility  for  presenting  assembly  programs 
and  preparing  nxgh  school  annals*  Unfortunately,  some  teacher^  even  in 
this  sampling,  are  expected  to  teach  writing  to  as  many  as  170  to  200 
pupils  whom  they  see  every  day  in  as  many  as  six  different  classes.  It 
would  be  iriesponsible  criticism  to  assert  that  teachers  with  such  a load 


are  not  doin«  -iuatic?!  i-n  rmo  T.-P  mo-tn 
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The  simple  fact  is  that  they  cannot. 

One  method  for  reducing  the  paper  load  of  classroom  teachers  is  to 
employ  lay  readers,  a practice  that  is  being  followed  in  a significant 
number  of  high  schools  across  the  country*  Among  those  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  National  Study,  some  20  percent  indicated  that  readers  were 
being  used  in  respective  English  departments  in  one  degree  or  another. 

In  larger  districts,  readers  are  assigned  to  schools  after  they  had 
satisfied  certain  requisites.  Including  the  successful  completion  of  a 
qualifying  examination.  In  the  case  of  schools  in  smaller,  more  autonomous 
districts,  readers  are  employed  directly  on  the  basis  of  personal  contact 
and  previous  experience- -more  often  than  not  being  former  English  teachers 
in  the  individual  schools. 

There  seams  tc  be  no  direct  relationship  between  the  frequency  or 
quantity  of  student  writing  and  the  use  of  readers.  Although  many  able 
senior  students  5,ndicate  as  many  as  two  assignments  per  week,  the  most  usual 
response  is  one  per  week  with  a small  minority  ^-eflecting  something  less. 

It  is  probably  impractical  to  assume  that  outside  readers  will  upgrade  a 
school’s  writing  program  merely  by  increasing  the  frequency  of  writing. 

What  they  can  do  is  to  relieve  the  laborious  burden  of  correction  to  allow 
the  teachers  more  time  for  the  teaching  of  writing.  If  classroom  teachers  ' 
must  spend  ten  or  more  hours  a week  reading  papers,  they  have  substantially 


O' 


less  time  to  prepare  thoughtful  and  purposeful  lessons.  No  doubt  this 
demand  has  much  to  do  with  the  sometimes  superficial  marking  that  observers 
noticed  on  sets  of  papers. 

Lay  reader  programs  differ  in  a number  of  respects.  In  some,  readers 
always  remain  behind  the  scenes,  in  a few  instances  transacting  most  of  the 

'mriJiPi.rM'*  ovT'HflnGro  m^i'i  1 • 
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classes  when  writing  assignments  are  made,  or  even  to  hold  conferences  with 
students.  Rarely  do  readers  grade  and  corr  ct  more  than  a minority  of  ' 
student  papers,  and  usually  teachers  review  grading  by  sampling  a number 
of  papers  from  each  set  marked  by  a reader.  In  some  programs,  notably  in 
the  so-called  Rutgers*  plan,  graders  are  assigned  to  specific  teachers  and 
classes--!. e. s those  classes  following  the  Rutgers’  plan  in  other  respects.^ 
Less  structured  programs  allow  several  teachers  to  call  upon  a reader  as 
they  require  and  as  the  reader  is  available. 

In  consideration  of  the  most  serious  weaknesses  in  composition  programs 
generally — that  the  poorest  of  them  lack  any  viable  structure  or  sequence-- 
and  in  view  oi  the  project  staff's  observation  of  a number  of  lay  reader 
programs,  several  generalizations  can  be  made.  Better  programs  enlist  the 
services  of  very  able  readers.  Whether  readers  have  had  much  background  in 
literature  is  not  as  material  as  their  being  able  to  write  well  themselves, 
to  recognize  problems  that  others  might  have,  and  to  translate  their  analysis 
of  these  problems  in  an  understandable  way  to  high  school  students.  Fre- 
quently, but  not  always,  such  people  were  themselves  English  teachers,  or 
they  had  some  allied  training.  The  best  programs  are  structured  to  some 
^•ictent.  Readers  are  asked  to  work  closely  with  one  or  at  most  two  teachers 

Paul  Diederich,^*The  Rutgers’  Plan  for  Cutting  Class  Size  in  'Two,” 
loc.  cit. 


on  a regular  basis.  They  are  given  time  to  observe  scmie  teaching  to 

» 

familiarize  themselves  with  the  different  capabilities  of  students  and  to 
know  the  teaching  methods  used  by  teachers  they  will  work  with.  In  better 
programs  the  lay  readers  are  more  than  proofreaders.  They  will  use  marginal 
and  end  comments  to  encourage  and  sustain  good  efforts  as  often  as  they 
point  to  errors  in  mechanics  and  usage.  Writing  does  not  proceed  from  a 
vacuum;  it  is  invariably  based  on  previous  experience  and  instruction.  To 
the  extent  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the  whole  context  of  the  course 
and  the  tenor  of  the  individual  class  she  will  be  able  to  read  student 
papers  more  effectively.  Therefore  a series  of  conferences  between  reader 
and  teacher  and,  when  possible,  between  reader  and  students  would  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  the  composition  reader. 

It  is  clear  enough  to  most  responsible  educators  that  readers  are  not 
a panacea.  They  can  make  a good  writing  program  better,  but  they  cannot 
improve  a poor  one  without  some  concerted  internal  efforts.  Teachers  must 

teach  writing.  To  siiiq>ly  hoist  onto  others  the  burden  of  reading 
and  correcting  without  accepting  the  responsibility  of  continuous  instruction 

is  to  renege  on  the  contract  Implicit  in  bringing  in  outside  readers  in  the 
first  place. 

From  interviews  with  students  who  have  had  experience  with  theme 
readers,  there  are  mixed  reactions*  Interestingly,  some  students  are 
delighted  with  the  notion  that  an  "outsider,”  someone  who  doesn't  know  them, 
will  read  their  papers  and  pass  judgment  froa  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
more  objective  point  of  view.  Other  students  prefer  the  more  intimate  touch, 
and  object  to  their  work  being  read  by  anyone  other  than  the  teacher.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  most  general  student  response  to  the  en^loyment  of 
theme  readers  is  negative,  but  not  overwhelmingly  so. 
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When  queried  about  the  importance  of  lay  readers  to  a successful 
writing  program,  teachers  revealed  no  clear  consensus  as  indicated  in  Table  71, 

Table  7i 

Teacher  Attitudes  Toward  Use  of  Lay  Readers 
(n  » 1,331  teachers) 


Attitude 

Absolutely  Essential 
Very  Important 
Of  Some  Importance 
Not  Very  Inq)ortant 
Detrimental 
No  Response 


Percentage 

8.6 

19,8 

30.3 

26.0 

10.1 

5,2 


About  all  that  csn  be  said  of  these  responses  is  that  for  a sizeable  pro- 
portion of  the  teaching  community  (18.7  percent)  feelings  run  very 
During  department  interviews,  the  subject  of  lay  readers  came  up  with 
some  regularity  in  sresponse  to  the  question  of  how  departments  might  spend 
a sum  of  money  added  to  their  department’s  budget.  On  the  basis  of 
frequency  of  mention,  lay  readers  appeared  well  dovm  the  list,  after  such 
items  as  recordings,  overhead  projectors,  suppleanentary  books  and  clerical 
help.  Fran  these  responses  it  is  clear  that  most  teachers  do  not  view  the 
establishment  of  lay  reader  programs  with  any  great  urgency  and  most  are 
quite  eaq»hatic  in  stating  that  funds  might  better  be  spent  to  reduce  the 

overall  load  in  terms  of  students  per  teacher  than  to  inaugurate  such  a 
program. 

Whether  outside  help  is  utilized  in  annotating  student  papers,  it  is 
clear  tliat  teachers  differ  considerably  in  the  time  they  devote  to  such 
tasks.  Equally  clear  is  the  fact  that  those  teachers  who  devote  considerable 
time  to  annotating  student  themes  possess  different  attitudes  toward  the 
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subject  and  students  than  do  teachers  who  devote  less  time.  When  responses 
on  the  teacher  questionnaire  (Instrument  Ko.  21)  are  coajpared  for  teachers 
devoting  more  than  four  hours  per  week  to  correcting  papers  with  teachers 
who  spend  less  than  four  hours  per  week  in  such  activity,  some  interesting 
differences  emerge.  Surprisingly,  those  who  spend  less  time  correcting 
papers  also  spend  less  time  conferring  with  atud^n^"**  O/MtlA  7 ^ 

w — r -r  ^ W4. %-> v» 

reporting  they  devote  four  hours  or  less  to  student  conferences  compared 
with  75  percent  devoting  four  to  eight  hours  in  the  former  group, 

A smaller  percentage  of  teachers  who  spend  less  time  in  correcting 
papers  also  rate  instruction  in  conqioeition  as  ’’the  most  important  aspect" 
of  the  high  school  English  program  (28,8  percent  to  45,5  percent  for  the 
teachers  who  spend  more  time  on  correction,)  Similarly,  the  low  correction 
group  is  slightly  less  interested  in  college  courses  in  advanced  composi- 
tion (76,5  percent  to  80,8  percent);  in  language  textbooks  (46,3  percent 
compared  with  55,1  percent);  and  in  language  handbooks  <15,9  percent 
contrasted  with  31,3  percent);  and  in  the  value  of  duplicating  machines 
(56,1  percent  to  64.1  percent).  In  contrast  to  teachers  who  spend  more  time 
annotating  papers,  however,  group  that  is  less  interested  in  paper 
correction  responds  more  favorably  to  motion  picture  projectors  (45,5 
percent  conq»ared  with  41,4  percent),  tape  recorders 01  percent  conq^ared 

with  22,3  percent),  and  a manual  for  teaching  (39,4  percent  ccwn^ared  with 
31,3  percent). 

In  a subject  as  con^>lex  as  English,  it  may  be  well  that  teachers 
are  interested  in  so  many  different  etaphases.  Students  may  encounter  a 
stress  on  coo^osition  one  year,  on  literature  the  next.  The  comparison  of 
responses  of  the  two  teacher  groups  to  the  questionnaire  suggest  the  real 
possibility  that  one  group  of  teachers  spends  less  tiiaa  on  paper  correction 
because  they  fail  to  accept  the  ia^ortance  of  instruction  in  csmposltion, 
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They  are  less  i::iterastad  Ln  advanced  study  in  this  area  or  in  conferring 
with  students*  Such  teacl*ers  may  well  be  laore  interested  in  teaching 
literature;  almost  surely  they  ai:e  sonewhat  more  Interested  in  classroom 
activities  which  involve  the  use  of  various  audio-visual  aids  than  in  those 
which  have  to  do  with  developing  student  proficiency  in  composing. 

Individual  English  departments  must  give  more  thought  to  their 
objectives  and  practices  in  the  teaching  of  student  writing.  Much  that 
project  observers  have  seen  suggests  little  more  than  mechanical  activity: 
assignments  manufactured  to  suit  the  time  of  week  or  year;  compositions 
written  to  specifications  given  in  numbers  of  words;  corrections  consisting 
of  cryptic  symbols  and  relating  to  the  mechanics  of  writing  rather  than  to 
its  substance.,  In  reviewing  those  student  compositions  made  available  to 
them,  observers  noted  that  two- thirds  of  the  papers  were  **corrected**  from 
a negative  point  of  view  involving  only  checking  of  faults  or  assigning 
grades.  In  only  17  percent  of  the  schools  could  they  say  that  the  teacher 
comments  were  designed  to  teach  writing  and  thinking— the  avowed  purpose 
in  the  whole  cycle  of  writing,  correcting  and  revising.  All  things  con- 
sidered it  must  follow  that  whatever  learning  occurs  in  actual  practice, 
more  often  than  not,  comes  by  way  of  accident  rather  than  design. 

In  responding  to  a question  concerning  the  emphasis  placed  on 
instruction  in  writing,  department  chairmen  indicated  that  the  element 
of  p»rimary  in^ortance  was  organization  of  ideas;  secondly,  clear  thinking 

These  concerns  rated  well  ahead  of  such  matters  as  diction,  style, 
originality  and  somewhat  ahead  of  the  more  pedestrian  quality  of  ^correct- 
ness*'  of  usage  and  mechanics.  Similarly,  when  asked  to  give  priority  to 
criteria  for  evsiuati'sig  student  writing,  chairmen  considered  clarity  of 
prganizatfon.  appropriate  development ^ and  sentence  structure 


to  be  ot  greatest  importance  j.n  descending  order.  However  laudable  and 
valuable  this  greut  concern  is  for  logic,  thought  and  organization,  the 
plain  fact  is  that  there  is  very  little  or  such  instruction  extant  in  the 
high  schools.  As  suggested  above,  the  great  bulk  of  the  conments  and 
corrections  found  on  students'  papers  have  to  do  with  correcting  faults  in 
spelling,  sentence  structure  and  mechanics- -with  proofreading  rather  than 
teaching.  Moreover,  the  majority  of  revisions  by  students  are  directed 
toward  these  matters  to  the  exclusion  of  such  elements  as  organization, 
logic  or  even  content.  Quite  obviously,  the  principle  of  teaching  is  lost 
in  the  execution.  If  there  is  little  instruction  in  these  important  matters 
by  way  of  teacher  comments  and  individual  papers,  where  else  do  students 
learn  about  them? 

Instruction 

One  sourca  of  instruction,  of  course,  is  the  occasional  or  systematic 
use  of  textbooks.  In  this  regard,  only  28,4  percent  of  the  teachers  inter- 
viewed indicated  that  they  "usually"  or  "regularly"  made  use  of  such  texts; 
approximately  half  of  the  teachers  sard  that  they  used  composition  books 
"occasionally"  or  "infrequently";  and  a substantial  number  (13  percent) 
stated  that  they  "never"  used  texts  to  teach  writing  (Table  72).  From 
statistically  less  solid  grounds,  project  observers  reported  that  they  seldom 
saw  composition  texts  in  use,  although  they  were  often  in  evidence. 
Ironically,  in  view  of  the  limited  use  made  of  these  texts,  most  schools 
require  that  students  possess  them,  either  through  their  own  purchase  or 
through  school  supply.  If  composition  texts  are,  in  fact,  so  little  used 
on  the  national  scale  us  they  were  in  the  project  sample,  (and  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  there  is  any  great  difference),  the  issue  is  raised  of  the 
considerabJi  public  expense  for  these  books  their  slight  instructional 
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use.  One  problem  in  this  regard  is  that  books  are  frequently  purchased  from 
lists  by  local  school  boards  or  state  authorities,  a fact  that  can  militate 
against  a teacher  s using  a book  which  he  feels  to  be  inferior.  Significantly j, 
however,  most  teachers  who  indicated  disaffection  for  those  composition** 
grammar  books  which  were  authorized  could  not  suggest  other  titles  they 

thought  would  be  an  Imnrovemp.nf!.  Amnno  f-Vineo  •?  *1  1 A 
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would  or  could  specify  another  book.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  their  inability 
to  point  to  other  texts  is  the  relative  scarcity  of  high  school  composition 
texts  that  are  significantly  different  from  those  that  the  teachei  h?s  at 
hand . ^ 

A content  analysis  of  some  fourteen  series  of  compos it ion- grammar 

6 

textbooks  by  James  Lynch  and  Bertrand  Evans  several  years  ago  reveals  an 
interesting  parallel  between  the  emphasis  given  to  instruction  in  composition 
as  indicated  in  the  National  Study,  to  the  proportion  of  5,nstructional 
material  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  pages  given  to  composition  and 
rhetoric  in  the  texts.  In  contrast  to  the  number  of  pages  given  to  matters 
of  grammar,  usage  and  mechanics  in  the  composite  total  pages  of  these  books 
(39.4  percent)  is  the  slight  emphasis  on  writing  (18.8  percent),  i.e., 
pages  dealing  in  any  way  with  writing  beyond  the  sentence.  Ir^  view  of  the 
surprisingly  small  attention  to  writing  in  the  conq>ositicu  t--  ^ and  the 

correspondingly  small  number  of  teachers  who  consistently  use  ths,v.:‘  texts 
for  instruction  in  composition,  one  might  wonder  whether  the  frequency 
that  observers  saw  composition  being  taught  was  somehow  a function  of  the 

5 

Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  several  companies  have  offered 
new  texts  that  are  different  with  respect  to  their  viewpoint  concerning 
language  and  the  emphasis  given  to  instruction  in  writing. 

^ James  J.  Lynch  and  Bertrand  Evans,  High  School  English  Textbooks ; 
h.  Cyibical  Examination  (Boston,  Mass.:  Little  Brown  and  Cc»j,  1965) . 
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sheer  quantity  (to  say  nothing  of  the  quality)  of  treatment  reflected  in 
available  textbooks*  Similarly,  the  whole  mode  of  teacher  correction 
suggests  a rationale  in  the  same  direction  as  that  implied  in  the  text- 


books:  about  two-thirds  to  problems  of  grammar-mechanics-usage  and  a much 

less  significant  proportion  to  the  rhetoric,  the  development  and  organization 

of  writing.  Although  deoartment  cha  i Ttn^.n  uol  1 tnrr  T?«-kr>1  4 

>—  **  

feel  that  the  latter  are  of  greater  value,  these  matters  are  clearly  not 
receiving  the  kind  of  priority  that  most  teachers  would  hope  for. 

Lyncn  and  Evans  also  bewail  the  fact  that  the  composition  texts 
generally  do  not  offer  any  clear  differentiation  between  the  approach  to 
composition  from  yaar  to  year.  Typically,  the  same  series  will  list  topics 
of  approximately  the  same  kind  through  the  entire  four  years  of  high  school; 
u&ually  these  topics  are  unrelated  to  literature  and  concentrate  instead  on 
experience  or  ideas  which  are  assumed  to  be  very  close  to  the  students'  own 
immediate  concerns.  While  a glance  through  almost  any  of  these  series 
would  corroborate  these  assertions,  the  observation  of  school  programs, 
including  the  reading  of  sample  sets  of  papers,  proves  that,  i.n  most  cases, 
teachers  do  make  numerous  assiv;nments  on  literary  topics,  many  of  them  in 
the  upper  high  school  years  of  a very  sophisticated  nature.  Of  those 
papers  reviewed  by  project  observers,  at  least  twice  as  many  were  based  on 
literature  as  upon  all  other  subjects,  including  personal  experiences,  the 
social  sciences  generally,  or  on  imaginative  topics  involving  "creative 
writing."  Although  no  absolute  data  were  tabulated  in  this  regard,  teachers 
generally  expressed  the  view  that  a good  writing  program  should  allow  for 


diverse  kinds  of  writing  experiences,  including  exposition,  argumentation, 
description,  and  narration,  but  that  literature  should  "very  often"  be  the 


source  from  which  such  writing  is  generated. 


Froir  time  to  time,  the  general  criticism  of  high  school  writing  is 
heard  bearing  on  the  disproportion  of  "creative"  writing  to  the  more  viable 
and  academically  respectable  assignments  in  exposition.  Indeed,  some 

would,  in  Procrustean  fashion,  lop  off  all  such  writing  as  extraneous 
to  the  legitimate  concern  of  the  high  school,  insisting  that  appropriate 
expository  assignments  basi.d  on  literature  will  offer  enough  meat  to  feed 
the  creative  impulses  of  high  school  students.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  project *s  staff  and  observ&rs,  however,  this  position  is  so  extreme  as 
to  be  untenable.  For  one  thing,  examples  of  creative  writing  were  found 
much  less  frequently  than  any  other  kind  among  the  papers  given  to  them  for 
review.  In  descending  order  students  wrote  on:  (1)  literary  conics; 

(2)  subjects  close  to  their  own  experience;  (3)  non-literary  subjects 
requiring  special  information;  and  (4)  various  subjects  classified  as 
"creative  writing,"  For  another  reason,  able  students  place  a high  premium 
on  some  free  writing  assignments,  where  they  are  not  held  rigidly  to  a 
pattern,  a length,  or  a subject  predetermined  by  their  instructors.  It  may 
well  be  that  this  response  is  a reaction  to  heavy  doses  of  routinized 
assignments  and  mechanical  instruction  that  characterize  so  much  composition 
teaching.  In  the  opinion  of  the  project  staff,  the  occasional  experience  of 
creating  a poem  or  story  can  carry  extrinsic  dividends  of  conside.able 
worth.  It  is  often  this  experience  that  remains  with  an  individual  after  he 
has  forgotten  his  more  pedestrian  writing  efforts.  Moreover,  such  assign- 
ments can  contribute  to  a student’s  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  form 
and  language  of  literature.  Too  many  students  plod  through  years  of 
literary  study  without  developing  anything  but  a pseudo-sophisticated  krAOW- 
ledge  about  literature.  The  opportunity  to  create  something  even  remotely 
literary  may  net  turn  the  student  into  an  artist,  but  it  should  help  him  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  the  distinctions  between  the  language  and  conventions 


of  literature  and  the  language  and  conventions  of  his  own  isnnediate  world. 
While  the  project  staff  does  not  reccanmend  sudden,  wholesale,  and 
capricious  efforts  in  the  direction  of  unstructured  writing,  they  do  see 
the  value  of  occasional  assf^nments  in  the  area  known  as  creative  writing. 

Parenthetically,  a significant  proportion  (61  percent)  of  younger  teachers 
(i.e..  those  with  fewei" 
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students  should  occasionally  be  expected  to  write  stories  or  poems.  A 

substantially  smaller  proportion  (42  percent)  of  teachers  favor  such 
writing  experiences.  Whether  the  note  of  protest  against  creative  writing 
and  the  emphasis  on  expository  themes  by  committees  of  the  NOTE  and  the 
CEGB  Commission  on  English  has  changed  a previously  distorted  pattern,  or 
whether  such  writing  has  never  been  overly  emphasized  in  the  better 

schools  of  the  country,  the  National  Study  reveals  no  need  for  a radical 

\ 

shift  in  the  Idnds  of  writing  being  asked  of  students  in  most  of  the 
cooperating  high  schools. 

^nti^i^  and  Sequence 

As  suggested  above,  most  of  the  instructional  time  and  attention 
devoted  to  composition  entails  an  analysis  (whether  it  is  superficial  or 
comprehensive)  of  the  finished  product.  With  few  exceptions,  any  con- 
certed  efforts  of  English  departments  have  been  directed  to  setting 
standards  for  grading  or  for  establishing  requirements  for  student  writing 
in  terms  of  numbers  of  words  or  assignments.  Although  courses  of  study 
proclaim  worthy  enough  objectives  relating  to  ''improving  abilities"  or 
increasing  writing  skills,"  the  project  staff  fo^anJ  Daly  insufficient 
thought  and  effort  given  to  how  a student’s  writing  ability  can  be 
improved.  As  a result  school  programs  often  refUct  a lack  of  focus  on 


the  process  or  sequence  of  writing  in  favor  of  the  product  of  writing 
and  many  programs  need  internal  coherence  to  bring  together  their  diverse 
parts.  In  most  programs,  the  writing  experiences  of  students  suffer  from 
one  or  both  of  two  serious  faults:  redundancy  and  fragmentation.  Students 

are  therefore  inclined  to  view' the  program  in  composition  as  a disconnected 
series  of  activities  without  sequence  or  continuity,  and  they  can  scarcely  be 
charged  with  laxity  or  backsliding  if  they  appear  to  write  on  the  same 
subjects  in  the  same  way  that  was  successful  for  them  two  years  previously. 

If  growth  or  improvement  are  what  are  wanted  from  students,  means  to  those 
ends  should  be  built  into  the  program. 

One  method  of  encouraging  continuity  and  progression  open  to  every 
teacher  is  the  use  of  cumulative  folders  or  notebooks  to  contain  all  of  the 
consequential  pieces  that  a student  writes.  This  procedure  had  been  in 
use  in  many  of  the  cooperating  schools,  and  teachers  were  generally  in 
favor  of  the  practice,  since  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  observe  student 
progress  over  a considerable  period  of  time.  Sane  departments  had  gone  even 
further  to  the  point  that  selected  pieces  of  writing  were  preserved  over  a 
three  or  four  year  period,  giving  teachers  (and  students  too)  evidence  of 
improvement  and  continuity  over  a much  longer  period.  In  either  case,  the 
availability  of  a number  of  efforts  enhanced  the  value  of  student- teacher 
conferences  on  whatever  basis  they  could  be  arranged.  Although  this  device 
can  give  an  important  perspective  on  the  relative  growth  of  individual 
students,  l\t  is  at  best  a round-about  method  of  insuring  sequence  and 
continuity  within  a school *s  composite  writing  program. 

Perhaps  as  a result  of  the  currently  popular  theory  of  the  spiral 
curriculum,  a number  of  schools  have  written  new  courses  of  study,  frequently 
called  "sequential  guides"  to  composition.  Inherent  in  the  design  of  these 


programs  is  the  principle  that  the  important  skills  of  writing  are 
developed  incrementally.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  ninth- grade 
students  learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  constructing  sentences;  tenth- 
grade  students  the  paragraph;  the  juniors  a multiparagraph  composition. 

The  guides  emphasize  more  than  differences  of  length  and  subject. 
Typically,  they  will  provide  for  from  twenty  to  fifty  writing  experiences 
for  each  grade  level,  from  x^hich  some  twelve  to  twenty  will  be  chosen  by 
the  individual  teacher,  depending  on  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the 
class.  At  all  levels  students  are  required  to  write  narration,  descrip- 
tion, exposition, and  argumentation.  At  the  ninth  grade,  there*  is  likely 
to  be  a greater  emphasis  on  narration  and  description;  at  the  twelfth 
there  is  a noticeable  shift  to  more  complex  forms  of  exposition  and  more 
subtle  kinds  of  argumentation.  Many  writing  assignments  are  clearly 
related  to  the  literature  taught  at  particular  grade  levels,  and  at 
times  students  are  asked  to  emulate  the  style  of  an  author— to  write 
**in  the  manner  of"  John  Buchan  or  E.  B.  White,  for  example,  while  develop- 
ing a personal  essay.  Sequential  composition  guides  differ  to  the  extent 
they  include  other  apparatus;  standards  for  grading;  a style  sheet  for 
students;  a glossary  of  technical  terms.  Some  contain  explicit  directions 
to  teachers  and  list  a series  of  questions  giving  direction  to  the  class 
discussion  preceding  the  xv^riting  experianca;  others  depend  on  the  teacher 
and  the  general  context  of  each  course  to  motivate  the  sequential  assign- 
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raents.  With  the  shortcomings  of  ccraposition  textbooks  as  noted  above,  it 
Is  important  that  high  school  departments  focus  on  this  essential  area  and 
determine  what  principles  are  to  be  taught  in  what  order.  Simply  to 
determine  how  many  compositions  should  be  required  of  each  grade  level  begs 
all  of  the  critical  questions  with  respect  to  learning  how  to  write 


better. 


The  Term  Paper 

ssss.  ss^aiBa 

The  high  school  "research"  paper  or  term  paper  is  a fairly  well 

entrenched  requirement  of  many  programs  of  English.  Some  71,7  percent  of  th(» 

teachers  in  the  Study  schools  support  such  a requirement  once  in  each 
, 7 

student's  high  school  career.  Although  there  is  no  discernible  pattern 
for  such  papers,  ranging  as  they  do  among  subjects  in  literature,  histo7.*y, 
politics,  science  and  everyday  affairs,  and  varying  in  depth  and  scope,  the 
tradition  is  somehow  maintained  that  college  bound  students  should  bo  sub- 
mitted to  the  process  of  gathering  information,  taking  notes,  and  preparing 
a long  paper  anywhere  from  five  to  fifty  pages  long.  For  some  time,  the 
value  of  this  process  has  been  questioned  by  many  high  school  teachers  and 
college  English  instructors  on  the  grounds  that  such  writing  is  frequently 
a waste  of  time— time  that  might  more  profitably  be  spent  on  other  aspects 
of  composition  or  on  the  study  of  literature  and  language.  Such  writing, 
it  is  claimed,  is  in  no  sense  research,  and  more  often  than  iK>t  results  in 
virtual  dishonesty  when  students  plagiarize  source  material.  The  critics 
point  out  that  instruction  in  writing  the  long  paper  not  only  breeds  dis- 
honesty but  superficiality;  teachei's  are  prone  to  enq)ha8lze  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  taking  notes,  preparing  footnotes  and  bibliographies  to  tie 
exclusion  of  processes  of  thought  or  logical,  development;  subjects  are 
unreiatied  to  any  other  aspects  of  English,  often  turning  to  tF:ie  trivial  or 

transi.tory;  few  hi^  schools  have  libraries  that  are  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  research. 

These  arguments  are  countered  by  individuals  who  believe  in  the  merits 
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See  the  discussion  of  "Attitudes  Toward  the  Teaching  of  English"  in 
Chapter  XX. 
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of  such  assignments.  Many  teachers  feel  that  it  profitable  for  a 
student  to  pursue  a subject  in  depth  and  to  sustain  his  best  writing 
efforts  in  an  extended  paper.  In  the  process,  it  is  assumed  that  he  will 
learn  much  about  the  library  and  about  using  source  material.  Furthermore, 
the  term  paper  advocates  state  that  other  academic  departments  expect 

— «»«  proceaure  lor  me  writing  of  a long 

source  paper  and  their  colleagues  regard  the  English  class  as  the  appro- 
priate place  for  such  instruction.  Supporters  also  claim  that  former 
students  return  from  college  to  tell  them  how  useful  this  instruction  has 
been  in  their  beginning  college  course,  to  some  extant  refuting  the 
frequently  made  criticism  that  college  departments  of  English  do  not  expect 
freshmen  to  be  knowledgeable  about  term  papers,  and,  in  fact,  would  prefer 
chat  Incoming  students  be  taught  other  thi-gs  instead. 

In  any  case,  the  long  source  paper  is  still  a major  effort  in  many 
high  school  English  programs.  To  some  students  and  teachers,  the  work  is 
so  prestigious  that  the  product  has  been  labeled  the  "senior  thesis," 
suggesting  a considerable  aping  of  a legitimate  college  practice  and 
probably  a degree  of  veneration  found  rarely  in  other  pursuits  within  the 
whole  content  of  English.  College  English  departments  or  spokesmen  of  the 
profession  to  the  contrary,  some  72  percent  of  all  teachers  queried  feel 
that  all  college  bound  students  should  be  expected  to  write  a term  paper 
(or  a research  paper)  before  high  school  graduation.  Rather  surprisingly, 
it  is  the  group  of  experienced  teachers  who  are  more  prone  to  question  its 
educational  validity,  only  65  percent  approving  as  against  76  percent  of 
the  teachers  with  fewer  than  six  years  of  experience. 

The  most  profitable  means  of  resolving  this  dilemma  is  to  enquire  to 
what  extent  the  research  paper  requirement  helps  students  to  become  more 
able  writers  in  the  whole  scheme  of  individual  composition  programs.  Only 
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£?om  this  perspective  can  individual  teachers  and  departments  satisfactorily 
determine  whether  their  efforts  at  instruction  as  well  as  their  students’ 


long  labors  offer  an  efficient  vehicle  for  writing  improvement. 

Such  a perspective,  of  course,  was  not  available  to  the  members  of 
the  Rational  Study  because  of  its  very  nature.  However,  from  he  fragmentary 
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Inferences  can  be  made  about  the  general  practice  of  requiring  long  source 
papers  of  high  school  students. 


Individually,  many  observers  read  some  long  papers  that  would  suggest 
the  manifest  worth  of  such  assigiments.  Selected  samples  showed  that  a 
number  of  high  school  students  are  capable  of  writing  sustained,  coherent 
and  comprehensive  papers  of  some  length,  Ihe  difficult  thing  to  assess, 
because  of  limited  observation,  is  the  process  that  enabled  some  students 


to  progress  so  far.  However,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  best  efforts  did 
not  simply  happen  spontaneously,  but  resulted  fr<ma  related  practice  and 
instruction.  Before  a long  and  rigorous  writing  assignment  was  thrust  upon 
them  as  seniors,  they  had  been  asked  to  write  themes  of  varying  lengths 
and  kinds  throughout  their  entire  high  school  careers.  Quite  obviously  the 
best  efforts  were  produced  by  students  who  had  dealt  with  source  material 
before,  students  who  had  sesme  escperience  in  organizing  their  own  ideas  and 
sustaining  a level  of  discourse  for  more  than  a paragraph  or  two.  In 
contrast  to  the  better  samples,  of  course,  vexa  many  others  that  suffi&red 
from  ail  of  the  ills  of  bad  writing  and  dislouest  thin^cing  imaginable  but 
compounded  in  these  respects  because  of  the  demand  for  length.  Unless  the 
long  paper  evolves  from  other  written  assignments  over  a period  of  years, 
and  unless  the  subject  matter  of  these  efforts  has  seme  relationship  to 
English  (or  else  has  some  immediacy  t.:^  related  disciplines),  obsf*rve-:s  feel 


that  the  instructional  time  might  better  be  spent  on  other  writing.  The 


— - 


crash  programs  which  they  occasionally  witnessed,  where  students  were  thrown 
into  the  school  library  to  fend  for  themselves  but  somehow  produce  twenty 
pages  of  prose  in  two  weeks  are  not  worthwhile  educational  pursuits?  nor 
is  mere  instruction  on  the  formal  aspects  of  note-taking,  footnoting  and 
manuscript  form  per  se.  Unless  the  whole  enterprise  grows  from  roots 
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to  be  belietad  from  the  critics  than  from  the  supporters  of  long  source 
papers.  To  consider  instruction  on  the  long  paper  as  a necessary  end  in 
itself,  as  a service  function  to  other  high  school  departments,  or  to  assumed 
college  requirements,  males  the  task  unrewarding  and  the  principle  unsound. 

Whether  or  not  an  English  department  elects  to  make  the  term  paper  a 
structural  part  of  its  composition  program,  seme  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  problems  dealing  with  source  material.  Information,  opinion,  and 
ideas  are  available  to  students  in  greater  abundance  than  ever  before. 
Collections  of  critical  materials  expand  in  school  libraries;  casebooks 
and  paperback  editions  of  literary  works  with  more  editorial  apparatus  are 
on  the  market  and  in  the  classrooms. 

Serious  students  can  find  a ready  supply  of  source  materials  every- 
where from  the  public  library  to  the  corner  drugstore,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  plethora  of  material  will',  increase  in  time  to  come. 

The  task,  as  always.  Is  to  teach  students  to  lead,  weigh  and  use  source 
material  discretely  and  purposefully;  but  there  is  a new  Imperative  because 
of  the  availability  of  these  sources. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  variety  of  secondary  (as  well  as  primary) 
sources  available  to  students  and  teachers  is  the  new  emphasis  on  individual 


instruction.  Individualized  programs  imply  that  students  will  be  ca3.1ed 
upon  to  depart  from  a single  text  to  use  a number  of  sources  in  the 
pursuit  of  ideas  and  of  their  own  growth  in  using  ideas  from  these  sources. 


As  the  nioveznent  towards  individualized  programs  of  English  e2q>ands, 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  appropriate  use  of  these  other  materials 
becomes  a necessity.  In  all  probability  such  exercises  in  using  source 
material  will  have  to  be  introduced  during  the  first  years  of  high  school 
so  as  to  prepare  students  for  independent  study  later  on. 

Approaches  Writing 

In  a small  number  of  participating  schools,  the  practice  of  school- 
wide "composition  days'^  has  been  established,  allouing  for  infrequent 
but  planned  occasions  when  all  students  write  ccmopositions  of  specified 
length  and  type.  Teams  of  readers  assess  the  strengths  and  limitations 
of  all  of  these  efforts,  lending  ah  objective  measure  to  pupil  improvement 
and  a positive  touchstone  to  the  whole  tenor  of  writing  throu^out  the 
program.  The  most  worthwhile  by-product  of  this  enterprise  is  that  it 
focuses  attention  on  this  important  component  of  English  and,  in  spite  of 
the  mechanical  aspects,  it  motivates  students  to  improve  their  work.  Too 
oft^n,  from  the  observation  of  visitors  to  schools,  English  departments 
are  willing  to  relinquish  the  act  of  writing  on  final  iaxamlnatx.ons  in  favor 
of  the  more  easily  corrected  objective  questions,  Whether  or  not  these 
tests  are  a valid  measure  of  other  aspects  of  the  English  program,  they 
cannot  measure  a student's  composing  ability  nor  do  they  help  to  increase 

his  concern  for  improvement.  Such  a device  as  the  school-wide  "conposition 

« 

day"  can  mitigate  some  of  these  shortcomings  of  the  final  objective  test 
in  English, 

One  other  procedure  that  appears  to  be  premising  to  the  tesching  of 
co^  os it ion  is  the  pupil- teacher  conference.  In  department  Interviews, 
teachers  concede  that  a systematic  discussion  with  individual  students 
regarding  their  writing  would  be  a beneficial  practice.  They  also  point 


to  heavy  loads  of  classes,  obligations  to  police  corridors  or  locker 
rooms  and  c^emands  of  ^’extracurricular"  assignments  that  curtail  after 
school  conferences.  At  one  school  two  additional  English  teachers  were 
named  as  "composition  teachers,"  whose  sole  function  was  to  teach  students 
singly  (or  in  pairs)  in  frequent  tutorial  sessions.  In  addition  to  their 
regular  English  classes,  the  majority  of  students  in  two  grade  levels  were 
assigned  to  one  or  the  other  of  thes^  teachers  on  the  basis  of  one  confer- 
ence a week  over  the  entire  year.  Administrators  and  teachers  at  this 
school  are  convinced  enough  of  the  worth  of  this  program  that  it  has 
continued  beyond  the  e:.perlmental  phase.  Other  schools  that  had  reduced 
the  load  of  English  teachers  to  four  classes  per  day  had  encouraged  the 

use  of  conferences.  In  view  of  the  value  placed  on  these  face  to  face 

encounters  over  writing  and  the  failure  of  the  more  traditional  round  of 
paper  correctir" ^ revision  and  review,  teachers  might  well  look  more 
closely  at  methods  to  institute  conferences  on  a more  frequent  basis  than 
can  be  observed  at  present,  even  at  the  expense  of  other  class  activities. 

To  be  effective,  of  course,  it  is  incumbent  upon  teachers  to  rcccgnize 
that  techniques  different  from  those  that  are  used  in  teaching  a class  are 
open  to  them  in  tutorial  sessions,  A conference  presents  an  opportunity 
for  the  teacher  to  reach  even  the  most  reluctant  writer  and  to  ccme  to 
grips  with  more  salient  problems  than  mere  correctness. 

Observers  saw  numiiiirous  occasions  when  sets  of  papers  were  returned  to 

students  during  the  class  session,  but  they  were  struck  by  the  very  few  times 

that  teachers  took  advantage  of  these  occasions  to  teach  some  facet  of 
writing.  Some  teachers  had  prepared  lists  of  "common  errors"  that  were 
written  on  the  board  or  reproduced  for  class  corre.':tion,  but  very  few 
took  the  time  to  reproduce  or  analyze  an  entire  ptragsaph  or  theme  in  this 
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fashion.  Significantly,  even  fewer  teachers  used  ojaque  or  overhecc. 
projectors  to  facilitate  a common  study  of  the  larger  aspects  of  ccffifositlon- 
of  organization,  logic  and  development— those  very  elements  which  ciefetd 
high  priorities  on  their  questionnaires.  In  the  judgment  of  observ.-' 
such  direct  instruction  can  fill  in  a much  needed  void  in  the  whole  eJ.v.rt 


of  the  teaching  of  writing  as  practiced  in  the  schools.  Another  pot^^ntial 
source  or  practical  instruction  that  appears  to  be  little  used  is  the 
practice  of  having  students  read  each  other's  papers.  At  the  least,  such 
a device  can  lead  to  superficial  improvements  in  usage  end  mechanics;  at 
best  it  contributes  to  an  overall  Improvement  of  style.  Students  with  a 
clear  notion  of  an  audience  and  a more  Immediate  sense  of  purpose  wtU 

write  with  a clarity  and  conviction  that  are  usually  lacking  when  they  are 
asked  simply  to  write, 

A number  of  programs  throughout  the  country  are  making  use  of  models 
to  help  students  achieve  a better  sense  of  direction  and  form  in  the!-.- 
writing.  Particularly  those  schools  with  sequential  programs  have  employed 
literary  models  (and  occasionally  student  efforts)  to  suggest  patterns 
students  can  eanilate.  There  are,  of  course,  built  in  hazards  to  this 
procedure.  Students  will  ape  the  originals  too  closely  or  will  consider 
the  models  too  far  removed  from  their  own  abilities.  However,  the  judicious 
use  of  models  is  a positive  and  valuable  device  in  teaching  students  to 
write  better.  A student  is  influenced  by  reading  anyway,  although  the 
influence  is  felt  less  consciously  than  when  he  is  asked  to  write  a 
paragraph  or  a longer  piece  "in  the  fashion  of"  another  writer.  In  this 
same  regard,  it  can  prove  to  be  a valuable  experience  when  teachers  them- 
selves write  an  aasigament  that  they  have  given  to  a class  and  then  use 
the  modal  for  demonstration.  Obviously  discretion  must  also  be  observed  in 
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following  this  practice*  As  an  added  dividend,  teachers  following  this 
procedure,  are  made  aware  of  some  of  the  problems  and  pitfalls  in  writing 
that  they  are  prone  to  overlook  when  they  merely  correct  the  errors  of 
others. 

Siumnarv 

iue  National  Study  of  High  School  English  Programs  is  more  nearly  a 
survey  than  a closely  controlled  research  project.  Questionnaires,  inter- 
views, and  check  lists  were  designed  to  reveal  the  main  characteristics  of 
English  programs  and  not  to  measure  qualitative  differences.  Nevertheless, 
the  individual  and  collective  judgments  of  experienced  professionals  (most 
of  them  professors  of  English  and  education)  who  visited  the  158  schools 
have  beer  a discrete  but  effective  adjunct  to  the  Study,  It  is  from  a 
consensus  of  these  reports  that  recommendations  are  offered  i from  the 
judgments  of  professional  people  who  have  become  informed  of  the  nature 
and  condition  of  high  school  English  teaching,  not  only  from  the  oblique 
view  from  the  col‘*ege,  but  from  the  direct  knowledge  of  many  classroom 
observations. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  many  qualitative  differences  among  the 
..liious  composition  programs.  Some  committed  departments  are  involved  in 
continuous  '‘f forts  to  improve  instruction  in  writing  by  a number  of 
methods,  whereas  others  make  no  concerted  effort  to  make  cohesive,  school- 
wide pre  ams,  allowing  individual  teachers  their  own  frequently  haphazard 
approaches.  Optimistically,  from  the  reports  of  observers  indicating 
general  strengths,  good  programs  in  composition  were  cited  fifty  times, 
making  this  component  the  runner-up  to  "teaching  staff"  in  frequency  of 
cooEnent  (Table  36).  On  the  other  hand,  inadequate  programs  in  composition 
were  cited  forty-one  times,  ranking  seventh  rn  general  weaknesses  of 
English  programs  (Table  37). 
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When  teachers  were  asked  to  Indicate  on  questionnaires  the  aspect  of 
English  in  which  they  felt  most  deficient,  composition  outranked  all  others 
(Including  literature,  language,  reading  and  speech)  by  a considerable 
margin.  One  reason  for  tb-^s  deficiency  is  that  few  teachers  have  had 
specific  work  in  writing  beyond  the  ubiquitous  freshman  year  requirement. 
However,  approximately  25  percent  of  the  teachers  surveyed  reported  that 
they  had  taken  a course  in  advanced  composition  since  they  began  teaching, 
and  a solid  82  percent  revealed  that  such  a college  course  would  be  of 
"some”  or  "great*  importance  to  them.  These  figures  suggest  conanitment  and 
a professional  need  that  is  not  always  met.  Until  fairly  recently,  teachers 
were  har^^  pressed  to  find  colleges  and  universities  that  offered  courses  in 
advanced  composition  or  rhetoric  that  would  be  appropriate  to  their  level  of 
experience  and  maturity.  One  can  hardly  expect  professionals  of  some  years* 
standing  to  enroll  in  sophomore  level  courses  even  if  they  could. 

Agair  there  is  a note  of  optimism  heard  from  the  newly  instituted  17DEA 
Institutes,  many  of  which  offer  a ccjmposition  component  or,  failing  that, 
oblique  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  writing  by  way  of  ^he  workshop  portions. 
Furthermore,  changing  requirements  of  teacher  preparation  by  universities 
and  state  departments  specifically  include  more  course  work  in  writing  and 
colleges  have  noticeably  added  new  writing  courses  to  their  offerings. 

In  spite  of  the  evidence  from  teachers  and  students  (and  the  papers 
themselves)  that  there  is  much  writing  activity  going  on  in  most  English 
classes,  classroom  observation  reveals  that  there  is  very  little  effort 
directed  to  ins  true t ion  in  writing.  For  one  reason  or  another,  teachers 
depend  heavily  on  the  process  of  correction  and  revision  to  Improve  student 
writing.  Skillful  teachers  with  enough  time  to  make  the  process  significant 
and  enough  patience  to  complete  the  cycle  through  revision  are  able  to 


promote  student  achievement,  not  only  with  respect  to  mechanical  "correct- 
ness" but  to  rhetoricA^l  power  and  stylistic  flavor.  Where  the  conditions 
of  skill  and  time  are  not  present,  however,  instruction  through  correction 
is  extremely  limited. 

While  teachers  are  generally  conscientious  in  assigning  and  grading 
many  sets  of  papers  there  is  a clear  lack  of  consistent  and  progressive 
instruction  in  writing.  After  observing  a large  number  of  high  school 
English  classes,  one  can  easily  get  the  impression  that  ccmpositions  are 
often  assigned  in  lieu  of  any  ordered  classroom  instruction,  as  though 
mere  practice  were  all  that  was  needed.  The  project  staff  is  convinced 
that  the  quality  of  the  writing  assignments,  the  care  taken  by  the  teacher 
in  correcting  the  paper,  and  the  continuing  dialogue  between  writer  and 
reader  are  of  greater  importance  than  frequency  of  writing.  Moreover, 
unless  these  qualities  are  an  integral  part  of  the  writing  program,  it  is 
distinctly  possible  that  frequent,  but  roi  tinized  writing  assignments 
inspire  little  more  than  trivial  efforts  that  cannot  promote  growth  in 
writing  ability. 

To  add  confusion  to  neglect,  teachers  are  in  no  clear  agreement  about 
methods  and  prior  ties  in  teaching  students  to  write.  The  responses  of 
students  and  teachers  to  a check  list  of  concepts  which  mi^t  be  taught 
at  various  levels  (Instrument  No,  8)  indicates  clearly  that  concepts 
related  to  rhetori-c  and  composition  are  only  inconsistently  presented; 
some  are  over taught;  some  are  not  taught  at  all  (Table  42),  Although  a 
good  deal  of  research  has  been  undertaken  on  the  teaching  of  writing, 
most  of  it  seems  tangential  to  the  immediate  problems  of  classroom  teachers 
and  few  of  the  findings  are  easily  translatable  to  classrocm  technique. 
Indeed,  some  research  appears  superficially  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 


claims  of  other  research.  As  indicated  in  the  Braddock  report,®  there 
is  a manifest  need  for  more  controlled  research  in  a number  of  basic 
areas  related  to  the  teaching  of  eoi^osition. 

Confusion  about  confli-r^ting  ideas  and  ignorance  of  research,  however, 
are  sometimes  forwarded  as  easy  rationalization.  A little  knowledge  (and 
imagination  too)  can  be  useful  as  well  as  dangerous.  We  cannot  wait  in 
expectation  of  the  seminal  study  on  the  teaching  of  writing;  we  can 
ccmibine  knowledge,  experience  and  intuition  to  develop  meaningful  programs 
of  writing  in  the  high  schoolt  To  take  the  position  (as  some  individual 
teachers  have)  that  writing  "cannot  be  taught,”  or  that  the  process  is  too 
mysterious  for  words,  or  that  it  has  no  more  sequence  and  content  than  a 
bag  of  tricks,  is  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  general  pattern  of 
educational  philosophy  in  our  time. 

Q 

Richard  Brsddock,  et  al,  og^.  cit.  See  especially  Chapter  III, 

”The  State  of  Knowledge  about  Composition,”  ppa  29-53. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  TEACHING  OF  LANGUAGE 

Of  the  three  major  components  of  English,  language  is  clearly  the  least 
W0II  in  tlhe  sctiools  in  l!hp»  a 4 
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is  directed  to  the  English  language  in  many  programs,  that  what  does  repre- 
sent language  teaching  seems  largely  unplanned.  Virtually  all  data  secured 
from  project  staff  members,  teachers,  and  students  substantiate  this  overall 
observation. 

Programs  in  language  were  seldom  cited  as  special  strengths  in 
culmulative  reports  from  observers.  Among  the  twelve  most  frequently  reported 
strengths  were  programs  in  composition.  No.  2;  literature.  No.  5.5;  reading. 
No.  9;  and  ev^?n  speech  and  oral  programs.  No.  12  (Chapter  III,  Table  36).  In 
contrast,  programs  in  language  were  mcntluned  fifth  most  frequently  as  an 
overall  weakness  by  the  observers  (Chapter  III,  Table  37),  more  often  than 
either  the  teaching  of  composition  or  the  teaching  of  literature.  Only 
concern  for  general  administrative  problems  and  supervisory  planning  seemed 
to  observers  to  be  a more  glaring  weakness;  i.e.,  inadequate  departoental 
leadership,  inadequate  provision  for  slow  learners,  lack  of  general  sequence 
and  integration,  and  unreasonable  teaching  leads. 

Nor  do  teachers  of  students  appear  to  regard  the  programs  in  language 
as  particular  strengths.  In  personal  interviews,  few  of  the  A38  teachers 
mentioned  the  teaching  of  language  as  a strength,  although  many  pointed 
proudly  to  work  in  literature  or  composition  (Chapter  III,  Table  50). 

Moreover,  these  same  teachers,  when  asked  to  suggest  possible  changes  in  the 
English  curriculum,  frequently  mentioned  changes  urgently  needed  in  prog'ifems 
for  the  teaching  of  language  (Chapter  III,  Table  51).  Students,  too, 
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recononended  changes  in  this  aspect  of  the  program,  though  revealing  at  the 

same  time  uncertainty  and  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  possible 

modifications.  Of  2,317  twelfth-grade  college  preparatory  students 

completing  the  questionnaire,  226  called  for  more  or  at  least  improved 

language  instruction,  and  130  asked  for  less.  Moreover,  only  17  of  the 

99  advanced  twelfth-grade  classes  interviewed  by  the  project  staff  indicated 

that  their  instruction  in  language  had  been  particularly  beneficial, 

whereas  60  classes  mentioned  the  value  of  literary  study  and  39  classes 

S 

mentioned  composition  (Chapter  III,  Table  55) . 

^e  Cosl^ll^ 

One  reason  for  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  programs  may  be  that  so 
little  time  is  devoted  to  actual  study  of  language.  In  the  1,609  classes 
visited  by  the  project  staff,  only  4,386  minutes  or  13.5  percent  of  the 
teaching  time  emphasized  language.  The  relative  emphasis  dropped  from 
21.5  percent  in  Grade  10,  where  one- third  more  time  is  devoted  to  language 
study  then  to  composition,  to  only  8.4  percent  in  Grade  12,  about  half  of 
the  emphasis  given  to  composition.  The  relative  emphasis  on  language  study 
in  classes  for  terminal  or  non-college  students  is  slightly  higher  (19.9 
percent)  than  in  classes  in  general,  ^ven  for  these  students,  however, 
the  emphasis  is  not  quite  half  of  what  is  apportioned  to  the  teaching  of 
literature  (Chrter  III,  Tables  38,  39,  40). 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  teachers  in  these  schools  view  the 
fundamental  concern  of  English  instruction  to  be  literature  and  composition. 
The  study  of  language,  reading,  and  speech-- to  mention  only  three  other 
aspects--are  considered  as  largely  supporting  study.  The  data  presented 
in  Table  73  make  this  attitude  clear,  as  some  1,331  teachers  indicate 
overwhelmingly  on  a questionnaire  that  language  study  at  best  receives 


thlL'd  priority  attentlpn  and,  in  some  schools  and  classrooms,  may  even 
receive  less  attention  than  does  the  teaching  of  reading  and  speech* 

Table  73 

Aspects  of  English  Ranked  in  Importance  ox 
Emphasis  by  Teachers  of  English 
(n  « 1,331  teachers) 


Rank  Order 
Percentage 
Responding 

First 

Priority  in 
Instruction 

Second 
Priority  in 
Instruction 

Third 

Priority  in 
Instruction 

1 

literature 
(36  percent) 

Composition 
(33  percent) 

Reading 
(15  percent) 

2 

Ccxnposltlon 
(41  percent) 

i. 

Language 
(32  percent) 

Literature 
i (29  percent) 

Language 
(9  percent) 

3 

Speech 
(16  percent) 

Literature 
(14  percent) 

The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the  confusion  in  language  instruction 
was  obtained  through  the  concept  check  list  (Chapter  III,  Table  42), 
Administered  separately  to  department  chairmen  and  to  iwelfth-grade  classes, 
the  check  list  proved  less  helpful  in  revealing  common  agreements  about 
inclusion,  exclusion,  and  sequence  than  in  distinguishing  between  those 
conceptually-based  topics  which  are  widely  taught  and  those  which  are  not. 
Results  make  clear,  for  example,  that  however  programs  in  literature  may 
vary  from  place  to  place,  more  than  90  percent  of  all  schools  do  teach 
certain  basic  concepts  associated  with  literature  study- -metaphor,  imagery, 
blank  verse,  satire,  epic,  etc.  The  extent  of  the  agreement  is  notable. 
Equally  revealing  is  the  comparative  absence  of  agreement  over  c^^ncepts 
associated  with  the  study  of  language.  According  to  students,  any  direct 
consideration  of  levels  of  abstracti,n  is  unknown  in  70  percent  of  the 
schools;  determiners  are  not  mentioned  in  91  percent;  among  other  language 
concepts  not  Introduced  in  a high  percentage  of  schools  are  slanting 
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(43.5  percent),  argumentatioiri  (35  percent),  jargon  (16  percent),  nominative 
absolutes  (43.5  percent),  consistency  of  diction  (38  percent),  euphemism 
(36.5  percent),  sentence  patterns  (38  percent).  Department  chairmen  more 
frequently  report  the  teaching  of  these  concepts  than  do  students;  even 
the  chairmen,  however,  are  aware  that  language  concepts  are  less  regularly 
emphasized  than  those  involved  in  liter*iry  study.  Indeed,  the  Impressive 
finding  is  less  the  exact  percentage  than  the  sharp  discrepancy  revealed 
between  attention  to  literary  concepts  and  to  those  associated  with  language. 

The  confusion  in  current  programs  is  mirrored  in  the  attitudes  of 
teachers.  In  both  formal  and  informal  interviews  of  individuals  and 
departments,  teachers  expressed  concern  about  changing  developments  in 
English  language  instruction.  Many  felt  inadequately  prepared  in  this  area 
and  expressed  hope  that  summer  school,  institutes,  or  extension  courses 
would  soon  be  available  to  clarify  their  understandings.  Indeed,  when  asked 
to  specify  areas  of  need  in  continuing  education,  some  71  percent  indicated 
considerable  interest  in  advanced  study  of  structural  or  generative  grammar, 
making  such  advanced  study  the  eighth  most  frequently  requested  offering. 

An  additional  66  percent  expressed  some  interest  in  studying  the  history  of 
the  language  (Chapter  II,  Table  18).  More  than  a few,  of  course,  also 
expressed  the  usual  dissatisfaction  with  current  trends  in  language  study, 
rationalized  the  "do  nothing"  attitudes  in  their  schools  on  the  grounds  that 
"Teachers  must  wait  until  the  linguists  agree"  or  "We  are  waiting  for  a 
textbook  that  will  really  explain  modern  grammar  to  stud'  ^."  For  such 
"teacher  proof"  textbooks,  the  schools  will  wait  a ver'.  «ung  time  indeed. 

One  disappointing  discovery  was  the  absence  of  attention  to  the  linguistic 
aspects  of  literary  study.  In  view  of  the  strong  emphasis  on  literature 
in  many  of  these  programs,  a greater  concern  with  the  language  of  litera- 
ture--with  the  choice  of  words  to  express  key  images,  with  the  texture  of 
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language,  with  rhetorical  and  expressive  features- -might  be  expected.  Only 
an  occasional  teacher  seemed  to  concern  himself  with  such  matters,  however, 
perhaps  because  only  an  occasional  teacher  concerned  himself  with  the 
processes  of  close  reading.  As  linguists  increasingly  apply  their  Insightr^ 
into  language  to  the  study  of  literaf:ure,  secondary  teachers  will  nev'.ess^.rily 
need  to  consider  classroom  applications.  Moreover,  the  study  of  the 
language  of  literature  offers  an  important  bridge  between  the  literary  and 
linguistic  components  of  the  English  program. 

In  no  area  of  language  is  confusion  greater,  standards  more  variable, 
and  differences  more  apparent  than  in  the  teaching  of  usage.  No  statement 
on  the  issues  questionnaire  elicited  such  disparate  responses  as  the 
following:  ‘’Because  language  patterns  vary  constantly  according  to  use,  it 

is  unrealistic  to  insist  on  a single  standard  of  usage  among  students."  Of 
the  1,481  teachers  polled,  some  42  percent,  agreed,  43  percent  disagreed, 
and  15  percent  were  undecided.  Teachers  with  sixteen  or  more  years  of 
teaching  experience  agreed  much  more  extensively  (47  percent)  than  did 
teachers  »7ith  five  or  fewer  years  of  experience  <38  percent).  Inasmuch  as 
the  youngev  teachers  are  more  likely  to  have  completed  college  courses  in 
modern  grammar  and  usage,  ther,/  tendency  to  be  less  supportive  than 
experienced  teachers  of  the  point  of  iew  expressed  in  the  statement  is 
surprising.  Presumably  beginning  teachers  should  acquire  in  any  formal 
study  of  modern  grammar  and  usage  some  understanding  of  geographical  and 
social  .ariations  in  usage  and  of  the  complexity,  yet  the  necessity,  of 
identifying  s.:ma  appropriate,  yet  flexible,  standard  of  usage  for 
instructional  purposes.  Still,  experienced  teachers,  many  of  whom  had  not 
completed  formal  courses  in  language,  tend  to  be  more  sophisticated  In 
their  views.  As  this  finding  is  viewed  in  relation  to  the  study  of  teache); 
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evaluation  of  composition  (See  Chapter  V),  it  seems  possible  to  advance  the 


hypotheses  that  some  teachers,  especially  the  more  experienced,  tend  to 
stress  overall  effectiveness  in  communication  rather  than  grammatical 


accuracy.  Insistence  on  a single  standard  may  seem  to  them,  a futile  cause. 


These  teachers  tend  in  their  instruction  to  stress  apparently  mere  basic 


aspects  of  language  and  compos it ion- -content,  logic,  deveIopment--rather 


than  more  easily  criticized  but  less  important  errors  in  mechanics  and 


usage , 


The  directors  of  the  Study  do  not  quarrel  with  this  point  of  view. 


Indeed,  like  most  observers,  they  applaud  the  efforts  of  strong  teachers  in 


the  stronger  programs  to  stress  effectiveness  in  coomnunication.  They  do 


not  believe,  however,  that  such  emphasis  is  not  possible  in  programs  which 

% 

also  provide  for  an  intelligent  sequence  of  study  in  the  English  language. 
The  discovery  that  a majority  of  English  teachers  is  confused  about  the 
nature  and  study  of  the  English  language  is  not  a new  revelation;  for  at 


least  a decade  articles  and  publications  have  directed  attention  to  this 

1 

fact.  What  is  surprising  is  the  discovery  that  in  these  selected  high 


school  programs,  so  little  is  presently  being  done  to  alleviate  the 
confusion.  According  to  linguists  and  specialists  in  language,  a well- 
designed  school  program  in  the  English  language  will  contain,  in  addition 
to  the  study  of  grammar  and  usage,  some  attention  to  dialect  study. 


lexicography,  the  history  of  the  language,  semantics,  and  perhaps 


phonology.  Yet  such  a brosd  conception  of  language  study  has  yet  to 
permeate  the  thinking  of  any  but  a very  few  teachers.  The  majority  still 
confuse  the  stuay  of  grammar  and  usage,  talk  about  "functional  grammar," 


■’’See,  for  example,  the  two  reports  of  the  Goosmittee  on  National 
Interest,  o£.  cjx. 
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by  which  they  ordinarily  mean  an  "error-based”  approach  to  assigning  drills 
based  on  student  papers,  and  provide  instruction  in  the  most  haphazard  way. 

To  Judge  by  the  data  collected  in  this  Study,  the  nation* s specialists  on 
the  teaching  of  the  English  language  have  yet  to  persuade  teachers  in  these 
secondary  schools  that  the  study  of  the  language  is  more  than  a minor  adjunct 
to  the  total  program  in  English. 


Representative 

The  discouraging  findings  reported  here  are  not  intended  to  suggest 
that  specialists  on  the  teaching  of  language  have  had  little  effect  on  the 
teaching  of  English.  Quite  clearly  two  decades  of  empirical  research 
revealing  that  traditional  schoolroom  grammar  contributes  little  to  the 
improvement  of  student  writing  has  had  a substantial  influence.  Most 
department  heads  and  supervisors  "know"  that  grammar  does  not  influence 
writings  some  even  apologize  for  admitting  any  grammatical  study  to  the 
program,  but  do  so,  they  claim,  because  of  reported  "demands  from  parents 
and  students,"  "pressures  from  college,"  or  insistence  by  teachers  that 
young  people  learn  "terminology"  so  that  they  can  later  read  teacher 
corrections  on  their  compositions.  Few  teachers  interviewed  in  these 
schools  accept  the  modern  linguists'  justification  of  the  study  of  the 
English  language  "as  a humanistic  study  in  its  own  right";  teachers  may  be 
too  immediately  concerned  with  practical  problems  of  teaching  students  to 


Such  studies  are  summarized  in  Henry  C.  Meckel,  "Research  in  Grammar, 
Composition,  and  Literature,"  in  Kathaniel  Gage  (ed.),  o£.  cir.  Also  see 
Richard  Braddock,  et  £l,  cit. 

3 

See,  for  example,  !?aul  Roberts,  "Introduction"  to  the  Roberts  English 
Series  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  World,  i9£6);  or  Owen  Thomas*  essay 

on  "Grammar  in  the  Schools”  in  Themas,  Transformational  Grammar  and  the 
Teacher  of  English  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  & Winston,  1963),  pp.  205-225; 

Harold  B.  Allen,  "The  Role  of  Language  ^n  the  Curriculum";  in  Bernard  J. 
Weiss  (ed.).  Language . Linguistics,  and  School  Pro&rams  (Giampaign,  111.: 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1963),  pp.  101-10/, 
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read,  to  write,  and  to  speak*  Most  teachers  were  aware  of  present  scholarly 
stirrings  in  language ^ They  do,  after  all,  read  the  English  Journal  and 
other  professional  publications  with  some  degree  of  regularity  (See  Chapter 
II).  But  what  they  have  read  seems  largely  to  have  convinced  many  to  drop 
any  substantial  emphasis  on  formal  study  of  language,  rather  than  to 
substitute  the  s-udy  of  structural  or  transformational  grammar,  for  example, 
for  traditional  schoolroom  grammar.  In  short,  in.  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  these  schools,  any  formal  and  systematic  study  of  English  has  been 
largely  abandoned  in  Grades  10,  11,  and  12.  Little  direct  attention  to 
the  study  of  historical,  geographical,  or  social  aspects  of  language  has 
bean  introduced,  except  incidentally  in  certain  language  books,  many  of 
which  are  seldom  taught.  What  remains  as  language  is  concern  with  problems 
in  syntax  and  usage  emerging  from  the  students'  own  writing  and  speech. 

Most  language  lessons  viewed  by  staff  members  were  related  in  some  way  to 
the  writing  of  students.  Teachers  note  certain  widespread  errors  in  the 
students'  papers  and  elect  to  present  remedial  instruction.  Errors  in 
sentence  structure  especially  are  emphasized:  parallelism,  misplaced  and 

dangling  modifiers,  run-together  sentences,  faulty  reference,  problems  in 
agreement.  On  some  occasions  teachers  present  a series  of  student-written 
sentences  for  correction;  on  others  they  would  merely  review  the  problem  and 
then  ask  students  to  turn  to  appropriate  sections  of  the  available  language 
book.  Whatever  method  is  actually  applied  in  the  classroom,  however 
pedagogically  sound  such  an  approach  is  to  improving  tudent  writing,  the 
method,  almost  universally  called  "functional  grammar,"  seems  more  successful 
in  helping  students  to  analyze  the  English  sentence  in  certain  practical  ways, 
than  in  leading  him  to  develop  basic  understandings  about  the  structure  of 
English.  Clearly  it  is  almost  accidental  if  a student  is  presented  with 
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Isssons  so  complete  and  so  ordered  that  he  is  able  to  develop  any  overall 
conception  of  the  basic  structure  of  English. 

If  "error-based"  study  of  certain  problems  in  syntax  is  one  emphasis 
in  classroom  instruction,  study  of  English  usage  is  the  other.  Often 
confused  with  grammar  by  teachers  and  students,  usage  involves  the  study 
of  making  choices  between  the  various  forms  of  English  which  are  appropriate 
on  different  occasions.  In  few  of  the  classrocans  visited  were  students 
considering  the  varieties  and  changes  in  usage,  the  differences  in  social 
level,  in  situation,  in  geographical  region,  in  methoc"^  of  coinnunication 
which  dictate  the  appropriate  form.  Rather,  instruction  more  often 
concentrates  on  isolated  drill,  usually  written  and  intended  to  establish 
the  patterns  for  using  a particular  usage  form.  Some  teachers  rely  on 
lengthy  exercises  in  workbooks  and  drill  books;  others  prepare  their  own 
mimeographed  drill  sheets.  On  scsne  occasions  the  drills  are  related 
directly  to  errors  committed  on  student  papers,  much  as  is  the  study  of 
sentence  structure;  more  often  the  approach  is  guided  by  a list  of  usage 
items  assigned  for  instruction  and  mastery  at  a particular  grade  level.  In 
some  schools  the  overall  planning  of  a language  p7:ogram  has  focussed  or 
identification  of  particular  usage  forms,  punctuation  conventions,  and 
similar  elements  to  be  mastered  at  particular  grade  levels.  Regrettable, 
also,  in  view  of  substantial  research  indicating  the  contributions  of  oral 
drill  and  pattern  practice  to  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  in  usage, 
few  teachers  seem  to  utilize  oral  approaches.^  Silent  drills  involving 
choice  of  form  or  completion  of  blanks  is  the  more  usual  fare* 

4 

See  the  discussion  of  this  point  in  Walter  Loban,  Margaret  Ryan,  md 
James  R.  Squire,  Teaching  Language  and  Literature  (New  York:  Harcourt, 

Brace  & World,  1961),  pp,  558-561. 
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The  emphasis,  then,  on  largely  isolated  usage  drills  and  "functional" 
grammatical  analysis  related  to  the  students*  own  writing  is  the  major 
feature  of  language  study  in  these  schools.  In  retrospect,  the  decline  in 
emphasis  jfrom  the  first  year  of  high  school  to  the  last  (from  21.5  percent 
of  the  time  in  Grade  10  to  8.4  percent  in  Grade  12)  reflects  for  the  most 
par?,  a decline  in  emphasis  on  English  usage.  Many  schools  seem  to  schedule 
a formal  review  in  Grade  10  of  all  difficult  problems  in  English  usage « 

A few  also  do  provide  for  relatively  systematic  or  organized  review  of 
concepts  of  English  grammar  presented  earlier  in  the  program.  However, 
concern  \fith  sentence  structure  seems  to  continue  without.  Fewer  than  20 
percent  of  the  ninety-nine  twelfth-grade  classes  of  college  preparatory 
students  interviewed  by  staff  members  admitted  receiving  assignments  in 
anything  they  recognized  as  "grammar"  during  their  senior  year.  The  greater 
emphasis  on  language  study  found  in  classes  for  terminal  students  (almost 
20  percent  throu^out  the  Study)  is  a reflection  less  of  serious  intellectual 
concern  with  linguistic  matters  than  of  greater  reliance  on  drill  sheets 
and  workbook- t3Tpe  exercises  dealing  with  particular  items  of  usage. 

Project  observers  were  especially  suspicious  of  the  value  of  such  programs 
fcr  terminal  students. 

The  study  of  language  in  these  schools  then  involves  minimal  attention 
to  the  systematic  study  of  grammar  and  virtually  no  attention  to  dialectology, 
lexicography,  phonology,  atid  the  history  of  the  language,  all  of  which  are 
being  recommended  by  many  specialists  today.  At  almost  every  point,  the 
study  of  language  as  an  instructional  responsibility  seems  less  important 
to  teachers  than  the  teaching  of  writing,  and  most  instruction  in  language 
is  subordinate  to  the  study  of  composition.  Considerable  time  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  sentence  structure,  but  less  in  any  organized  way  than  as 
the  problems  which  young  people  encounter  in  their  writing  would  dictate. 
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Usage  instruction  is  frequently  based  on  errors  i?hich  students  make  in  their 
vriting  and  speech,  although  some  schools  assign  specific  items  for  emphasis 
at  particular  grades.  As  Miriam  Goldstein  indicates  in  her  description  of 
language  programs  in  certain  of  the  better  schools,  the  effect  of  twenty 
years  of  research  in  pedagogy  and  of  confused  argument  about  content  and 
method  in  grammatical  study  has  bee.,  to  drive  English  grammar  as  a formal 
organized  subject  from  the  curriculum.^  What  English  grammar  is  taught 
systematically  today,  is  largely  presented  in  Grades  7 and  8.  Soma 
specialists  even  believe  that  any  attention  to  gransnar  beyond  Grade  9 will 
result  in  duplication.  Those  tenth  graders  who  were  interviewed  reported 
this  emphasis  on  grammatical  studies  at  earlier  levels,  althou^  the 
directors  of  the  Study  are  in  no  position  to  judge  whether  such  emphasis 
means  either  organized  study  of  grammar  or  drills  in  usage. 

A Special  Probl^; 

The  relative  absence  of  formal  programs  in  E..glish  language  instruction 
and  the  attempt  to  relate  what  language  study  is  presented  to  the  actual 
writing  of  young  people  may  explain  the  rejection  by  teachers  of  ^ resent 
language  and  composition  books.  For  the  most  part,  these  books  are 
prepared  in  three-  or  six-year  sequences  designed  for  the  study  of  composition 
and  language.  Again  and  again  observers  reported  seeing  large  numbers  of 
such  b-^oks  in  textbook  rooms  and  on  class’"oom  shelves.  In  time  some  began 
to  raise  questions  not  only  about  the  content  of  these  books  but  about 
their  actual  use* 
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Miriam  B.  Goldstein,  The  Teaching  of  Language  in  Our  Schools 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1966). 
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In  Individual  interviews,  some  370  teachers  were  questioned  concerning 
their  attitudes  toward  the  language  and  composition  books.  An  over- 
whelming majority,  virtually  all  of  the  teachers  interviewed,  admitted  that 
their  school  was  required  to  purchase  such  texts  in  an  attempt  to  provide 
sequence  in  instruction.  More  than  70  percent  of  the  teachers  admit  that 
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not  use  them  with  any  degree  of  regularity  (Chapter  VI,  Table  72).  Work- 
books are  even  less  widely  supported.  Forced  by  school  boards,  administra- 
tors, supervisors,  or  a department  chairman  to  bring  such  textbooks  into  the 
classroom,  the  teachers  simply  ignore  the  books.  Moreover,  if  assigned  to 
students,  the  texts  usually  remain  in  the  student  lockers;  and  if  placed 
on  a classroom  bookshelf,  they  are  only  infrequently  used.  Not  only  did 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  teachers  interviewed  reject  these  books,  but 
fewer  than  10  percent  could  name  another  language  series  which  they  would 
use.  Some  teachers  admit  that  they  would  use  single  copies  of  books  from 
several  series  to  suggest  exercises  for  student  use,  but  that  they  prefer 
to  teach  “grananar  and  usage”  in  their  own  way.  As  indicated  earlier,  their 
approach  generally  is  to  basic  instruction  on  errors  in  the  students* 
writing.  The  inflexible  organization  of  many  language  books  does  not  make 


When  queried  about  the  reasons  for  requiring  a single  series  of 
language  and  composition  texts,  many  department  chairmen  stress  the  need 
for  continuity  and  sequence  in  instruction.  Because  many  schools  lack  a 
clear  definition  of  grammar,  usage,  and  other  components  of  language  study-- 
indeed  lack  any  controlled  curriculum  in  this  area— those  responsible  for 
assuring  adequacy  of  a program  in  English  seize  upon  the  single  series 
adoption  as  a way  of  providing  sound  scope  and  sequence.  Chairmen  quite 
candidly  admit  the  deficiencies  in  the  books  and  most  were  aware  of  the 
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recent  report  by  Lynch  and  Evans  vhlch  demonstrated  anew  that,  whatever  the 
claims  of  publishers,  most  of  the  language  and  composition  books  teach  the 
same  content  at  every  grade  level, ^ Either  because  they  are  not  able  to 
question  the  decision  concerning  adoption  or  because  they  reason  that  any 
book  is  better  than  none  at  all,  most  departmental  leaders  merely  perpetuate 
long  standing  tradition  by  ordering  more  such  texts.  In  almost  none  of  the 
schools  were  teachers  and  administrators  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  books 
were  not  widely  used.  The  problem  seems  particularly  serious  in  those 
schools  in  which  funds  for  purchase  of  learning  materials  qre  so  meagre 
that  classroom  book  collections,  supplementary  literature  books,  and 
reference  and  library  books  are  in  short  supply.  In  most  schools  today  the 
nation’s  taxpayers  appear  to  be  spending  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
purchase  language  books  which  teachers  do  not  waUb  and  do  not  use,  but  do 
not  publicly  question. 

The  rejection  of  language  books  may  be  related  directly  to  the 
absence  of  concern  with  organized  programs  for  teaching  language.  Quite 
clearly,  a well  designed  grammar,  however  simplified,  may  be  a useful  tool 
in  assisting  the  teacher  to  provide  systematic  instruction,  and  many 
teachers  claim  to  be  waiting  for  such  an  introduction  to  modern  grammars. 
Material  on  language  history  and  on  social  and  regional  variations  of  the 
language  require  reading  material  and  study  exercises  which  many  teachers 
will  not  be  able  to  supply  on  their  own.  Moreover,  a considerable  number 
of  teachers  and  a recent  national  conference  of  department  chairmen  recom- 
mended that  English  teachers  have  available  in  the  classroom  handbooks  on 
English  grammar  and  usage  for  reference  use  by  students.^  The  fundamental 


James  J.  Lynch  and  Bertrand  Evans,  loc.  cit. 
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Robert  J,  Lacampagne  (ed,),  o£,  cit,.  pp,  21-22,  54-58, 
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problem  in  both  selection  and  use  of  particular  books  is  confusion  of  means 
and  ends  in  language  study.  The  textbook  can  never  be  the  curriculum, 
and  only  where  teachers  can  agree  on  common  objectives  for  teaching  t:he 
English  language  can  wide  decisions  be  made  concerning  the  classroom  use 
of  materials. 

rniefe  language  books  are  purchased  for  a particular  purpose,  they 
appear  to  be  carefully  used.  In  certain  schools,  admittedly  with  unique 
or  experimental  programs,  two  student  introductions  to  modern  grammar  by 
Paul  Roberts,  Patterns  of  English  and  English  Sentences . were  being  care- 

i 

fully  tau^t  at  specified  grade  levels.  Dialects  U.  S.  A.,  UCTE's  book 
for  students  about  regional  variations  in  language,  was  being  carefully 
read  in  another  school.  Two  or  three  programed  textbooks  seemed  to  be 
used  in  certain  si auations--often  in  classes  of  slow  students  or  in  twelfth- 
grade  review  groups.  Slim  volumes  providing  a series  of  drills  in  English 
usage  were  sometimes  andy  aid;  and  some  teachers  de£?cribed  plans  to  use 
the  boxed  Individualized  English,  a self- instructional  program  of  drill  in 
English  usage.  None  of  these  textbooks  were  widely  enough  used  to  suggest 
any  trend,  but  it  does  appear  that  teachers  of  English  are  more  likely  to 
be  satisfied  by  single  language  books  written  for  particular  purposes  than 
by  titles  in  a ccanprehensive  series  which  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  range 
of  language  and  composition. 

P|^isi^  N|w  Irggr^M 

A few  schools  are  introducing  specially  planned  units  on  the  history 
and  study  of  language,  though  such  developments  are  found  more  frequently 
in  programs  identified  as  "experimental"  than  in  the  basic  116  schools 
(See  Chapter  XIV).  However,  because  a substantial  number  of  department 
chairmen  and  leaders  are  concerned  about  the  implication  of  rec< 


recommendations  on  language  study  emerging  from  studies  by  th^  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English^  the  Consnlssion  on  English,  and  other  groups, 
several  of  the  new  units  in  laraguage  study  are  described  here  in  detail. 
These  are  not  representative,  however,  but  may  be  harbingers  of  change. 

Schools  in  one  large  western  city  had  redesigned  their  high  school 
programs  for  college  bound  students  four  years  prior  to  the  visit  by  project 
staff  members.  The  pattern  for  language  study  prescribed  throughout  che 
district  included  the  study  of  syntax  in  Grade  9— presented  in  Paul  Robert's 
Patterns  of  English- -and  required  that  all  teachers  study  the  textbook 
closely  to  establish  a consistent  approach.  A four-  to  six-week  unit  on 
lexicography  was  planned  for  Grade  10,  involving  not  only  consideration  of 
the  meaning  of  words  but  a comparison  of  three  standard  student  dictionaries. 
One  unique  feature  of  this  program  offered  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
the  dictionary,  and  the  study  of  students  of  selected  pages  photographed 
fran  Johnson's  1755  dictionary,  the  1889  Century  IDictionarv.  and  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  of  1933. 

The  language  unit  for  Grade  11  was  devoted  to  dialect  and  linguistic 
geography,  and  covered  such  problems  as  the  effect  on  language  usage  of 
differences  in  location,  education,  and  occupation.  Grade  12  included  the 
study  of  a unit  on  the  history  of  language,  taught  in  relation  to  the  study 
of  selections  from  Canterbury  Tales.  An  advanced  study  of  the  problems  of 
correctness  and  appropriateness  in  English  completed  the  four-year  program. 

This  program  is  *iot  unlike  many  of  the  experimental  programs  in  the 
English  language  now  attractxng  attenticiii  throughout  the  country.  Project 
observers,  noting  both  its  successful  operation  and  its  shortcomings,  were 
particularly  impressed  by  the  commitment  of  the  English  teachers  to 
instruction  in  structural  grammar.  Only  two  cr  three  of  those  interviewed 


mentioned  reservations  about  the  program;  most  seemed  confident  that  they 
understood  the  basic  content.  This  confident  attitude  seemed  to  be  the 
result  of  ar?  inservice  education  program,  supported  financially  by  an 
c’-tside  foundation,  which  included  teacher  preparation  at  summer  workshops 
as  well  as  meetings  during  the  school  year.  Thus  many  of  the  controversies 

ww  wwuci.  inogtiiins  were  not  apparent  in  this  one.  Still, 

at  'A  time  when  an  increasing  number  of  linguists  and  curriculum  specialists 
were  suggesting  that  aspects  of  transformational  theory  might  offer  more 
help  for  str.dents  than  i?cructural  grammar,  observers  expressed  some  concern 
at  the  "closed"  thinking  evident  throughout  the  faculty.  However  successful 
the  program  of  continuing  education  had  been  in  weaning  teachers  away  from 
traditional  schoolroom  grammar  and  in  encouraging  them  to  accept  the  Roberts 
interpretation  of  structural  grammar,  it  .seemed  not  to  have  prepared  many 
to  examine  subsequent  developments  in  grammatical  study.  In  some  ways, 
therefore,  it  seemed  as  if  the  school  may  have  been  in  danger  merely  of 
substituting  one  dead  order  for  another. 

The  classes  studying  Patterns  ^ English,  however,  were  as  dedicated 
as  the  program  of  studies  prescribed.  A rigorous  adherence  to  the  textbook 
was  evidenced  throughout.  To  outsiders,  the  formality  of  the  program  and 
the  lack  of  teacher  resourcefulness  were  somewhat  disturbing;  but  not  the 
desirable  attention  directed  toward  key  generalizations  about  the  English 
language,  an  intellectual  focus  too  often  missing  elsewhere. 

The  units  on  the  dictionary  were  not  taught  during  the  period  of 
observation.  In  conversation,  however,  teachers  reported  them  to  be 
interesting  and  successful,  particularly  with  college  bound  studenU,  Most 
teachers  had  abandoned  the  intensive  study  of  the  nature  of  dictionaries 
with  groups  of  slow  learners.  At  the  time  of  the  visit,  the  school  district 
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was  groping  for  better  ways  to  organize  the  program  for  non-collage  students. 

Least  successful  of  the  new  language  programs  were  the  units  for  high 
school  seniors,  perhaps  because  less  thought  and  preparation  appeared  to 
have  been  directed  to  them.  The  English  chairman  expressed  hope  that 
departmental  or  district  committees  would  be  able  co  provide  more  assistance 


than  they  had  been  able  to  provide  earlier. 


Without  question,  the  language  unit,  which  elicited  the  most 
enthusiastic  response  from  teachers  and  students  was  the  study  of  the 
regional  and  social  v*arieties  of  English.  Evidence  of  enthusiasm  for 
dialect  study  was  apparent  on  bulletin  boards,  in  student  notebooks,  in 
conversation  with  teachers.  A special  series  of  exercises  and  classroom 
experiences  for  teaching  dialects  had  been  developed  by  a district  conmittee 
and  was  distributed  for  teacher  use,  and  the  English  chairman  asserted  that 
the  study  proved  to  be  particularly  interesting  to  many  of  the  slower 
students  in  the  school. 


The  four-year  language  program  was  especially  notable  in  the  emphasis  ‘ 
it  placed  on  aspects  of  language  other  than  grammar,  in  its  separate  language 
units  which  occupied  as  much  class  time  as  six  weeks,  and  in  the  general 
enthusiasm  it  created  among  teachers. 

A similar  sequence  had  been  planned  in  a small  mldwestern  school. 

This  sequence  emphasized  even  more  than  the  one  described  above  the  direct 
study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  modern  English,  presented  in 
sequentially  ox'ganlzed  units  which  concerned  basic  generalizations  about 
language,  me  approach  is  distinguished  in  plan  from  several  other  such 
programs  in  that  the  units  on  grammar  tend  to  be  intensive,  short,  and 
narrow  in  scope.  Thus,  on  many  occasions,  these  brief  units  are  introduced 
within  larger  thematic  units  or  units  involving  the  study  of  literature. 
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Incorporated  in  the  sequence  is  attention  to  the  use  of  language  and  to 
mechanics  of  expression,  as  veil  as  to  intellectual  understandings. 

Designed  for  use  in  a six-year  school,  the  program  provided  for  concentra- 
tion on  the  grammar  of  the  sentence  during  the  early  years  and  on  broader 
studies  of  semantics,  rhetoric,  cocmunication  systems,  and  history  of  the 
language  during  the  senior  high  school  years s Not  only  vere  separate 
units  planned  for  the  study  of  sentence  patterns  and  major  structures, 
but  for  sent:ence  variety,  semantics,  analysis  of  communication  systems, 
and  argumentation.  The  broad  concept  of  language  embracing  not  only 
structure,  history,  and  linguistic  geography,  but  speech,  rhetoric,  and 
semantics  as  well,  seemed  commendable  to  observers.  Regrettably,  the 
excitement  of  the  planners  was  too  seldom  duplicated  in  the  classroom. 
Project  observers  questioned  at  times  whether  some  of  the  teachers  in  the 
school  were  sufficiently  knowledgeable  to  handle  successfully  the  ambitious 
program  of  studies  that  had  been  planned.  A lack  of  motivation  on  the  part 
of  both  students  and  teachers  seemed  to  undermine  what  in  essence  seemed  t^' 
be  an  exciting  program.  Indeed,  the  attitude  of  faculty  members  contrasted 
sharply  with  that  noted  in  the  western  school  described  earlier;  the 
difference  no  doubt  reflecting  in  part  the  effect  of  sustained  efforts  to 
inform  teachers  about  the  new  language  content  through  inservice  meetings. 

In  this  program  the  newly  developed  units  on  aspect  of  language  appeared 
to  be  successful  only  when  taught  by  those  with  special  training. 

A few  other  experimental  language  programs  could  be  mentioned,  but  all 
tend  to  resemble  these  described  here.  The  programs  are  similar  in  certain 
characteristics:  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  the  English  sentence  tends  to 

be  scheduled  early,  often  in  Grades  7 and  8,  with  little  more  than  review 
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hours  planned  during  the  senior  high  school*  The  study  of  language  history 
tends  to  cap  the  sequence  in  the  twelfth  grade,  perhaps  because  at  this 
time  students  traditionally  are  concerned  with  historical  studies  in  other 
fields*  Studies  of  dialect  and  regional  and  social  variation  are  not  only 
increasinelv  introduced  Into  Rrede  Q nr  in.  'hut  tn  Mah-an  1 1.. 
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enthusiastic  response  from  young  people.  The  success  of  most  such  units 
suggests  that  these  offerings  will  soon  become  widespread*  In  addition, 
teachers  are  trying  to  concern  themselves  with  such  matters  as  lexicography, 
semantics,  rhetoric,  and  argumentation  and  persuasion*  Sometimes  introduced 
as  special  units,  more  often  related  to  programs  in  composition,  these 
offerings  are  receiving  more  varied  reactions. 

Thus,  although  the  overwhelming  majority  of  programs  in  this  study 
have  been  only  indi:3ctly  influenced  by  modern  linguistic  scholarship,  some 
indication  of  new  forces  affecting  the  curriculum  becomes  apparent  in 
selected  schools*  Unlike  regular  programs  which  concentrate  on  structure 
and  usage  in  relation  to  practice  in  writing,  the  new  programs  clearly  view 
language  as  possessing  a content*  This  content  involves  theoretical 
considerations  about  the  nature  and  structure  of  language  itself,  about  the 
history  and  development  of  the  English  language,  about  the  dictionaries 
used  to  record  it,  and  about  the  dimensions  of  English  which  vary  with 
social  and  geographical  change.  Perhaps  because  many  teachers  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  informed  about  the  varied  aspects  of  language  study,  new 
programs  seem  at  times  halting,  inadequate,  and  even  confused*  But  it  is 

g 

At  the  Culver  Military  Academy,  John  C.  Mellon  has  developed  two 
one -year  courses  for  Grades  7 and  8 dealing  with  sentence  transformations* 

In  some  ways  these  books  seem  to  require  more  time  and  attention  than  many 
schools  are  willing  to  devote  to  the  study  of  grammar,  but  they  do  provide 
illustration  of  a bold  attempt  by  one  institution  to  provide  instructional 
materials  which  are  not  yet  commercially  available. 
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folly  to  compare  the  teaching  of  newly  identified  content  and  approaches 
introduced  by  newly  educated  teachers  with  programs  that  have  been  lodged 
in  our  schools  for  decades.  The  Important  fact  is  that  new  ideas  'iboat 
the  nature  of  Irnguage  are  slowly  bringing  a reconsideration  of  the  place 
of  language  instruction  in  our  total  programs. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  TEACHING  OF  READING 

The  teaching  of  reading  cannot  easily  be  described  in  a separate 
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not  only  the  fundamental  skills  involved  in  reading,  but  also  the  develop- 
ment of  attitudes,  the  provisions  for  personal  reading,  the  selection  of 
reading  material,  and,  in  its  broadest  sense,  even  the  program  in  literature. 
In  the  schools  visited,  the  teaching  of  reading  tended  to  be  viewed  by  the 
majority  of  English  teachers  as  a special  subject  foreigi  to  them— a study 
to  be  identified  with  special  preparation,  with  separate,  colored  cards 
that  have  readings  on  them  graduated  in  difficulty  for  each  student,  with 
complicated  tachistoscopes  and  controlled  readers— materials  unfamiliar  to 
English  teachers  that  can  be  used  only  with  small  classes  of  students  who 
have  thirty-five  to  fifty-five  minutes  of  quiet  work  three  cr  four  days  a 
week.  Few  teachers  seemed  to  relate  such  activity  to  the  teaching  of  a 
sensitive,  accurate  response  to  a piece  of  written  communication,  literary 
or  otherwise. 

Department  chairmen  in  the  schools  of  the  Study  agree,  however,  that 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  reading  instrvxtion  is  ”to  help  the  student 
become  a more  active  and  critical  reader"  (Table  74).  The  chairmen  then 
seem  to  recognize  the  importance  of  deveio;^  lental  reading  instruction 
which  exists  not  in  the  remedxal  programs,  but  in  the  total  program  in 
English,  including  therefore  not  only  instruction  in  the  basic  skills  (word 
attack,  comprehension,  speed),  but  instruction  in  the  reading  of  literature. 
Learning  to  recognize  "varieties  of  reading  and  reading  assignments"  is 
el'c  reported  to  be  Important,  as  is  helping  students  to  "understand 
better  what  they  read  in  other  subjects." 


These  three  purposes  ate  far 
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more  highly  regarded  by  department  chairmen  than  primary  emphasis  on  the 
develop:ient  of  basic  skills,  helping  the  student  to  increase  his  rate  and 
comprehension,  helping  him  to  enlarge  his  reading  vocabulary,  or  helping 
him  to  achieve  grade  level  achievement  on  reading  tests.  Indeed,  the  former 
seem  the  only  purposes  likely  to  be  achieved  in  the  classes  of  those 
teachers  who  associate  the  teaching  of  reading  v7iLh  the  teaching  of 
literature,  seldom  t>ro voiding  separate  instruction. 

Table  74 

Ranking  of  Objectives  in  Teaching  Reading 
as  Reported  by  IJepartment  Chairmen 
(n  = 101  reports) 


Objective 

To  Help  the  Student  Increase  His  Reading  Rate 

To  Enable  the  Student  to  Understand  Better  What  He 
Reads  in  Other  Subject  Areas 

To  Help  the  Student  Beccmie  a More  Critical,  and 
Active  Reader 

To  Htip  the  Student  Enlarge  His  Reading  Vocabulary 

To  Enable  the  Student  tr  Recognize  the  Varieties 
of  Reading  and  Reading  Assignments 

To  Enable  Ail  Students  to  Reach  Their  Appropriate 
Grade- level  Achievement  on  Standardized  Reading 
Tests 


Number  of 
Chairmen  Ranking 
#1  #2  #3 


11 


54 


12 


22 


20 

14 

27 


20 


17 


8 


But  when  the  English  departments  were  interviewed  and  asked  to  comment 
on  what  responsibility  they  felt  they  as  a deparfanent  had  for  the  teaching 
of  reading,  only  16  of  112  departments  claimed  a great  responsibility  for 
the  subject,  and  another  37  departments  claimed  some  responsibility  (Table 
75).  Another  14  departments,  however,  felt  ^ responsibility,  and  33  con- 
sidered the  teaching  of  reading  to  be  the  obligation  of  a special  teacher  or 
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a special  program.  Observers  heard  teachers  remark,  op  the  one  hand,  ’'We 
aren'  trained  to  teach  reading,”  and  on  the  other,  ’'I'a  teach  it  every 
day,  whenever  we  open  our  anthology*”  But  those  things  "always  dons”  are 
far  too  often  never  really  done.  Indeed,  careful  distinctions  between  the 
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literature  were  not  found  project  obasrvers  to  be  characteristic  of  many 
classrooms.  Even  those  teachers  who  had  taken  two  or  three  courses  in 


reading  seemed  to  complain  just  as  readily  as  others  that  they  were  not 
trained  to  teach  reading.  It  sesns  that  course  work,  or  at  least  many 
courses  in  reading  currently  being  offered,  give  no  easy  answer  to  the 
uncertainty  of  many  high  school  prog’*ams  coday. 


Table 


Responsibility  for  the  Teaching  of  Reading 
Identified  by  Departments  of  English 
(n  « 112  departments) 


Rank 

1 

2 


Responsibility 


Number 

of 

Responses 


Some  Responsibility 


37 


Responsibility  of  a Special  Teacher 
or  Prograrr. 


3 

4 


Great  Responsibility 
No  Responsibility 


it 


No  Department  Policy 
Slight  Responsibility 


No  Asnwer 


33 

16 

14 

5 

3 

4 


The  lack  of  attention  to  the  developmental  skills  of  reading,  even  the 
skills  of  reading  literature  Is  revealed  by  the  data  on  the  use  of  class 
time.  Department  chairmen  claim  that  only  3 to  4 percent  of  instructional 
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time  in  Grade  10  is  devoted  to  reading,  and  this  declines  to  2 percent  of 
instructional  time  in  Grade  12,  In  a school  year  of  thirty-six  weeks, 
this  would  allow  only  from  four  to  seven  class  hours  for  the  teaching  of 
developmental  reading.  The  department  chairmen  had  also  reported,  it  will 
be  recalled,  that  in  their  departments,  30  to  45  percent  of  classroom  time 
is  spent  on  literature,  22  to  25  percent  on  composition,  and  20  percent  on 
language,  underestimating  the  attention  to  literature  and  overestimating 
the  efforts  in  language  and  composition  (Table  41).  Of  35,209  minutes  of 
classroom  instruction  observed,  1,487  minutes  were  devoted  primarily  to 
reading.  In  1,617  separate  classes,  primary  emphasis  was  devoted  to 
teaching  reading  in  only  seventy-one  cL-^sses  (4.4  percent),  twelve  of  which 
were  designated  as  reading  classes,  net  regular  English  classes.  Alto- 
gether, reading  received  sane  attention,  however  minor,  in  only  10  percent 
of  the  classrooms.  These  classes  were  not  classes  solely  for  the 
advanced;  298  were  for  college  bound  students;  682  were  for  average 
students;  187  were  for  slow  learners;  and  were  so  heterogeneous  as  not 
to  be  classifiable.  Thus,  high  school  Engii^^h  programs  in  this  Study 
devote  overwhelming  attention  to  the  teaching  and  study  of  literature,  but 
not  to  the  skills  involved  in  reading  such  literature.  The  student  is 
apparently  expected  to  become  an  ’"active  and  critical  reader"  simply  by 
reading  extensively. 

In  their  summary  reports,  observers  rated  the  schools  on  a seven 
point  scale  with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  and  coordination  of 
instruction  in  raadlng  carried  on  either  by  the  department  of  English  or 
by  a reading  specialist.  More  than  half  of  the  schools  were  ranked  at  the 
low  end  of  the  scale.  Indeed,  eighty-five  of  the  173  rated  were  assigned  to 
the  two  lowest  rankings  possible,  almost  as  many  as  the  eighty-eight 


assigned  to  the  first  five  ratings.  In  these  schools,  at  least  the  teaching 
of  reading  in  any  coordinated  way  seems  yet  to  be  a thing  of  the  future. 


Table  76 


•in 


(n  = 173  ratings  of  116  programs) 


From  effective,  coordinated 
instruction  in  reading  carried 
on  by  the  English  department 
or  reading  specialist 


To  no  apparent  effort  or  an 
ineffective  attempt  to 
teaching  reading  as  a skill 
by  English  department  or 
reading  specialist 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


7 


2 


21 


25 


20 


20 


54 


31 


The  findings  are  especially  distressing  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  50  percent  of  the  schools  actually  est^loy  reading  specialists  on  their 
faculties,  usually  as  members  of  the  departments  of  Englisho  Apparently  the 
presence  of  a staff  member  interested  in  reading  does  not  guarantee  success 
either  in  organizing  special  reading  classes  or  in  planning  a program  for 
teaching  reading  in  the  total  English  curriculum.  Too  often  observers 
reported  the  special  reading  classes  to  be  engaged  in  something  other  than 
reading  ins true t ion j sometimes  ths  teachers  themselves  were  admittedly 
untrained  or  uninterested;  all  Loo  frequently  the  schools  and  departments 
continued  to  confuse  the  problems  involved  in  teaching  reading  to  all 
students  with  the  problems  involved  in  teaching  English  to  slow  learners. 
What  perhaps  started  as  a noble  and  needed  enterprise  degenerated  into 
little  more  than  routine  presentation  of  mimeographed  drill  sheets  or  into 
class  periods  in  which  all  pretense  at  instruction  is  abandoned  and 
students  are  left  free  to  read  individually  chosen  books  on  their  own* 

As  Table  77  Indicates,  project  observers  also  examined  evidence  that 


indicated  development  of  several  kinds  of  reading  programs'.  In  only  17 
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Table  77 

Observers'  Assessment  of  Special  Programs  In  Reeding 

(n  * 95  schools) 


Type  of  Program 

Organized 
Program 
Much  in 
Evidence 

Some 

Evidence  of 
Attemnfc  at 

r “ 

Program 

Little 
or  No 
Evidence 
of  Program 

Developmental 

Reading  Program 

16 

47 

32 

Remedial  Reading  Program 

7 

51 

38 

Reading  Laboratory  for 

Individual  Study 

5 

39 

51 

percent  of  the  schools  were  well  organized  developmental  programs  found. 

The  use  of  reading  laboratory  periods,  not  introduced  in  half  the  schools, 
were  seldom  seen  in  many  others.  Some  work  in  remedial  reading  was  found 
much  in  evidence  in  only  seven  of  the  ninety- five  schools,  despite  the  fact 
that  half  reported  employing  reading  specialists.  In  these  special  reading 
classes,  as  in  many  of  the  special  sections  for  slow  readers,  a wide  variety 
of  teaching  material  was  found.  More  than  thirty  different  drill  books  and 
work  books  seem  used  throughout  the  country,  but  only  the  SRA  Reading 
Laboratory  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  the  Readers'  Digest  Skill  Builders, 
appear  to  be  widely  used,  perhaps  because  both  tend  to  present  the  teacher 
with  a packaged  system  purporting  to  be  self-instructional  (Table  78). 
Tachistoscopes,  reading  pacers,  accelerators,  and  reading  films  were  found 
here  and  there,  but  the  "hardware”  seems  not  to  be  widely  used  even  by  the 
reading  specialists.  Indeed,  in  several  schools,  rooms  of  such  unused 
"hardware"  stand  strangely  idl^^  while  desperate  school  officials  search  for 
reading  teachers  who  can  manipulate  these  mechanical  aids. 

Teachers  of  English  individually  seem  unimpressed  by  the  need  of 
teaching  reading.  When  438  teachers  of  English  were  asked  in  private 
interviews  to  identify  the  strengths  of  their  En^^lish  programs,  fewer  than 
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Table  78 


Rank 

Order 


2 

4 

4 

4 

7 

7 

7 


Materials  Used  for  the  Teaching  of  Reading 
as  Reported  by  Department  Chaimen 
(n  = 108 


Material 

Scientific  Research  Associates  Reading 
Laboratory 

Readers'  Digest  Skill  Builders 
Reading  for  Meaning 
Reading  for  Understanding 
Teen-Age  Tales 
Be  a Better  Reader 


Better  Reading 
Practical  English 


Number  of 
ResDonses 


40 

16 

5 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 
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Twice  mentioned  were:  Harcourt  Brace  "Second  Track"  Series;  How  to 

Become  a Better  Reader;  Basic  Reading  Skills;  Reading  Through 
Precis;  Reading  Skills*  Anotht^r  twenty  texts  were  mentioned  once* 
Eighteen  schools  reported  they  used  no  reading  materials. 


eight  identified  the  program  in  reading  (Table  50),  although  none  of  them 
considered  the  program  as  a weakness,  nor  suggested  changes.  (Tnirty-nine 
did  mention  the  literature  program  in  general.)  When  the  teachers  on  the 
individual  questionnaire  were  asked  to  rank  various  areas  in  English  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  to  the  success  of  the  English  program,  only 
194  of  1,331  teachers  (14*6  peixent)  ranked  the  teaching  of  reading  first. 
Sujh  findings,  coupled  with  the  general  neglect  of  reading  in  these  programs, 
seems  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  a conscious  effort  to  teach  reading  is 
not  considered  a significant  aspect  of  the  English  program  by  the  average 
teacher  of  English. 

Students  seem  aware  of  the  reading  program  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  that  of  teachers.  In  interviews^ with  99  cla'^ses  of  twelfth- 
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grade  students,  8 separate  class  groups  identified  learned  reading  skills 
as  a forte.  However,  individual  questionnaires  filled  out  by  these  same 
students,  197  of  2,317  students  said  they  wanted  a better  reading  program, 
the  fourth  most  frequently  requested  change  (Table  56) . Some  287  of  them 
also  said  they  wanted  changes  in  H TM^rv  /I* am 
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mentioned  change.  Considered  together,  reading  and  literature  comprised 
the  greatest  category  which  students  wanted  changed. 

The  students  and  teachers  who  wish  to  see  greater  attention  to  reading 
are  not  calling  for  programs  in  reading  that  are  fraught  with  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  specialized  skills  teacher.  Reading  specialists  can  provide 
important  help  to  individual  students  and  can  work  with  teachers  in 
several  fields , but  as  high  schools  are  presently  organized,  a strong 
developmental  reading  program  for  all  students  seems  likely  to  come  only  as 
teachers  in  general  English  classes  are  led  to  see  the  differences  between 
reading  and  the  teaching  of  reading,  between  literature  and  the  reading  of 
literature.  It  is  not  likely  to  come  for  instance,  until  the  high  school 
teacher  of  English  is  more  aware  than  at  present  that  in  teaching  Julius 
Caesar,  he  has  an  obligation  to  teach  students  how  to  read  a Shakespearean 
play— to  prepare  them  for  future  reading  of  other  plays.,  as  well  as  to 
teach  that  particular  play.  If  the  teacher  is  to  teach  reading  as  he 
teaches  literature,  uhe  works  studied  in  the  classroom  must  more  often  be 
considered  representative  of,  critical  problems  in  reading,  rather  than 
considered  narrowly  as  be-alls  and  end-alls.  What  special  skills  are 
needed  to  read  a sonnet?  To  analyze  an  essay?  To  comprehend  a metaphor? 
These  are  questions  which  deserve  of  teachers  greater  thought and  attention. 
"The  student’s  development  through  literature"  seems  to  be  the  objective 
of  literary  study  to  which  most  English  teachers  subscribe,  but  must  not 
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such  development  orovids  for  development  of  the  sl^.iils  of  reading  and 
analyzing  mature  literary  works? 

Teachers  are  certainly  sympathetic  to  the  need  for  close  reading  and 
analytical  study,  even  though  few  of  them  engage  thr^r  students  in  it,  Tae 
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rejected  by  some  60  percent  of  these  teachers,  according  to  results  on 
the  issues  questionnaire.  And  81  percent  of  the  teachers  are  convinced 
that  some  literature,  especially  poems  and  short  stories,  must  be  taught 
through  close  textual  analysis  (See  discussion  in  Chapter  III),  But  if 
teachers  are  so  convinced  that  there  is  no  danger  in  a close  analytical 
study  destroying  a poem's  beauty,  why,  tned,  is  tie  i.:*s  ; '-e  of 

teaching  observed? 

Limited  preparation  time  may  militate  c^gainst  preparing  detailed 
lessons  for  analytical  study.  Perhaps  ttsachers  just  do  not  understand  how 
to  teach  students  at  lower  levels  to  apply  modern  critical  approaches. 

Table  18  (Chapter  II)  indicates  that  teachers  are  more  interested  in  the 
close  study  of  literature  than  in  any  other  subject  related  to  their 
teaching.  Such  study  inevitably  involves  th.  acquisition  of  mature  reading 
skills.  Perhaps  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  simply  to  help  teachers  see 
that  in  high  schools  the  critical  study  of  literature  muct  necessarily 
involve  the  teaching  of  reading,  at  some  times  implicitly,  but  at  other 
times,  explicitly.  This  at  le^.st  would  be  a beginning. 

But  a sound  program  of  ■•'eading  must  involve  instruction  in  even  more 
basic  skills  for  all  students.  The  evidence  in  this  Study  suggests  that  in 
these  schools,  at  least,  departments  of  English  have  yet  to  find  sound  ways 
of  incorporating  developmental  programs  in  reading  within  the  total  English 
program  and  of  providing  remedial  instruction  for  those  children  who  ere 
substandard  readers. 
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CH^TER  VIII 

ORGANIZATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CURRICULUM 

Of  subscantial  importance  to  the  success  of  an  English  program  is  the 
organization  of  the  department  as  a whole,  including  the  administrative 
structure,  the  physical  arrangement,  and  even  the  subtle  relationships 
affected  by  individual  personalities  within  the  department.  The  overall 
plan  for  supervising  instruction  seemed  clearly  part  of  this  total  structure, 
as  did  the  preparation  and  use  of  printed  courses  of  study  and  syllabi  to 
guide  the  department.  Indeed,  within  a short  time  after  observations  began, 
Lt  oecame  very  clear  to  project  staff  members  that  this  variable  of 
departmental  organization  was  of  such  importance,  and  that  individual  schools 
reflected  such  differing  structures,  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  arrange 
two  invitational  conferences  for  department  chairmen  to  explore  the  problems 
and  to  advance  recommendations  designed  to  strengthen  English  departments 
in  general.  The  report  of  these  conferences.  High  School  Departments  of 
En^ish:  Kiei£  Organization,  Administration  and  Supervision^  has  been  made 

available  to  the  profession  through  the  NCTE,  and  it  also  serves  as  the 
major  report  to  the  Office  of  Education,  which  supported  the  two  conferences 
under  contract  with  the  University  of  Ulinois  (Cooperative  Research  Project 
No.  F 047).  Because  of  this  report  and  its  ready  availability,  the 
discussion  here  has  been  somewhat  abbreviated;  not  that  the  issue  of 
organizing  English  departments  is  less  important  than  other  aspects  receiving 
longer  treatment,  but  that  a coiaplete  report  would  be  redundant.  However, 
the  report  on  the  entire  Study  would  be  incomplete  without  a summary  of 
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impressions  concerning  departmental  organization,  supervision,  and  the 
lj  use  of  printed  courses  of  study. 

Departmental  Organization 

That  the  organization  of  the  department  is  a necessary  ingredient  to 

a successful  English  program,  is  attested  to  by  the  many  comments  by  project 

observers  who  cited  "Leadership  in  the  Department"  forty-nine  times,  making 

this  one  element  third  in  frequency  of  comment  with  respect  to  ’’Strengths  of 

English  Departments" (Table  36).  Furthermore,  ether  strengths  such  as 

"Resources  Available  for  Teaching' and  "Climate  of  Work  in  the  Department," 

which  ran  fourth  and  fifth  respectively,  can  be  viewed  as  having  a direct 

relationship  both  to  the  quality  of  leadership  and  the  overall  organization 

in  the  department.  Of  as  muc'3  moment,  however,  is  the  fact  that  observers 

identifier  "Inadequate  = Department  Leadership"  as  the  most  frequent  weakness 

of  programs,  citing  this  deficiency  sixty-three  times  in  their  reports. 

Although  one  still  hears  an  occasional  argument  against  the  departmental 

system  in  the  high  school,  there  is  very  clear  indication  froiri  the  observers 

of  this  project  that  schools  having  considerable  degrees  of  organization 

have  superior  EngHsh  programs.  From  their  observation  of  selected  programs, 

there  would  seem  to  be  a decided  tendency  abroad  toward  strengthening 

departmental  lines  ’nd  increasing  departmental  autonomy.  And  this  view  is 

not  confined  to  members  of  The  National  iitudy  of  High  School  English 

Programs.  The  report  of  the  CEEB  Commission  on  English  makes  abundantly 

clear  that  English  departments  must  learn  to  exercise  considerably  more 

enterprise  and  autonomy  than  they  have  at  presenc.  G.  Melvin  Hipps, 

2 

writing  in  The  Clearing  House, * pleads  for  greater  responsibility  for  the 


G.  Melvin  Hipps,  "Super\»ision:  A Basic  Responsibility  of  the 

Department  Head,"  Kie  Clearing  House.  XXXIX  (April,  1965)  487-91. 
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department  chairman,  particularly  in  the  area  of  supervision,  and  a recent 

research  report  from  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators 

3 

indicates  that  the  number  of  department  heads  is  increasing. 

In  comparison  with  schools  at  large,  those  participacing  in  the 
National  Study  are  mere  highly  organized  if  tb/a  degree  of  responsibility  of 
the  department  chairman  offers  a kind  of  index.  Although  there  is  consider- 
able variation  among  these  schools  as  to  the  actual  responsibility  given  to 
the  chairman,  the  amount  of  time  he  is  released  from  teaching  to  perform 
these  duties,  and  the  amount  of  money  paid  him  for  administering  the  depart- 
ment,  it  may  be  said  that  in  all  of  these  matters  the  typical  chairman  in 
project  schools  is  given  more  time,  more  money,  and  more  responsibility  than 
is  the  typical  chairman  in  other  schools.  As  an  index  of-  the  other  variables, 
the  time  that  he  is  released  to  perform  supervisory  or  curricular  duties  is 
probably  most  significant.  A comparison  of  "released  time"  given  to 
chairmen  as  found  in  the  project  schools  and  in  241  unselected  schools  that 
responded  to  a questionnaire  designed  by  Charles  Be  Ruggless  for  the  NOTE  is 
shown  in  Table  79.  Extra  compensation  for  chairmen  in  Study  schools 


Table  79 


Released  Periods  of  Department  Chairmen  in  Study  Schools 
Compared  with  Unselecfced  Schools  Nationally 


Reduced  by  ^ class 
Reduced  by  2 classes 
Reduced  by  more  than  2 classes 
Total  with  any  class  reduction 


Study 

Unselected 

Schools 

Schools 

(n  « 106) 

(n  * 241) 

39.1  percent 

11  percent 

29.7  percent 

7 percent 

13.3  p€»*cent 

4 percent 

82.1  percent 

22  percent 

"Department  Heads  in  Senior  High  Schools,"  ERS  Reporter.  1966. 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (January,  1966),  p.  2, 
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averages  213.  It  is  -acdetstood  that  these  schools  do  not  match  In  other 
dimensions  and  that  the  differences  noted  offer  no  absolute  distinctions. 
However,  that  these  differences  do  exist  points  to  the  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  there  is  a greater  degree  of  organization  in  English  departments 
of  participating  schools  and  certainly  that  the  chairman  has  more  authority. 

Many  departments,  however,  were  led  after  a fashtou  by  chairmen  who 
served  only  in  name,  who  had  no  official  authority  except  perhaps  to  order 
chalk,  pencils  and  paperclips,  or  worse,  chairmen  who  were  commissioned  to 
write  the  curriculum,  speak  to  the  m,  supervise  teachers  and  take  on 
clearly  administrative  burdens  without  either  the  time  or  compensatory  pay 
to  help  them  do  the  task.  Significantly,  many  such  chairmen  who  attended 
the  Cleveland  conference  for  department  chairmen  were  especially  supportive 
of  the  recommendations  that  would  have  chairmen  given  released  time  commen- 
surate with  the  responsibilities  of  the  position.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  many  schools  in  the  project  that  supported  the  professional  work  of 
the  chairman  by  recognizing  the  absolute  need  for  appropriate  time  and 
compensation.  In  such  schools  the  principal  cited  the  efforts  of  these 
individuals  as  they  tended  to  upgrade  not  only  the  English  program  but  the 
entire  academic  program  of  the  school.  Most  department  chairmen  are 
appointed  for  no  specific  period,  the  usual  contract  reading  something  to 
the  effect  that  he  will  serve  "at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Education," 
but  about  one-fourth  serve  for  only  a year  or  two.  whereupon  another  teacher 
assumes  the  position.  Rarely  is  he  elected  by  his  fellow  English  teachers, 
most  often  being  appointed  by  the  principal.  In  the  very  best  schools 
observed,  the  department  chairmen  were  given  a good  deal  of  responsibility 
in  the  areas  of  curriculum  development,  teacher  selection  and  supervision. 
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and  even  public  relations.  Although  all  of  the  chairmen  observed  did  not 

'fif 

function  in  the  same  way  (nor  did  they  come  from  the  same  mold),  che  | 

\ 

professional  competency  of  the  most  able  did  appear  to  follow  certain 
patterns.  The  following  statement  of  the  role  and  responsibilities  of 
English  department  chairmen  was  written  by  the  project  staff  in  response 
to  a consensus  established  by  the  participating  chairmen  at  the  two  invita- 
tional conferences  alluded  to  above. 

From  either  a practical  or  a theoretical  point  of  view, 
the  single  most  important  reason  for  appointing  an  English 
department  chairman  in  the  secondary  school  is  to  improve 
instructions  Therefore,  con? xderat ions  of  yeavs  in  service, 
personal  friendship,  or  inaaediate  convenience  should  give  way 
to  the  professional  and  intellectual  competence  that  the  chairman 
can  bring  to  the  many=faceted  role  that  he  must  play  as  department 
leader*  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  provide  vigorous  intellectual 
leadership  pervading  the  department  and  other  reaches  of  his 
school  as  well.  That  ha  must  himself  be  a teacher  of  stature  who 
is  willing  to  demonstrate  his  ability  as  opportunities  are  avail- 
able is  obvious;  but  he  should  also  reveal  a more  than  conmon 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  extend  this  knowledge  by  a con- 
tinuing study  of  English  and  of  research  in  the  teaching  of  English. 

In  part,  this  commitment  to  his  profession  can  be  fostered  by 
continuous  activity  in  professional  organisations;  in  part,  it  is 
served  by  his  individual  efforts  to  learn  and  disseminate  the 
promising  ideas  to  be  found  in  journals,  in  professional  literature, 
or  in  other  schools.  On  the  other  hard,  the  department  chairman 
is  responsible  for  creating  a favorable  climate  for  learning  by 
working  with  teachers  and  administrators  to  give  English  teachers 
time  to  teach.  By  promoting  within  the  department  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  respect  (tempered,  however,  with  the  opportunity  for  mutual 
criticism),  by  encouraging  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and  by  guarding 
against  an  excess  of  clerical  and  administrative  impediments,  he 
will  hopefully  achieve  the  necessary  climate  for  effective  teaching 
and  learning. 

Granted  then,  that  the  department  chairman  has  the  intellectual 
vigor,  the  stamina,  and  the  personal  qualities  to  create  such  an 
atmosphere,  what  are  his  responsibilities  and  duties?  Although  many 
of  his  functions  are  difficult  to  circumscribe  precisely,  and 
although  the  size  and  organization  of  each  school  is  unique,  it  may 
be  helpful  to  think  of  his  responsibilities  in  four  major  areas-* 
understanding  that  the  categories  are  frequently  arbitrary  and  that 
the  particular  responsibilities  listed  under  one  may  carry  over  to 
other  categories.  Tnese  areas  are  (1)  procedural  details,  (2)  super- 
vision, appointment,  and  evaluation  of  teachers,  (3)  curriculum 
development,  and  (4)  public  relations. 


1.  PROCEDURAL  DETAILS 


v^Qbviously  the  first  area  is  related  to  all  of  the  others  ard 
seems,  at  first,  of  slight  consecj^uence  to  the  chairman* s proper 
function.  Yet  ability  to  set  procedure  and  to  handle  details  is 
essential;  only  if  a chairman  can  manage  the  routines  of  office 
can  he  free  himself  for  more  important  responsibilities.  By  abdi- 
cating a responsibility  to  draw  the  departmental  budget,  he  narrows 
the  effectiven«=»ss  of  his  teachers  by  limiting  the  books  and  equip- 
ment they  might  have  had.  By  failing  to  participate  in  student 
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curriculum,  A resourceful  chairman  can  avoid  a complexity  of  minor 
problems  by  working  with  his  teachers  to  develop  guidelines  dealing 
with  everything  from  supplying  books  and  films  to  establishing 
criteria  for  correcting  themes.  A competent  department  chairman 
employs  vision,  but  also  procedure,  in  planning  meaningful  depart- 
ment meetings  and  curriculum  studies. 


2.  SUPERVISION,  APPOIN'illENT,  AND  EVADJATION  OF  TEACHERS 


If  a department  chairman  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  English  instruction  in  his  school,  he  must  be  involved  in  the 
appointment,  supervision,  and  evaluation  of  English  teachers. 
Although  3,arge  school  districts  must  use  centralized  offices  and 
personnel  specialists  to  cope  with  the  plight  of  too  few  teachers 
and  too  many  classrooms,  the  chairman  should  still  advise  in  hiring 
new  teachers.  At  best,  he  is  a party  to  the  recruiting  and  inter- 
viewing of  prospective  teachers  before  they  are  employed.  As  the 
one  who  best  knows  the  needs  of  his  department,  he  is  in  a position 
to  recommend  the  most  qualified  replaceaent  or  addition.  Knowing 
the  appointee  in  advance,  he  can  start  orientation  long  before  the 
opening  day  of  school. 


The  chairman  is  likewise  in  the  most  favorable  position  to 
know  the  inadequacies  of  other  teachers  on  the  English  staff  and  can 
therefore  counsel  them  as  to  the  kinds  of  inservice  training  which 
would  be  most  helpful^  By  the  same  token,  he  knows  best  the  unique 
strengths  of  liis  department  members  and  finds  ways  to  make  these 
resources  available  to  others.  He  struggles,  for  example,  to  encourage 
the  creative  teacher  to  experiment  with  new  procedures  and  new  content, 
without  sacrificing  instructional  goals  required  for  program  con- 
tinuity, He  listens  carefully  to  those  who  have  new  ideas  to  present 
and  encourages  careful  departmental  consideration  of  every  new  idea, 
no  matter  how  unpopular  it  may  initially  seem.  He  can  recommend 
to  local  colleges  and  universities  the  kinds  of  courses  that  would 
be  especially  useful  to  a group  of  teachers,  or  the  kinds  of  work- 
shops or  institutes  that  would  benefit  an  entire  department.  He  can 
call  to  the  attention  of  college  or  district  authorities  those  teachers 
in  the  department  who  have  unusual  talents  which  could  contribute  to 
workshops  or  special  meetirgs.  As  an  agent  of  liaison  within  the 
school,  the  chairman  also  serves  as  intermediary  among  his  teachers, 
the  guidance  department,  and  the  administration.  In  this  capacity 
he  can,  for  example,  help  teachers  interpret  standardized  test 
scores,  win  administrative  support  for  a department  project,  or 

suggest  that  a teacher  use  one  of  the  au:[t;jliary  student  services  in 
handling  a unique  problem. 
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Implicit  in  this  liaison  position  is  the  chairman’s  role  in 
teacher  evaluation.  Whether  such  evaluation  means  dismissal,  tenure, 
or  an  additional  salary  Increment,  the  teacher  has  a right  to  expect 
that  the  person  who  is  most  knowledgeable  about  him,  his  subject, 
and  tlie  varieties  of  teaching  methods  open  to  him  should  judge  his 
competence.  Although  the  school  principal  can  judge  in  part  and, 
in  larger  districts,  the  subject  matter  specialist  can  judge  in  part, 
the  department  chairman  is  probably  most  highly  qualified  to  weigh 
all  parts.  However,  if  the  burden  of  teacher  evaluation  is  to  be 
borne  by  the  chairman,  it  seeing  axiomatic  that  he  should  have  oppor- 
tunity and  authority  for  classroom  visitation- -not  once  or  twice ^ 
and  not  capriciously — but  to  the  extent  that  he  can  render  a profes- 
sional judgment  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  teacher.  Such 
visitation,  of  course,  demards  that  he  be  given  the  necessary  time 
for  observing  classes  and  for  holding  conferences  with  teachers 
following  each  visit.  Certainly  for  new  teachers  the  visit  and  the 
conference  supply  the  best  possible  method  for  inser\ice  education 
and  the  consequent  improvement  of  teacher  effectiveness.  The  chair- 
man’s intimate  knowledge  of  each  teacher's  strengths,  of  course, 
enables  the  chairman  to  write  the  overall  English  schedule,  deploying 
each  teacher  to  the  grade  levels  and  ability  groups  where  he  can  be 
most  successful.  It  also  assists  him  in  advising  teachers  about 
instructional  matters  or  in  supporting  those  creative  teachers  who 
seek  to  experiment  with  new  approaches  or  new  content. 


In  working  with  teachers  in  his  department,  the  chairman  has 
one  special  obligation  to  the  future  of  English  teaching,  the 
responsibility  of  identifying^  encouraging,  and  educating  one  or 
two  vigorc..s,  creative  young  teachers  who  may  someday  serve  as  English 
chairmen  oa  their  own.  Indeed  given  the  present  turnover  on  many 
school  faculties  a.-^'d  the  rate  at  which  new  schools  are  being  con- 
structed, each  chairman  may  seriously  accept  the  obligation  to  be 
preparing  at  all  times  at  least  two  potential  chairmen,  one  for  his 
own  school  and  one  for  some  newly  created  department  elsewhere. 

3.  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

Any  effort  towards  improving  the  curriculum  or  developing  a 
new  course  of  study  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  subject  content 
or  sequence  might  'be  changed.  It  is  obvious  then  that  a chairman’s 
primary  responsibility  in  the  area  of  curriculum  Is  the  continuing 
assessment  of  its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Such  an  evaluation  suggessts 
that  he  know  what  happens,  not  only  during  the  three  or  four  years  of 
high  school  English,  but  in  the  years  before  and  after-- in  the  English 
programs  of  contributing  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  and  in 
those  local  colleges  and  universities  where  the  majority  of  college- 
bound  students  will  go.  An  understanding  of  these  programs  and  a 
knowledge  of  new  developments  in  subject  matter  and  method  allow  the 
chairman,  in  association  with  his  fellow  teachers,  to  make  intelli- 
gent decisions  concerning  curriculum  change.  For  the  most  part, 
he  asserts  an  oblique  influence  on  curriculum  by  working  with  fellow 
teachers  in  selecting  books,  in  preparing  suggestive  guides  for 
teaching  particular  works  of  literature,  in  outlining  special  approaches 
to  teaching  language  or  composition.  Large  scale  or  districtwide 
curriculum  renovation  would  clearly  demand  not  only  his  talent  and 
the  contribution  of  many  teachers,  but  the  unique  knowledge  and 
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authority  of  the  district  supervisor  and  the  assistance  of  the  college 
specialist  as  well. 

Besides  providing  a «ieans  of  articulation  between  the  high  school 
the  college j and  the  elementary  school  English  programs,  the  English 
department  chairman  must  work  closely  with  chairmen  of  other  subject 
areaa  to  avoid  the  problems  of  repetition  or  conflicting  instruction 
and  to  promote  a healthy  reinforcement  and  extension  of  ideas  and 
skills. 

4 s PUBLIC  HEIATIONS 

One  avenue  of  school  and  college  articulation  already  present  in 
many  secondary  schools  is  the  practice  of  using  high  school  classes 
as  a training  ground  for  future  teachers,  A capable  chairman  accepts 
the  responsibility  of  placing  these  interns  with  helpful  and  competent 
teachers  and  he  also  cooperates  with  the  college  instructors  in 
evaluation.  There  are  many  bonuses:  promising  candidates  may  be 

singled  out  as  future  staff  members;  lines  of  communication  between 
the  school  and  the  college  stay  open;  fresh  viewpoints  are  obtained; 
good  relationships  with  the  local  college  are  enhanced, 

A decidedly  important  function  of  the  English  chairman  is  in 
this  very  area  of  public  relations-«or  more  specifically,  public 
attitudes  toward  English  and  English  teaching.  An  open  door  policy 
is  not  enough.  To  dispel  the  common  public  notion  that  English  is 
nothing  more  than  an  accianulation  of  rules  regarding  spelling  and 
verbal  niceties,  the  department  chairman  should  interpret  the  program 
to  administr*  ors,  parents,  and  the  public  at  large.  Resolute  and 
intelligent  interpretation  raises  the  public  image  of  the  teaching 
of  English  and  provides  a sympathetic  background  for  improvement 
of  the  profession. 

But  the  effective  organization  of  a department  depends  on  more  than  a 
single  person.  Not  every  department,  moreover,  would  function  at  its 
best  under  the  conditions  described  above,  necessarily  a somewhat  idealized 
view  reflecting  the  apparent  needs  of  the  relatively  large  public  school. 
Smaller  schools,  and  to  a large  extent,  independent  schools  would  probably 
find  the  effects  of  formal  efficiency  and  authority  quite  unnecessary. 

One  aspect  of  department  organization  that  is  often  overlooked  or 
underestimated  is  the  physical  matter  of  space  for  the  department  canter 
or  office.  Practices  differed  a great  deal  and  some  were  obviously 
affected  by  financial  considerations  that  tended  to  limit  the  possibility 
of  having  a well  equipped  center.  However,  it  can  be  stated  unequivocally 


that  the  most  farsighted  departments  and  the  best  programs  supported  some 
kind  of  department  center  or  office  which  served  as  a nucleus  for  the  whole. 
Observers  felt  that  the  less  successful  pattern  was  that  of  the  department 
office,  generally  rmall  and  housing  little  more  than  the  chairman  himself. 
Much  more  successful  were  the  rooms  outfitted  as  a ccamnons  with  enough  in 
the  way  of  desks  and  materials  to  accommodate  many  of  the  department’s 
teachers  at  the  same  time- -a  space  where  they  could  either  rela^  or  work, 
or  what  is  more  common,  a place  where  teachers  could  rub  elbows  and 
discuss  mutual  problems  and  tentative  solutions.  Although  there  was  no 
good  index  to  be  found  for  the  frequency  and  the  quality  of  professional 
conversation  that  occurs  in  any  given  school,  it  seems  clear  to  the  project 
staff  that  the  department  center  arrangement  encourages  helpful  ccmamunica** 
tion  among  teachers;  the  pigeon-hole  effect  of  having  teachers  dispersed 
around  the  building,  each  one  expected  to  oversee  his  assigned  area, 
creates  professional  isolation  and  stagnation,  (See  description  of  one 
department  center  in  a large-city  high  school.  Chapter  XII.)  Without 
question,  the  department  center  does  more  than  bring  appropriate  supplies 
and  teaching  materials  to  the  instructors;  it  provides  a climate  for  ideas 
that  directly  affects  the  teaching  process. 

Even  the  most  able  chairmen  working  under  optimum  conditions  with 
appropriate  released  time,  with  clerical  help  and  good  physical  facilities 
were  made  more  efficient  and  helpful  by  delegating  certain  responsibilities 
to  other  members  of  the  department.  Thus,  some  had  grade- level  chairmen 
who  functioned  with  varying  degrees  of  autonomy;  others  depended  on  ^ tux 
coinmittees  to  prepare  curricular  materials  or  to  design  year-end  tests.  In 
some  of  the  largest  departments,  sub-chairmen  were  named  and  these  individuals 
were  also  given  particular  responsibilities  and  released  time  to  carry  them 
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Supgrvision  of  Ins true tioR 


Related  to  department  organization  is  the  matter  cf  supervision  of 
English  teachers  and  of  the  entire  English  program.  IJhile  it  is  very  clear 
that  much  cogent  supervision  is  accomplished  very  indirectly,  it  is  also 
equally  clear  that  fe'w  schools  in  the  Study  maintain  rigorous  policies  of 
direct  supervision  and  evaluatio'^  of  their  English  programs.  The  principals 
and  the  English  chairmen  of  the  116  basic  high  schools  were  asked  to 


describe  the  structure  for  supervision  in  English.  Less  than  a fourth  of 


the  chairmen  and  only  twelve  principals  indicated  that  they  did  not  think 
supervision  was  part  of  their  job.  But,  in  thirty- two  of  these  schools, 
no  one  within  the  school,  nor  anyone  from  -he  county  or  city  office  super= 
vises  instruction  on  a regular  basis.  Only  a third  of  the  department 
chairmen  (37  percent)  said  in  personal  interview  that  they  actually  supervised 
instruction,  and  only  twenty- five  principals  indicate  that  they  directly 
supervise  instruction.  Forty-four  schools  reported  little  or  no  super*- 
vision  of  instruction  by  anyone  within  the  school.  In  only  eight  schools 
did  the  principal  and  department  chairman  both  indicate  that  they  supervise 
the  instructional  program  and  visit  their  colleagues'  classes. 

In  the  eighty-four  schools  which  have  organized  programs  of  super- 
vision, practice  varies  considerably,  IJwenty" f our  department  chairmen 
(21  percent)  visit  classes.  Twenty  department  chairmen  (17  percent)  hold 
conferences  with  teachers,  usually  after  observing  the  teacher  iri  the  class- 
room. Only  eleven  chairmen  attempt  to  eyaluate  the  teacher's  method. 

Fourteen  discuss  possible  methods  either  in  department  meetings  or  during 
individual  teacher  conferences.  Six  pr;lncipals  indicated  they  handle 
supervision  alntost  exclusively  through  department  chairmen  meetings.  Four 
said  they  used  meetings  with  teachers  as  a supervisory  tool,  and  only 
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three  principals  said  they  held  curriculum  discussions.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  more  curricuhim  discussions  are  held  than  indicated  here;  they  are 
probably  contained  in  the  more  general  meetings  called  by  the  principals. 
Significantly,  no  one— principal  or  department  chairman- -mentioned  the  use 
of  common  final  examinations  as  a supervisory  and  evaluative  tool. 

In  some  instances,  chairmen  were  required  not  only  to  visit  classes 
and  hold  conferences  with  their  teachers,  but  also  to  file  written  reports 
with  the  principal.  Practice  varied  a good  deal  concerning  the  teachers 
who  were  to  be  visited-- in  some  cases  tenured  teachers  were  exempted,,  in 
others  they  were  not.  Very  rarely  were  toachers  in  a department  asked  to 
turn  in  lesson  plans  to  a department  chairman,  or  apparently  to  anyone 
else,  although  they  were  nearly  always  expected  to  keep  these  plans  in  some 
detail  so  that,  among  other  things,  they  would  be  available  for  a substitute 
teacher.  Some  44  percent  of  the  principals  in  the  original  project  schools 
indicated  by  questionnaire  response  that  they  supervised  instruction 
directly  by  visiting  classes;  however,  in  personal  interview  only  22  percent 
revealed  that  they  personally  visit  classes  for  purposes  of  supervision. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  almost  half  of  the  schools  there  is  literally  no 
direct  supervision  of  the  English  program,  by  principals,  department 
chairmen  or  supervisors,  a condition  that  must  raise  some  professional 
eyebrows,  though  it  is  of  no  apparent  concern  to  many  of  the  English 
departments  that  have  very  fine  programs.  These  data  may  not  offer  a 
completely  accurate  reflection  of  the  degree  to  which  principals  and 
chaimen  are  involved  in  supervision  of  the  instructional  program.  The 
questions  asked  in  interviews  were  deliberately  open-ended.  Principals 
and  chairmen  were  seldom  asked  directly  if  they  visited  classrooms.  It 
seems  likely,  however,  that  whenever  both  principals  and  chairmen  forgot 
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to  mention  the  devices  they  used  in  supervising  the  program^  these  schools 
probably  lacked  a formal  program  for  such  supervision.  The  evidence  seems  to 
support  the  conclusion  that  formal,  thorough  programs  for  the  supervision  and 
evaluation  of  instruction  do  not  exist  in  most  of  the  schools  visited  and  that 


almost  without  exception,  considerable  improvement  is  possible. 
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evaluation  of  the  instructional  program  may  be  assembled  from  practices  in 
several  schools  observed  to  have  outstandhig  supervisory  programs  in  certain 
respects.  In  one  school,  the  program  for  coordinating  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment was  based  on, the  final  examination,  A major  part  of  the  end-of-the-year 
examination  at  each  grade  level  was  constructed  at  the  departmental  level, 
l){eetlngs  of  teachers  were  called  to  review  areas  of  emphasis  at  each  grade 
level  with  respect  to  content  to  be  stressed.  Each  test  was  scored  by  at 
lease  two  other  members  of  the  department  in  addition  to  the  teacher  from  whose 
class  the  test  was  taken.  The  teacher's  anonymity  was  preserved.  The  depart- 
mental discussion  ser/ed  as  a review  of  purposes  and  goals.  The  composite 
results  for  a given  grade  level  provided  a useful  estimate  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  objectives  for  that  level  were  being  met.  Since  a given  teacher 
could  identify  his  own  tests,  he  was  able  to  make  a direct  comparison  of  hie 
own  success  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  department.  Virtually  all  teachers 
in  the  department  bene fitted  from  receiving  several  viewpoints  on  what  and 
how  to  teach. 


In  another  school,  the  dominant  device  for  evaluation  and  supervision 
was  classroom  observation.  The  department  chairman  observed  every  teacher 
on  a regular  basis,  A written  critique,  prepared  covering  a predetermined 
set  of  areas,  was  used  as  the  basis  for  Individual  conferences  on  the  ends  and 


means  of  teaching  English,  The  chairman  thus  met  regularly  with  every  teacher 
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to  discuss  Instructional  problems.  Quite  often  the  chairman  referred 
teachers  to  sources  outside  the  school  for  specific  assistance  with  a 
teaching  problem,  such  as  to  the  district  supervisor  or  to  the  central 
professional  library. 

These  descriptions  suggest  only  two  partially  complete  programs  of 
supervision.  In  schools  vith  such  programs,  supervision  is  viewed  as  a 
natural,  professional  approach  for  maintaining  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  program*  It  poses  no  threat  to  any  teacher's  security.  It  is  a 
common  characteristic  of  schools  in  which  the  chairman  is  selected  for  the 
leadership  he  can  offer. 

Many  chairmen,  regrettably,  overlook  the  potential  value  of  department 
head  meetings,  common  final  examinations,  classroom  observations,  teacher 
conferences,  and  reviews  of  lesson  plans  as  methods  of  evaluating  and 
supervising  programs.  The  Information  on  the  program  derived  through  such 
approaches  can  be  secvred  with  little  difficulty*  Almost  all  high  school 
English  programs  contain  some  kind  of  comprehensive  final  examination.  To 
the  extent  such  an  examination  has  been  constructed  to  measure  the  student's 
progress  toward  the  objectives  of  the  program,  it  is  also  a statement  about 
the  individual  teacher's  success  and  the  success  of  the  department.  Many 
departments  require  teachers  to  submit  lesson  plans  on  some  regular  basis 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  assist  a possible  substitute  teacher.  If 
these  lesson  plans  are  relatively  detailed,  an  occasional  review  of  sample 
plans  could  provide  an  invaluable  insight  into  content  and  procedures  of 
many  classes.  Department  meetings,  also,  can  be  devoted  to  exploring 
areas  of  weakness  common  to  a large  segment  of  the  department.  Perhaps 
the  meet  expensive,  but  most  effective,  approach  to  supervision  is  classroom 
observation.  It  is  expensive  simply  because,  unless  it  is  organized 


carefully,  it  provides  little  constructive  criticism  of  use  to  the  teacher. 
When  an  administrator  or  supervisor  does  visit  a classroom,  too  often  he 
is  concerned  only  with  general  competence,  with  whether  to  "retain"  the 
teacher,  rather  than  with  making  a detailed  analysis  of  areas  of  strength 
and  weakness.  The  latter  can  provide  the  basis  for  a helpful  conference 
prid  r0pppt0d  rsgulsrly  by  b tTBXBsd  cbslrniBn  or  suporvisor,  csn  rosuit  in 
sustained  improvement;  the  former  usually  leads  only  co  a decision  to 
retain  the  teacher  or  seek  a replacement.  Certainly  classrocnn  supervision 
of  teaching  is  used  neither  widely  or  well  as  a method  of  supervision,  but 
where  it  is  used,  it  can  have  a powerful  effect. 

Most  programs  of  poor  quality  visited  by  project  observers  lacked  any 
supervision  at  all.  In  such  programs,  lack  of  consensus  and  the  lack  of 
leadership  seem  to  combine  bringing  about  unfortunate  consequences — a 
fragmented  program,  duplication  of  effort,  conflicting  philosophies  and 
practices,  slavish  textbook  teaching  on  the  one  hand,  and  freewheeling 
methods  combined  vith  questionable  content  on  the  other.  Such  conditions 
cry  out  for  knowledgeable  and  forceful  supervision.  As  indicated  repeatedly 
in  the  report  of  the  department  conferences  of  1964,  departaient  chairmen  are 
in  the  most  advantageous  position  to  help  teachers  and,  as  necessary,  to 
evaluate  them.  In  the  opinion  of  the  project  ctaff,  there  are  few  schools 
that  wouid  not  improve  their  English  programs  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
delegating  more  authority  and  more  respon::  ability  to  their  respective 
departments  and  department  chairmen. 


Courses  of 


and  Program  Designs 
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Although  it  can  be  said  that  this  entire  report  is  a composite 
picture  of  English  programs  as  they  currently  exist  in  158  selected  high 
schools,  it  is  also  appropriate  to  view  the  programs  as  they  appear  in 
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the  various  curriculum  guides  or  courses  of  study.  On  the  one  hand,  such 
a perspective  will  show  what  the  schools  say  they  are  doing  in  English; 
on  the  other  hand,  these  findings  can  be  compared  with  those  of  other 


studies  that  have  been  based  entirely  on  an  examination  of  extrinsic  course 

4 


materials,  notably  the  1958  report  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  original  116  high  schools,  therefore,  were  asked  to  send  whatever 
they  would  in  the  way  of  curriculum  guides,  courses  of  study,  study  guides, 
or  other  materials  that  would  reflect  their  various  courses  in  English. 

A genuinely  helpful  by-product  of  this  solicitation  was  that  the  visitors 
usually  had  some  knowledge  of  a school’s  English  program  before  the  period 
of  observation.  It  was  thus  possible  to  organize  the  visit  and  to  conduct 
interviews  or  to  arrange  observations  in  a more  meaningful  way,  particularly 
where  < >hools  had  innovated  in  some  marked  way. 

Of  the  original  116  schools,  eighty-five  sent  enough  in  the  way  of 
curricular  materials  to  enable  the  project  staff  to  read  and  analyze  them 
in  meaningful  fashion.  As  the  following  statistics  reveal,  there  is 
considerable  variety  in  the  way  schools  or  districts  go  about  the  process 
of  committing  their  programs  to  paper.  There  is  variety  in  length,  in 
kind,  in  ’’voice"  and  in  the  audience  assumed  by  the  curriculum  makers.  The 
variation  in  the  apparent  purposes  of  the  guides  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
categorize  them  with  great  accuracy;  the  very  names  suggest  different  uses 
and  purposes:  course  of  study,  curriculum  guide,  curricular  materials, 

resource  materials,  syllabus,  or  simply  ’’English."  At  one  extreme  can  be 
found  mere  topical  outlines  of  the  work  expected  at  certain  grade  levels. 


Arno  Jewett,  Engli sh  Language  Ai ’'s  in  American  High  Schools. 
Bulletin  1958,  No.  13  O^ashington,  D,  C, : United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1959). 
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some  of  them,  alas,  being  little  more  than  textbook  tables  of  contents;  at 
the  other  are  lengthy,  comprehensive  courses  of  study  detailing  activities 
and  questions  for  an  entire  four-year  sequence. 

No  doubt  the  diversity  of  schools  represented  in  the  project  sample 

helps  to  account  for  the  great  range  in  the  type  of  guide  produced.  One 

would  expect  that  a multiple- school  district  would  have  courses  of  study 

developed  for  all  of  its  schools  in  the  district  and,  by  the  same  token, 

autonomous  schools  would  produce  their  own  materials,  perhaps  to  augment 

a state-prepared  syllabus.  Of  the  eighty- five  courses  of  study  sent  to 

the  project  office  or  given  to  observers  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit, 

fifty- three  were  apparently  developed  in  Individual  schools  and  twenty-nine 

were  produced  for  more  widespread  use  by  the  city  or  county  school  district. 

Only  three  state  guides  were  found  in  the  collection,  and  these  were  from 

less  populous  states  in  the  West  or  South.  And  although  a number  of  states 

having  schools  represented  in  the  Study  have  prepared  guides  and  materials,  , 

they  were  with  the  exceptions  noted,  not  sent  to  the  project  office,  one 

would  assume  because  they  did  not  particularly  reflect  the  organisation  and 

6 

content  of  courses  in  the  individual  schools.  It  would  appear  from  these 
facts  that  the  curriculum  in  English  is  considered  to  be  essentially  a 
local  matter  by  those  in  the  schools,  a responsibility  or  privilege  of 
individual  schools  and  districts  rather  th^n  a mandate  on  the  state.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  some  of  the  school  or  district  guides  alluded  to  the 
state  syllabi  or  the  state  curriculum  bulletins  in  the  context  of  their  own 

^Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  this  extreme  is  repre- 
sented by  those  schools  that  do  not  have  any  written  course  of  study. 

6 

Arno  Jewett,  op.  cit.  Appendix  B lists  twenty-one  states  having  state 
curriculum  guides  in  1958.  Certainly  the  number  would  be  somewhat  higher 
in  1963-65. 
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courses  of  study*  Also  of  some  Influence  were  state  department  personnel, 
curriculum  study  centers  of  Project  English,  local  university  consultants 
and  nationally  recognized  authorities  in  English  or  the  teaching  of  English, 

; .ny  of  whom  helped  schools  or  districts  to  put  materials  together. 

Other  Quantifiable  data  from  th#»  r^ll 
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bear  on  tlie  uses  to  which  they  are  presumably  put  and  on  the  proportion  of 
their  contents  with  aspect  to  particular  skills  and  components  of  English* 
While  some  of  them  reflect  different  course  organizations  for  different 
grade  levels  or  ability  groups,  nearly  half  of  those  that  concerned 
especially  with  literature  were  found  to  reflect  a types  approach.  Iwenty- 
one  of  the  forty-six  were  developed  according  to  literary  genre;  thirteen 
according  to  theme  and  twelve  according  to  chronology.  These  findings 
are  roughly  parallel  to  those  of  the  Jewett  report  incorporating  285  courses 
of  study  in  as  broad  a geographical  range. ^ 

The  reports  from  department  chairmen  in  response  to  a direct  question 
concerning  the  organization  of  English  courses  by  grade  level  also  reveals 
that  the  "types"  approach  is  most  prevalent  at  the  tenth  grade,  and  the 
chronological  most  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  by  a considerable 
(Table  60^,.  The  orientation  to  genre  and  then  to  chronology  is 
generally  born  out  by  the  reports  of  project  visitors.  Apparently  what 
began  in  the  thirties  wad  cited  in  the  Jewett  report  as  the  beginning  of  a 
modest  trend  to^^ard  the  development  of  thematic  units  in  place  of  traditional 

organisation  by  chronolo^,y  has  not  developed  as  such  in  the  schools  comprising 
this  sample* 

Konetheiess,  a significant  number  of  the  guides  (55)  contained 


Ibid*,  p,  65, 
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teaching  units  of  one  kind  or  another,  krd  the  presence  of  such  units 
suggests  direct  application  of  a guide,  that  it  be  used  in  an  active  way 
by  the  teachers  in  the  classrooms.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  fifty-five 
units  were  organized  thematically.  Some  were  highly  specific  units  on 
speech  or  business  letters  while  others  had  such  diverse  titles  as:  Product 

of  our  Pioneer  Spirit,  We  hold  These  Truths,  Fun  with  Poetry,  Return  the 
Native;  "Ozymandias,”  or  Macbeth.  In  general,  it  is  hard  to  escape  the 
notion  that  a unit  in  the  slx.ties  does  not  ah  ays  signify  the  same  thing  to  the 
individuals  who  prepare  curriculum  guides.  It  also  seems  to  be  true  that 
whereas  a unit  in  the  thirties  or  forties  meant  no  specific  literature,  but 
perhaps  a complex  cf  ideas  somehow  related  to  a general  one,  a unit  has  now 
come  increasingly  to  be  based  either  on  certain  skills  or  on  a particular 
piece  of  literature.  Certain  poems,  stories,  plays  or  novels  might  be 
related  to,  but  the  single  work  has  often  become  the  core  of  the  unit. 

Although  this  is  a tenuous  generalization.  It  is  supported  by  evidence  found 
elsewhere  in  this  report  on  the  unusually  heavy  emphasis  on  the  htudy  of 
literature  per  se  in  the  English  programs.  Beyond  these  unlt-orlented 
materials,  some  sixteen  courses  of  study  included  detailed  study  ^ides 
for  particular  works  of  literature  without  reference  to  broader  units.  These 
characteristics  of  the  guides  seem  to  reflect  contemporary  concern  with  the 
reading  of  literary  texts  in  depth  more  than  they  reflect  the  active 
emphasis  seen  by  observers  in  the  classroom  (Chapter  IV).  But  perhaps  one 
function  of  such  printed  course  designs  is  to  direct  attention  to  what 
should  be. 

While  there  was  much  evidence  within  the  guides  that  considerable 
attention  was  given  to  the  matters  of  grammar,  usage,  spelling  and  other 
writing  mechanics,  no  careful  quantitative  analysis  along  these  lines  was 
made.  Generally  speaking,  as  much  ns  half  of  the  total  content  of  the 
guides  appears  to  be  directed  toward  such  matters,  a much  higher  percentage 
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of  concern  in  the  guides  than  was  reflected  in  observed  classroom  teaching 
(See  Chapter  III). 

Like  the  compos  it  ion- gramar  texts  to  be  found  throughout  the  high 
schools,  most  official  courses  of  study  give  scant  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  writing.  Only  about  one-fourth  (23  percent)  of  the  schools  that  for- 
warded materials  to  the  project  office  felt  it  necessary  to  treat  composi- 
tion in  a special  section  in  their  curriculum  guides.  As  noted  in 
Chapter  V,  one  of  the  more  promising  practices  found  by  the  visitors  was 
the  approach  to  teaching  writ-.ig  in  a sequential  way  by  structuring  the 
kinds  of  writing  to  be  done.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  concern  for  the 
product  of  composition  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  evaluation  charts, 
occasional  samples  of  student  writing,  lists  of  "fatal  errors,  and  lists  of 
correction  symbols.  Also  so-called  scope  and  sequence  charts  do  enumerate  in 
their  fragmentary  fashion  various  kinds  of  writing  experiences  expected 
from  year  to  year.  Only  three  of  the  guides  explicitly  revealed  that  the 
English  course  was  to  be  divided  on  a semester  basis--one  semester  for 
grammar  and  conq>osition  and  the  other  for  literature.  In  practice,  moreover, 
only  one  instance  of  such  a division  was  found  by  the  observers,  and  this  in 
a southern  school  located  in  a small  town  sufficiently  removed  from  major 
urban  or  university  centers  that  the  teachers  seemed  out  of  contact  with 
current  professional  dialogue.  Apparently  what  was  once  a fairly  common 
basis  for  the  organization  of  English  has  now  passed  on  in  favor  of  a fused 
program. 

Most  courses  of  study  that  are  developed  beyond  the  embryonic  stage 
cited  goals  that  are  related  to  a philosophy  which  is  usually  to  b(s  found 
in  its  early  pages.  And  although  these  statements  might  make  an  interesting 
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study  in  themselvesj  their  relevance  here  is  only  to  the  point  that  they 
really  influence  the  overall  guide  and  subsequently  an  entire  English 
program.  The  consensus  of  the  project  observers  is  that  these  statements 
of  goals  or  philosophies  have  very  little  or  no  influence  on  the  actual 
program.  (See,  for  example,  the  discussion  of  \«hat  teachers  say  they 
believe  is  important  in  Chapter  i^I.)  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that  when  goals  are  cited,  they  are  usually  couched  in  tersus  of 
behavioral  outcomes o ("The  responsibility  for  developing  alert  and 
discriminating  listeners  should  be  part  of  the  language  prograra.")  As 
such,  they  lend  themselves  to  an  orientation  toward  social  or  political 
virtues.  ("To  bring  about  an  understanding  of  democratic  ideals  and  to 
stimulate  a devotion  to  them";)  One  course  of  study  dated  19/f5  even  uses 
the  term  "Social  English"  to  encompass  the  uses  of  the  letter  and  the 
telephone. 

Statistically,  almost  as  many  (23)  of  the  printed  curriculum  giiides 
were  based  on  the  quadruped  schema  of  speaking,  writing,  reading,  and 
listening  as  on  any  other  rationale  (26).  One  school  system,  not  one  to 
leave  out  anything,  found  a five-point  basis  of  the  above  four  skill  areas 
plus  literature!  It  is  difficult  to  draw  generalizations  concerning  trends 
from  the  many  outlines  and  courses  of  study  reviewed,  but  it  does  seem 
that  the  newer,  more  enlightened  guides  depend  less  on  making  precise 
connections  to  some  pat  system  or  on  preparing  a philosophy  with  all  the 
earmarks  of  an  apology,  and  more  on  presenting  the  jubject  matter  of  English 
as  a broad ly-bfej<%d,  humanistic  study  of  language,  literature  and  ccmpo8ition« 
To  be  sure,  a rationale  for  teaching  English  and  a coming  to  terms  with  the 
basic  components  is  altogeth^^r  necessary.  And  there  are  many  individual 
courses  that  offer  a nice  balance  between  philosophy  and  classroom  practice. 
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In  the  opinioii  of  the  investigators, however,  much  of  the  philosophy 
expressed  in  the  various  forewords  and  introductions  might  well  be  grounded 

in  more  pragmatic  terms.® 

0 

More  than  half  of  the  materials  received  (45)  reflected  no  kind  of 

grouping  or  tracking  in  the  respective  English  programs,  an  interesting 

point  inasmuch  as  all  but  a few  of  the  schools  In  the  sample  exhibited 

various  degrees  of  tracking  (See  Chapter  ]T1).  Clearly,  most  of  the  written 

courses  of  study  were  directed  to  the  average,  or  somewhat-better- than- 

average  classes.  Although  principals  and  department  chairmen  are  inclined 

to  point  to  ability  groups  as  the  first  means  of  solving  the  problems  of 

individual  differences,  it  is  patently  clear  that  most  curriculum  makers  or 

English  departments  have  not  made  efforts  to  make  viable  written  programs 

9 

for  terminal  students.  Twenty- two  of  the  schools  have  written  guides  having 

some  attention  to  the  lypical  student,  but  these  are,  by  and  large,  directed 
to^Tsrd  the  giited  or  ''advanced  placement"  students— to  those  who  are  generally 
already  highly  motivated.  Only  el^teen  of  the  eighty-five  courses  of  study 
seem  to  reflect  an  equal  concern  for  the  whole  spectrum  of  high  school 
students,  at  least  only  that  number  had  clearly  delineated  programs  for 
two  or  more  groups  of  students. 


8 

As  a clear  case  of  curriculum  padding- -i.e.,  finding  high-sounding 
phrases  to  justify  the  writing  of  such  a document,  the  investigators  offer 
the  following  bit  of  trivia  from  one  of  the  guides^  "We  recommend  that 
10th  grade  teachers  encourage  daily  a love  of  all  reading." 

9 

The  repeated  finding  that  tb^  schools  in  this  Study  are  doing  far 
less  for  "non-college"  than  for  college  bound  students  may  partially  be  a 
reflection  of  the  basis  for  selecting  schools.  However,  investigators 
believe  that  the  weaknesses  seen  in  most  schools  visited  reflect  '■  even 
more  a fundamental,  almost  shocking  neglect  in  American  education  today. 
Comments  on  this  finding  appear  throughout  the  report  but  especially  in 
Chapters  III,  IV,  VII,  XI,  and  XII. 
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On6  should  not  leave  the  subject  of  curriculum  building — or  the 
writing  of  curricular  mate rials- -without  noting  the  extreme  variability 
in  the  quality  of  materials  as  reflected  in  the  writing  itself.  After 
reading  through  most  of  eighty-five  courses  of  study,  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  there  are  some  teachers,  or  department  chairmen,  or  curriculum 
4 ^?Ko  sho^ldl  1^0 s vs  tli0  tsslc  ill.  sioirs  comp^c^nt  hsnds^  PssHsps 

the  most  egregious  examples  are  the  natural  and  unfortunate  result  of 
committee  work- -thus  the  amorphous  tone  and  the  fragmented  nature  of  the 
guide.  As  a precaution  against  this  ccmnnittee  flavor,  it  might  be  helpful 
for  departments  to  commission  a capable  member  to  do  the  actual  writing 
of  the  document  after  a consensus  of  the  department  has  been  achieved 
regarding  its  content.  For  the  staff  of  the  National  Study  Is  in  agreement 
with  the  Commission  on  English  (CEEB)  in  its  view  that  the  responsibility 
for  creating  a “curriculum  by  consensus"  resides  only  within  the  department. 

Anyone  reading  a sizeable  munber  of  curriculum  guides  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  determine  who  the  intended  audience  for  them  might  be.  As 
in  the  example  above  regarding  10th  grade  teachers,  the  audience  would 
appear  to  be  the  teachers  themselves,  apparently  the  very  authors  of  the 
document.  Other  guides  are  Intended,  it  would  seem,  for  new  teachers  only, 
or  particularly  for  new  teachers.  Others  (the  outline  guides  reflecting 
the  language  and  the  format  the  textbooks  being  used,  are  apparently 
written  for  visiting  committees  or  superintendents  since  they  surely  do  not 
help  to  give  structure  or  identity  to  the  actual  course  as  It  Is  taugiht.  A 
few  appear  to  be  constructed  with  the  students  as  audience,  and  these 
contain  a good  many  admonishments  concerning  the  proper  form  for  writing 
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or  speaking  than  do  their  counterparts.  However,  observers  were  generally 
impressed  with  certaii.  kinds  of  student  handouts— style  books,  annotated 
book  lists,  background  infonaacion  relating  to  authors,  and  individual 
study  guide?  for  specific  works,  Most  successful  were  those  developed  by 
individual  teachers  for  specific  classes,  although  these  vould  readily  be 

Vi.  vuiici.  1^x000^0 • courses  or  SEudy  seemed 

to  be  directed  to  some  middle  ground  between  teacher  and  student- -perhaps  in 
an  attempt  to  avoid  the  tone  of  a directive  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other, 
to  be  f*s  practical  as  possible  for  the  classes  themselves. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  pressing  reasons  for  preparing  a course  of 
study  is  to  help  new  teachers  or  teachers  new  to  the  school.  It  is 
especially  important  that  these  people  be  able  to  see  the  whole  perspective 
of  the  English  program  to  know  what  and  how  to  teach  well.  For  such  new 
teachers  it  is  a forbidding  task  to  be  expected  to  read  through  hundreds  of 
pages  and  sometimes  many  volumes  of  curricular  materials  to  be  able  to  find 
themselves  in  the  total  scheme  of  things.  The  fact  is,  few  teachers  ever 
take  the  time  to  read  these  materials  through,  ’ 

With  few  exceptions  the  materials  sent  to  the  project  office  were  cf 
fairly  recent  vintage.  The  few  curled  dates  of  1950  or  1953,  but  more 
were  apparently  written  oi  revised  In  the  latar  1950’ s or  even  later. 
Interestingly,  many  courses  were  lab led  TENTATIVE,  suggesting  that  an 
evolving  and  somewhat  fluid  program  rather  than  the  frozen  quality  so  often 
associated  with  English  programs, 

11 

In  one  school  system  which  evidently  takes  great  pride  in  its 
quantities  of  curricular  materials,  observers  found  that  teachero  not  only 
did  not  comply  with  the  courses  as  written,  but  that  they  actively  resented 
them  because  they  were  written  by  a comiHittee  of  a different  professional 
persuasion  from  a different  school. 


In  sunanary  it  is  clear  to  the  investigators  that  curriculum  efforts 
divorced  from  the  classroom  and  the  students,  however  well  intentioned 
and  however  ably  led  by  informed  and  interesCied  consultants,  are  of  no 
great  consequence  to  the  actual  process  of  teaching*  New  ideas,  scholarly 
opinion,  and  classroom  expertise  are  all  necessary  to  develop  wholesale 
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consuming,  expensive  "curriculum  projects"  must  be  found  in  the  doing  of 
itj  the  observers  are  of  the  opin5.on  that  beneficial  results  of  such 
projects  are  not  carried  over  into  the  classrooms  unLass  the  teachers 
themselves  have  had  some  influence  on  molding  and  shaping  the  final 
document* 

Quite  aside  from  the  matter  of  teacher  Involvement  in  the  process  of 
curriculum  making  is  the  problem  of  curricular  change.  And  unless  the 
syllabus  is  open  to  teacher  suggestion  and  modification,  it  will  surely  not 
meet  the  needs  of  today ®s  classes,  let  alone  tomorrow’s. 

Both  as  a practical  matter  and  as  a philosophical  position,  the 
investigators  feel  that  the  "evolving  curriculum  by  consensus"  as  cited  by 
the  Commission  on  English  is  a very  sound  one.  In  the  small  number  of 
schools  where  such  a practice  is  an  ongoing  tradition,  all  teachers  feel 
free  to  develop  materials  and  then  to  share  them  with  their  colleagues  to 
be  used,  Ignored,  or  modified*  Thus  a p7*ofes&ional  dialogue  is  always  to 
be  found  and  the  level  of  Instruction  and  learning  is  advanced.  If  the 
organization  of  the  department  makes  possible  enlightened  leadership  by 
the  chairman,  if  a program  of  supervision  provides  teachers  with  needed 
he^p  and  support,  then  ways  can  be  found  within  the  school  to  develop  a 
design  or  structure  for  the  English  program  wtiich  can  positively  affect 
classroom  teaching. 


CHAPTEB  XX 


the:  school  library  and  the  personal  reading  of  stodents 

One  of  the  fundamental  escpectations  in  the  Study  was  that  in  schools 
achieving  important  results  in  English,  books  would  be  available  and  accessible 
in  good  quantity  in  both  the  classroom  and  library.  The  staff  hypothesiaed 
that  "Literature  programs  will  not  be  confined  to  a single  anthology,  but 
there  will  be  evidence  of  wide  reading  of  many  kinds  of  good  books;  there 
will  be  evidence  of  library  withdrawals,  ample  classroom  libraries,  and 
guided  individual  reading  programs.  Books  will  be  not  only  prevalent  but 
accessible."  Members  of  the  project  staff  therefore  expected  the  extensive 
personal  reading  found  to  be  characteristic  of  the  students,  but  were  not 
prepared  for  the  inadequacies  in  book  supply  and  in  classroom  and  school 
library  use. 

Staff  investigators  had  expected  classroom  book  collections  to  be  much 
in  evidence,  and  yet  in  only  three  schools  were  such  classroom  cc^.Iections 
so  frequently  observed  as  to  be  rated  a 1.  on  a five-point  scale.  Much  more 
rrequent  were  the  low  categories  4 and  observers  feeling  that  in  scxne 
twenty-eight  schools  (one-fourth  of  the  total)  such  classroom  book  collections 
were  seldom  or  never  seen.  Perhaps  foolishly,  the  investigators  had  hoped 
to  see  students  carrying  library  books  or  paperback  books  from  class  to 
class.  In  some  instances,  the  hopes  were  gratified,  but  more  often  than 
not  students  spent  their  time  instead  lugging  about  great  three  and  one- 
quarter  pound  anthologies.  (The  average  paperback  weight  about  seven  ounces.) 
In  only  about  30  percent  of  the  classes  did  observers  report  students  with 
books  other  than  texts  scored  at  their  seats  during  class.  And  yet  more  in 
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svidence  was  the  paperback  than  the  library  book--and  these  books  (the 
luality  of  the  library  not  withstanding)  were  often  quality  paperbacks  by 
authors  like  To is toy, Dostoyevsky,  Faulkner,  and  Orwell, 

The  findings  in  no  way  suggest  that  the  students  in  these  schools  are 
zot  reading  widely  and  well.  Data  sunimarized  later  iu  this  chapter  Indicates 
clearly  that  much  reading  is  being  done  by  the  student  in  high  school  today. 
>ut  that  neither  the  library  nor  tha  English  classroom  is  exercising  an 
important  influence  on  such  reading. 


general  Characteristics  of  School  Libraries 

A major  problem  with  school  libraries  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
collection.  In  1960,  the  American  Library  Association  (ALA)  published 
certain  standards  for  libraries  in  secondary  schools  and  appended  this 
qualification:  "It  would  be  untrue  to  state  tha«,  very  many  schools  now  meet 

cr  exceed  all  the  quantitative  standards  noted  for  school  libraries  in  this 
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publication.”  And  what  was  apparently  true  in  1960  still  seems  true  four 
^ears  later,  if  the  schools  in  the  Study  are  characteristic.  Briefly,  the 
^LA  agreed  upon  these  standards  for  libraries:  for  student  populations  of 

200-999,  there  should  be  6-10,000  books  in  the  library;  for  schools  of  more 
than  1,000  students,  10  books  per  student;  per  capita  expenditure  for  books 
sacli  year  should  range  from  $4.00-6.00;  a senior  high  school  should  subscribe 
to  120  magazines  and  3-6  newspapers;  seating  capacity  should  approximate  10 
percent  of  student  population;  librarians  should  be  present  in  numbers  of 
I for  every  300  students  or  major  fraction  thereof  up  to  900  stud^ts,  after 
'fhich  1 librarian  for  each  400  students  or  major  fraction,  and  1 clerk  for 
every  600  students  or  major  fraction  thereof  (l.e.,  a school  of  4,102 
students  should  ideally  have  4 librarians  and  2 clerks). 


American  Library  Association,  Standards  for  School  Libraries 
(Chicago:  The  Association,  I960), 
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Few  schools  visited  in  the  Study  meet  all  six  of  these  standards,  yet 
it  was  the  rare  librarian,  aware  of  the  shortcomings,  who  did  not  inform  the 
interviewer  of  them.  Of  104  schools  in  which  the  library  was  studied 
intensively,  only  2 met  any  3 of  the  standards,  11  met  only  2,  and  another 
30  met  one  or  another  of  the  standards.  Sixty-one  school  libraries  then 
measured  up  to  none  of  the  admittedly  high  standards  established  by  the 
American  Library  Association. ' Twenty-two  or  approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
libraries  met  the  standards  for  number  of  books,  the  most  widely  discussed 
standard;  15  met  standards  for  seating  capacity;  6 for  per  capita  expenditure 
6 for  number  of  magazines;  5 for  number  of  librarians;  and  4 for  number  of 
clerks.  It  is  encouraging  that  the  standard  most  often,  though  still 
infrequently,  met  is  the  commended  number  of  books,  and  librarians  in 
many  schools  were  working  conscientiously  to  iraprove  their  book  collections. 
But  the  numbers  are  not  the  whole  story.  A library  cf  45,000  books  may  be 
less  valuable  than  a library  of  1,000  books  if  the  latter  is  more  widely 
circulated  and  read  and  the  books  are  titles  of  high  quality. 

Regarding  the  general  characteristics  of  libraries  in  the  Study,  the 
average  number  of  books  in  the  libraries  was  estimated  at  11,925.  Only  6 
libraries  had  more  than  20,000  books  (1  had  42,540;  another  30,000)  whereas 
2 libraries  contained  fewer  than  5, COO  books  (with  per  capita  holdings, 
however,  of  10.9  and  12.75).  In  other  ways,  too,  the  libraries  fall 
disappointingly  short  of  national  standards  (Table  80).  The  mean  number  of 
students  in  the  schools  in  the  Study  is  1,797,  indicating  that  the  mean 
number  of  books  in  the  library  should  be  17,967.  With  respect  to  books  per 
student,  the  libraries  seem  to  be  operating  at  about  two-thirds  efficiency. 
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Although  purposely  high  so  as  to  serve  as  goals  as  well  as  standards, 
the  ALA  criteria  have  been  endorsed  by  other  scholarly  and  professional 
groups,  including  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English., 
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The  mean  number  of  \»olumes  per  student  (which,  according  to  AIA,  should  be 
10.0)  is  6.9  books.  Whereas  ALA.  recommends  the  number  of  librarians  and 
clerks  should  be  5 and  3 respectively,  in  the  schools  in  the  Study,  only 
school  had  6 librarians,  none  had  5,  2 had  4,  and  5 schools  had  3 librarians. 
Forty-eight  had  two  librarians,  the  other  46  had  only  1.  Likewise,  4 
schools  had  5 clerks;  3 had  4 clerks;  2 had  3;  and  10  had  2.  But  35  schools 
had  no  clerks  at  all  and  45  had  only  1. 

Table  80 

Characteristics  of  School  Libraries  as 
Compared  with  ALA  Standards 
(n  = 104  libraries) 


Characteristic 

Average  Number  of  Books  per 
Student 

Number  of  Librarians 
Number  of  Library  Clerks 
Number  of  Seats  for  Students 
Annual  Expenditure  per  Capita 
Total  Number  of  Magazines 


Mean  Numbers 
Study  Schools 

6.9 

1.7 

I.O 

116 

$2.28 

81.8 


ALA  Standard 
for  Schools  of 
This  Size 


10 

5 


3 

180 

$4.00-6.00 

120 


To  meet  the  ALA  standards  for  seating,  the  libraries  should  have  been 
able  to  accommodate  180  students,  yet  they  averaged  only  116  seats-^a 
statistic  which  may  indicate  little  about  the  intrinsic  nature  or  value  of 
the  library  holdings.  If  a Horary  reflects  certain  standards  of  excel- 
lence, students  will  either  stand  up  for  long  hours  or  sit  on  the  floor  to 
read  the  books  on  the  shelves. 

The  per  capita  expenditure  falls  even  farther  below  proposed 
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standards  than  other  areas.  Whereas  the  AIA  reconmends  $4,00"’6,00  be  spent 
each  year  for  books  ($6,00  in  the  smaller  schools),  libraries  in  the  Study 
averaged  only  $2.28  per  year  per  capita  e3q>enditure  for  all  expenses:  new 

books,  replacements,  and  magazines.  The  average  total  amount  spent  was 
$3,764.80  for  new  acquisitions,  and  with  this  money  the  libraries  were  able 
to  purchase  991  books  of  which  242  were  replacements.  The  average  number  of 
magazines  was  81,8,  38.2  fewer  than  ALA  recommendations.  Of  91  libraries 
reporting  on  number  of  magazine  subscriptions,  5 libraries  had  more  than  20 
magazines  over  and  above  AIA  standards,  but  13  libraries  fell  more  than  70 
magazines  short  of  the  mark,  1 library  having  only  16  magazines  on  its 
regular  subscription  list,  104  short  of  the  recommefided  120  magazines. 

Although  the  findings  indicate  the  many  respects  in  which  the  libraries 

in  these  selected  schools  fall  depressingly  short  of  national  standards 

endorsed  by  major  professional  groups,  certain  data  indicate  that  library 

conditions  may  be  somewhat  better  than  that  reflected  by  the  national  level. 

For  example,  high  school  libraries  nationally  report  only  six  books  per 

pupil,  compared  with  the  6.9  titles  of  project  schools,  and  the  annual 

average  expenditure  nationally  of  $1.85  per  student  is  considerably  less 

3 

than  the  $2,28  reported  here. 

The  number  of  books  available  for  each  student  in  each  library  may  be 
the  most  critical  single  criterion  of  a good  high  school  library.  Certainly 
the  investigators,  comparing  attitudes  toward  the  libraries  in  ten  schools 
with  the  largest  per  capita  collections  and  ten  schools  with  the  smallest 
per  capita  collections,  found  important  differences.  Teachers,  for  one 
thing,  showed  a great  tendency  to  recommend  the  school  library  when  it 

3 

Committee  on  National  Interest,  The  National  Interest  and  the  Teaching 
of  English,  op.  cit.. , p.  102,  ""  ' 


confained  more  books « In  the  ten  schools  with  well  stocked  libraries,  80 
percent  of  the  teachers  noted  on  the  questionnaire  chat  they  recomnended 
use  of  the  school  library  to  pupils,  whereas  in  the  less  well  stocked  group, 
only  5?  percent  of  the  teach :rs  recosmnended  that  the  students  use  the 
school  library,  compared  with  66  percent  in  all  schools  of  the  Study. 

Accessibility  to  libraries 

A library  may  be  excellent,  but  if  students  do  not  find  it  accessible, 
it  is  worthless  functionally.  Most  of  the  books  in  the  libraries  seemed 
available  on  open  shelves.  Fifty-seven  libraries  of  102  reporting  stated 
that  100  percent  of  the  books  were  on  open  shelves;  another  31  schools 
had  97-99  percent  of  their  books  on  open  shelves.  Of  the  other  13  schools, 
only  1 library  had  fewer  than  90  percent  of  the  books  readily  accessible  to 
the  students.  So,  at  least,  once  the  student  is' there,  the  books  are  avail- 
able to  him.  Eighteen  of  the  schools  used  the  library  for  a study  hall; 
another  83  did  not.  The  library-study  hall  has  both  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. librarians  object  to  such  use,  particularly  if  it  limits  access 
of  non-study  hall  students  to  books  or  imposes  on  library  staffs  the  obliga- 
tion of  supervising  students  regularly.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  schools 
where  students  carry  exceptionally  heavy  class  schedules,  where  they  are 
IS -transported  into  school  before  the  first  bell  and  bus- transported  out 
shortly  after  the  last  bell,  the  library-study  hall  provides  regular 
opportunity  for  students  to  explore  and  use  the  library.  An  average  of  63.2 
students  were  reported  to  use  the  library  during  a typical  period  in  schools 
where  the  library  served  as  a study  hall  and  10  fewer  (53.2  students)  used 
it  where  the  library  did  not  serve  as  a study  hall. 

In  general,  students  are  admitted  to  the  libraries  rather  freely--lf 
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they  can  secure  release  from  other  classes.  Ip  three  schools  there  were  no 
restrictions  on  the  students  going  to  the  library  at  any  time.  In  seventy- 
eight  schools,  a pass  slip  had  to  be  obtained;  in  another  thirty  schools  the 
pass  slip  was  accompanied  by  further  restrictions  as  to  grade  level,  grade- 
point  average,  specific  purpose  for  using  library  (e.g.,  no  browsing,  no 
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issued  in  the  morning.  But,  with  increasing  course  requirements  and  more 
extensive  programs,  study  halls  seem  to  be  becoming  a rare  thing  for  many 
academic  students,  whether  in  the  library  or  outside  it.  Thus  access  to  the 
library  before  or  after  school  beccmies  quite  important. 

The  average  library  in  the  Study  is  open  446.7  minutes  a day,  but 
during  only  17  percent  of  that  tine  are  all  students  free  to  visit  the 
library.  These  libraries  are  open  an  average  of  26.8  minutes  before  school 
starts  and  48.7  minutes  after  school  ends.  The  most  common  length  of  time 
for  a library  to  be  open  before  school  is  thirty  minutes,  with  forty-one 
schools  reporting  this;  another  eleven  libraries  were  open  for  forty-five 
minutes,  and  yet  another  nine,  sixty  minutes.  After  school,  six  libraries 
remained  open  for  an  hour  and  a half,  and  another  four  for  even  longer  than 
that  time,  but  as  many  as  thirty-five  schools  had  libraries  remaining  open 
thirty  or  fewer  minutes  after  school.  It  would  seem  that  such  libraries  are 
relatively  inaccessible  to  the  students  unless  some  special  provisions  are 
made  by  those  supervising  the  library.  In  suburban  schools,  particularly, 
or  in  any  schools  where  a large  majority  of  students  cannot  arrive  early  or 

I - 

cannot  remain  late  (perhaps  becadse  of  bus  transporation  schedules),  an  even 
more  acute  problem  arises.  How  can  the  student  achieve  access  to  the 
library  if  he  is  unable  to  do  so  during  out-of-class  hours?  Many  of  these 
suburban  schools  appear  to  project  obervers  as  the  very  institutions  most 
likely  to  decrease  assigned  study  halls  and  to  increase  class  assignments  of 
their  largely  college  bound  student  population.  With  a different  subject 


every  hour,  the  student  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  gain  release  to 
visit  the  library  for  any  purpose,  and  the  problem  is  ccsnpounded.  Ultimately 
of  course,  programs  of  independent  study  (See  Chapter  XIV)  may  offer  one 
possible  solution*  In  many  schools,  however,  contemporary  demands  appear  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  new  kinds  of  library  schedules.  A few  librarians 
reported  experimenting  with  evening  hours,  two  or  three  nights  each  week- 
some  with  success,  some  without;  others  were  trying  to  keep  the  library 
open  to  students  during  lunch  hour  periods.  Both  approaches  created 
difficulty  in  schools  where  libraries  were  located  on  second  or  third  floor 
levels,  without  outside  entrances,  which  necessitated  opening  the  entire 
section  of  the  building  whenever  the  library  was  used.  Clearly  new  physical 
arrangements  and  saw  library  schedules  are  mandatory  if  students  are  to 
have  access  to  the  collections. 

To  observers  most  libraries  in  the  Study  seemed  neither  outstanding 
or  completely  inadequate.  When  asked  to  rate  school  libraries  on  a seven 
point  scale  ranging  from  "accessible  library,  well-stocked  with  good  books,” 
to  "meager  library,  or  one  inaccessible  to  students,”  60  percent  of  the 
ratings  fell  wli.hln  the  three  middle  categories  on  the  scale  as  indicated 
in  Table  81,  However,  thirty- two  reports  (almost  one- third)  are  in  the  top 
two  categories,  compared  with  fourteen  reports  (8  percent)  in  the  lowest, 
suggesting  that  observers  may  have  been  somewhat  more  impressed  with  some 
libraries  than  their  overall  descriptive  reports  indicate, 

Jtude^  as 

To  assess  the  students*  use  of  school  and  public  libraries,  as  well 
as  to  study  their  personal  reading  habits,  the  staff  constructed  a special 
questionnaire  (Instrument  No.  22).  An  important  study  of  student  library 
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Table  31 


Observer  Ratings  of  Library  Accessibility  and  Size 
(n  a 194  ratings  of  102  libraries) 


Rating  Scale 


Number  of  Libraries 
Rated  in  Category 


From  Accessible, 


Library 


t 


2 


13 

48 


3 

4 


6 


To  Inaccessible, 
Meager  Library 


27 

47 

43 

12 

3 


use,  conducted  by  Lowell  A.  Martin  at  the  IJnoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore, 

1 


Maryland,  was  published  in  1963 j selected  questions  fr<Ma  the  Martin  study 
were  Incorporated  into  the  reading  questionnaire  to  make  the  data  roughly 
comparable*  In  each  of  the  116  schools  visited  by  project  observers,  siK 
teachers  were  asked  to  present  the  reading  questionnaire  to  one  of  their 


classes.  Approximately  one**hal£  of  the  classes  were  college  preparatory; 


one-half  were  non-ccllege  classes;  classes  at  every  grade  level  were  repre- 
sented equally*  In  all,  some  16,089  questionnaires  were  completed  by 
students  with  respect  to  their  reading  and  library  habits,  although  the 
total  number  of  usable  responses  to  most  questions  was  somewhat  less  than 
this  total* 
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Lowell  A.  Martin,  Students  and  the  Pratt  Library;  Challenge  and 
Opportunity  (Baltimore,  Md. : Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  July,  1963), 
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127,629  books  during  the  month  prior  to  being  surveyed,  an  average  of 
almost  eight  books  per  student.  Moreover,  as  Table  82  indicates,  more  of 
these  books  were  borrowed  from  the  public  library  than  from  eny  other 
source.  The  students  reported  obtaining  43,142  titles  from  the  public 
library,  24,634  paperback  titles  from  various  sources,  26,420  titles  from 
the  school  library,  18,843  from  the  home  library,  11,590  from  friends,  and 
3,00o  from  book  clubs.  The  mean  number  of  library  titles  borrowed  by 
students  during  the  month  fran  public  libraries  was  7.4,  compared  with  a 
mean  of  4 titles  in  the  Martin  studies  in  Baltimore,  suggesting  that  here, 
again,  as  in  so  much  of  the  data  in  the  Study  for  which  comparable  informa- 


tion is  available,  the  students  in  these  selected  schools  borrow  more 
5 


library  books.  However,  the  sources  of  student  reading  are  revealed  to 
be  far  broader  in  the  present  Study.  Whereas  Martin  reported  82  percent 
of  all  books  borrowed  came  from  school  or  public  libraries,  students  in  the 


Table  82 


Total  Number  of  Books  Borrowed  in  the  Previous  Month 
as  Reported  by  Students  on  All  Tracks  and  at  All  Grade  Levels 

(n  ® 16,089) 


Source 

Number  of 
Books  Borrowed 

Number  of 
Responses 

Average  Number 
of  Books 
per  Student 

Public  Library 

43,142 

9,414 

4.6 

School  Library 

26,420 

9,589 

2.8 

Paperback  Books 

24,634 

9,501 

2.6 

Home  Library 

18,843 

7,769 

2.4 

Friends 

11,590 

6,952 

1.7 

Book  Clubs 

3,000 

1,248 

2.8 

Ib,id.,  p.  17. 
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FIGURE  NO.  6 


Sources  of  Student  Books  During  Month 
Preceding  Survey 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


PAPERBACKS 


SCHOOL  LIBRARY 


HOME  LIBRARY 


FRIENDS 


BOOK  CLUBS 
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present  Study  report  using  these  sources  for  only  54  percent  of  the  titles 
obtained.  Perhaps  because  of  the  use  of  other  sources,  only  20  percent  of 
the  titles  were  obtained  from  school  libraries* 

Despite  the  clear  preference  for  the  public  library  as  a source  for 
books,  a slightly  greater  number  of  individual  students  reported  using  the 
school  library  instead  of  either  paperbacks  or  the  public  library  during 
the  thirty  days  preceding  the  survey  (Table  Actually,  except  for 

differences  in  students  who  never  use  either  the  school  or  public  library 
or  those  who  use  such  libraries  more  than  ten  times  monthly  (necessarily 
requiring  much  greater  use  of  the  school  library),  the  differences  in 
frequency  of  library  use  are  not  great.  Table  84  presents  the  coHq>aratlve 
data,  as  well  as  data  from  the  Pratt  Library  report.  Only  16  percent  of 
the  students  claimed  they  did  not  use  the  school  library  at  all  in  the 
previous  month,  A>hereas  23.3  percent  of  the  students  had  not  been  to  the 
public  library  in  that  time;  17,2  percent  of  the  students  claimed  to  have 
used  the  library  more  than  tea  times,  whereas  only  8.3  percent  of  them  used 
the  public  library  that  often  in  the  preceding  month.  Part  of  this  frequent 
use,  however,  is  probably  accountable  in  school  libraries  serving  as  study 
halls  in  17  percent  of  the  schools- ^especially  since  the  responses  to  other 
categories  indicate  a great  degree  of  similarity  in  response.  The  close 
resemblance  of  the  percentages  reported  in  this  Study  and  in  the  Martin 
study  in  all  but  extreme  categories  is  to  be  ncLed. 

More  important,  perhaps,  were  responses  indicating  student  dissatis- 
faction with  library  collections.  Only  47.7  jercent  of  the  students  thou^t 
the  school  library  had  all  the  books  they  usually  needed  for  school;  and 
even  fe^^er,  only  26,6  percent,  felt  the  school  library  had  all  the  books 
they  liked  read  for  pleasure.  When  asked  which  library,  public  or 


Q 

In  the  Fratvt  Library  Reports,  the  percent  of  students  objecting  to 
school  book  collections  ranged  from  49.3  percent  to  59,4  percent,  Cf. 
Martin,  loc.  cit. 
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school,  they  preferred  to  use,  68  percent  of  the  students  said  the  public 
library.  ITie  overwhelming  reason  behind  the  preference  (stated  by  7,674  of 
the  10,933  preferring  the  public  library)  was  that  the  public  library  pro- 
vided a greater  and  better  collection.  The  next  most  comnon  reason 
mentioned  by  only  502  was  that  the  public  library  stayed  open  longer.  Of 
the  4.159  students  preferring  the  school  library,  2.420  stated  as  their 
reason  that  the  school  library  was  more  convenient.  The  reasons  o^^fered  for 
preferring  the  school  library  were  in  most  instances  with  reference  to 
matters  extrinsic  to  the  value  of  books  themselves  (Table  85). 


Table  85 

Student  Reasons  for  Preferring  School  Libraries  and  Public  Libraries 

Reasons  for  Preferring  School  Library 
(n  = 4,159  students) 


Rank 

Reason 

Number 

1 

More  convenient 

2,420 

2 

No  specific  reason 

1,206 

3 

Easier  to  locate  books  in 

288 

4 

Mor  familiar  with  school  literature 

163 

5 

No  public  library 

38 

6 

Books  are  simpler 

37 

i 

No  card  at  public  library 

Reasons  for  Preferring  Public  Library 
(n  « 10,933  students) 

7 

Rank 

Reason 

Number 

1 

Greater  and  better  book  collections 

7,674 

2 

No  specific  reason 

1,302 

O 

Stays  open  longer 

502 

H 

Convenient 

365 

5 

Better  reference  materials 

278 

6 

Librarians  aren't  so  strict 

249 

7 

Quieter 

187 

8 

More  comfortable 

136 

9 

Not  familiar  with  school  library 

106 

10 

Better  organized 

64 

11 

More  space 

56 

12 

Facilities  for  music  with  study 

9 

13 

Lighter,  gayer  books 

2 

V 


1£  additional  evidence  is  needed  to  demonstrate  that  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  school  book  collection  affects  student  use,  it  was  obtained 
in  a comparison  of  library  use  in  ten  schools  with  the  highest  per  capita 
book  collections  with  ten  schools  with  the  lowest  per  capita  collections 
(Table  86).  The  findings  indicate  a pronounced  Increase  in  regular  and 


Table  86 

Students  Use  of  School  Library 
According  to  per  Capita  Holdings 


Number  of  Times 

Percentage  in 

Percentage  in 

School  Library 

Schools  witn 

Schools  with 

Used  in 

Hi^  per 

Low  per 

Previous  Month 

Capita  Holdings 

Capita  Holdings 

0 

8.0 

28.0 

1-2 

20.0 

29.0 

3-5 

26.0 

24.0 

2-10 

19.0 

9.0 

More  than  10 

26.0 

7.0 

No  r.esponse 

1.0 

3.0 

frequent  use,  reflecting  the  increase  in  the  number  of  books  per  student. 

The  students*  confidence  in  the  adequacy  of  the  library,  especially  for 
school  work,  also  increases  perceptibly  with  an  increase  in  holdings  per 
student  (Table  87).  Some  51  percent  of  the  students  in  the  ten  schools  with 
high  per  capita  holdings  found  the  library  collections  adequate  for  school 
use,  ccmipared  with  38  percent  of  the  students  in  schools  with  low  per 

f 

capita  holdings,  and  47.7  percent  in  schools  in  general.  However,  the 
percentage  of  students  who  indicate  approval  for  personal  reading 
selections  does  not  rise  above  27  percent  even  in  the  high  per  capita 
libraries. 

Clearly,  then,  even  at  its  best  the  school  library  does  not  command  the 


same  alleglence  from  students  as  does  the  public  library.  !loreover,  in 
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Table  87 

Studeat  Response  to  Adequacy  of  School  Library 
Related  to  the  Size  of  the  licok  Collection 


Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Students  Responding 

Students  Respom 

in  Schools  with 

in  Schools  with 

Rich  r>er  Can  its 

Holdings 

Holdings 

Q: 

School  library 

Yes 

51.0 

38.0 

has  books  needed 

No 

38.0 

36.0 

for  school  work 

Don*  t 

knov7 

11.0 

26.0 

Q: 

School  library 

Yes 

27.0 

24.0 

has  books  you 

No 

60.0 

49.0 

want  to  read  just 

Don't 

know 

13.0 

27.0 

for  pleasure 

comparing  responses  from  tenth  and  twelfth  grade  students,  it  is  apparent 
that  interest  in  the  school  library  declines  throughout  the  high  school 
years  as  use  of  the  public  library  increases.  For  example,  31  percent  of 
3 11  tenth  graders  in  the  Study  had  not  used  the  public  library  during  the 
preceding  mouthy  whereas  this  percentage  drops  to  16  percent  by  grads 
twelve.  The  percentage  relying  on  the  school  library  for  personal  reading 
choices  declines  from  31  percent  to  26  percent.  And  in  a special  question 
directed  at  2,,i>l/  twelftn  grade  students,  project  invertigators  found  that 
83  percent  mentioned  the  public  library  as  a major  source  of  books,  compared 
with  only  55  percent  mentioning  the  school  library  (Table  88).  This 
increased  reliance  of  students  on  public  libraries  undoubtedly  reflects  in 
part  the  maturity  of  their  interests  and  the  search  for  additional  sources 
of  information  as  they  approach  adulthood  or  cope  jith  difficult  school 
assigimaents.  Partially  the  popularity  of  the  public  library  is  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  "the  librarians  aren't  so  strict,*'  a reason  advanced  by  43 
percent  of  all  tenth  graders  and  51  percent  of  the  twelfth  g.ade  students. 
And  partially,  too,  student  use  of  either  public  or  school  libraries  may 


£k 
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reflect  teacher  recommendations » A comparison  of  data  from  the  teacher 
questionnaire  (Instrument  No.  21)  concerning  sources  of  books  recoEomended 
by  teachers  ^ith  their  actual  use  as  reported  by  students,  showed  that  when 
teachers  actively  call  attention  to  the  school  library,  the  percentage  of 
students  using  the  facilities  Increases  slightly  (from  60  to  62  percent). 

TTL-.—.  S 1 -f  ^ ^1 — A--. ^A. 1 

?fxicix  ucauiicjuo  i.cuwuiuicuu  puuxxw  xxu1.et1.y9  uuc  pcxw^uuetgc  ux  suuucuus 

reporting  frequent  use  increases  by  7 percent.  When  teachers  recommend  paper* 
backs,  the  percent  of  students  frequently  reading  such  titles  increases 
14  percent,^  from  60  to  74  percent.  By  working  with  school  librarians, 
teachers  of  English  can  do  much  to  promote  library  use. 


Table  88 

Sources  of  Books  Borrowed  During  the  Previous  Year 
a&  Reported  by  Twelfth  Grade  Advanced  Students 
(n  « 2,317  students) 


Source 

Hissber  of 
Responses 

Percentage  of 
Students  Mentioninj 

Public  Library 

1,912 

83 

Purchased 

1,517 

66 

School  Library 

1,281 

55 

Home  Library 

1,039 

45 

Borrowed  frcan  Friends 

749 

32 

University  or  College  Library 

313 

14 

Borrowed  from  Teachers 

227 

10 

Classroom  Library 

178 

8 

Other 

20 

1 

frJhatever  the  variety  of  reasons  for  students'  rejection  of  school 


libraries,  at  least  as  a source  of  books  for  personal  reading,  clearly  the 


Z)fL 


primary  reason  is  determined  by  the  low  or  high  degree  of  selectivity  of  the 
collections.  This  problem  is  illustrated  by  two  special  studies  conducted 


by  the  project  staff. 


In  interviews  with  librarians,  staff  members  obtained  copies  of  the 
periodicals  to  which  the  schools  subscribe;  and  separately,  some  14,874 
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regularly  read.  In  Table  89  and  90  the  ccsaparison  demonstrates  not  only 
the  insatiable  interests  of  teen-agers  in  the  Study,  but  the  absence  of  any 
close  correlation  between  magazines  available  in  school  libraries  and  those 
read  frequently  by  students.  For  instance,  the  one  magazine  found  in 
ahnost  all  of  the  libraries,  Saturday  Review,  is  ranked  twenty- seventh  in 
popularity  by  adolescents.  Post,  Life,  Newsweek,  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
Harper  * s are  available  in  nearly  equal  numbers;  the  first  three  are  rated 
high  on  student  reading  lists,  the  others  miss  the  list  of  the  top  twenty- 
six  favorites.  [Indeed,  teachers  report  ssparately  that,  except  for  local 
newspapers  (37.8  percent)  the  periodicals  most  frequently  introduced  in 
regular  English  classrooms  are  Atlantic  (32.7  percent),  Reader  * s Digest 
(32.5  percent).  Harper's  (25.8  percent),  and  Practical  English  (24. 3, percent) 
(Table  92)].  These  findings  are  Interesting  when  viewed  in  relation  to 
student  preference  findings.  It  is  probably  fortunate  that  teachers  spend 
little  time  ’’teaching"  Life,  Look,  and  other  popular  journals;  they  may 
already  spend  too  much  time  on  the  Reader's  Digest,  considering  that  it  is 
rated  as  the  sixth  most  frequently  read  magazine.  But  it  seems  discouraging 
to  find  that  class  time  spent  on  more  thoughtful  periodicals  like  Harper's 
and  Atlantic  Monthly  seem  to  have  had  little  effect  on  reading  preferences. 
Actually  Mad  magazine  accounted  for  forty  more  readers  in  the  survey  than 
either  of  the  two  last  named  periodicals. 
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Table  89 

School  Magazine  Subscriptions 
Compared  with  Student  Magazine  Preferences 


Libraries  Students 


(n  = 

91) 

(n  « 

15,874) 

Rank  Order 

Percent 

Rank  Order 

Number  of 

Periodical 

of  Frequency 

Subscribing 

of  Preference 

Times  Mentioned 

Saturday  Reviev 

1 

99 

27 

163 

Reader's  Digest 

2 

98 

6 

1,877 

U,  S,  News  & World 

Report 

3.5 

97 

12 

575 

Newsweek 

3.4 

97 

7 

1,616 

Science  Digest 

5.5 

96 

National  Geographic 

5.5 

96 

9 

855 

Time 

7 

95 

4 

3,212 

Popular  Mechanics 

9 

93 

26 

168 

Scientific  American 

9 

93 

24 

176 

Post 

9 

93 

2 

4,700 

Life 

11 

92 

1 

7,455 

Atlantic  Monthly 

12.5 

91 

(2  percent) 

113 

Harper ' s 

12.5 

91 

(2  percent) 

118 

Sports  Illustrated 

14.5 

90 

10 

850 

Popular  Science 

14.5 

90 

19 

232 

Current  History 

16 

85 

American  Heritage 

17 

81 

Theatre  Arts 

19 

80 

Vital  Speeches 

19 

80 

Seventeen 

19 

80 

5 

1,988 

Look 

21 

79 

3 

4,291 

Ladies  Home  Journal 

22 

73 

11 

589 

McCalls 

23 

55 

8 

1,039 

Hot  Rod 

24 

48 

13 

398 

Sports 

25 

25 

15 

333 

Ingenue 

26 

12 

14 

338 

Table  90 


Fifteen  Most  Popular  Magazines  with  Adolescents 
Compared  to  School  library  Koldings 


Rank  in 
Student 
Popularity 

Periodical 

Number  of  Times 
Pinked  First 
by  Students 

Number  of 
Times  Mentioned 
by  Students 

Percentage  of 
Libraries  with 
Periodicals 

1 

Life 

4,117 

7,455 

92 

2 

Post 

1,743 

4,700 

93 

3 

Time 

1,602 

3,212 

95 

4 

Look 

1,356 

4,291 

79 

5 

Seventeen 

892 

1,988 

80 

6 

Reader Digest 

632 

1,877 

98 

7 

Newsweek 

577 

1,616 

97 

8 

McCalls 

302 

1,039 

55 

9 

Sports  Illustrated 

29? 

850 

90 

10 

National  Geographic 

285 

855 

96 

11 

Hot  Rod 

321 

398 

48 

12 

Sports 

169 

333 

25 

13 

Ingenue 

120 

338 

12 

14 

Ladles  Home  Journal 

111 

589 

73 

15 

Playboy 

106 

264 

0 

Table  91 


Differences  in  Magazine  Preferences 
Reported  by  Various  Student  Groups 


J'  J J 

Life 

Post 

Look 

Time 

Seventeen 
Reader's  Digest 
Newsweek 
McCalls 

Sports  Illustrated 
National  Geographic 
Ladles  Hcane  Journal 
U.  Ss  News  & World  Report 
Hot  Rod 


(n  * 

13,291) 

Boys 

Girls 

lvj 

48.1 

47.4 

47.6 

30.3 

28.2 

29.6 

25.8 

28.2 

26.7 

21,6 

18.1 

1^.7 

,1 

24.1 

13.1 

9.6 

13.9 

10.1 

10.9 

9.0 

7.1 

.5 

12.6 

7.2 

11.2 

.6 

5.8 

6.2 

4.4 

5.6 

.3 

6.7 

3.4 

4.2 

3cl 

2.5 

5.3 

.04 

2.3 

4.6 

.14 

2.6 

.03 

4.2 

2.3 

Grade  11 

47.8 

29.8 

27.8 
19.4 

13.6 

12.6 

9.1 

7.2 

5.7 

5.2 

3.7 
2.9 
3.0 

2.3 


Grade  12 
48.2 
28.1 
26.6 
23.9 
11.8 
12.7 
14.1 

6.2 

5.4 

4.9 

3.9 

5.6 
2.3 

1.7 


Sports 

Ingenue 


2.4 


1.8 


Table  92 


Extent  to  Which  Selected  Magazines  Are  Used  in  Classroom 
(n  » 1,331  teachers  responding) 


Percent  Responding 


Magazine 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Never 

No  Response 

Harper's 

4.5 

25,8 

63,4 

6.3 

Atlantic 

6,8 

32,7 

54,5 

6.0 

Reader's  Digest 

12,2 

32,5 

49,1 

6.2 

Literary  Cavalcade 

11,5 

21,9 

60.0 

6.6 

Senior  Scholastic 

3,5 

16,5 

72.3 

7.7 

Read 

2,9 

5,5 

82.6 

7.0 

Practical  English 

10,7 

24,3 

58.4 

6.6 

Newspaper 

10,8 

37,8 

40.4 

11.0 

Other 

7,8 

9,8 

26.4 

56.0 

What  is  most  disturbing  in  comparing  library  magazine  collections 
and  pupil  preferences  are  the  nmnber  of  highly  regarded  magazines  which  are 
absent  from  large  numbers  of  school  libiT^ries*  Seventeen,  ranked  fifth  by 
students,  is  absent  from  20  percent  of  the  libraries;  Look,  ranked  third,  is 
missing  from  as  many.  Hot  Rod,  Sports , and  Ingenue , rated  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  in  student  popularity,  are  present  in  only  43,  25,  and 
12  percent  of  the  libraries.  No  one  will  argue  that  absence  of  such  periodi- 
cals prevents  students  from  important  literary  experiences,  tut  such 
absence  may  indeed  contribute  to  the  lack  of  Interest  in  any  library  reading. 
Librarians  are  ob.iously  justified  in  excluding  periodicals  like  Playboy 
from  their  collections,  however  great  its  popularity.  But  questionable  is 
such  exclusion  when  extended  to  specialized  magazines  created  especially  for 
adolescents.  Such  magazines  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  non-academic 


students;  for  this  reason  there  is  a place  for  periodicals  like  HlFi, 

Opera  News , Western  Hcrsemaa>  Electronics  World,  Road  and  Track,  and 
perhaps  with  soae  student  populations.  Surf  Guide.  Thus,  one  of  the 
major  problems  identified  by  the  National  Study  is  the  ccsoparative  lack 
of  interest  of  high  school  students  in  school  libraries,  Unnecessarily 
restrictive  limitations  on  the  collection  of  periodicals 
to  this  lack  of  interest. 

Even  more  disturbing  than  the  problem  of  selectivity  of  periodical 
collections  is  the  uncertain  quality  of  the  book  collections  even  in  the 
Study’s  better  English  programs.  Concern  about  the  adequacy  of  the  school 
library,  as  a jource  of  books  for  personal  reading,  led  the  project  staff 
to  develop  a check  list  of  fifty  titles  as  one  method  of  assessing  the  nature 
of  the  collections.  Tlie  check  list  (Instrument  No.  13)  was  based  on  titles 
which  gifted  college  students,  in  a recent  study  by  Whitman,  had  recalled 
as  their  most  memorable  high  school  reading  experiences,^  To  these  titles 
were  added  the  names  of  a few  mature  books,  some  of  which  (like  some  on  the 
Whitman  list)  had  often  been  qu*stioned  as  appropriate  for  reading  by  high 
school  students.  The  findings  for  eighty- four  of  the  Study’s  schools  are 
presented  in  Table  93. 

Not  surpri<^.ing,  perhaps,  is  that  the  one  book  mentioned  as  most 
significant  by  the  gifted  students  in  the  Whitman  survey,  Salinger’s  Catcher 
is  fche  Rye,  was  on  the  shelves  in  only  50  percent  of  the  school  libraries. 
Exodus  a the  number  two  reading  choice  of  the  students,  was  available  in 
^3  percent;  The  Ugly  American,  number  three,  in  75  percent;  I,ook  Homeward 
Angel,  number  four,  in  80  percent.  The  books  found  most  frequently  in  all 
or  almost  all  of  the  libraries  were  standard  ’’classics"  of  school  reading: 

7 , 

Robert  S.  Whitman,  loc.  cit. 
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Table  93 

Availability  of  Selected  Titles  in  School  Libraries 

(n  » 84  school  libraries 


Title 

The  Scarlet  Letter 
A Tale  of  T»70  Cities 
Return  of  the  Native 
Wutherlng  Heights 
Gone  vith  the  Hind 
The  Good  Earth 
Jane  Eyre 
Of  Human  Bondage 
Old  Man  and  the  Sea 
War  and  Peace 
The  Forsyte  Saga 
Les  Miserables ' 

Moby  Dick 
Pilgrim* s Progress 
Vanity  Fair 
Babbitt 
Ben  Hur 

Cry,  the  Beloved  Country 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
Animal  Farm 
Anna  Karenina 
To  Kill  a Mockingbird 
Crime  and  Punishment 
Way  of  All  Flesh 
Brothers  Karamazov 
1984 

Dr.  Zhivago 
Exodus 
The  Wall 

Advise  and  Consent 
Look  Homeward.,  Angel 
Grapes  of  Wral:h 
The  Ugly  American 
An  American  Tragedy 
Brave  New  World 
Heart  of  Darkness 
The  Once  and  Future  King 
A Death  in  the  Family 
Lord  of  the  Flies 
Tne  Magic  Mountain 
You  Can*t  Go  H(»ae  Again 
The  Sound  and  the  Fury 
Catcher  In  the  Rye 
The  Razor's  Edge 
A Portrait  of  an  Artist 
Franny  and  Zooay 
The  Stranger 
The  Fountainhead 
Atlas  Shrugged 
Generation  of  Vipers 


Percent  of  Libraries 
with  Title 

100 

100 

99 

99 

98 

98 

98 

98 

98 

98 

96 

96 

96 

96 

96 

95 

95 

94 

93 

92 

92 

92 

89 

88 

87 

85 

83 

83 

83 

80 

80 

75 

75 

74 

69 

68 

65 

61 

54 

52 

52 

51 

50 

49 

46 

37 

26 

23 

12 

. 10 


Number  of  Students 
Reporting  Book  Significant 


13 

13 

21 

7 

27 

5 

7 

6 

8 

18 

6 


20 

38 

8 

7 

7 

27 

19 

14 

13 

30 

18 

27 

9 

23 

17 


10 

5 


39 

6 

8 

7 

13 

2l 


n>e  Scarlet  Letter,  A Tale  of  ^ Cities.  Return  of  ^ Native,  Wutherlne 
Heights.  These  must  and  should  be  present,  of  course,  even  when  they  rank 
low  in  the  memories  of  our  able  student  readers.  Project  observers 
frequently  wished  that  more  librarians  would  spend  a portion  of  their 
replacement  budgets  to  purchase  attractive  new  editions  of  some  of  these 
standards,  rather  than  place  shopworn,  tattered,  sranetimes  poorly  printed 
copies  of  early  century  vintage,  alongside  crisp  and  inviting  new  works  of 
considerably  inferior  quality.  What  is  most  disturbing,  however,  is  the 
preponderance  of  modern  fiction  among  the  titles  available  in  not  more  than 
half  of  the  libraries : ^ Sound  ^ ^ Fury,  the  Razor’s  Edge  (ranked 
Sixth  by  students  in  the  Whitman  study),  A Portrait  of  ^ Artist  ^ a Young 
Man  (ranked  eighth  by  students),  Franny  and  Zooev  (seventh),  Camus*  The 

Stranger.  In  one  school  a staff  member  found  six  biographies  about  William 
Faulkner  and  not  one  book  written  by  himi 

The  teachers  and  usually  the  librarians  in  these  schools  claim  that 
they  are  either  "completely  free"  (13.2  percent)  or  "free  but  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  department  head"  (38.6  percent)  to  select  reading  materials 
for  the  students.  Yet  one  wonders  how  much  responsible  selection  is  actually 
being  practiced.  The  majority  of  English  teachers  prefer  to  have  their 
students  seek  books  to  read  from  the  schcol  library  (65.8  percent)  rather 
than  from  the  public  library  (12.5  percent)  or  elsewhere.  Why?  Because  it 
is  safer?  Yet  the  findings  emerging  from  this  Study  suggest  a dual  book 
culture  for  the  reading  of  young  people— the  acceptable,  safe  books  read  in 
the  school  library,  and  the  preferred  titUs  (sometimes  of  higher  literary 
quality)  which  can  be  found  in  the  public  library  and  read  on  one's  own  at 

home.  Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be.  But  one  wonders  how  students  will 
acquire  the  needed  help  and  guidance 


necessary  to  read  Faulkner  and  Joyce 


and  other  major  modern  writers.  Teachers  talk  much  about  using  our 
programs  in  literature  to  pass  along  to  young  people  our  common  cultural 
heritage.  Yet  part  o£  the  intellectual  heritage  of  i^erica  today  is  the 
vigorous  realistic  tradition  of  twentieth  century  writers.  Should  not  we 
find  better  ways  of  coping  with  this  tradition  in  our  schools? 

personal  Reading  of  Students 

To  obtain  detailed  information  on  the  personal  reading  of  students 
in  the  schools  of  the  National  Study,  a reading  questionnaire  (Instrument 
No,  22)  was  administered  to  six  classes  in  every  school  visited.  Some 
13,291  usable  questionnaires  were  processed,  52  percent  from  girls,  48 
percent  from  boys.  Of  the  students,  3,959  were  in  the  tenth  grade;  4,673, 
eleventh;  4,125,  the  twelfth;  and  the  grade  level  was  unlisted  for  734. 
Sixty“fovr  percent  of  the  students  considered  themselves  enrolled  in  an 
acadeiuic  course,  a percentage  probably  considerably  in  excess  of  what 
couaselors  or  teachers  probably  would  have  indicated;  15  percent  admitted 
taking  a general  program;  10  percent  were  enrolled  in  commercial  studies. 
However,  as  many  as  77  percent  on  the  questionnaire  said  they  planned  to 
continue  their  education  to  college,  a considerably  higher  percentage  than 
school  records  demonstrated,  but  indicative  of  the  climate  of  student 
opinion  in  these  schools  which  seem  to  place  a premium  on  academic  achieve-* 
ment  and  goals.  Uncertainty  about  college  plans  was  expressed  by  15  percent 
in  grade  10,  a percentage  that  decreased  to  10  percent  two  years  later;  a 
steady  10  percent  said  they  planned  not  to  go  to  college. 

Assuming  then,,  despite  the  atten^t  to  secure  a more  heterogeneous 
group,  that  the  sampling  represents  a preponderance  of  collage  bound  youth, 
what  do  the  results  suggest  about  their  habits  of  personal  reading?  First, 
they  suggest  that  students  devote  a substantial  portion  of  their  time  to 
personal  reading  as  well  as  to  study«t3rpe  reading  for  honework.  Tables  94 
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and  95  indicate  that  the  modal  number  of  hours  expended  weekly  for  both 
hcHnework  and  personal  reading  is  three  to  five  hours,  which  does  not  vary 
substantially  with  sex  or  grt ie  level.  As  night  be  expected,  terminal 
students  report  that  they  do  somewhat  less  ;'ersonal  reading  than  their 

OGGrs  rinllAcxp  ♦ 

» t: w ^ ^ w - y y 

that  they  devote  almost  as  much  time  to  reading  for  homework  as  do  the 
other  group. 

To  provide  insight  into  the  amount  of  time  students  devote  to  reading 
in  conq>arison  with  time  expended  on  other  activities,  some  2,317  advanced 
twelfth  grade  students  were  asked  to  estiioate  their  involvement  in  seven 
typical  activities  during  both  afternoon  and  evening.  Table  96  shows  that 
studying/reading  was  ranked  first  by  students^  followed  in  order  by  school 
clubs,  television,  and  home  csployment^  When  weighted  totals  are  ccn^>uted 
to  allow  for  differences  in  ranking,  the  heavy  emphasis  on  study/reading 
becomes  even  more  apparent.  This  apparent  devotion  to  reading  (not  unex* 
pected  of  advanced  high  school  students)  when  added  to  data  presented 
previously  to  Indicate  average  weekly  reading  time  of  the  students,  lends 
additional  support  to  the  claim  that  the  schools  are  t iademically  oriented. 

The  13,291  students  completing  the  questionnaires  w^re  asked  to 
Indicate  which  of  twelve  kinds  of  books  they  most  enjoyed  reading.  (The 
results  in  Table  97  e-re  categorized  according  to  sex,  grade  level,  and 
program.)  In  general,  the  findings  appear  to  agree  with  most  earlier 
studies  of  reading  Interests  of  adolescents  in  high  school.®  Certain 
changes  in  reading  intere&c  occur,  of  course,  as  individuals  progress  in 
high  school;  for  instance,  some  45  percent  of  the  students  like  to  reed 
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George  Korvell,  What  Boys  and  Girls  Like  to  Bead  (Norristown,  N.  J. : 
Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1958), 
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Table  96 


Rank 

Order 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Typical  Activltes  After  School  and  in  Evening  as 
Ranked  by  IX^elfth  Grade  Advanced  Students 

(n  « 2,317) 


AS  ® After  School 
EVE  “ Evening 
T = Total 


Number  of  Students  Ranking 


Activity 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Weighted 

Totals 

AS 

629 

517 

286 

111 

30 

63.23 

Studying  or  Reading 

EVE 

1.636 

234 

90 

32 

4 

96.54 

T 

2,265 

801 

376 

143 

34 

159.77 

AS 

455 

478 

245 

90 

4C 

51.46 

School  Clubs 

EVE 

33 

222 

202 

102 

47 

19.10 

T 

483 

701 

447 

192- 

87 

70.56 

AS 

84 

222 

184 

143 

88 

22.34 

Watching  Television 

EVE 

91 

512 

315 

192 

85 

39.17 

T 

175 

734 

499 

335 

173 

61.51 

AS 

183 

215 

191 

127 

45 

26.47 

EnB)loymeat  at  Home 

EVE 

72 

197 

182 

106 

66 

19.72 

T 

255 

412 

373 

233 

111 

46.19 

AS 

44 

133 

149 

89 

67 

14.44 

Clubs  Outside  of  School 

EVE 

48 

310 

271 

112 

72 

25.?^9 

T 

92 

443 

420 

201 

139 

40.33 

AS 

323 

142 

89 

54 

35 

25.93 

School  Athletics 

EVE 

20 

65 

101 

102 

46 

9.13 

T 

343 

207 

190 

156 

81 

35.06 

AS 

229 

86 

69 

43 

33 

18.15 

Employment  Away  from  H^e 

EVE 

127 

98 

70 

49 

42 

13.77 

T 

356 

184 

139 

92 

75 

31.92 
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detective  stories  in  the  tenth  grade,  but  only  36  percent  in  the  twelfth 
grade.  Conversely,  there  is  a hightit  interest  in  poetry  in  the  senior 
year;  only  14  percent  of  the  students  find  poetry  interesting  in  the  tenth 
grade,  whereas  22  percent  find  it  interesting  in  the  twelfth  grade.  Sport 
stories,  written  so  often  for  the  adolescent,  decline  in  interest;  28 
percent  read  them  in  the  tenth  grade,  only  22  percent  in  the  twelfth  grade. 
But  books  on  contemporary  problems  are  regarded  with  increasing  importance 
as  students  become  interested  in  social  and  political  matters.  In  the 
tenth  grade,  only  19  percent  of  the  students  evinced,  any  interest  in 
current  probl^s;  in  the  twelfth  grade,  32  percent  of  them  were  interested. 

\8  all  studies  of  adolescent  reading  interests  have  discovered,  there 
are  six  vital  interest  areas.  Some  47  percent  of  the  girls  are  interested 
in  detective  and  mystery  stories,  whereas  only  3S  percent  of  the  boys  show 
sny  interest.  However,  percent  of  the  boys  read  adventure  stories  in 
contrast  to  30  percent  of  the  girls.  And,  of  course,  70  percent  of  the 
Sl^^ls  are  interested  in  stories  about  romance;  only  6 percent  of  the  boys 
are  similarly  Interested.  To  be  es^ected,  44  percent  of  the  boys  read 
sport  stories,  only  8 percent  of  the  girls  read  them.  Fifty-one  percent  of 
the  girls  are  interested  in  books  on  biography;  only  33  percent  of  the  boys 
show  any  interest.  The  boys  seem  more  inclined  to  read  books  about  history, 
35  percent  as  opposed  to  30  percent  of  the  girls.  And,  again,  the  boys 
show  a greater  interest  in  science,  27  percent  as  opposed  to  9 percent  of 
the  girls. 

To  further  distinguish  the  motivations  and  interests  of  the  young 
people  in  the  Study,  students  were  asked  to  indicate  in'which  of  four  ways 
they  would  prefer  to  be  remembered  after  their  high  school  careers  ended: 
as  a brilliant  student,  as  a good  athlete,  as  a leader  in  activities,  as 
popular  cwng  students.  These  categories  were  patterned  on  student  choices 
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used  by  Martin  in  his  Pratt  Library  study.  He  reported  that  the  choices  in 

order  were  32.5  percent  for  "popular  among  students,"  30.3  percent, 

"brilliant  student,"  19.4  percent  "leader  in  activities,"  and  17.6  percent 

9 

"good  athlete."  The  responses  of  students  in  the  National  Study,  presented 
in  Table  98,  differ  considerably;  the  high  ranking  of  "brilliant  student" 
by  approximately  one-third  of  than  indicates  both  the  selective  nature  of 
the  students  sampled  and  their  academic  motivations.  In  all  probability, 
the  same  motivation  th^t  leads  these  students  to  reading  leads  also  to  their 
interest  in  academic  achievement* 

An  examination  of  the  reading  patterns  of  students  expressing  these 
different  motivations  reveals  a few  interesting  differences  (Table  98),  As 
might  be  expected,  those  who  wished  to  be  remembered  as  "brilliant  student"" 
tend  to  do  slightly  more  reading  than  others,  followed  by  students  who 
desired  to  be  remembered  as  "leaders."  Those  concerned  with  athletics  and 
popularity  do  somewhat  less  reading,  although  the  differences  are  not  great. 
With  respect  to  preferences  for  specific  kinds  of  books,  however,  certain 
patterns  shift  dramatically.  Those  students  Interested  in  athletics  retain 
their  interest  in  sports  stories  (60.7  percent)  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
other  groups  (only  18.3  percent  of  the  "brilliant"  students  and  16.1  percent 
of  the  "leaders"  prefer  such  reading).  The  "athletes"  also  reject  stories 
of  love  and  romance,  poetry,  and  to  a lesser  extent,  biography,  in  constrast 
to  the  other  groups  which  express  far  greater  interest  in  such  reading.  So 
pronounced  are  some  of  these  differences  that  they  suggest,  of  course,  real 
differences  in  interests  and  values  underlying  the  student  choice.  Sports 
stories,  adventure  and  war  stories,  and  humorous  stories  are  the  preferred 
s<.  lections  of  the  would-be  athletes.  Those  who  wished  to  be  remembered  as 
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Table  98 

Reading  Habits  of  Students  Divided 
According  to  How  They  Want  to  Be  Remembered 


Reading  Each  Week 
for  Homework 


Brilliant 

Student 


Good 

Athlete 


Leader  in 
Activities 


Popular  among 
Students 


i-'  V- 


I i 


!- 


Number  Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

j 

Less  than  1 Hour 

180 

4.01 

18o 

10.49 

81 

2.60 

246 

7.23 

\l 

1-2  Hours 

573 

12.77 

424 

23.65 

424 

13.62 

640 

18.80 

3-5  Hours 

1,855 

41.34 

767 

42.78 

1,370 

44,02 

1,524 

44.77 

1 1 

6-10  Hours 

1,341 

29.89 

330 

18.40 

941 

30.24 

758 

22.27 

+ 10  Hours 

481 

10.72 

67 

3.74 

266 

8.55 

203 

5.96 

1 

Reading  Each  Week 
Other  than  Homework 

Less  1 Hour  716 

15.96 

531 

29.62 

498 

16,00 

817 

24.00 

1=2  Hotrs 

1.28b 

28.71 

558 

31,12 

1,014 

32.58 

1,066 

31.32 

' 1 

3-5  Hours 

1,541 

34.34 

472 

26.32 

1,095 

35.19 

1,032 

30.32 

1 

6-10  Hours 

633 

14.11 

167 

9.31 

372 

11.95 

311 

9.14 

I 

+ 10  Hours 

283 

6.31 

52 

2.90 

120 

3.86 

157 

4.61 

I 

Kinds  of  Books 
Preferred 

Detective  and 
Mystery  Stories 

1,799 

40.09 

665 

37.09 

1,305 

41.93 

1,543 

1 

45.33 

V 

f ' 

f 

J 

> 

Adventure,  War, 
Sea  Stories 

2,050 

45.69 

1,181 

65.87 

1.277 

41.03 

1,456 

42.77 

Romance,  Love 
Stories 

1,743 

38.85 

194 

10.82 

1,576 

50.64 

1,597 

46.92 

p- 

i. 

■<<  ‘ 

Humorous  Stories 

2,786 

62.09 

933 

52.04 

2,131 

68,48 

2,195 

64.43  1 

Science  Fiction 

1,668 

37.17 

701 

39.10 

923 

29.66 

1,101 

32.34 

h 

Sports  Stories 

865 

19.28 

1,089 

60.^4 

501 

16.10 

775 

22.77 

Poetry 

1,062 

23,67 

106 

5.91 

697 

22.40 

495 

14.54 

Biography 

2,090 

46.58 

547 

30.51 

1,564 

50.26 

1,289 

37.87 

; 

Books  on  History 

1,735 

38.67 

495 

27,61 

1,052 

33.80 

803 

23.59 

Books  un  Current 
National  or 

1,353 

30.15 

276 

15.39 

916 

29.43 

597 

12.54 

World  Problems 
Science  Books 

1,121 

24.98 

288 

16.06 

441 

14.17 

394 

11.57 

Other 

1,097 

24,45 

301 

16.79 

678 

21.79 

679 

19.95 

■ 

[ '' 
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“brilliant  students"  Tend  to  choose  humorou&  stories,  biography,  and  stories 
of  war  and  adventure.  Those  seeking  “popularity**  choose  humorous  stories, 
stories  of  romance,  and  detective  and  mystery  stories;  whereas  students  ^ho 
wished  to  he  remembered  as  “leaders  in  activities"  share  the  interest  in 
humorous  stories  and  love  stories  but  choose  biography  as  the  third  major 

^ j9  - t a 

A comparison  was  also  made  of  the  personal  reading  of  college  bound 
and  ncu'college  students.  Understandably,  those  with  college  plans  spend 
more  time  reading  for  both  homework  and  personal  purposes.  Twenty-nine 
percent  of  the  college  bound  read  six  to  ten  hours  per  week  as  opposed  to 
17  percent  of  the  non-college  students;  only  4 percent  of  the  college  students 
read  less  than  one  hoar  per  week  as  opposed  to  13  percent  of  the  non-college 
students.  Fifty- two  percent  of  the  college  bound  spend  more  than  three  hours 
per  week  on  personal  reading,  ecmqpared  with  only  40  percent  of  the  non- 
college bound  students.  Non-college  students  seem  to  prefer  fictional  books; 
48  percent  of  them  admit  that  they  like  to  read  detective  and  mystery  novels, 
56  percent  like  novels  of  romance.  Comparable  percentages  for  the  college 
bound  are  39  and  36  percent.  The  college  students  show  a greater  interest 
in  history,  current  problems,  ahd  science,  with  46,  36,  and  28  percent 
expressing  interest  in  reading  in  these  areas,  compared  with  31,  18,  and 
10  percent  of  the  non-college  students. 

Guided  and  Required  Reading 

cSSSSSS  SSSnSSESSSSSSmSSS 

The  evidence  is  substantial,  then,  that  students  are  reading  a great 
number  of  books  and  periodicals.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  they  are 
reading  what  is  recommended.  Tables  64,  65,  and  66  (Chapter  XV)  indicate  a 
marked  difference  between  what  students  judge  as  significant  in  reading  and 
what  their  teachers  require.  No  teacher  should  accept  unequivocally  the 
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reading  habits  of  students,  and  findings  reveal  that  most  programs  must 
strive  to  establish  a mediate  point  betveen  student  reading  desires  and 
teacher  prescription.  Too  many  books  are  habitually  taught  in  our  schools 
which  do  not  have  a significant  effect  on  student  readers.  If  students  are 
to  develop  a "permanent”  love  for  reading,  then  they  must  respond  positively 
to  much  of  what  they  read.  Although  many  standard  selections  introduced 
in  high  school  programs  can  generate  a favorable  response,  as  student 

comments  in  group  interviews  suggested,  other  selections  surely  do  not  do 
this. 

Table  64  (Chapter  IV)  gives  a list  of  books  recoimnended  by  students  in 
advanced  twelfth  grade  classes  to  be  added  to  the  English  program.  These 
same  students  were  asked,  also,  to  list  those  books  and  authors  especially 
significant  in  their  own  minds.  Table  65  gives  the  tabulation  of  the  lists 
of  titles;  Table  99  j;ives  a list  of  the  authors.  From  their  responses, 
two  disparate  points  become  immediately  obvious:  students  find  significant 

those  works  which  are  contemporary,  but  many  of  those  works  required  of  all 
college  preparatory  students  are  not  included  or  only  incidentally  included. 
Half  of  the  first  fifteen  authors  mentioned  by  advanced  students  are 
contemporary,  including  the  first  six  titles,  although  many  responded 
favorably  to  certain  standard  works.  Since  the  most  significant  author 
listed  by  them  is  Shakespeare,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  three  most 
coasnon  works  required  in  coll^g^  preparatory  classes  are  Macbeth.  Julius 
Caesw,  and  tolet  (Table  62),  However,  the  fourth  and  fifth  most  commonly 
required  works,  Silas  Marner  and  jHie  Scarlet  Letter,  do  not  appear  on  the 
list  of  significant  titles;  and  only  Hawthorne  appears  on  the  list  of 
authors,  tied  for  24.5  as  a result  of  six  listings  out  of  a possible  2,317, 

It  is  quite  clear  that  not  arl  great  literature  elicits  immediate  favorable 
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Table  99 


Authors  Most  Often  Mentioned  as  Significant  by 
Advanced  Twelfth  Grade  Students 
(n  « 2,317  students) 


Number 

Number 

Rank 

Times 

Rank 

Times 

Order 

Author 

Mentioned 

Order 

Author 

Mentioned 

•« 

1 

Shakespeare,  William 

101 

38 

Eliot,  T.  S. 

3 

2 

Steinbeck,  John 

92 

39 

Galsworthy,  John 

3 

3 

Hemingway,  Ernest 

50 

40 

Huxley,  Aldous 

3 

A 

Dickens,  Charles 

20 

41 

Kafka,  Franz 

3 

5 

Hardy,  Thomas 

18 

42 

Maurier,  Daphne  de 

3 

6 

Faulkner,  William 

17 

43 

Rand,  Ayn 

3 

7 

Lewis,  Sinclair 

15 

44 

Russell,  Bertand 

3 

8 

Twain,  Mark 

15 

45 

^arte,  Jean  Paul 

3 

9 

Dostoievsky,  Fedor 

14 

46 

Wilder,  Thornton 

3 

10 

Buck,  Pearl  S. 

■1 1 
Jk  Ji. 

/.  -7 
*t  / 

Alcott,  Louisa  May 

2 

11 

Conrad,  Joseph 

11 

48 

Balzac,  Honore 

2 

12 

Foe,  Edgar  Allen 

11 

49 

Blake,  William 

2 

13 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo 

10 

50 

Carroll,  Lewis 

2 

14 

Frost,  Robert 

9 

51 

Samuel  Clemons 

2 

15 

Salinger,  J.  D. 

9 

52 

Caton,  Bruce 

2 

16 

Camus,  Albert 

8 

53 

Ferber,  Edna 

2 

17 

Costain,  Thomas 

8 

54 

Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott 

2 

18 

Maugham,  Somerset 

8 

55 

Fleming,  Ian 

2 

19 

Shaw,  George  Bernard 

8 

56 

6ide,  Andre 

2 

20 

Wolfe,  Hiomas 

8 

57 

Goldman,  Arthur 

2 

21 

Baldwin,  James 

6 

58 

Keller,  Helen 

2 

22 

Dooley,  Tom 

6 

59 

Kipling,  Rudyard 

2 

23 

Douglas,  Lloyd  C. 

6 

60 

Mill,  John  Stuart 

2 

24 

Dreiser,  Theodore 

6 

61 

Milton,  John 

2 

25 

Hawthorne-  Nathaniel 

6 

62 

Packard,  Vance 

2 

26 

Joyce,  James 

6 

63 

Remarque,  Erich  Marla 

2 

27 

London,  Jack 

6 

64 

Stevenson,  Robert  L. 

2 

28 

O'Neil,  Eugene 

6 

65 

Stuart,  Jesse 

2 

29 

Austin,  Jane 

5 

66 

Thoroau,  Henry  - 

2 

30 

Roberts,  Kenneth 

5 

67 

Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord 

2 

31 

Tolstoy,  Leo 

5 

68 

Warren,  Robert  Penn 

2 

32 

Bronte,  Emily 

4 

69 

Wells,  H.  6. 

2 

33 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey 

4 

70 

Whitman,  Walt 

2 

34 

Stone,  Irving 

4 

71 

Wilder,  Thornton 

2 

35 

Caldwell,  Taylor 

3 

72 

Wordsworth,  William 

2 

36 

Cronin,  Dr.  A.  J. 

3 

73 

Wouk,  Herman 

2 

37 

Cummings,  e.  e. 

3 

___ — ^ . 
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reactions  in  readers  or  favorable  reactions  at  all.  But  confronted  with 


evidence  that  the  students  in  the  Study  are  above  average,  that  they  read 


widely  and  well,  one  must  therefore  question  the  perpetuation  of  titles  in 


the  standard  literature  canon  of  schools--titles  which  do  not  arouse 


favorable  responses  in  any  but  an  Insignificant  number  of  students.  There 
are  so  many  otner  great  works  which  can  be  taught! 

The  next  four  most  commonly  required  books  show  a somewhat  hl^er 


rating.  A Tale  of  Two  Cities  ranks  thirty-five  as  a significant  title,  and 


Dickens  ranks  fourth  as  a significant  author.  T^  Return  of  the  Native  does 


not  rank  as  a title,  but  Hardy  ranks  fifth  as  an  author;  nor  does  Huckle- 


berry Finn  appear  on  the  list,  although  Mark  Twain  is  tied  with  Sinclair 
Lewis  for  7.5.  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  is  tied  with  A Tale  of  Two  Cities  for 
thirty- fifth,  although  Crane  himself  is  not  mentioned  as  an  author. 

But  where  are  the  other  authors  and  titles?  Not  one  of  the  first 


six  tit'^es  mentioned  as  significant  is  commonly  required  in  more  than  ten 


schools.  Hence,  teachers  cannot  Ignore  that  the  students  are  reading  these 


works,  nor  can  they  be  especially  proud  that  they  are  reading  them  without 
benefit  of  sensitive  guidance  and  direction*  Although  thirteen  schools 


require  Ihe  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  book  is 

t 

sufficiently  compelling  to  encourage  students  to  rank  Hemingway  as  the 


third  most  significant  author.  The  Old  Man  and  th^  Sea  is  listed  only  five 
times  by  title.  And  Steinbeck  is  second  only  to  Shakespeare  and  Grapes  of 
Hrath  is  the  fourth  most  significant  book  on  the  list.  But  neither  Grapes 


of  Wrath  nor  any  other  book  by  Steinbeck  is  taught  in  more  then  ten  schools 

I 

in  the  Study. 


The  discrepancy  is  graphically  represented  by  Table  64.  Cf  the 
fir^t  eleven  titles  listed  by  the  students  as  significant,  only  twenty-five 


:mc- 


ic  i.  ^ 


isSs 


* ' ' ' ' / 


ui..r»i  I.  


schools  require  any  one  of  them  for  college  preparatory  classes,  although 
teachers  in  departoent  interviews  often  cited  these  titles  as  examples  of 
modern  books  being  taught.  Perhaps  this  underlying  contradiction  is  bssed 
on  reluctance  of  schools  to  place  such  titles  on  formal  lists  of  required  books, 
because  of  cen£;orship  controversies.  But  as  revealed  by  classroom  observation, 
individual  teachers  are  willing  and  ablw  to  teach  them  in  an  unpublicized 
manner.  Basically,  then,  the  schools  portray  themselves  as  being  timid — an^ 
one  must  ask,  of  course,  what  great  virtue  there  is  in  being  timid  here. 

Table  66  (Chapter  IV)  lists  books  judged  significant  by  tenth  grade 
terminal  students.  Again,  those  books  listed  by  the  students  high  on  the 
scale  are  modern  in  character,  except  Silas  Marner  and  A Tale  of  Two  Cities 
(both  among  the  first  seventeen)  which  could  be  considered  traditional 
choices  of  many  English  departments.  In  department  interviews,  teachers 
cited  To  Kill  a Mockingbird  sixteen  times;  The  Pearl,  six  times;  The  Old 
Man  and  Sea,  three  times;  and  The  Ugly  American,  twice.  Excluded  from 
the  list  are  many  books  which  are  being  read  and  fully  enjoyed  by  the 
students.  Nonetheless,  because  of  the  concern  that  teachers  express  about 
inadequacies  in  the  programs  for  terminal  students,  it  is  possible  with 
such  a list  to  provide  a sound  basis  for  reorganizing  the  program  in 
literature  for  terminal  students. 

Frexn  the  same  questionnaire  administered  to  advanced  twelfth  grade 
students,  investigators  were  able  to  determine  the  kinds  of  criteria  students 
used  in  selecting  the  books.  Table  100  ranks  2,286  student  responses  to 
sources  of  recommendations  for  their  reading.  A little  surprising,  on  the 
basis  of  earlier  studies,  is  the  finding  that  students  relied  heavily  on 
teacher  reconmendations  and  on  book  lists  provided  by  the  school  and  teachers. 

It  must  be  remembered,  of  coarse,  that  findings  here  for  the  most  part 
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involve  good  students  of  good  teachers  in  good  schools  and  reflect,  perhaps, 
the  best  possible  teacher-student  islationship.  Still  the  discovery  is 
promising  that  teachers  can  have  this  important  effect. 

The  students  ?/Lsc  relied  heavily  on  the  recommendations  of  fellow 
students.  The  power  of  the  peer  group  is  manifest  in  recommending  (and  in 
loaning)  books;  this  suggests  the  source  of  the  books  listed  as  significant 
.y  advanced  twelfth  grade  students  (Chapter  IV,  Table  65)  but  not  taught  by 
uhe  department.  The  fact  that  the  librarians  were  not  considered  as  primary 
sources  of  recommendation  is  further  evidence  of  :he  rejection  by  students 
o"  school  libraries  and  librarians,  A good  librarian's  influence  may  be 
indirect,  of  course— through  the  teacher,  through  displays,  through  the 
preparation  of  book  lists. 

The  data  compiled  from  student  responses  in  the  Study  thus  suggests 
that  students  not  only  engage  in  extensive  personal  reading,  but  that  the 
nature  of  this  reading  is  greatly  influenced  by  their  teachers.  Although  in 
selecting  books  for  instructional  purposes,  the  teachers  may  too  seldom 
consider  the  preferences  of  students,  particularly  terminal  students,  their 
personal  recommendations  still  have  a measureable  effect. 

Soma  supplementary  studies  of  selected  schools  indicated  also  the 
potential  effect  of  classrorm  procedures  on  students'  personal  reading. 
Reported  earlier  in  this  chapter  were  findings  indicating  that  when  t-ie 
English  teacher  urges  students  to  use  public  or  school  libraries,  the  use  of 
these  libraries  Increases  only  slightly.  More  dramatic  is  the  increase 
(7  percent,  according  to  student  reports)  in  the  reading  of  paperbacks 
resulting  from  teacher  recommendations.  From  descriptive  material  supplied 
by  project  observers,  one  suspects  that  the  increase  i?  far  larger  in 
schools  which  have  paperback  bookstores,  whether  organized  by  the  librarian, 
business  department,  studen  counc:  1,  or  English  department.  One 


comparatively  new  school  of  approximately  1,500  students  reported  having 
sold  27,000  individual  paperbacks  during  a five  month  period  from  September 
to  January,  (There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  exceptionally  high  total 
was  partly  influenced  by  the  paucity  of  its  library  collection,  but  the 
figure  seems  remarkable  under  any  circamstances.) 

The  investigators  can  report  no  evidence,  however,  to  indicate  that 
the  use  of  classroom  libraries  increases  the  personal  reading  of  students, 
although  such  libraries  provide  for  teachers  an  Important  means  of  guiding 
personal  reading.  Practices  were  compared  in  ten  schools  in  which  a high 
percentage  of  teachers  reported  classroom  libraries  to  be  essential  and  ten 
schools  in  which  teachers  reported  single  anthology  texts  to  be  basic.  No 
significant  differences  were  found  in  the  amount  of  time  etudsuts  allot 
either  for  homework  or  for  personal  reading;  and  differences  in  reading 
preferences  were  slight  and  insignificant.  If  there  was  any  notable  differ** 
ence,  students  in  classes  in  which  required  reading  was  confined  to  an 
anthology  expressed  interest  in  a greater  variety  of  reading  topicr,  perhaps 
to  satisfy  a personal  demand  not  satisfied  by  the  restrictive  instructional 
program. 

In  one  important  area,  however,  the  investigators  did  discover 
important,  albeit  inconclusive,  evidence  of  the  impact  of  instructional 
emphases  on  personal  reading.  The  questionnaire  (Instrument  No,  21) 
asked  teachers  to  indicate  whether  they  believed  either  the  literature 
program  cr  the  composition  program  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
successful  preparation  of  outstanding  students  in  English,  Practices  in 
schools  that  teachers  rated  high  in  literature  were  ccxapared  with  practices 
in  schools  rated  hi^i  in  con^osition.  Surprisingly,  in  schools  rated  high 
in  composition,  T/esults  indicated  an  increase  of  7 or  8 percent  in  the 
amount  of  time  students  devote  to  homework  reading  and  personal  reading. 


The  finding  might  well  serve  as  the  basis  for  separate  study.  To  the  project 
staff  members,  an  explanation  of  this  result  may  lie  in  the  greater  emphasis 
on  the  formulation  and  communication  of  ideas  in  programs  strong  on 
composition.  Forced  to  seek  and  evaluate  ideas  so  that  they  may  strengthen 
their  own  writing,  students  read  widely.  In  many  of  the  programs  rated 
high  in  literature  by  teachers  (not  necessarily  by  project  observers  who 
frequently  used  different  criteria  to  assess  strength  in  literature  programs) 
a rigorous  program  restricted  often  to  a single  series  of  texts  or  books  may 
sometimes  fail  to  generate  interest  in  discovering  ideas.  Moreover,  in 
some  literature  programs ^ requirements  are  so  demanding  that  students  have 
little  time  to  pursue  their  own  reading  choices. 

Summary 

Wide  reading  of  many  kinds  of  books  is  characteristic  of  students  in 
the  schools  embraced  by  the  National  Study.  Library  conditions  in  these 
schools,  if  not  satisfactory  conq)ared  to  national  standards  established 
by  the  American  Library  Association,  are  considerably  better  than  in  typical 
American  high  schools.  Despite  these  better  collections,  however,  the 
school  librarians  seem  not  to  be  reaching  students  as  one  might  hope. 

Students  repeatedly  state  a preference  for  use  of  the  public  libraries, 
especially  to  obtain  books  for  personal  reading.  Careless  or  highly 
restrictive  selections  of  books  and  magazines  may  partially  explain  the 
dominant  student  preference  for  public  library  collections,  as  a few 
selective  studies  demonstrate.  Another  complex  factor  affecting  student 
preferences  is  the  relationship  between  size  of  the  school  book  collection 
and  student  approval  of  the  collection.  Teachers  are  inclined,  moreover, 
to  urge  use  of  the  school  library  if  the  book  collectir  i is  of  respectable 
size,  and  when  they  do  recommend  the  library  or  book  use  (whether  paperbacks. 
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public  or  school  library),  the  students  normally  respond.  Perhaps 
surprisingly,  the  advanced  twelfth  grade  students  interviewed  for  the  Study 
Indicated  that  their  teachers  are  the  greatei^t  influential  factor  in  the 
choice  of  their  books.  For  this  reason,  teachers  of  English  need  to 
recognize  their  potential  Influence  and  to  consider  more  carefully  the 
reading  interests  of  young  people  in  the  planning  of  required  literature 
programs.  The  respective  findings  of  the  Study  suggest  a considerable 
range  of  literary  works  of  good  quality  to  which  students  respond  favorably. 
More  concern  in  instructional  programs  that  include  major  contemporary 
writers  is  important  if  able  s^dents  are  to  receive  meaningful  assistance 
in  interpreting  the  works  of  authors  like  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  and  Joyce; 
concern  in  programs  about  using  quality  selections  which  terminal  or  "slow" 
students  regard  highly  is  Important  if  these  students  are  to  have  mora 
and  deeper  literary  escperiences. 


o 
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CHAPTER  X 

EVALUATION  OF  lEARNING  AND  TEACHING 

So  varied  were  procedures  used  by  schools  In  the  Study  to  evaluate 
student  learning  and  teaching  effectiveness  that,  well  after  visits  to  most 
schools  had  been  completed,  a special  questionnaire  was  devised  in  order  to 
provide  some  data  on  the  extent  of  variability  (Instrument  No,  26),  The 
department  chairmen  were  asked  to  furnish  the  project  with  information 
concerning  the  comprehensiveness,  the  t3rpe,  the  content,  and  the  construction 
of  the  final  examinations.  Table  101-104  in  the  following  pages  present 
the  findings.  Most  obvious  at  first  glance  is  the  variety  of  procedures 
used  by  the  schools  in  testing  of  student  achievement  and  in  evaluating 
effective  teaching.  This  impression  does  not  change  upon  closer  examination. 

A majority  (59  percent)  of  the  schools  in  the  Study  report  no  portion 
of  the  final  examination  departmental.  This  number  explains  in  part  why 
many  department  chairmen  were  unable  to  answer  questions  concerning  the  type 
and  content  of  the  examinations.  In  these  schools,  department  chairmen 
explained  that  the  teacher  was  solely  responsible  for  making  the  final 
examination,  if  he  chose  to  write  one,  for  each  of  his  respective  classes. 
Almost  60  percent,  then,  of  the  schools  gave  evidence  of  lacking  one  way  of 
promoting  greater  articulation  between  grade  levels,^ 

Moreover,  the  writing  of  final  examinations  for  the  schools  which  do 
administer  departmental  exams  (42  percent)  involves  the  department  chairman 
in  only  eight  of  the  schools,  and  grade  level  chairman  in  another  six.  More 
common  is  the  departmental  examination  written  by  the  teachers  on  the 
respective  grade  level,  and  next,  that  written  by  all  the  teachers.  Those 
primarily  responsible  for  the  writing  of  departmental  examinations  should 

^See  the  discussion  on  the  use  of  departmental  examinations  in  the 
coordinating  and  supervising  of  instmction  in  Chapter  VIII. 
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indeed  be  the  teachers,  but  the  department  chairman  should  be  involved 
in  some  manner  so  as  to  insure  that  the  items  necessp'^y  for  proper  articu- 
lation betweexi  grade  levels  be  adequately  tested,  Parc  of  this  responsibility 
reflects  the  evaluation  of  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  program,  not 
simply  the  performance  of  the  student.  That  is,  if  students  consistently 
do  poorly  on  a test  covering  certain  areas  of  English,  the  course  itself  and 
not  the  students,  should  be  opened  for  revaluation.  At  the  same  time,  so 
that  each  teacher  may  preserve  the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  own  initiative 
in  the  classroom,  part  of  the  final  exar.Ination  must  still  remain  his 
Primary,  if  not  his  sole  responsibility.  And  yet,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
• fceo'C-'iers  of  English,  of  whom  there  are  great  numbers,  are  adequately 

prepared  in  techniques  of  measurement  after  having  completed  only  an 
introductory  course  in  educational  psychology  (and  this  introductory  only  in 
generic  terms)  to  allow  them  sole  responsibility  to  devise  an  examination 
which  will  evaluate  in  a few  hours  the  student  achievement  of  a year  iv  the 
study  of  English, 


Table  101 

ITie  Extent  to  Which  Final  Examinations  in  English  Are  Departmental 
(n  = 99  department  chairmen  responding) 


Portion  of  Examination 


All 


Number  oi  Schools 


11 


Part 

None 


31 

57 


More  agreement  occurred  concerning  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  final 
examination,  i.e,,  the  extent  to  which  the  examination  was  planned  to  test 
all  aspects  of  English,  At  least  71  percent  of  the  schools  reported  that 

r 

50  percent  or  more  of  the  year's  work  in  English  was  reflected  in  the  final 
examination  (53  percent  of  the  schools  reported  more  than  70  percent 
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Table  102 

The  Writers  of  Departmental  Examinations 
(n  ^ 42  relevant  responses) 

Rank  Writers  Indicated  by  Schools 

1 Teachers  on  Respective  Grade  Levels 

2 All  Teachers 

3 Department  Chairman  with  Help  of  Grade  Level 

Chairmen  and/or  Teachers  of  Respective 
Grade  Les^^els 

4 Grade  Level  Chairmen  with  Help  of 

Their  Teachers 

5 Department  Chairman  with  Standardized 

Examinations 


Number  of  Schools 
16 
12 


6 


6 


Table  103 


The  Comprehensiveness  and  Weighting  of  the  Final  Examination 


Percentage 

100 

90-99 

80-89 

70-79 

60-69 

50-59 

40-49 

30-39 

20-29 

10-19 


0-9 

Teacher's  Decision 
No  Answer 


Degree  of  Comprehensiveness 
of  Final  Examinations 
(n  « 97) 

21 

6 

8 

16 

7 

11 

0 


1 

5 
4 
1 

6 
ft 


Percentage  of  Final 
Grade  Reflected  Therein 
(n  * 96) 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

17 

41 

14 

1 

8 

o 


Other 


comprehensiveness) . Such  reports  are  encouraging,  although  one  wonders 
about  the  proportions  assigned  various  components  of  English,  That  is, 
the  literature,  which  seems  to  involve  52  percent  of  the  student  classroom 
activity  during  the  year  (Chapter  III,  Table  38),  may  very  likely  be 
handled  by  a few  essay  questions,  whereas  the  section  of  the  examination  on 


language,  which  occupies  only  13.5  percent  of  the  teaching,  may  well  account 
for  a part  of  the  final  exam  far  greater  in  proportion  to  time  spent 
learning  it  in  the  classroom.  The  argument  that  the  language  portion  of 
exs’Hii.nat ion  is  in  effect  some  type  of  minimum  essentials  test 


does  not  seem  /alid,  especially  if  the  student  finds  himself  being  tested 
for  something  he  felt  little  responsibility  to  learn  throughout  the 
semester. 

The  responses  concerning  the  type  of  final  examination  given  shows  a 
slight  edge  in  favor  of  the  essay  examination.  Forty-six  of  the  schools 
reporting  stated  that  50  percent  or  more  of  the  final  examination  was 

essay  in  nature,  whereas  only  thirty- two  reported  that  50  percent  or  more 
was  objective. 

In  content,  literature  has  the  distinct  edge,  as  reported  by  the 
chairmen,  supporting  major  findings  about  the  teaching,  but  contrary  to 
the  staff's  examination  of  selected  final  examinations  submitted  by  the 
schools.  An  iuJormal  study  of  these  samples  indicated  far  more  attention 
to  language,  especially  to  matters  of  usage,  than  to  literature.  Because 
number  of  department  chaicnien  who  did  net  feel  qualified  to  report 
on  their  department's  practices,  the  results  can  be  considered  only 
tentative.  And  yet,  that  very  vagueness  belies  one  truth  too  readily 
apparent-- that  evaluation  of  student  achievement  and  of  instructional 


For  a discussion  of  emphases  in  classroom  teaching,  see  Chapter  III, 
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effectiveness  emerges  as  one  of  the  areas  demanding  iamfcdiate  attention 
from  the  whole  English  profession.  Sloppy  methods  of  evaluation  belie  poor 
definition  of  goals,  a situation  in  which  articulation  between  grade 
levels  often  seems  to  be  subordinated  to*'studenfc  activity  without  definable 
purpose. 

Examinations  covering  minimum  essentials  to  be  mastered  at  a 
particular  grade  level  are  not  common.  More  than  70  percent  of  che  schools 
responding  do  not  require  such  tests.  Of  the  seventy- *5ix  schools  not 
testing  ‘’minimum  essentials,"  several  reported  that  they  tre  considering 
the  practice  but  as  yet  ?aave  no  examination  in  use;  others  had  tried  such 
practice  and  dl.5;carded  it. 

Table  105 

Frequency  of  Minimum  Essential  Examinations 

(n  « 97) 

Minimum  Essentials  Examination  Given 


Response 

Number 

Yes 

21 

No 

69 

No  Answer 

7 

Grade  Levels  at  Which  Minimum  Essentials  Examination  Given 

Grade 

' Number 

9 

5 

10 

12 

11 

11 

12 

6 

The  department  chairmen,  because  of 

the  *aature  of  the  task  ass 

them  in  filling  out  the  questionnaire,  took  the  liberty  to  include  many 

explanatory  notes.  Some  of  these  indicate  the  problems: 

1 don't  see  how  this  can  be  broken  down  In  general* 

Tenth  grade- »much  stress  on  language  skills,  both  directly  and 
throu^  short  composition  (usually).  Essay  questions  cover 
literature,  but  are  graded  also  for  form,  organization,  etc. 


Eleventh  grade«-inore  stress  on  literature  and  reading  areas- - 
but  still  some  formal  testing  lu  mechanics,  sentence  structure, 
terminology,  usage,  etc.  Essay  questions  graded  fcr  form  as 
well  as  content- -usually  based  on  literature,  Analysis  of  a 
poem  or  passage  often  given. 

Twelfth  grade— less  emphasis  on  formal  testing  of  mechanics -“more 
stress  on  literature  and  on  ability  to  organise  ani  discuss 
questions  given  on  literature. 

Our  mid-year  examination  is  our  ’’big”  examination.  We  have  time 
to  correct  them  carefully.  Our  end-of-the-year  exam  is  so 
limited  by  time. 

We  have  an  anarchic  system.  Presumably  final  exams  are  to  be 
given,  and  presumably  they  are  to  count.  Who  gives  them,  when, 
and  how  much  they  count  remains  a mystery.  Some  of  us  are  now 
struggling  to  establish  a little  order  out  of  the  chaos. 

Each  teacher  in  the  department  writes  bis  own  examination  questions — 
not  an  ideal  situation,  perhaps,  but  orders  are  orders.  I do  try 
to  discourage  objective  examinations,  not  always  successfully, 
since  I have  no  real  authority. 

New  examinations  are  made  as  curriculum  changes  develop.  For 
example,  we  are  (hopefully)  moving  toward  fusion  of  literature 
and  composition  courses.  This  requires  development  of  new 
examinations. 

One  department  chairman  in  two  paragraphs  outlined  a sensible  plan 

that  is  difficult  to  improve  on  and  deserves  fail  quotation: 

100%  of  the  final  examination  is  based  on  work  of  the  year; 
conversely,  however,  100%  of  the  year’s  work  is  not  covered  by 
the  final  exmnination.  From  our  point  of  view,  grammar  is  emphasised 
in  a functional  or  structural  way;  canposition  is  a continuous  thing 
throughout  the  year;  literature  is  both  intensive  and  extensive  with 
student  choices  in  many  areas.  The  final  examinatioi.,  therefore, 
reflects  the  student's  growth  in  writing  and  thinking  and  the  literary 
analysis  based  on  the  depth  study  which  he  has  made  as  an  individual 
choice.  We  do  not,  however,  attempt  to  take  all  the  works  of  all 
the  authors  covered  during  the  year  and  have  an  objective  test  to  see 
what  percentage  of  the  data  has  been  memorized  by  the  students. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a factual  answer  to  the  creative  attempts 
we  use  in  arriving  at  a final  grade.  To  begin  with,  the  final  grade 
is  an  evaluation  rat!  or  than  an  average.  We  do  not  take  the  final 
exam,  give  that  a value  of  X and  the  average  of  the  year’s  work  a value 
of  2X  in  arriving  at  Y as  the  final  average.  Since  our  grades  are 
called  evar>nations,  the  prirxlpal  expects  the  grades  to  make  sense; 
on  the  other  hand,  a student  who  has  caught  fire  should  not  be  handicapped 
in  a final  evaluation  and  graded  as  an  average  student  any  more  than  a 
great  author  should  be  considered  mediocre  because  half  his  books  were 
mediocre.  On  the  other  hand,  a student  who  began  well,  but  doesn't 
continue  his  dedication  to  hard  work  and  product on  cannot  expect  tc 
be  granted  an  evaluation  of  good  work  which  has  tapered  off  to  poor 
work. 
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A study  of  tho  sample  final  asramiaation  la  English  submitted  by 
eighty- five  departments  provided  the  project  staff  with  another  partial 
gauge  of  the  actual  goals  of  the  curriculum  in  English  i.i  the  schools 
visited.  As  the  tables  above  suggest,  however,  the  examinations  do  not 
reflect  completely  whet  each  teacher  hoped  students  would  derive  from  the 
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designing  multiple "Choice  after  multiple-choice  questions,  not  agreeing 
that  such  constitute  at  all  the  proper  type  of  examination,  but  acquiesing 
to  the  tradition  of  the  departmerc  or  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  time 


either  to  write  a better  exam  or  to  correct  a more  thoughtful  one. 

Some  interesting  insights  into  how  English  is  defined  in  many  of  the 
schools  in  the  Study  resulted  from  a prolonged  reading  of  the  examinations 
and  from  a frustrating  and  almost  frustrated  search  for  examinations  which 
might  reflect  efforts  by  the  teachers  to  test  what  department  chairmen 
and  the  teachers  themselves  declared  that  they  were  teaching.  English 
as  language  involves  almost  every  aspect  defined  in  Bloom’s  Taxonomy  of 
Educational  Objectives  on  both  the  cognitive  and  the  emotive  level, 
and  few  of  the  traditional  multiple  choice  questions  are  designed  carefully 


enough  to  test  more  than  one  of  the  several  different  levels,  cognitive 

3 


and  emotive,  at  a time.  Indeed,  in  an  objective  examination  of  one  hundred 
items,  if  only  one  level  were  tested  at  a time,  the  test  would  only  evaluate 
each  level  at  the  most  twice,  not  a large  enough  sampling  to  ensure  the 
evaluator  of  adequate  knowledge  or  lack  of  same  on  the  part  of  the  testee. 
One  of  the  problems  of  end-of- the-year  examinations,  then,  is  that  they 
may  seek  to  measure  too  much. 


Despite  reports  from  the  department  chairmen,  most  of  the  fi^al 


Benjamin  Bloom  (ed),  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives  (Hew  York: 
Tjongmans,  Green  & Co,,  1956). 
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exanainations  submitted  M tbe  Study  ^ere  objective  it  characterj»  and  the 
great  majcrity  of  these  quecrions  tested  rote  memory.  Often  they  seemed 
to  test  information  which  would  be  of  little  use  to  the  student  in  future 
years*  Typical  of  such  questions  is  the  following: 

William  Shakespeare  was  the  supreme  writer  of  the  Slizabethan 
Period  because  (a)  he  tells  the  actual  story  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  fo)  he  writes  of  the  conquests  of  English  in  the 
Hew  World,  (c)  he  writes  of  the  problems  of  the  throne  and  the 
tragedy  of  Elizabeth* s personal  life,  (d)  he  has  the  ability  to  make 
real  the  human  characters  of  the  Elizabethan  period  in  the  .actions 
of  daily  life. 

Obviously,  the  teacher  intended  the  students  to  select  (d),  but  the  only 
correct  answer  is  not  printed  in  the  text:  **<e)  none  of  these.”  Only 

a student  half-knowledge sble  about  Shakespeare  and  English  literature  could 
feel  satisfied  in  selecting  (d)r  A good  student  must  have  been  perplexed 
and  must  have  felt  that  scraehow  his  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  all  along  had 
been  faulty.  Possible  answers  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  reveal  the  teacher *s 
poverty  of  imagination  in  designing  plausible  red-herring  questions  and 
could  afford  little  discrimination  in  determining  degrees  of  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  Most  students  know  Shakespeare  was  not  a chronicler 
but  a dramatist.  Still,  had  answer  (d)  been  an  accurate  statement  of 
reasons  for  Shakespeare's  preeminence,  the  whole  item  would  be  relatively 
worthless  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  alternatives  to  teaq>t  the 
student  astray. 

Still  another  type  of  objective  question  is  inadequate  because  of  its 
grammatical  or  stylistic  flaws; 

A quatrain  is  (a)  six  lines,  (b)  eight  lines,  (c)  four  lines, 

(d)  t\^o  lines. 

No  quatrain  ^ four  lines.  It  is  either  four  lines  long,  or  four 
lines,  or  is  characteristically  a four  line  s tanza » Such  a comment  may 
seem  picky,  but  & student  who  is  in  the  same  examination  to  be  tested  on 
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his  usage  of  the  English  language  ought  to  be  given  the  benefit  of  exau^le 
before  he  comes  to  ♦'He  section. 

Questions  sometimes  test  items  and  knowledge  that  is  irrelevant: 

The  name  of  Jason’s  ship  was  (a)  Argo,  (b)  Argus,  (c)  Argos. 

.Perhaps  questions  of  this  sort  reflect  the  discipline  that  English  demands 

\ 

or  its  students,  but  if  so,  such  ought  to  be  used  sparingly.  Why  would 

\ 

one,\^however,  ask  the  following  question; 


TheN^hief  motive  for  reading  fiction  today  is  that  it: 

(a)Nhelps  pass  the  time 

pb^its  the  reader  to  examine  his  own  life  frcmi  different 
points  of  view 

(c)  enables  the  reader  to  see  his  own  problems  are  relatively 
unimpori;ant 

(d)  forces  tl^reader  to  think  about  problems. 

In  effect  this  teacher\ws  asked  his  students  a question  so  basic  to  English 
that  it  would  be  parallele^\^  a question  in  mathematics  that  might  read, 
•'Why  do  we  study  geometry?”  T^t^answer  to  the  question  should  become 
apparent  through  day  to  daywork  ih\English  literature  and  cannot  be  tested 


in  a single  final  examination  question  as  if  it  were  an  item  picked  up 


\ 


froa  a lecture  entitled  "Why  Literature?”  \ 

. 

Better  questions  take  v?hat  a student  has  ^^rned  and  test  it  in 
different  terms.  That  is,  the  following  question  cbuld  simply  have  asked 
"Who  wrote  The  Man  with  the  Hoe?"  But  instead,  it  re^s^;^ 

\ 

X 

The  writer  who  best  portrayed  the  hardships  of  far#xiife  in  the 
Middle  West  was  (a)  Harlin  Garland,  (b)  William  Dean  Howeilf , 

(c)  Edwin  Markham. 

Similarly,  one  question  tests  a student’s  practical  application  of  mb^^hor 
in  poetry  rather  than  his  ability  to  select  the  proper  poetic  device  us^s^ 
in  a line  of  poetry.  The  teacher  instead  asks  the  student  to  choose  the 
line  that  best  completes  the  figure  of  speech: 


\ 


\ 
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Better  to  drink  life  in  one  flaming  hour 
\nd  reel  acrosa  the  sun* 


Before  oblivion. 

1.  Than  sip  pale  years  and  cower 

2.  Than  climb  great  heights  and  tower 

3. >  Than  eat  dry  crumbs  and.  cower 

4.  TtAan  seek  bright  lights  and  power 

Perhaos  havlne  the  stndAnta  j-ho  V»o«f  l-s«o  4o  T.ir^  4 *!  A 4-1* 
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having  them  select  the  b^st  stance  of  poetry,  as  in  the  following j 

\ 

A,  Red  Robin  saw  the  'sun  to  rest, 

Then  gathered  slee^  to  line  h5>s  nestj 
I quickened  step  led'^.  evening  star 
Should  find  me  from  my  home  so  far. 

B,  The  sun  descending  in  the  west. 

The  evening  star  does  shine. 

The  birds  are  silent  in  their  nest. 

And  I must  seek  for  mine. 

Although  the  choice  of  '*3"  is  fairly  c%ear,  the  teacher  has  no  way  of 

being  sure  of  what  influenced  the  student’s  decision  as  he  does  in  the 

/ '\ 

question  where  only  one  line  is  in  doubts  th  that  line,  "eat  dry  crumbs" 
and  "sip  pale  years"  are  most  effective  in  determining  student  notions  of 
the  consistency  of  metaphor.  Any  choice  of  the  folder  would  pretty  well 
indicate  that  students  have  some  notion  of  metaphor,  but  one  not  yet  refined 
enough.  The  teacher,  consequently,  would  realize  whereih  his  failure  lies 
and  could  use  the  information  to  make  his  teaching  of  figures  of  speech 
more  effective  the  next  time  around.  Forcing  choices  of  this  kind  can  be 
a good  teaching  technique;  this  is  not  necessarily  synonymous,  however, 
with  good  testing  technique. 

^Itiple  choice  questions  are  worthwhile,  though,  and  can  be  used 
effectively  to  evaluate  what  students  have  learned.  But  questions  of  the 
sort  which  simply  test,  item  after  item,  the  student's  recall  of  what  he 
heard  in  class  or  of  what  the  Introduction  to  a particular  poem  said  seem 
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quite  v^jeless— tUey  miss  the  point  of  English  as  a subject  in  which  one 
"learns  about  other  people."  Rather,  students  seem  to  spend  their  time 
learning  about  the  authors'  lives  rather  than  abcut  their  own.  But 


multiple-choice  questions  aro,  still  useful  anc®  such  questions  as! 


Snow-Bound  is  an  idyll  because  (1)  it  describes  a pastoral 
scene,  (2)  it  states  the  ideals  of  democracy,  (3)  it  is  written  in 
an  elegant  style  (4)  it  describes  legendary  cha  /*ac  fcers . 


can  be  c(miblned  with  mv'‘tiple  choice  questions  which  test  a student 


response  to  a passage  such  as; 


Davis  [from  "In  the  Zone"]:  He  bends  down  and  r^jaches  out 

his  hand  sort  o'  scared- like,  like  it  was  somethin’  isng’rous  he 
was  after,  an’  feels  round  in  under  his  duds-“hidden  i.i  under  his 
duds  an*  wrapped  up  in  ’em  it  was— an’  he  brings  out  a black 
iron  box!  [Lines  spoken]  (a)  with  &n  air  of  sinister  mystery, 

(b)  with  great  fear,  (c)  with  marked  indignation,  (d)  with  great 
deliberation. 


Further,  such  questions  may  well  be  asked  as: 


A. 

B. 


My  husband  like!}  golf  better  than  I, 

My  husband  likes  golf  better  than  me. 
^(Jhich  might  cause  a serious  argument' 


A clever  dog  knows  it’s  master. 

A clever  dog  knows  its  master. 

Ku  which  case  does  the  dog  have  the  upper  paw? 


A, 

B. 


The  butier  was  asked  to  stand  by  the  door  and  call  the 
guests  naskos. 

The  butler  was  asked  to  stand  by  the  door  and  call  the 


guests  names V 


A, 

B, 


Do  not  break  your  bread  or  roll  in  your  soup. 

Do  not  break  your  bread,  or  roll  in  your  soup. 

Both  show  bad  manners,  but  which  is  harder  to  do' 


B< 


Everyone  I know  has  a secret  ambition. 

Everyone,  X know,  has  a secret  ambition. 

In  which  has  the  speaker  prieo  into  the  private 
life  of  his  friends? 


or  direct  questions  of  interpretation,  as  in; 


DUNCAN: 


Dismayed  not  this 
Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Ban<iuo? 
SERGEANT;  Yes; 

As  sparrows  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion. 

(sc»  ii.  Act  I) 


1 
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The  sairgeaat  means  that: 

A,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  w^re  greatly  dismayed  by  the  new 
assault,  like  timid  sparrows  or  hares* 

B,  The  new  assault  dismayed  Macbeth  and  Banquo  no  more 
than  sparrows  dismay  eagles  or  the  hare  the  lion, 

C,  Macbeth  and  Ban<|uo  fought  desperately,  like  sparrows 
against  eagles  or  hares  against  lions. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  teachers  observed  in  the  schools  in 
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their  students  responses  to  cjuestions  that  rose  above  mere  rote- learning, 

A test  composed  of  100  items  all  aimed  at  determining  how  well  the  stuaent 
did  listen  to  any  lecture  or  how  well  he  did  read  the  introductory  note  to 
s poem  (perhaps  ignoring  the  poem  itself,  urdess  it  were  narrative,  in 
wh««.,»  case  the  ferreting  out  of  names  and  places  becomes  fairly  important) 
generally  reflects  how  and  what  a teacher  teaches  and  the  level  of  competence 
he  expects  from  his  students.  The  teacher  who  used  the  trick  questions 
effectively  demonstrated  the  misconceptions  possible  when  poor  or  faulty 
punctuation  is  used  exercised  imagination  that  well  may  not  be  within  the 
ken  of  every  teacher,  but  he  also  demonstrated  graphically  for  the  student 
a real  and  immediate  need  for  proper  punctuation.  (It  should  be  stated 
that  all  of  the  questions  asked  in  the  examinations  may  not  have  been  the 
result  of  effort  by  teachers  in  those  schools  submitting  the  examination, 
but  someone  ultimately  does  deserve  the  credit  for  originality.) 

The  examinations  involving  fill-in  questions  dispLayed  a similar 
spectrum  of  pertinence  in  evaluating  student  understanding  of  what  has  been 
read,  with  perhaps  some  shift  toward  the  darker  end.  Indeed,  one  must  be 
quite  skillful  if  he  is  to  design  a question  which  requires  one  word  for 
an  answer— a word  that  becomes  obvious  to  the  conscientious  student  by 
thinking  through  the  content  and  context  of  the  question,,  B'or  instance, 

the  question:  ''Hmlst  in  s has  almost  innumerable  answers,  limited 

only  by  one  s powers  of  imagination  and  percipience,  but  more  specifically. 


m 
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perhaps,  by  tha  word  that  occurs  in  a students'  notebook  as  a result  of  a 
lecture,  refreshed  by  means  of  a five-minute  drill  at  the  beginning  of 
classes.  The  question,  ”A11  English  is  divided  into  two  main  categories, 
— ™-— ^ and  «”  will  leave  some  real  doubts  in  anyone's  mind  about  the 

answer,  although  one  should  reasonably  expect  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
answer  to  a £lVI«^n  misfit L7*I  f**  Vkiavr4«n/>  ^^  *!#«««««  4^  
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Again  l.hei€(  is  little  difference  between  the  flat  multiple^choice  questions 
described  above  and  the  following  questions: 

Ti^e  greatest  Shakesperian  dramatist  is  . 

He  wrote  three  kinds  of  drama,  , , and 


An  illustration  of  each  kind  is 
The  dates  of  his  life  are 


and  _ 


The  three  greatest  personal  elegies  are 
hy . and  


by 


by 


Is  the  first  question  a gift?  Did  the  teacher  intend  to  say  Eli-xabethan 
instead  of  Shakespearian?  Or  is  the  word  "Shakesperian"  a confuser?  Here 
the  ansv’er  is  obvious;  the  question  is  at  fault. 

For  the  most  part,  the  fill-in  answer  does  not  seem  effective  for 
testing  ideas  more  than  rjte- learned  in  nature « That  is,  even  in  the 
multiple- choice  questions  of  a more  discriminating  nature  the  optional 
answers  almost  uniformly  were  composed  of  more  than  one  word.  At  the  other 
end  of  this  continuum,  of  course,  is  the  essay  answer,  a testing  technique 
open  to  all  of  the  uses  and  abuses  that  other  examination  questions  seem 
capable  of. 

Some  essay  questions  submitted  were  neutral  in  character  and  allowed 
the  student  in  answering  a good  deal  of  either  ingenuity  or  flatness.  "In 
your  own  words  tell  the  story  of  Beowulf"  can  be  a good  or  bad  question 
depending  on  the  student.  But  questions  such  as 

Give  the  historical  facts  of  the  medieval  period. 
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Trace  the  growth  of  American  literature  from  its  hegiuning  to 
the  present  day*  Use  examples  to  support  your  statement* 

Literature  is  a reflection  of  the  people  and  the  time. 

Discuss  this  idea  as  it  pertains  to  American  literature. 

Be  specific* 

Discuss  the  development  of  the  novel.  In  what  century  was  the 
first  real  novel  written?  What  conditions  made  this  particular 
time  ripe  for  such  writing?  How  did  the  trend  in  purpose  and 
mode  change  as  it  progressed  from  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  nineteenth  to  the  twentieth* 

Show  ti  at  you  have  definite  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

In  a discussion  of  approximately  150  words  evaluate  the  movies, 
radio,  and  television  as  entertainment  and  informational  media. 

Mention  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  and  give  particular 
attention  to  their  suitability  for  the  presentation  of  drama  as 
compared  to  the  stage. 

demand  e^Lther  too  much  information  first  hand,  or  a good  memory  of 
secondary  sources  in  order  that  they  may  be  answered  properly.  Within 
limits  of  time  and  memory,  these  are  impossible— leading  as  they  do  to 
shoddy  thinking  and  clich4*ridden  writing. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  better  essay  gueshions  occurred  on  honors* 
and  advanced  placement  examinations,  and  yet  there  is  little  reason  such 
questions  might  not  be  modified  for  general  or  college  preparatory  classes. 
Generally,  they  were  characterized  by  very  specific  instructions  with  most 
of  the  laterials  for  the  answer  present  in  the  question.  The  only  ingredient 
left  out  was  the  student's  own  thought  or  critical  faculty.  For  instance,  in 
one  examination  which  gave  the  student  the  option  of  three  out  of  five 
questions,  one  question  read  as  follows: 

'•The  criteria  for  judging  the  interpretation  of  any  poem  are 
two:  (1)  A correct  interpretation,  if  the  poem  is  a successful  one, 

must  be  able  to  account  satisfactorily  for  any  detail  of  the  poem. • 

«*  It  most  fully  explains  the  details  of  the  poem  without  itself 
being  contradicted  by  any  detail;  (2)  If  mere  than  one  interpretation 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  all  the  details  of  the  poem,  the  best  is 
that  which  is  most  economical,  i.e.,  which  relies  on  the  fewest 
assumptions  not  grounded  in  the  poem  itself,”  English  Journal. 

September,  1962,  pp,  393-394.),  “ 
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Below  is  a short  poem  by  Emily  Dickinson.  It  is  commonly 
given  one  or  the  other  of  two  different  interpretations,  each  based 
on  a different  assismption.  The  two  assumptions  are  these: 

(a)  The  poem  is  descriptive  of  a garden  or  meadow  scene. 

(b)  The  poem  is  descriptive  of  a sunset. 

Using  the  criteria  above,  make  as  good  a case  as  you  can  for  an 

interpretation  of  the  poem  below,  based  upon  one  o£  the 

assumptions  (a  or  y . 

Where  ships  of  purple  gently  toss 
On  seas  of  daffodils. 

Fantastic  sailors  mingle. 

And  then— the  wharf  is  still, 

--  Emily  Dickinson 

Another  eKamination  for  a tenth  grade  class  was  organized  about  a poem: 

I,  Analyze  the  following  characters  using  the  line  opposite  each 
name  as  a point  of  departure. 

II.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  poem. 

Paul— in  Paul*s  Case 


What  happens  to  a dream  deferred? 

Does  it  dry  up 

Like  a raisin  in  the  sun? 

Or  fester  like  a sore-- 
And  then  run? 

Does  it  stink  like  rotten  meat? 

On  crust  and  sugar  over— 

Like  a syrupy  sweet? 

Maybe  it  just  sags 
Like  a heavy  load 
Or  does  it  explode? 

Langston  Hughes 


Miss  Brill 

The  looney  in  How  Beautiful  with  Shoes 

Sushka— The  Little  Angel 

Sponono— Tales  from  a Troubled  Land 


The  Umfundisi  in  Cry,  the  Beloved 
Country 


Such  questions  are  more  specific  and  differ  from  most  essay  questions 
in  that  they  do  not  demand  the  encyclopedic  knowledge  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  only  of  a doctoral  candidate  in  English  taking  his  written 
preliminary  examinations.  Some  examinations  are  made  even  more  difficult 
through  additional  requirements: 

Think  through  carefully  the  development  of  American  poetry  as 
exemplified  by  the  following  authors:  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whitman, 

Dickinson,  Frost,  and  Sandburg.  Organise  your  thoughts  and  then 
select  four  of  the  poets  end  write  an  essay  showing  the  contribution 
which  each  author  made.  Be  specific. 

In  writing  the  essay  make  a special  effort  to  use  gerunds, 
infinitives,  and  participles.  Underline  these  as  they  appear  in 
your  work.  The  quality  of  your  writing  is  mere  important  than 
the  length  of  your  essay.  First  make  an  outline  and  then  organize 
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your  thinking  from  the  items  in  the  outline.  Sentence  structure, 

grammar,  punctuation,  and  vocabulary  will  all  be  considered  in 
the  grading. 


In  some  ways,  the  attempt  to  test  both  literature  and  composition  is 
commendable,  but  the  special  reference  to  use  of  gerunds,  infinitives,  and 

participles  must  remain  somet^hat  suspect,  even  had  the  student?  just  finished 
studying  them* 


The  testing  of  composition  skills  for  teachers  has  always  remained  a 
problem.  Surely,  questions  which  ask  students  to  identify  sentences  with 
the  terms  simple,  complex,  conq>ound,  and  compound-complex  have  minimal  value 
in  deter,  ining  whether  the  student  has  a firm  grasp  of  sentence  structure. 
Other  questions,  however,  were  devised  by  teachers  with  a good  deal  of 


success: 


Amnesia  is  when  one  loses  his  memory.  This  sentence  (a)  should 
read  ...  the  loss  of  memory,"  (b)  contains  a misspelled  word, 
\c)  is  completely  correct,  (d)  is  incorrectly  punctuated. 


Licorice  is  used  in  drugs.  It  hides  the  taste  of  bitter  medicine. 
To  be  written  in  the  best  way,  these  sentences  (a)  should  be 
combined  into  a compound  sentence,  (b)  should  be  left  exactly  as 
they  are,  (c)  should  be  written  to  contain  the  phrase  "to  hide  the 
taste  of  bitter  medicine,"  (d)  should  be  written  to  contain  a 
noun  clause. 


or: 


Which  of  the  following  sentences  is  not  parallel? 

A.  The  ant  is  an  industrious  insect,  and  they  live  in 
highly  organized  communities. 

Be  They  ushered  us  to  the  door  and  asked  us  to  leave. 


Which  of  the  following  sentences  is  parallel? 

A.  Oscar  was  not  only  kind  and  generous,  but  also  a verv 
efficient  person. 

Be  Mrs.  Burke  told  me  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire  and  that 
I should  leave  it  in  the  office. 

C.  Following  the  trail  is  easier  than  cutting  through  the  woods. 

D.  Anyone  can  learn  to  paint  interesting  pictures  if  you  try. 


Which  of  the  following  is  not  a sentence? 

A.  By  staring  at  his  feet  while  he  was  at  the  board. 
A fine  mess,  this. 

A hamburger  with  French  fries,  please. 

Good  evening. 
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The  horn  is  sounded  at  the  entrance  of  a village*  It  produced  a 
general  bustle  among  the  people.  They  are  the  people  who  are 
waiting  at  the  inn.  The  inn  is  the  place  where  the  coach  stops. 

Directions ; Make  a complex  sentence.  Begin  with  the  first  statement 
changing  the  verb  to  a past  participle.  Let  the  second  statement 
follow  as  the  predicate.  Reduce  the  third  to  an  adjective  clause 
modifying  people  and  the  fourth  to  an  adjective  clause  modifying  inn. 

There  was  a problem,  t had  to  lift  the  piece  of  pie  out  of  the  plate 
The  piece  of  pie  was  big  and  juicy.  The-  plate  was  deep,  I wanted 
to  do  this  without  spilling  anything  on  the  tablecloth. 

Directions;  Make  a simple  sentence,  using  the  first  statement  as 
the  principal  clause.  Use  the  infinitive  ^ lift  as  a predicate 
nominative.  Place  modifiers  found  in  the  remaining  statements 
where  they  belong. 

Re  twisted  the  wheel.  He  twisted  it  frantically.  He  fed  as  much 
gasoline  as  possible.  He  hoped  that  the  shoulder  of  the  road  was 
firm.  Craven  swung  the  car  to  the  right.  He  swung  it  sharply. 

Directions ; Make  a complex  sentence.  Begin  with  a series  of 
inti.oductory  participal  phrases.  Combine  the  last  two  statements 
to  form  the  principal  clause. 

These  questions  require  that  a student  do  a bit  more  thinking  than  is 
usually  required  in  such  questions  casually  grouped  under  "usage"  as  this 
one: 

The  number  of  the  correct  sentences  are  to  be  encircled. 

1.  His  coat  lay  on  the  floor. 

2.  His  coat  was  laying  on  the  floor. 

3.  Lay  your  coat  here. 

4.  He  never  lays  awake. 

The  above  questions  do  have  their  value,  though.  The  close  syntactical 
similarity  of  alternatives  forces  the  student  to  think  more  about  the 
sentences  and  about  the  judgments  he  will  have  to  make  when  he  does  his 
own  writing. 

Testing  a student's  knowledge  of  total  composition  structure  is  an 
even  more  difficult  matter.  Some  possible  solutions  taken  from  tests 
are  suggested  here: 


Rate  the  following  thesis  statements  (1-5)  from  beet  to  poorest. 
Cciument  giving  reasons  for  your  choices. 

1.  Although  no  one  is  perfect,  Chaucer  presents  the  parson  as  a 
perfect  minister  in  thought,  ^crd,  and  deed*  The  parson  was 
a true  Christian  and  always  lived  by  the  Word  of  God. 

2.  The  parson  was  a good  man  from  the  church,  as  well  as  wise  and 
smart. 

3.  A nun  is  a woman  who  retires  from  the  everyday  world,  and 
devotes  hereself  to  religion.  In  comparing  the  early  day  nun 

to  the  prioress,  one  finds  that  Madame  Eglantine  is  a completely 
different  kind  of  woman  than  one  expects  a nun  to  be. 

4.  In  the  "Canterbury  Tales,"  Chaucer  portrays  Hubert,  the  friar, 
as  a beggar  friar  who  is  interested  only  in  his  own  wealth 

and  not  in  being  a servant  of  the  common  people,  as  most  friars 
of  his  day  were. 

5.  Attlcus  Finch  is  a well  known  and  liked  lawyer  in  a small  town 
called  Maycomb,  in  Northern  Alabama. 


Below  you  will  find  a group  of  numbered  sentences  out  of 
coherent  order  which  makes  up  £ unified  paragraph  when  they  are 
arranged  in  logical  sequence.  After  reading  the  sentences,  arrange 
them  in  order  so  that  the  revised  sequence  makes  up  the  proper  order. 
After  you  have  decided  on  the  correct  arrangement,  write  the  numbers 
in  the  blanks  provided  and  answer  the  questions  that  follow: 

1.  The  rising  importance  of  Leeds  has  attracted  the  notice  of 
successive  governments. 

2.  In  1841  there  were  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls. 

3.  They  boasted  loudly  of  their  increasing  wealth  and  of  the  immense 
sale  of  cloth  which  took  place  in  the  open  air  on  the  bridge, 

4.  But  from  the  returns  of:  the  hearth-money  it  seems  certain  that 
the  whole  population  of  the  borough,  an  extensive  district 
which  contains  many  himlets,  did  not,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
exceed  seven  thousand  souls. 

5.  Leeds  was  already  the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  of 
Yorkshire,  but  the  elderly  Inhabitants  could  still  remember  the 
time  when  the  first  brick  house  then  and  long  after  called  the 
Red  House  was  built. 

6.  Oliver  Cromwell  had  invited  it  to  send  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 
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7.  Charles  the  First  had  graiited  municipal  privileges  co  the  town. 


8,  Ihmdreds,  nay  thousands  of  pounds,  has  been  paid  do^n  in  the 
course  of  one  busy  day. 


Questions ; 

iv'  The  best  logical  order  of  arrangement  is 


2,  The  Sentence  above  which  can  best  serve  as  the  summary  sentence 


3.  An  appropriate  title  for  the  paragraph  might  be 


Yet,  most  of  the  testing  of  composition  and  language  devolves  into 
questions  on  usage,  spelling,  vocabulary,  and  the  like.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  these  shortcomings  may  be  that  what  is  tested  U what  is  taught. 
Surely,  the  evaluation  of  st^^ent  achievement  in  language  and  con^osltion 
will  become  adequate  only  when  the  teaching  in  those  areas  becomes  more 
realistic. 


Quite  possibly  the  reason  the  advanced  placement  and  the  honors 
examinations  seem  generally  better  is  that  the  advanced  placement  teachers 
tend  to  be  generally  the  best  in  the  school,  or  that  the  questions  appeal 
more  to  the  sophisticated  observer,  or  that  the  questions  seem  to  be  asked 
on  works  that  are  of  marked  literary  value. 


But  the  advanced  placement  teacher  quite  often  was  not  confined  to 
simply  that  class  of  student,  but  quite  often  taught  three  general  sections 
as  well*  Nevertheless  the  impression  remains  that  if  one  were  to  be  able 
to  look  at  all  of  the  examinations  given  by  these  teachers,  he  would  find 
the  examination  for  the  general  class  more  traditional  in  nature  than  the 
one  for  the  honors  group,  even  though  sometimes  the  students  cover  material 
of  comparable  literary  interest,  albeit  on  a more  limited  scale.  One 
argument  in  favor  of  the  teacher  doing  the  aforementioned,  however,  may  be 
that  the  general  classes  ere  a good  deal  larger,  thus  obviating  the 
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possibility  of  the  student- teacher  interaction  progressing  to  the  point 

wiisr©  the  thoughtful  essay-type  eisaniination  will  be  fruitful,  or  even 
practical. 

The  second  objection  is  more  difficult  to  answer,  A question  may  well 
appeal  to  a person  fond  of  English  as  a humanistic  study  when  it  requires 
some  type  of  literary  analysis.  And  yet,  when  the  alternative  offered  is 
”Kamlet  is  a «'*  one  can  appreciate  the  reasons  for  its  disfavor. 

In  some  ways,  the  discrcipancy  evident  in  t^e  Ujo  types  of  ejraminat^jp 
results  from  tw43  different  conceptions  of  what  the  course  is  for  the 
and  the  advanced  student.  The  honors  or  adivcsiced  placement  studept  /sAeapa 
to  be  given  that  opportunity  to  experience  what  many  specialists  hops 
English  means  when  applied  to  literature:  the  development  of  a person’s 
insight  into  how  a work  of  literature  operates  and  creates  its  effect— into 
how  a poem  means.  In  general,  advanced  students  seem  to  be  introduced  to 
the  facts  of  literary  history  only  when  these  facts  se©ned  relevant  to  that 
student’s  greater  insist  into  just  how  and  why  the  poem  was  written  as  it 
was,  into  why  it  operated  then  as  it  did,  and  now  as  It  does.  ^Jae  students 
read  and  think  about  literature  throu^out  the  semester,  and  that  Is  why 
when  the  final  examination  ccmes,  the  students  are  allowed  to  do  the  very 
same  thing  there  that  he  has  hem  about  for  nine  months.  Such  sn  intense 
approach  is  encouraged,  of  course,  by  small  classes v With  the  general, 
terminal,  or  even  regu/lar  college  bound  student,  however,  the  process  is 
quite  different.  One  wonders,  however,  whether  or  not  the  total  reason  is 
the  larger  classes;  rather,  the  suspicion  arises  that  B<Mi&  notion  of  what 
the  student  is  and  is  not  capable  of  doing  enters  in  here.  Perhaps  the 
abilities  of  these  students  are  being  undersold.  But  these  students  are 
introduced  to  literature  as  if  it  were  history.  If  tha  facta  of  the  author’s 
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life  or  the  age  are  not  tested,  the  "facts”  of  the  story  are.  How  the 
particular  work  of  literature  might  operate  is  swallowed  up  in  a supposed 
demand  to  cover  American  or  British  literature,  to  give  the  student  that 
all  important  familiarity  with  the  general  run  of  great  literature.  One 
can  sympathize  somewhat  with  some  of  the  reasoning  here,  A teacher  assumes 
chat  3 student  going  on  into  college  deserves  to  have  a nodding  acquaintance 
with  Chaucer’s  Prologues  and  if  that  student  is  not  going  on  to  college, 
somehow  that  demand  seems  more  and  more  insistent  because  that  student 
might  never  meet  the  Prioress  again.  The  argument  here  is  not  against  the 
teacher  teaching  the  Prologue ; rather  the  argument  is  against  the  notion 
that  along  with  the  Prologue,  there  are  two  hundred  other  major  Items  in 
English  literature  with  which  the  student  must  become  familiar  before  he 
can  leave  hi^  school.  The  result,  unfortunately,  too  often  is  a cultural 
literary  cram  course  in  which  the  student  battles  with  a sea  of  names,  dates, 
and  names  of  works,  always,  somehow,  feeling  Inadequate  because  he  realizes 
that  so  much  must  be  done  before  he  leaves  school.  Somehow,  this  notion 
does  not  esist  in  the  honors  or  advanced  placement  class.  Here  the  student 
is  allowed  to  read  and  digest  what  he  has  read.  Surely,  this  latter 
student  is  more  gifted,  but  the  powers  he  is  exerting  are  possessed  in  some 
degree  by  the  slower  or  average  student,  albeit  at  a less  potent  aM  less 
developed  level.  It  is  these  sensitivities  that  teachers  should  be  con- 
cerned with  rather  than  the  sensitivity  to  names  and  dates,  for  were  these 
names  and  dates  all  that  complected  English,  the  old  that  every  and  any 
teacher  is  a teacher  of  English  could  quite  easily  be  corroborated. 

The  third  objection  that  the  literary  works  used  in  the  advatu^ed 
placement  exsms  mi^t  have  made  the  questions  seem  ssore  appealing  because 
of  the  higher  literacy  quality  of  the  works  Is  not  valid.  First  of  all. 
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the  geneiTfil  classes  ere  in  feet  introduced  to  Hernlet*  They  ^ru  tn  xect 
introduced  to  Milton,  to  Keets,  to  Tennyson,  to  Austen  {elthougli  some  of 
these  authors  may  not  be  Introduced  to  the  slower  classes,  for  reasons  that 
are  here  accepted  as  quite  valid)*  But  what  happens  to  these  authors  in 
the  classroom  and  in  the  examinations  is  something  quite  different  fre^ 
that  in  the  advanced  classes*  Yet,  there  would  be  perhaps  little  wrong 
with  the  teacher  substituting  works  for  the  student  of  lesser  literary 
value  but  of  more  appeal  to  the  student  if  he  were  to  use  this  matetial  to 
teach  how  the  work  operates*  If  the  insight  into  tone,  characterisation, 
setting,  mood,  diction,  etc*, is  not  present,  then  the  worth  of  any  work  of 
literature  being  presented  to  the  student  is  irrelevant* 
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CHAPIKR  XI 


SPECIAL  PROBLSaiS  AND  STUDIES 


A msmber  of  different  topics  ere  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Of 
importance  in  interpreting  other  findings  in  the  Study  or  of  concern  only  to 
certain  specialists,  the  topics  are  neither  sufficiently  related  t:  other 
issues  to  justify  inclusion  velsewhere,  or  are  the  subject  of  special  studies 
by  the  staff  vhich  are  reported  separately.  The  following  topics,  then, 
are  discussed  in  this  chapter  as  a matter  of  convenience:  the  teaching  of 

speech;  ability  grouping  and  the  teaching  of  English;  characteristics  of 
outstanding  teachers  of  English;  some  differences  between  experienced  and 
less  experienced  teachers; influences  on  the  way  in  which  teachers  teach; 
attitudes  toward  English;  attitudes  toward  teaching  aids  and  learning 
materials;  and  attitudes  toward  selected  issues  in  the  teaching  of  English, 


The  Teachine  of  Speech 

^SCXaBDOi^BB  gPB 


When  teachers  of  English  in  the  schools  of  the  Study  were  asked  to 
rank  the  areas  of  English  according  to  their  importance  to  the  success  of 
the  English  program,  only  3 percent  ranked  "instruction  in  speech  and  oral 
expression"  first;  7.1  percent  ranked  it  second;  16.3  percent  ranked  it 
third.  Thus,  only  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  consider 
speech  instruction  important  enough  to  be  included  in  the  first  three 
rankings. 


On  the  issues  questionnaire  (Instrument  No.  19),  83.2  percent  of  the 
teachers  Indicated  that  each  student;  should  have  the  opportunity  to  give  a 
prepared,  oral  presentation  to  his  English  class  each  semester,  but  only 
43.8  percent  of  them  agreed  that  "because  of  the  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
spoken  word,  more  stress  must  be  placed  on  the  skills  of  speaking  and 
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listening,  even  if  such  es^haeis  means  devoting  somewhat  less  time  to 
literature  and  compos it io3,”  More  than  one-third  (34.6  percent)  disagreed 
with  this  suggestion,  and  another  21.6  percent  was  too  uncertain  to  commit 
themselves  either  way. 

The  department  chairmen  in  interviews  claim  that  5 to  8 percent  of 
class  time  in  Grades  10,  11,  and  12  represents  speech  and  oral  composition 
(Chapter  III,  Table  41).  But  observers  reported  to  have  seen  only  4.9 
percent  of  the  content  devoted  to  formal  or  informal  speech  activities, 
with  the  percentage  declining  from  7.2  percent  in  Grade  10  to  2.9  percent 
in  Grade  12  (Chapter  III,  Tables  39  and  40).  And  the  percentage  of  class 
time  devoted  to  speech  actlvities--discussion,  oral  presentation--is  very 
small  indeed,  as  the  analysis  of  classroom  procedures  indicated  (Chapter 
III). 


In  the  departmental  interviews,  groups  of  teachers  were  askea  what 
responsibility,  if  any,  the  English  department  assumed  toward  the  teaching 
of  speech  or  oral  language?  Almost  immediately  groups  would  answer  "much 
responsibility";  yet  when  asked,  "Where  specifically  do  you  plan  for  this 
in  your  program?"  teachers  were  hard  pressed  to  answer.  The  most  t}rpicdl 
answer,  of  course,  directed  attention  to  the  elective  course  in  public 
speaking  offered  in  the  majority  of  these  schools  to  students  during  the 
junior  cr  senior  year  (almost  always  as  an  addition  rather  than  substitute 
for  English) « Yet  an  informal  examination  of  the  total  number  of  graduating 
students  suggested  that  in  most  schools  not  more  than  15  to  20  percent  of 
them  could  possibly  have  completed  a course  in  speech. 

In  short,  then,  the  evidence  both  formal  and  informal  indicates  that 
the  teaching  of  speech  is  given  short  shrift  in  a majority  of  English 
programs  in  the  Study.  Not  only  is  little  time  devoted  consciously  to 
speech  education  of  students,  but  such  time  as  is  available  (i.e.,  for 
discussion)  is  often  poorly  utilized  with  teachers  apparently  unable  to 


distifliguish  between  instruction  in  oral  language  and  actual  participation. 
Just  aiJ3  a minority  of  teachers  seem  to  understand  how  to  plan  and  conduct  a 
discussion  and  to  educate  students  to  participate  in  discussion  (Chapter 
III),  so  comparatively  few  seem  to  distinguish  between  teaching  speech  and 
providing  speech  activities. 

In  a few  schools  the  need  for  better  speech  education  is  recognised 
by  English  departments  and  various  steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  such 
instruction.  One  pattern  establishes  a requirement  of  one  semester  of 
speech,  often  during  the  tenth  year,  as  part  of  the  four-year  high  school 
English  sequence.  Schools  not  on  the  semester  plan  will  frequently  pair  an 
English  teacher  with  a speech  teacher  and  ask  the  two  to  exchange  classes 
at  the  end  of  the  fall  semester.  A somewhat  different  solution  was 
encountered  in  another  school  where  a speech  consultant  is  assigned  to  work 
with  three  tenth-grade  English  teachers.  On  a regular  schedule  throughout 
the  semester,  he  offers  speech  instruction  during  the  regular  English  hour. 
A third  approach,  which  is  found  in  schools  with  team  teaching  e:tperiments, 
involves  a qualified  speech  teacher  as  part  of  each  three-member  or  four- 
member  team.  No  one  of  these  solutions  se^s  perfect,  but  each  suggests  a 
way  ensuring  that  every  student  receive  some  formal  training  in  speech 
with  a qualified  specialist. 

But  speech,  like  composition,  cannot  be  taught  in  a fev^  weeks. 
Proficiency  and  understanding  can  be  developed  only  over  a sustained  period 
of  time.  No  matter  what  curricular  plans  may  make  it  possible  for  each 
student  to  complete  some  specialized  work  in  speech,  the  responsibility  for 
continuing  instruction  almost  ce-tainly  falls  to  the  English  teacher. 

Thus,  it  seems  Important  for  teachers  of  English  to  understand  clearly  the 
relationship  of  oral  language  to  written  language,  the  contributions  of  oral 


language  practice  to  the  Improvement  of  usage,  the  possibilities  for  teaching 

the  logical  uses  of  language  through  discussion,  and  the  contributions  of 

oral  interpretation  to  programs  in  literature « Quite  clearly  neither  the 

teachers  in  these  schools,  nor  the  programs  in  English  themselves,  have 

carefully  considered  the  relationship  of  speech  to  English.  Many  seem 

una\«are  of  the  revival  in  rhetoric,  in  scholarly  endeavors  and  the  attempts 

to  link  the  rhetoric  of  the  oral  tradition  with  that  of  the  written 

X 

tradition  in  new  programs  for  the  schools.  The  lack  of  concern  with  the 

uses  of  language  and  the  presentation  of  literature  in  modern  media  of 

communication  may  be  related  to  this  disassociation  of  oral  and  written 

language.  Although  the  National  Study  itself  can  do  little  more  than 

identify  the  problem,  it  seems  important  that  leaders  in  English  curriculum 

development  concern  themselves  more  deeply  with  the  interrelationship  of 

speech,  language,  literature,  and  composition,  both  in  our  schools  and  our 

culture.  As  Walter  Ong  recently  said: 

We  live  in  an  age  which  is  becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
central  importance  of  the  sequence  of  the  media  in  the  development 
of  man' s life  world  through  the  course  of  history.  Man  has  lived 
successively  in  an  oral-aural  (preliterate)  culture  (his  state 
everywhere  for  all  but  the  most  recent  fraction  of  his  time  on 
earth),  a chirographic  culture,  a typographical  culture,  and  now 
an  electronic  culture.  By  contrast  with  the  tendencies  of  the 
chirographic  and  typographic  cultures  to  quiet  voice  and  produce 
the  isolated  writer  and  reader,  our  present  electronic  culture  is 
activating  voice  once  more  and  resocializing  men--of  course,  in  quite 
a different  way  from  that  which  prevailed  in  primitive  oral  cultures 
before  the  invention  of  writing  and  script.  In  a world  dominated 
by  voice  on  telephone,  radio,  and  television,  and  in  the  meetings 
and  conferences  which,  as  much  as  machines  themselves,  form  the 


The  Curriculum  Study  Center,  University  of  0:  '»n,  appears  to  be 
developing  instructional  materials  based  on  rhetorical  principles  which 
apply  to  both  speech  and  composition. 
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fabric  of  techao logical  life,  the  v^ritten  and  spoken  word  play 
back  and  forth  against  one  another  in  a dazzling  variety  of 
ways.^ 


Almost  all  the  schools  visited  were  committed  to  seme  systeat  of 
— obuueiM.  auixxcies  or  interests,  inis  coEomitment 
extends,  at  least  in  theory,  to  the  English  department,.  Some  86  percent 
of  the  schools  Instituted  formal  grouping  procedures  which  applied  to  the 
student  profile  in  English  classes.  Of  the  sixteen  schools  that  did  not 
group  students  in  English,  two  w^ere  planning  to  inaugurate  grouping  in  the 
following  year  and  several  had  special  advanced  sections  in  mathematics 
and/or  science. 

However,  this  common  commitment  seems  to  extend  only  to  the  concept  of 
grouping;  certainly  not  to  the  means  or  the  purpose.  Forty- five  schools 
apparently  assigned  students  co  the  same  level  in  all  subjects.  The 
decision  was  usually  mede  on  the  basis  of  a composite  aptitude  or  achievement 
score.  More  often  than  not,  the  designation  was  vocational  (college 
preparatory,  commercial,  distributive  education,  general).  T7.ie  placement 
decision  in  these  schools  was  administrative-- teachers  were  not  consulted. 


Thirty-eight  scnools  fell  into  a second  category  in  which  students 


were  assigned  to  levels  according  to  that  portion  of  their  ability  or 
achievement  profile  which  was  relevant  to  a particular  subject  area. 
Thus,  students  were  assigned  to  a level  in  English  reflecting  their 
language  skills;  not  a composite  of  language  and  mathematics.  Again  the 
official  level  designation  in  this  category  was  likely  to  be  vocational 
&&  often  as  ability  level. 
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v'!ily  eleven  schools  permitted  their  students  to  mske  a direct,  final 
choice  of  placement  by  vocation.  These  schools  probably  diverged  furthest 
from  the  concept  of  ability  group ing,  bui  reasonable  to  suppose  is  that  the 
profiles  of  these  groups  are  not  very  different  from  those  in  the  schools 
using  a composite  ability  or  achievement  score,  Tlie  effects  of  parental 

* ‘ — O 

probably  made  these  two  systems  quite  close  in  final  group  profiles. 

Six  schools  indicated  the  ssBlf^/mnt  of  students  to  English  classes 
on  s of  failure  in  'English,  Some  have  other  means  for 

identifying  and  placing  superior  students,  but  for  a few  schools  failure  and 
not  failure  au  the  only  bases  for  grouping.  In  such  cases  there  is  a 
single  curriculum  for  all  levels  of  ability  and  either  a remedial  or  combined 
two  year  section  for  failing  students. 

Very  few  schools  reported  the  invol\^emerjt  of  English  teachers  in  the 
decision  process  on  student  assignment.  Only  seven  schools  reported  any 
consultation  with  teachers;  but  such  consultation  was  often  primarily 
concerned  with  admission  of  students  to  honor  sect ions ^ not  with  special 
considerations  which  might  mediate  the  assignment  of  students  with  special 
problems.  Only  two  schools  reported  systems  in  which  slow  students  had  to 
meet  certain  criteria  of  amenability  to  special  instruction  tutorials  in 
a formal  English  section.  It  may  be  that  more  schools  consulted  touchers 
prior  to  student  assignment  than  actually  mentioned  this  procedure  to 
interviewers.  In  any  event,  there  would  stil^l  seem  to  be  a reflection  of 
an  administrative  attitude. 

It  is  apparent  that  while  different  methods  of  grouping  have  been 
widely  accepted  in  the  better  high  schools  in  the  country,  the  effect,  if 
not  the  intent,  has  been  to  provide  a special  learning  climate  only  for  the 


above  average  to  gifted  student  whose  sights  are  on  a college  education. 

The  non-college  bound  student  with  special  problems  in  ability,  motivation, 
or  divergent  values  is  not  receiving  the  same  intensive  attention.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  observers  only  a very  few  schools  offered  an  effective 
program  for  terminal  students,  (See.,  for  example,  the  discussion  of  this 
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i/uxiii.  xit  uiiapucx  XXX,/  aven  in  cne  area  or  reaaing  aericiency  wnich  has 
received  so  much  attention  in  recent  years,  there  seexrs  to  have  been  little 
progress  beyond  the  formal  designation  of  a remedial  reading  section  and  the 
acquisition  of  pacing  devices  and  canned  reading  programs  (Chapter  VII). 

While  most  of  the  schools  indicate  ability  grouping,  their  published 
curi.-icula  do  not  indicate  differential  treatment  in  English,  Few  English 
programs  showed  ev'idence  of  careful  analysis  of  the  needs  and  capacities  of 
th fi  various  sub-categories  of  terrainal  students.  Only  four  schools  indicated 
the  existence  of  an  experimental  program  to  develop  methods,  materials,  or 
emphases  for  terminal  students. 

The  v'ocational  nomenclature  tjrpical  of  these  systems  of  grouping  is 
perhaps  symptomatic  of  the  problem  faced  by  these  schools  (unless  the 
divisions  are  a political  device)  in  establishing  a correct  balance  between 
the  classic  general  education  and  the  skills  and  information  needed  for  a 
set  of  Vocational  categories.  This  concept  of  division  seems  to  contradict 
the  use  of  aptitude  and  achievement  batteries.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
rationale  for  grouping  in  these  schools  does  reflect  the  use  of  ability  tests, 
then  a more  rations!  approach  to  the  problem  of  division  is  necessary--an 
approach  which  recognizes  specific  deficiencies  in  the  capacity  to  learn  by 
standard  methods  and  materials.  Although  this  more  rational  concept  is 
certainly  not  new,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  filtered  down  to  high  school 
English  programs.  There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  today  of  concern  with 


the  t3^es  of  ability  groups  that  need  to  be  formed  in  the  high  school== there 
is  little  more  than  token  recognition  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  research 
on  mental  abilities  and  grouping.  The  prlncip.al  who  said,  "We  doa*t  know 
what  we* re  doing  here,"  said  more  than  he  knew. 

C^ract|^£t^^  ~ 

After  each  visit  project  observers  indicated  on  a separate  suimnary 
sheet  those  teachers  in  the  school  who  should  be  distinguished  for 
excellence- -or  specifically,  for  their  classroopi  teaching  and  impact  on  the 
total  program.  These  teachers  were  grouped  according  to  their  answers  on 
the  questicnnalre  for  individual  English  teachers  (Instrument  No.  21)  and 
a set  of  comparisons  was  drawn  between  these  130  cutstanding  teachers  and 
the  total  group  of  1,371  teachers.  This  discussion  reports  the  result  of 
that  comparison  and  Indicates  some  of  the  characteristics  of  outstanding 
teachers  of  English. 

The  130  outstanding  teachers  selected  by  observers  were  described  in 
the  folioT;ing  waysj  they  had  more  experience;  they  spent  more  time  teaching 
in  the  classroom;  they  spent  more  time  reading  and  writing;  they  were  more 
interested  in  specific  authors  and  indivldu;al  works  rather  than  in  the 
history  of  ideas',  they  were  irore  involved  in  professi-on^lly  related  activi- 
ties, but  spent  lesa  time  listening  to  music  &nd  learning  how  to  teach 
language,  composition,  and  readi.ng  than  theij.*’  colleagues  in  the  general 
group. 

The  outstanding  teachers  showed  an  average  of  14.8  years  of  experience 
compared  with  12.0  years  for  the  total  group  of  teachers.  No  significant 
differences  were  discovered  in  number  of  students  taught  each  day  nor  in 
time  spent  preparing  for  classes  or  in  conferring  with  students.  There 


was,  however,  a difference  in  time  spent  on  correcting  papers.  Some  4i.6 
percent  of  the  outstanding  teachers  spent  thirteen  or  more  hours  per  week 
grading  and  correcting  papers  in  contrast  with  31.14  percent  of  the  total 
group  of  teachers.  It  also  seems  that  the  outstanding  teachers  spent  more 
time  advising  student  activities.  As  many  ss  61c  05  p0yc6nt  cf  iilissi  sdvissd 
student  activities  for  one  or  more  hours  per  week  in  contrast  with  43.8 
percent  of  the  total  group.  Of  the  outstanding  teachers,  38.5  percent  spent 
three  or  more  hours  per  month  on  "Other  professionally  related  activities," 
whereas  30  percent  of  the  total  group  spent  more  than  three  hours  per  month. 
This  difference  is  reflected  in  the  number  of  teachers  who  hold  offices  in 


professional  organisations  and  participate  in  professional  programs  at 
conventions.  Some  71.6  percent  of  the  outstanding  teachers  spent  more  than 
four  hours  per  week  reading  in  contrast  with  55.8  percent  of  the  total 
group.  At  the  same  time,  however,  54.1  of  the  total  group  spent  four  or 
more  hours  par  week  listening  to  music  in  contrast  with  45.4  percent  of  the 
outstanding  teachers.  Oddly,  it  seems  that  the  outstanding  teachers  spent 
more  time  at  part-time  employment  than  the  total  group ^25.4  percent  of  the 
outstanding  teachers  were  employed  part-time  in  contrast  with  15.7  perccjat  of 
the  total  group. 

The  summer  found  the  outstanding  teachers  more  involved  professionally 
than  the  total  group.  T/hereas  17.7  percent  of  the  outstanding  teachers 
taught  summer  r/chool  and  16.2  percent  spent  this  time  reading,  reflecting, 
and  planning,  only  12.5  and  10.2  percent  respectively  of  the  total  group 
were  engaged  in  these  activities.  Also,  10.2  percent  of  the  total  group 
was  involved  in  employment  unrelated  to  teaching  in  contrast  with  6.9  percent 
of  the  outstanding  teachers;  and  11.7  percent  of  the  total  group  was  involved 
in  "Relaxing  with  personal  or  family  racreation"  in  contrast  with  3.8 
percent  of  the  outstanding  teachers. 
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The  outstanding  group  of  teachers  seemed  to  be  sli^tly  better 
prepared  in  terms  of  formal  education,  since  77.9  percent  had  under- 
graduate majors  in  English  compared  with  71,8  percent  of  the  total  teacher 
group.  Of  the  outstanding  teachers,  69.2  percent  had  earned  a degree  since 
the  beginuing  of  full  time  teaching,  xmereas  only  52  percent  of  the  total 
group  had  earned  a degree.  After  entering  full  time  teaching,  49.2  percent 
of  the  outstanding  teachers  had  earned  an  MA,  MS,  or  M.Ed.  degres?  only 
36  percent  of  the  total  teacher  group  had  done  such.  (Of  the  highly  rated 
group,  36.1  percent  had  earned  an  MA  or  MS,  and  13.1  percent  had  earned  the 
M.Ed. 5 only  29  percent  of  the  total  teachers  had  earned  the  MA  or  MS  and 
6.56  percent  had  earned  the  M.Ed.) 

In  the  semester  hours  earned  in  various  areas  related  to  English 
after  beginning  teaching,  47.7  percent  of  the  outstanding  teachers  had 
taken  more  than  twelve  hours  in  literature  in  contrast  with  30  percent  of 
the  total  group.  Of  the  outstanding  teachers  48.5  and  34.6  pe?:cent  had 
taken  one  course  or  more  in  language  and  in  ccsaposition  in  contrast  with 

34.1  and  24.8  percent  of  the  total  group.  Also,  after  beglnjiing  teaching, 

43.1  percejit  of  the  outstfnding  teachers  had  taken  at  least  one, methods 
course  in  f:ho  teaching  of  English,  avA  only  31,6  percent  of  the  others  had 
taken  one. 

Ttia  total  group  indicated  a greater  interest  in  introductory  courses 
or  practically-oriented  courses,  like  literary  surveys,  liters tixre  for 
adolescents,  traditional  grammar,  the  teaching  of  reading,  and  practical 
methods  in  the  teaching  of  English.  On  the  other  hand,  the  outstanding 
teachers  were  more  interested  in  the  advanced  courses  that  might  be  included 
under  literarj/  genre  courses,  close  studies  of  single  authors  or  works,  and 
advanced  studies  in  curriculum  and  research  in  the  teaching  of  English-- 

perhaps  because  of  their  more  extensive  background  in  course  work,  Ine  last 
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of  ccHsrsss,  those  in  oui^lculum  ^Jid  leesearch,  ssi||ht  paxrh^ijs  be 
accouiitad  fo^  by  the  subetantiel  tamhzt  of  depart^etit  chaimeis  i&oX^jidad  in 
the  gronp  of  130  tescfeera*  Ho^fe^r,  this  grcwp  %?a&  iKt^rastsd  la  litetsry 
sur^Tsys  as  veil.  Of  th^  total  group,  65  peseeat  eonsidereS  literary  surveys 
of  at  least  s^>ie  interest  or  value,  if  not  of  great  interest  or  valise; 
whereas  only  56^2  percent  of  the  o^itstending  teachers  were  similarly  ©f  fee  ted. 
However,  82,3  percent  of  these  teachers  thou^t  that  courses  in  literary 
gears  would  be  of  se^  or  gr^t  interest  or  vslue  is  sharp  contrast  with 
63.2  percent  of  the  total  group.  Of  the  chi ts tending  group  of  teachers,  57.7 
percent  felt  that  there  would  be  great  interest  in  close  study  of  single 
authors  or  single  works,  whereas  only  48el  percent  of  the  total  group  felt 
such  interest.  But  36®2  percent  of  ths  total  group  found  & course  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  of  great  interest  and  value,  whereas  only  30  percent  of 
the  special  group  felt  this  way.  Also  71,6  and  72.1  percent  of  the  total 
group  thought  a course  in  practical  methods  in  tbs  teaching  of  Isglish  ssd 
in  literature  for  adolescents  would  be  of  at  least  sesae  interest  and  value, 
whereas  only  56.9  percent  and  64,6  of  the  outstanding  teachers  felt  this 
way.  The  outstanding  teachers,  however,  wars  laore  interested  in  a courec 
in  advanced  studies  i,n  curria.liam  and  research  in  the  teaching  of  English; 

43.8  percent  of  them  found  such  a course  of  greet  inte>rest  in  value  in 
contrast  with  35.4  percent  f f the  total  group.  At  the  ether  ssai  of  the 
scale,  32,1  percent  of  the  total  group  found  a caurse  in  tradit.ior/i/,7,  grananar 
of  no  Intevest  or  value,  whereas  47.7/  percent  of  the  special  teachers  fe7.t 
the  seme. 

As  one  might  suspect,  the  outstanding  teachers  were  mo7.*e  fortunate  in 
receiving  grants.  Out  of  130  teachers,  a total  of  63  grants  b/d  been  re- 
ceived: 12  John  Hay  Fellcwships,  8 Commission  on  English  Institute  stipends, 

16  locally  sponsored  grants,  and  10  univexsity  fellowships  or  scholarships. 
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Of  the  total  group  of  1,371,  only  407  grants  had  been  received  (half  o£ 
which,  of  course,  were  received  by  the  outstanding  teachers):  23  John  Hay 

rr 

Fellowships,  34  Cocanission  oa  English  Institute  stipends,  16  sunaner  grants, 
124  locally  sponsored  grants,  and  74  scholarships  or  fellowships  from 
universities e 
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belonged  to  more  professional  organizations.  Some  69.2  percent  belonged  to 
the  NOTE  and  60  percent  belonged  to  state  English  associations,  whereas  only 
52.3  and  44.6  percent  of  the  total  group  belonged;  the  130  outstanding 
teachers  also  held  131  offices,  whereas  the  1,371  held  only  872  offices; 
and  the  130  teachers  made  153  appearances  on  programs  at  conventions, 
whereas  the  1,371  made  only  1,008  appearances.  Tlie  outstanding  teachers 


also  read  more  books  and  journals;  90  percent  regularly  skimmed  through  the 
Ml^lish  Jouri^l  and  43.1  percent  looked  through  College  English  in  contrast* 
with  83.9  and  31  percent  of  the  total  group.  Of  the  outstanding  teachers, 
16.2  percent  read  or  skiinmed  the  CCC  bulletin  in  contrast  with  9.8  percent 
of  the  total  group.  Moreover,  the  outstanding  teachers  had  an  average  of 
466,7  books  in  their  personal  libraries,  whereas  the  total  group  had  only 


380.3  books.  And  they  also  read  an  average  of  3.3  books  per  month  other 
than  those  they  taught  in  class,  whereas  the  total  group  read  3.2  books  per 

in  reading  was  devoted  to  the  three  journals 
and  to  other  items  not  strictly  considered  bocks.  "Ae  outstanding  teachers 
also  had  a slight  edge  in  writing  creatively,  if  c.ily  for  their  cmi  pleasure 
A percentage  of  20  said  they  did  so  fre^juently,  v^hereas  13.3  percent  of  the 
total  teachers  reported  the  same. 

When  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of  certain  aids  and  materials  in 


the  teaching  of  English,  58,3  percent  of  the  total  group  found  literature 
anthologies  either  very  important  or  essential  in  contrast  with  51.5  percent 
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of  the  outstanding  teachers.  However^  41.5  percent  of  the  outstanding 
teachers  found  class  sets  of  novels,  plays,  and  biographies  essential  in 
contrast  to  30.7  of  the  total  group.  A percentage  of  17«7  of  the  outstanding 
teachers,  but  only  10.7  percent  of  the  total  group,  found  wrorkboolr.  drills 
as  detrimental  in  the  classroom.  In  the  same  51.9  percent  of  the  total 

group  found  language  textbooks  either  very  important  or  essential  in  contrast 

'\ 

with  44.6  percent  of  the  outstanding  teachers,  although  neither  group  ^ 
differed  in  their  feelings  about  a handbook  on  language  for  student  refer- 

\ 

ence.  However,  21.5  percent  of  the  outstanding  teachers  found  a record 
player  and  a library  of  recordings  in  the  classroom  essential,  wherreas  only 
14.3  and  16.8  percent  of  the  total  group  revealed  the  same  conviction.  Of 
the  total  group,  53  percent  found  classroom  sets  of  dictionaries  essential 
in  contrast  with  42.3  percent  of  the  outstanding  teachers.  Of  the  total 
group  of  teachers,  35.7  percent  considered  lay  readers  not  very  important  or 
detrimental  in  the  classroom,  whereas  even  more  in  the  outstanding  group, 

46.2  percent,  viewed  lay  readers  as  not  very  important  or  detrimental. 

However  34.7  percent  of  the  total  group  considered  a teaching  manual  very 
important  or  essential  in  the  classroom,  whereas  only  13.8  percent  of  the 
outstanding  teachers  felt;  this  way  (which  is  a reflection  perhaps,  of  the 
greater  experience  of  the  outstanding  teachers). 

Concerning  the  extent  to  which  teachers  were  allowed  to  choose 
materials,  such  as  literature  books,  texts,  or  records,  for  use  in  English 
classrooms,  the  outstanding  teachers  indicated  they  had  more  freedom  of 
choice  than  the  total  group  of  teachers.  ' . 

With  respect  to  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  literature,  the  out- 
standing teachers  stressed  the  study  of  ideas  in  single  works  of  literature. 
Some  79.2  percent  cosisidered  such  study  '"of  great  importance"  in  contrast:  with 

68.3  percent  of  the  total  group.  Similarly,  65.4  percent  of  the  special 
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teachers  found  comprehensive  analytic  study  of  individual  selections  of 
great  importance  in  contrast  to  53.7  percent  of  the  total  group.  On  the 
other  hand,  61.5  percent  of  the  total  group  found  biographical  study  of 
authors  of  some  or  great  importance,  whereas  only  47.7  percent  of  the 
special  teachers  thought  so. 
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profile  was  determined  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  they  were  singled  out  by 
the  observers-  but  the  consistency  of  the  picture  portrayed  in  this  brief 
review  Is  gratifying.  These  teachers  are  readers  and  more  interested  in 
literature  as  a form  of  art  and  communication  than  they  are  in  it  as  a form 
of  content  to  be  mastered  by  the  students.  Rather  than  take  a course  in  the 
teaching  of  reading,  they  seem  rather  to  prefer  to  take  a course  in  intensive 
study  of  individual  authors  and  works--surely  this  is  where  the  understand- 
ing  of  reading  begins,  and  where  the  most  profitable  attempts  to  continue 
^^e  education  of  most  juniors  and  seniors  in  high  school  should  begin. 

Th^\dif ference  seems  to  be  in  the  process  and  the  thing  produced,  between 
theory  and  fact. 


Some  Differences  Between  Experienced  and  Less  Experienced  Teachers  of 


English 
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What  difference  does  teaching  experience  make  in  the  perceptions  and 
practices  of  teachers  of  English?  To  obtain  som^!  clues  to  changes  which 
come  with  experience,  the  imrestigators  divided  responses  of  the  1,331 
teachers  on  the  teacher  questionnaire  (Instrument  No.  21)  into  the  first 
and  fourth  quartiles  on  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience.  Teachers  in 
the  first  quartlle  had  taught  three  or  fewer  years;  those  in  the  fourth 
quart lie  had  taught  for  twenty  years  or  more.  Table  116  presents  some  of 
the  more  interesting  findings. 


A comparison  of  the  rosnlts  indicated  that  the  more  experienced 
teachers  spent  slightly  more  time  correcting  papers  (modal  times  were 
9-12  hours  weekly  compared  with  5-8  hours  for  inexperienced  teachers)  and 
slightly  more  time  conferring  with  students  (30  percent  spent  5-8  hours 
weekly  compared  with  19  percent  of  the  inexperienced  teachers). 

Younger  teachers,  for  understandable  reasons,  devoted  more  time  to 
college  course  work.  Some  28.2  percent  of  the  less  h:^Arienced  teachers 
spent  one  or  more  hours  per  week  taking  college  courses  in  contrast  with 
13.6  percent  of  the  experienced  teachers.  In  the  sumer,  29»6  percent  of 
the  younger  teachers  enrolled  in  summer  schcol  in  contrast  with  8.9  percent 
of  the  older  teachers.  The  e^erienced  teachers  claimed  tc  spend  more  time 
reading,  reflecting,  and  planning  than  did  their  younger  colleagues  (16.6 
percent  to  9oA  percent).  And  the  experienced  teachers  indicated  less 
enthup^ism  about  the  value  of  college  courses  in  general. 

The  two  groups,  however,  did  not  differ  significantly  in  undergraduate 
preparation,  except  that  a slightly  larger  ismiber  of  experienced  teachers 
Indicated  that  they  possessed  double  majors* 

Young  teachers  tend  to  regard  literature  as  being  more  important  to 
the  school  progr^  (38.7  percent  tc  33,5  percent),  whereas  the  experienced 
teachers  favored  composition  (35.9  percent  to  32.8  percent).  Far  more 
young  teachers  looked  with  favor  on  the  use  of  paperbacks  (21.7  percent 
to  8 percent)  sad  on  the  use  of  lay  readers  to  assist  in  paper  annotation 
(64.1  percent  to  48.4  percent). 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  dlstincticn  between  the  two  groups 
was  in  their  prcfessional  involvement.  The  ym;.ng  teachers  were  less 
likely  to  belong  to  professic*nal  associations  and  less  likely  to  attend 
professional  meetings. 
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Some  Points  of  Comparison  Involving 
Experienced  and  Less  Experienced  Teachers 

Dimension  of  Comparison 

Experienced 
Teacher  (20  or 
more  years 
teaching) 

(n  « 341) 

Less  Experienced 
Teacher  (3  year? 
teaching  or 
less) 

(n  = 337) 

Modal  number  of  hours  spent 
correcting  compositions  weekly 

9-12  hours 

5-8  hours 

Percent  spending  1-3  hours  weekly 
or  more  in  college  course 

13.6  percent 

28.2  percent 

Percent  typically  enrolling  in 
summer  session 

8.9  percent 

29.6  percent 

Percent  beginning  teaching  career 
with 

less  than  bachelor's  degree 
bachelor's  degree 
15-30  hours  or  more  beyond 
bachelor's  degree 

16.9  percent 

65.9  percent 

17.2  percent 

2.3  percent 
67.4  percent 

29.6  percent 

Percent  never  attending 

a local  English  meeting 
a state  English  meeting 
a national  English  meeting 

10.1  percent 

19.3  percent 

56.4  percent 

46.3  percent 
67.2  percent 
89.7  percent 

Percent  reporting  membership  in 
NOTE 

State  English  Association 
Regional  Eng'^ish  Association 
Local  English  Association 

58.8  percent 

63.8  percent 

32.9  percent 
54.0  percent 

49.9  percent 
28.7  percent 
10.0  percent 
24.3  percent 

Percent  regularly  reading  the 
English  Journal 

90.2  percent 

80.9  percent 

Percent  ranking  following  component 
of  English  as  most  important: 
Literature 
Composition 
Language 
Reading 
Speech 

33.5  percent 
35.9  percent 
7.1  percent 
15.4  percent 
3.3  percent 

38.7  percent 

32.8  percent 
; • 3 percent 

12/,  9 percent 
3.8  percent 

Percent  recooimending  co  students 
the  follov/lng  sources  for  books: 
School  library 
Paperbacks 
Public  library 

73.9  percent 
8.0  percent 

11.9  percent 

59.8  percent 

21.7  percent 

14.7  percent 
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Influences  on  ^ ^iay  in  Which  Teachers  Teach 
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In  individual  interviews,  424  teachers  were  asked:  "As  you  look  back 

on  your  preparation  and  the  experience  that  you  have  had  professionally  since 
that  time,  what  individuals  or  experiences  would  you  say  ha^’e  had  the  most 
impact  in  detetmining  the  way  in  which  you  teach  today?*'  The  responses 
were  recorded  oy  the  project  staff  members,  later  analyzed,  and  are  reported 
in  Table  107. 

Table  107 

Individuals  and  Experiences  Mentioned  by  Teachers 
as  Having  Had  the  Greatest  Impact  on  Their  Teaching 

(n  = 424  teachers) 


Rank 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


r% 

O 


10 


11 


12 


13 

14 


Individual  or  Influence 

College  Professor  of  English  Education 

College  Professor  of  English 

Critic  Teacher  during  Student  Teaching 

Department  Head,  Principal,  or  Fellow  Teacher 

oome  Particular  Personal  Experience 

A High  School  Teacher  That  I Had 

A Course  Completed 

Reading  That  I Have  Done 

Some  Individual  Friend  or  Acquaintance, 
including  Family 

Teachers  in  General 

Conference,  Institute,  Workshop 

Don't  Know 

Own  High  School  Experience 
An  Elementary  Teacher  That  I Had 


Number  Mentioning 
244 
165 
118 
109 
67 
61 
33 


O'! 

JL 


2B 

20 
12 
. 10 
6 
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The  wording  of  the  question,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  way  teachers 
teach,  may  have  directed  attention  to  individual  instructors  and  away  from 
books.  This  was  suggested  when  teachers  indicated  that  their  reading  did 
not  have  an  important  or  direct  Influence  on  how  they  taught.  Although 
conferences  and  institutes  might  have  been  important  as  a direct  Influence, 
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NDEA  institutes  in  English  and  comjp  3 few  teachers  had  attended  any 

institutes  of  this  kind  (Chapter  II,  Table  21).  The  Bread  Loaf  summer 
conferences  and  institutes  sponsored  on  the  East  Coast  by  the  ESSC  Corpora- 
tion were  among  those  most  frequently  mentioned. 

Most  teachers  e:q>erienced  difficulty  in  answering  the  question.  Few 
did  t > without  considerable  reflection,  and  almost  all  mentioned  three  or 
four  different  influences.  How  valid  such  responses  may  be  is  far  from 
certain,  but  the  discovery  that  experienced  and  successful  English  teachers 
believe  they  have  been  influenced  to  a greater  degree  by  professors  of 
English  educatjcn,  professors  of  English,  critic  "eachers,  and  departoent 
chairmen  suggests  the  importance  of  strengthening  preservice  preparation. 

The  striking  result  of  the  findings,  then,  points  to  the  greater 
influence  of  individuals  compared  with  other  influences.  Teachers  apparently 
teach  as  they  were  taught,  but  it  seems  less  the  method  that  they  emulate 
than  the  vigor  of  the  personality.  At  least,  this  seemed  to  show  in  the 
essence  of  their  responses.  The  usual  antipathy  toward  education  courses 
was  occasionally  reflected  in  such  comments  of  teachers  as:  "Professional 

preparation  courses  were  helpful  but  not  education  courses."  Despite  this 
rather  widespread  attitude  expressed  by  teachers  and  the  fact  that  not  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  present  course  work  of  the  average  teacher  is  in 
education,  much  less  methods,  more  than  half  of  the  Individwtals  named  as 
"most  influential"  were  either  professors  of  English  education  or  teachers 
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of  methods  courses:  Paul  Diederich,  Irwin  C*  Poley,  Agnella  Gums,  Floyd 

Rinker,  Vincent  McGuire  ^ Lou  I-aBrant,  Dwight  Burton,  G.  R.  Carlsen, 

Louis  Zahner,  Edwin  Sauer,  Lucia  Mirrelees,  Dora  V.  Smithy  Fred  Wolcott, 

J.  Paul  Leonard,  and  many  others  were  mentioned.  Clearly,  the  teachers 

* < 

distinguished  instructors  in  the  teaching  of  English  (riethods,  curriculum 
in  English,  supervised  teaching)  from  instructors  in  other  education  courses. 

Another  group  of  individuals  named  frequently  and  ranking  second  were 
professors  of  English:  John  Gerber,  John  McGalliard,  Austin  Warren, 

Arthur  Carr,  Hardin  Craig,  Aubrey  Williams,  Helen  C.  White^  G.  B.  Harrison, 
James  Sledd,  Kemp  Malone,  C.  C.  Fries,  and  S.  I.  Hayakawa  were  among  those 
mentioned.  More  than  a few  were  teachers  of  preparatory  courses  in 
Shakespeare,  suggesting  that  e:cciting  content  and  instruction  may  be  linked 
in  the  memory  of  those  interviewed.  Occasionally  a professor  of  education 
or  a professor  in  another  field  (music,  hiatory)  was  mentioned. 

A third  group  of  individuals  exercising  a tremendous  influence  on 
the  beginning  teacher  were  supervising  or  critic  teachers.  Although 
individuals  wrote  down  the  names  of  these  individuals  less  frequently,  the 
responses  indicated  that  the  critic  teacher  can  be  hi^ly  influential. 

Department  chairmen  and  supervisors  comprised  the  fourth  meat 
frequently  mentioned  group.  Supervisors  who  visit  schools  and  classrooaLs 
regularly  and  confer  with  teachers,  as  Helen  Hanlon  once  did  in  Detroit  and 
as  Katherine  Greaney  now  does  in  Maryland,  are  highly  regarded.  Energetic 
department  chairmen  or  principals,  who  visit,  confer,  and  are  available  to 
help,  are  also  highly  regarded.  Among  those  whose  names  were  mentioned  with 
some  frequency:  Alan  Glatthorn,  Margaret  Casey,  Ruth  Herin,  and  Jean 

Reynolds. 
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Attitudes  Toward  English 


X^at  does  any  professional  staff  see  as  particularly  significant  in 
English?  Of  special  importance  to  any  program  is  the  image  of  ’’English,” 
as  conceived  by  the  school  priricipal  arm  the  teachers  of  English.  In 
many  ways,  the  points  of  view  expressed  in  the  115  schools  were  similar, 
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as  a content  subject  and  as  a service  subject. 


Table  108  tabulates  in  four  categories  the  varied  responses  of  building 
principals  to  the  question;  "What  do  you  believe  is  the  basic  function  of 
English?”  The  difficulty  of  analyzing  the  results  of  such  an  open  question 
is  apparent  in  the  breakdown  in  the  table.  By  far  the  most  frequent  single 
response  was  the  word  "communication,"  but  obviously  the  word  can  have  many 
Implications  unless  placed  in  a specific  context.  To  observers,  principals 
usually  seemed  ready  to  supply  a context  sufficient  to  indicate  whether  the 
term  referred  primarily  to  the  so  called  "skills"  of  language  (reading, 
writing,  speaking,  listening)  or  whether  it  was  used  to  imply  the  broader, 
himianistic  areas  of  literary  appreciation,  critical  thinking,  and  general 
cultural  education.  Because  some  principals  mentioned  more  than  one 
function,  all  responses  are  included. 

Clearly  the  high  school  principals  in  these  116  schools  see  the  most 
important  function  of  English  to  be  the  preparation  of  students  in  the  use 
of  the  skills  of  language.  This  is  a curious  finding  in  light  of  the 
empnasis  on  literature  (52.2  percent  of  class  time)  in  classes.  Hovjever, 
in  subsequent  interview  questions,  observers  ascertained  that  there  was 
considerable  confusion  in  principals’  attitudes  toward  the  subject.  Many 
actually  criticized  the  amorphous  quality  of  the  subject,  which  several 
xelt  needed  definition  and  balance.  Such  principals  maintained  that  the 
objectives  of  English  are  neither  adequately  codified  nor  understood,  and 
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that  first  priority  in  improving  programs  should  go  to  clarifying  objectives 
in  some  fashion  agreeable  both  to  teachers  and  to  students  and  parents*  !^ese 
principals  who  argued  that  existing  programs  lacked  balance  also  argued 
that  one.  aspect  of  English,  be  it  usage  or  literary  history,  predominates. 
(The  study  of  literature  does  predominate,  as  this  Invest iagion  makes  clear, 
but  in  calling  for  balance,  principals  seem  to  imply  that  the  various 
components  of  English  should  receive  equal  emphasis,  an  approach  which 
teachers  in  these  schools  overwhelmingly  reject.) 

Table  108 

The  Function  of  English  Identified  by  School  Principals 

(n  “ 116  principals) 


Function 

Number 

Mentioning 

Percentage  of 
Total  Responses 

Ccmsnunicat ion- -distinguished  as  a 
verbal  skill 

76 

42.7 

A Service  to  other  discinlines 

30 

16,9 

106 

59.6 

General  Education  (literary  or  cultural 
heritage,  ccmimon  experience,  moral  values) 

OO 

21.9 

A Source  of  Ideas;  process  of  thinking,  etc. 

33 

18,5 

72 

40.4 

The  sometimes  quiet  revolution  in  the  study  of  language  and  the  impact 
of  modern  linguistic  research  concerned  a number  of  principals.  Not  all  such 
adminifitrators  were  certain  why  such  a change  was  appropriate,  and  more  than 
a few  merely  suspected  that  because  "linguistics'*  was  new,  their  school 
like  others  probably  should  "climb  aboard  the  bandwagon,"  as  they  had  dona 
previously  in  physics  and  mathematics,  and  introduce  the  subject.  Some 
principals,  of  course,  advanced  more  honorable  reasons  for  curriculum 
change,  and  several,  suggesting  for  example  that  the  schools  needed  a grammar 
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more  consistent  with  the  language  of  speech,  indicated  some  familiarity  with 
contemporary  discussion  in  professional  journals  if  not  with  research  in 
language  itself. 

To  introduce  a new  gramnar  implies  reeducating  teachers  of  English, 
employing  consultants,  establishing  institutes,  and  holding  inservice 
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influenced  by  the  summer  institutes  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
held  in  1962,  the  spring  institutes  on  language  held  during  1963  and  1964 
by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  and  the  plans  for  the 
national  NDEA  institute  program<. 

k smaller  group  of  principals,  perhaps  those  with  knowledge  or 
experience  in  the  John  Hay  Fellows  Program,  felt  that  the  new  direction  of 
the  English  curriculum  was  pointed  toward  greater  humanistic  emphasis.  Such 
administrators  saw  ties  between  English  and  history,  music,  art,  and 
probably  philosophy^  Essentially  they  regarded  English  the  basis  of  general 
cultural  education.  However,  in  most  of  the  schools  of  the  Study,  humanities 
courses  (See  Chapter  XIV)  tended  to  be  offered  in  addition  to  regular 
English,  not  in  li?u  of  it. 

Th^  study  of  principals'  attitudes  toward  the  subject  of  English  thus 
reveals  diversity,  uncertainty,  and  a split  between  those  concerned  with 
t(£aching  of  skills  and  those  concerned  with  teaching  of  culture.  Since  it 
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presents  an  analysis  of  438  interview  responses  to  the  question:  "What  do 

you  consider  to  be  the  most  important  function  of  English?"  For  most  other 
responses,  the  teachers'  willingness  to  explain  their  feelings  enabled  the 
Interviewers  to  formulate  i^.ore  precise  notions  about  their  attitudes  or 
or  beliefs.  Almost  all  of  the  teachers  were  thrown  off  balance  by  the 


wording  or  ambiguous  tone  of  the  question,  which  evoked  a facile,  pragmatic 
response  to  a very  complex,  even  philosophical  issue.  Interestingly,  most 
teachers  chose  to  react  from  a pragmatic  stance,  as  revealed  in  a predominant 
number  of  their  "communication"  responses. 

Table  109 

The  Function  of  English  Identified  by  Teachers 
(n  » 438  teachers) 

Rank  Category  of  Response  Number  of  Responses 

1 Communication  (use  of  skill  to  convey  ideas)  161 

2 Thinking  and  Ideas  84 

3 Literature  (love  of  reading)  63 

4 Composition:  Effective  Expression  of  Written  Ideas  35 


5 Personal  Development  of  the  Child  4.8 

6 General  Education  36 

7 Service  Course  35 

8 Values:  Moral,  Social,  Spiritual  26 

9 Language;  Grammar,  Usage  13 

10  Speaking  and  Listening  12 

11  Varied  Responses  14 


Mentioned  by  teachers  only  half  as  frequently  as  "communication"  was 
"thinking  and  ideas,"  which  suggested  that  English  was  a t3rpe  of  "forum  for 
ideas,"  a place  where  the  tools  for  thinking  and  the  processes  of  thinking 
were  taught  formally  or  informally.  In  the  large  group  (or  departmental) 
Interviews,  when  asked  what  was  their  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of 
straight  thinking  or  logic,  most  teachers  replied  that  they  "taught  it  all 
the  time,"  whenever  they  taught  composition,  reading,  or  literature.  The 
emphasis  in  their  replies  seemed  always  on  "idea,"  rather  than  on  "straight" 
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or  ’’logical";  that  is,  the  teachera  were  hopeful  that  the  student  would 
begin  to  grapple  with  ever  larger  ideas  and  issues  rather  than  any  tangible 
framework  of  logic  or  rhetoric.  Too  often,  the  ways  in  which  the  teaching 
of  literature  is  conducted,  or  the  ways  in  which  composition  and  literature 
learning  are  tested,  seem  to  militate  against  the  validity  of  the  response 
The  teachers’  responses  suggested  a greater  interest  in  allowing  students  to 
think  critically  about  literature  ^nd  life  and  to  ejcpress  those  thou^ts 
effectively  than  observers  would  have  suspected.  However,  when  put  to  the 
classroom  test,  it  is  tsaich  easier  for  teachers  to  ask  students  when  Shakespeare 
was  born  than  what  Macbeth  thought. 

Literature  and  composition  were  also  mentioned  by  teachers  as  crucial, 
a pairing  in  emphasis  which  is  underlined  throughout  the  Study  whenever 
teachers  are  asked  to  consider  the  importance  of  various  aspects  of  English. 

In  view  of  the  comparatively  slight  emphasis  on  composition  observed  in 
many  classrooms,  its  high  rating  here  is  surprising.  Often  the  teaching  of 
literature  seemed  to  mean  either  the  teaching  of  reading  or  instilling  in 
the  student  the  desire  to  read  for  the  rest  of  his  life — but  the  teaching 
of  ccjmposition  meant  just  cse  thing-=*the  learning  of  the  skills  necessary 
for  effective  written  e?cpres8ion  of  ideas. 

The  distinction  between  "personal  development  of  the  child"  and 
’’values:  spiritual,  moral,  and  social"  is  not  too  easily  draw)^.  However, 

it  does  e:s:ist  and  seems  moat  readily  observed  in  the  fact  that  the  personal 
development  of  the  child  most  often  corresponded  to  the  child's  seeing 
something  that  he  did  not  see  before  in  life— the  te  r opening  a world 
that  did  not  exist  before--a  new  awareness  of  thin  j other  than  the  self 
end,  then,  of  things  of  the  self,.  The  ei^th  category  seems  more  overtly 
didactic  from  the  teacher’s  point  of  vie\;,  for  they  are  interested  in  a 
change  in  the  moral  outlook  on  life  that  is  more  restricted  than  the  total 
personal  development  of  the  child. 
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The  ’’general  education"  category  Incorporates  the  notion  of  English  as 
a course  in  which  the  many  diverse  cultural  necessities  are  to  be  found— in 
effect,  a huaianlties  course  in  its  broadest  sense*  The  function  ’’service 
course"  incorporates  the  notioi'.  that  in  the  English  course  are  to  be  learned 
the  skills  necessary  to  maka  the  student  proficient  in  other  areas  and,  in 
some  instances,  simply  to  prepare  him  for  the  College  Board  Examinations, 

Some  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  study  of  language 
was  mentioned  so  few  times,  but  the  reason  must  be  that,  more  often  than  not, 
teachers  identify  language  with  granuaar.  They  showed  little  inclination  to 
think  of  language  as  a means  of  communication,  or  as  an  expression  unique 
to  a culture,  or  as  a ’’subject’’  related  intrinsically  to  composition  or 
literature,  or  for  that  matter  to  life. 

The  Interviews  with  teachers,  then,  although  more  pointed  than  dis- 
cussions with  school  principals,  indicated  the  same  general  differences  in 
attitude  toward  the  subject  of  English,  One  group  of  teachers  concerned 
themselves  with  skill  development,  or  at  least  the  use  of  skill  in  communicat- 
ing ideas  effectively.  Another  large  group  concerned  themselves  almost 
entirely  with  the  process  of  thinking  and  the  acquisition  of  ideas,  A 
third  major  group  concerned  themselves  with  literature,  values,  and  the 
importance  of  a general  cultural  education.  The  proportions  of  teachers 
supporting  different  views  seems  not  too  unlike  the  proportions  of 
principals.  Where  the  teachers  did  differ,  however,  were  in  the  number  of 
individuals  who  would  mention  only  one  aspect  of  English  as  the  "major 
^inction,"  such  as  the  teaching  of  speech  or  the  teaching  of  composition. 

Also,  a much  larger  percentage  of  teachers  than  principals  expressed  concern 
about  the  general  personal  development  of  the  child,  a goal  which  seemed  to 
take  precedence  in  their  minds  over  any  particular  subject  concern. 


To  some  extent,  English  is  all  of  these  things,  of  course,  even  though 
observers  found  little  evidence  that  certain  of  these  ideas  affected  class- 
room teaching.  Indeed,  the  most  startling  aspect  of  these  findings  is  the 
discrepancy  between  goals  identified  by  teachers  and  principals  and 
emphases  reported  by  observers  of  classroom  teaching.  Perhaps  the  principals 
are  right  in  suggesting  that  a clarification  of  purpose  is  needed. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  teachers  in  these  schools  believe  in  use  of 
a wide  variety  of  teaching  aids  and  learning  materials.  Some  1,331 
responses  to  questions  on  the  teacher  questionnaire  (Instrument  No.  21) 
indicate  whether  they  believe  each  of  twenty-six  separate  aids  and  materials 
to  be  essential,  of  some  importance,  unimportant,  or  even  detrimental.  The 
results  in  Table  110  demonstrate  the  wide  diversity  of  opinion  and  the  fact 
that  only  a few  aids  generate  broad  support  and  enthusiasm.  Of  these  the 
duplicating  machine,  which  some  project  observers  felt  already  was  overiiised, 
seems  to  meet  greater  approval  than  any  other.  The  other  top  rated  aids, 
those  listed  as  essential  or  very  important,  are  presented  in  Table  111. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  list  differs  mostly  in  ranking  of  items  which 
teachers  at  department  meetings  suggested  that  they  would  most  like  to 
obtain  with  additional  funds  (Chapter  III,  Table  54).  Indeed,  both  lists 
indicate  the  importance  of  books,  the  cruciality  of  recordings,  and  the 
need  for  clerical  help  and  duplication  services  to  enable  teachers  to 
prepare  their  own  materials. 

Certain  aids  seem  far  less  important  than  others.  Table  112  presents 
those  considered  of  least  value  in  the  teaching  of  English.  It  is  not 
surprising,  of  course,  to  find  radio  down- rated;  in  these  days  of  television, 
even  radio  plays  seem  dated.  But  the  rejection  of  teaching  machines  and 
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Table  110 

Teacher  Assessment 

Selected  Teaching,  Aids  and  Learning  Materials 
(n  » 1,331  teachers) 


Percent  of  Teachers  Rating 


Teaching  Aid 
or  Material 

Essential  | 

Very  | 

Important  I 

a 

<U  €6 

gs 

CO  o 

6N  & 

o H 

u 
^ cs 
u a 

Q> 

> u 

of 

Detrimer.tal  to  | 
Good  Teaching  | 

No  1 

Response  I 

a.  Anthology 

25.5 

A gm 

04., 3 

28.7 

8.9 

2,9 

1.5 

b«  Class  sets  of  books 

30.7 

43.4 

19.1 

5.5 

0.4 

0.9 

c.  Classroom  library 

10,4 

3X.0 

38.2 

19.0 

0.2 

1.2 

d.  Sets  of  7-8 

e.  Materials  for  sloi; 

5.3 

29.2 

43.6 

19.2 

0.5 

2.2 

readers 

£.  Books  for  mature 

31.4 

40.1 

21.0 

5.3 

0.3 

1.9 

readers 

15.8 

37.9 

30.0 

12.9 

1.1 

98,7 

g.  Workbooks  Wdrills 

5.3 

12.4 

33.5 

37.6 

10.2 

1.0 

h«  Language  textbook 

24.0 

27.9 

33.9 

11.8 

0.7 

1.7 

i.  Handbook  on  language 

25.8 

37.8 

29.0 

6.0 

0.1 

1.3 

j . Phonograph 

14.4 

34.3 

39.8 

10.2 

0.2 

1.1 

k.  Recordings 

16.7 

37.6 

36.9 

7.7 

0.2 

0.9 

1.  Filmstrip  projector 

10.1 

22.9 

44.2 

20.9 

0.7 

1.2 

m.  Motion  picture 

14.5 

28.9 

40.2 

14.9 

0.5 

IcO 

n.  Teaching  machine 

5.1 

8.1 

26.2 

52.6 

6.7 

1.3 

o.  Tape  recorder 

6.7 

19.9 

47.9 

23.1 

0.5 

lc9 

p«  Television 

lo4 

5.8 

35.8 

50.2 

4.2 

2,6 

q»  Radio 

1.1 

3.5 

28.1 

60,4 

4.5 

2.4 

r.  Table  of  periodicals 

6.1 

23.3 

49.6 

19.2 

0.5 

1.3 

8.  Class  set  of  dictionaries  53.4 

33.1 

9.7 

2.8 

0.1 

0.9 

t.  Movable  furniture  34.9 

30.1 

21.3 

10.4 

2.1 

0.8 

u . Lay  readers 

8.6 

19.8 

30.3 

26.0 

10.1 

1.2 

V.  Clerical  service  21,1 

36.7 

28.0 

10.0 

0.8 

3.4 

w.  Duplicating  machine  66,0 

24.5 

6.0 

2.1 

0.1 

1.3 

X,  Overhead  projector 

9.3 

25.3 

44.8 

17.1 

0.3 

3.2 

y.  Opaque  projector 

7.5 

23.3 

46.1 

19.6 

0.8 

2.7 

z.  Teaching  manual  12,6 

21.6 

36.6 

24,1 

3.1 

2.0 
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Rank 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Rank 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Table  ill 


Rank  Order  of  Ten  Aids  and  Materials 
Rated  of  Most  Value  in  Teaching  English 
a « 1,331  teachers) 


Ai.d  or  Material 


Percent  Rating  as 
Essential  or  Very  Important 


Duplicating  Machine 


90.5 


Class  Sets  of  Dictionaries 


86.5 


Class  Sets  of  Books 


Books  for  Slow  Learners 


Moveable  Furniture 


Handbook  on  Language 
Anthology 


Clerical  Services 


Books  for  Mature  Readers' 


Recordings 


74.1 

72.7 

65.0 
51.9 

58.0 

57.8 
54.7 
54.3 


Table  112 


Rank  Order  of  Ten  Aids  and  Materials 
Rated  of  Least  Value  in  Teaching  English 
(n  ” 1,331  teachers) 


Aid  or  Material 


Percent  Rating  as 
Detrimental 


Radio 


64.0 


Teaching  Machine 


Television 


Workbooks  w/drills 


Lay  Readers 


Overhead  Projector 
Tape  Recorder 


59.0 

54.0 

47.0 

36.0 

27.0 

15.0 


Filmstrip  Projector 

Opaque  Projector 

Display  Table  of  Periodicals 


21.0 

20.0 

19.0 


nit 
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television  ly  59  and  54  percent  of  the  teachers  perhaps  suggests  one  reason 
why  observers  foUiOd  these  aids  seldom  used  in  the  classrooms  visited. 
Unimportant  as  they  may  be  for  teaching  English,  the  severity  of  the 
negative  ratings  here  seems  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  use  in  the 
classroom.  One  cannot  help  wondering  how  many  of  the  teachers  have  had  any 
experience  on  which  to  base  their  judgments. 

That  they  have  had  more  than  sufficient  experience  with  workbook 
drills  is  apparent,  and  the  rejection  of  such  materials  by  almost  half  the 
teachers  (47  percent)  only  corroborates  interview  data  reported  in  Chapter 
71. 

Lay  readers  elicit  negative  responses  from  36  percent  of  the  teachers, 
but  28  percent  consider  such  readers  as  either  essential  or  very  Important. 
The  division  of  opinion  on  thi  use  of  readers  was  discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 
Although  tape  recorders,  filmstrip  projectors,  opaque  projectors,  and 
display  tables  of  periodicals  rank  as  the  last  four  items  on  the  list,  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  teachers  rated  them  unimportant  and  in 
every  case  a substantially  larger  percentage  actually  considered  them  to  be 
either  essential  or  very  important. 

In  view  of  the  diversity  of  attitudes  toward  various  teaching  aide 
and  learning  materials,  the  discovery  is  especially  interesting  that  almost 
two- thirds  of  the  teachers  in  the  Study  are  relatively  free  to  select  their 
own  classrocsn  materials  (Table  113),  choosing  freely  or  from  a wide  list  of 
books  and  learning  aids.  The  primary  restriction  to  the  use  of  a diversity 
of  material  seons  to  be  the  limited  availability  of  funds  to  support  adequate 
purchases.  Host  teachers  seem  to  want  more  books- -whethar  class  sets, 
group  sets,  or  classroom  libraries— than  they  currently  have  available. 

Many  would  make  greater  use  of  machines  such  as  overhead  piojectors,  record 
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players,  motion  picture  projectors,  and  tape  recorders  if  these  machines 
were  acquired  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  immediately  available  in  class- 
rooms and  departments.  For  this  reason,  the  conferences  of  English 
chairmen  called  by  project  directors,  but  reported  in  a separate  publication. 


recommended  in  detail  the  books,  aids,  and  equipment  needed  both  in  modern 

3 

English  classrooms  and  in  departmental  English  centers,^ 
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Table  113 


Degree  of  Freedom  in  Selecting  Classroom  Materials 


(n 


1,331  teachers) 


Degree  of  Freedom 


Percent  of 
Teachers  Responding 


Complete  Freedom 


13.2 


Approval  of  Deparhnent  Head  Required 


38.6 


Selection  from  a Wide  List 


Subject  to  "Approval” 

List  subject  to  yearly  change 


11.4 

18.6 


No  Choice 


No  Response 


16.4 

1.8 


100.0 


I 

Robert  J.  Laeampagne,  opo  cit. . Appendix. 
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4e=»sraiii  Selected  lasues  ^ ^aching  of  Englissh 

To  obtain  8(Me  Indication  of  the  reactions  of  teachers  toward 
selected  issues  and  problems  in  the  teaching  of  English,  an  Issues  question- 
naire (Instrument  No.  19)  was  administered  to  102  departmental  faculties 
immediately  before  the  departmental  interview.  The  issues,  identified  by 
cf^aff  ijitt  spprovsci  by  tbs  sdvisoi^  cossnittsfi  fo^  tbs  Nstionsl 
Study,  consisted  of  30  statements  with  which  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate 
(without  discussion)  their  agreement,  disagreement,  or  uncertainty.  Some 
1,431  usable  issues  questionnaires  were  obtained  and  grouped  in  Table  114 
according  to  topics  and  percentage  of  teachers  responding.  Their  responses 
were  also  analyzed  according  to  their  years  of  esperience;  697  (47  percent) 
had  5 or  fewer  years  of  esqperience;  435  (29  percent)  had  from  6 to  15  years 
of  experience;  and  349  (24  percent)  hud  16  or  more  years  of  experience. 

Reactions  to  the  first  cluster  of  statements  dealing  with  separate  or 
Integrated  courses  in  literature,  composition,  and  language  Indicate  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  teachers  support  an  integrated  program.  A 
slight  majority  (53.5  percent)  see  language  as  requiring  an  organized  plan, 
rather  than  merely  introduced  in  relation  to  the  writing  and  usage  of 
students.  Curiously,  6i  percent  of  the  teachers  with  greatest  experience 
agreed, in  contrast  with  45.6  percent  of  those  w„th  least  experience. 

Reactions  to  the  two  issues  dealing  with  the  inmediacy  of  impact  of 
literature  are  difficult  to  interpret.  Statement  4 on  the  long  re'^ge  effects 
of  worthwhile  selections  to  which  students  do  not  readily  respond  was 
troublesome  for  many  teachers.  Some  38.8  percent  agreed;  29.6  percent 
disagreed;  and  31.6  percent  were  uncertain.  Experience  again  may  be  an  aid, 
for  47.3  percent  ox  the  experienced  teachers  agreed,  whereas  only  35.8 
percent  of  the  Inexperienced  teacher's  agreed.  Can  the  answers  to  this 
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Table  114 

Attitudes  of  Teachers  Toward  Selected  Issues 
in  the  Teaching  of  English 
(n  » 1,481  teachers) 


Issues  Presented  for  Reaction 


I.  Literature,  Language,  Composition  as 
integrated  or  separate  courses. 


Percentage  of  Teachers 
Indicating 

Agreement  Disagreement  Uncertainty 


6.  Literature,  composition  and 
language  are  most  effectively 
taught  as  separate  courses. 

23.  Literature,  composition  and 

language  are  best  taught  separately 
within  a single  English  course, 

1..  Language  contest  should  be  taught 
as  an  integral  part  of  English 
according  to  p,n  organized  plan 
rather  than  introduced  a a the  need 
occurs  in  relation  to  writing  and 
usage  of  students. 

II.  Immediacy  of  impact  of  literature. 

4.  Ihough  the  experience  of  reading 
a worthwhile  piece  of  literature 
may  mean  little  to  a student  at  the 
moment,  he  will  generally  be  able 
to  recall  the  selection  and  appre- 
ciate it  later  on. 


* 


Tlie  proper  choice  of  high  school 
literature  should  be  that  which  can 
be  comprehended  and  appreciated  at 
the  moment  by  the  majority  of  the 
class. 


Ille  Composition. 


9,0 


12,8 


53.5 


38,8 


61.5 


82.3 


75.0 


32.2 


29.6 


24.5 


8.7 


12.2 


14.3 


31.6 


14.0 


A,  Teacher's  responsibility. 

7.  The  high  school  English  teacher 
most  Important  responsibility  is 
to  teach  composition.  14,5 

11.  Because  of  the  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  spoken  word,  mors  stress 
must  be  placed  on  the  skills  of 
speaking  and  listening,  even  if 
this  means  devoting  somewhat  less 
time  to  literature  or  written 
composition,  43.8 


70.3 


34.6 


15.2 


21.6 


ERIC 


Cuuspooltiou  (continued) 
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B.  Frequency  of  stu4ent:  writing 
vs.  other- 


Agreement  Disagreement  Uncertainty 


20. 


Given  the  choice,  it  is  more 
important  that  each  student 
write  something  each  week 
than  that  each  paper  be 
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28. 


17. 


Frequency  of  student  writing  is 
more  important  than  less  frequent, 
but  longer  and  more  comprehen- 
sive writing  assignments.  73.4 

There  is  more  value  in  assigning 
four  themes  a month  to  be  graded 
specifically  for  technical  errors 
than  in  requiring  two  themes  a 
month  to  be  graded  cca^reheasively 
for  diction,  grvasxnar,  sentence 
structure,  content,  logic,  and 
deve  lopmen  h , 15,9 


C«  Models. 


11.5 


15.1 


69.8 


14.3 


18.  Unless  students  read  frequently 
and  widely,  they  will  not  develop 
their  writing  potential  adequate- 
ly. 82.8 

21.  Frequent  exposure  to  many  examples 
of  good  writing  accompanied  by 
some  writing  practice  will  do  more 
to  improve  student  writing  than 
will  constant  practice  with  infre- 
quent exposure  to  good  stylistic 
models.  75.0 

D.  Kinds  of  evaluation  of  papers. 

1)  20.  Given  the  choice,  it  is  more 

important  that  each  student  write 
something  each  week  than  that 
each  paper  be  evaluated 
closely.  51,7 

10.  No  composition  or  theme,  should 
be  returned  to  a student  which 
has  not  been  rigorously  examined 
for  technical  errors.  24.6 


5.7 


11.5 


9.8 


15.2 


34.2 


14.1 
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HI.  C'^unposition  (continued) 


Agreement  Disagreement  Uncertainty 


17.  Tliere  is  more  value  in 
assigning  four  themes  a 
month  to  be  graded  specifi- 
cally for  technical  errors 
than  in  requiring  two  themes 
a month  to  be  graded  ccmipre- 
hensively  for  diction,  grammar, 
sentence  structure,  content, 
logic,  and  development.  15*9 

2)  30.  If  they  are  to  develop  their 

writing  skills  adequately, 
students  should  be  required  to 
revise  each  paper  thoroughly, 
and  teachers  must  check  these 
revisions  to  ensure  understand- 
ing and  improvement.  66.8 

3)  27.  Marking  papers  with  a double 

grade  (for  mechanics  and  con- 
tent) is  of  more  benefit  to 
students  the.n  assigning  a 
single,  comprehensive  grade.  67.2 


69.3 


14.9 


16.1 


14.3 


18.3 


16.7 


E.  Writing  topics. 


8.  Virtually  all  student  writing 

should  grow  out  of  the  literature 
read  and  discussed  by  the  class.  29.0 

12.  Students  learn  more  about  writing 
if  they  write  about  their  personal 
experiences  rather  than  about 
literary  subjects.  28.7 


59.7 


41.8 


11.3 


29.5 


F.  Term  paper. 


22.  English  teachers  should  see  to  it 
that  students  write  at  least  one 
term  paper  (or  long  research  paper) 
before  going  to  college.  71.7 

6.  Short  story  writing  and  poetry. 


13.2 


15.1 


er|c*^ 


5e  Students  will  become  better  writers 
if  they  are  allowed  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  express  themselves 
imaginatively  by  writing  stories 
and  poems  rather  than  if  they  are 
restricted  to  expository  forms.  55.9 

24.  Practically  all  students  in  high 

school  should  occasionally  be 
expected  to  write  stories  and 
poems.  54,6 


25.7 


29.9 


^777^ 


18.4 


15.5 
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IV,  Literature, 


Agreement  Disagreement  Uncertainty 


A.  Miscellaneous 


11. 


Because  of  the  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  spoken  vord, 
more  stress  must  be  placed  on  the 
skills  of  speaking  and  listening, 
even  if  this  means  devoting  some- 
what less  time  to  literature  or 


A ^ O 


r\  t ^ 


£L.b 


2. 


Students  must  be  given  freedom 
to  select  literary  works,  even  if 
such  freedom  means  they  occasion- 
ally choose  inferior  works  at 
certain  stages  of  their  develop- 


ment. 


61.1 


25.8 


13.1 


B.  Close  textual  analysis. 


1)  25.  A critical  and  comprehensive 

analysis  of  a poem  will  do  more 
to  destroy  its  beauty  than  it 
will  to  develop  literary  appre- 
ciation among  students. 


20.1 


61.1 


18.8 


It  is  necessary  to  teach  some 
literature  (primarily  poems 
and  short  stories}  throu^ 
close  textual  analysis  to  help 
the  student  develop  an  appre- 
ciation of  good  literature. 


83.5 


8.7 


7.8 


2)  26. 


Students  need  to  sti^dy  the 
history  of  literature  so  that 
they  may  better  understand  the 
current  trends  in  literature. 


60.7 


18.8 


20.5 


V.  Speech. 


11. 


Because  of  the  increasing  en^hasis 
on  the  spoken  word,  more  stress  must 
be  placed  on  the  skills  of  speaking 
and  listening,  even  if  this  means 
devoting  somewhat  less  time  to  liter- 
ature or  written  composition.  43.8 


34.6 


21.6 


29. 


At  least  once  during  each  semester, 
every  student  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  give  a prepared,  oral 
presentation  to  his  English  class.  83.2 


6.4 


10.4 


L 


1 


t 

f 
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Agreement  Disagreement  Uncertainty 


VI.  Language. 


As  16.  Instruction  about  the 

st2:ucture  of  language  is 

necessary  to  one's  learning 

to  use  the  language  pro» 

ficiently,  65.9 

B,  15.  Because  language  patterns  vary 
constantly  according  to  use^  it 
is  unrealistic  to  insist  on  a 
single  standard  of  usage  among 
students c 42^1 


VII.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  3.  Novels  and  plays  adapted  to  suit 

the  abilities  of  slower  students 
are  essential  to  a good  English 
program  because  they  afford 
these  students  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  in  literature.  74.4 

B.  14.  Memorization  of  words  and  their 

meanings  is  of  considerable  value 
in  extending  the  range  of  a 
student's  useful  vocabulary.  30,3 

C.  19.  A literature  program  in  which 

selections  are  grouped  around 
topics  or  themes  offers  the  best 
approach  to  developing  permanent 
appreciation.  41.1 


18.1 


42.6 


16.1 


43 


•7 

• / 


24.0 


16.0 


15.3 


9.5 


26.0 


34.9 


question  offer  any  hint  of  the  desire  of  older  teachers  to  teach  the 
classics  year  after  year  whether  or  not  any  visible  response  is  detected  in 
the  student  body?  Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  (63.3  percent),  however, 
agreed  with  statement  13  on  the  need  for  selecting  literary  works  to  which 
students  can  respond,  a statement  which  seems  partially  in  conflict  with 
statement  4.  [N.B.  At  this  point  it  might  be  useful  to  insert  the  following 

facts  of  "agreeability”  of  teachers.  Those  teachers  with  the  most  experience 
had  the  highest  percentage  of  agreement  in  fourteen  statements,  whereas 
they  had  the  highest  percentage  of  disagreement  in  only  six  statements. 

Those  teachers  with  experience  from  six  to  fifteen  years  were  the  most  dis- 
agreeing group,  having  the  highest  percentage  of  disagreement  in  fifteen 
statements,] 
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Reactions  to  issues  concerning  teachers*  responsibility  in  composition 
indicate  clearly  that  the  teachers  in  the  Study  do  not  consider  the  high 
school  teacher’s  most  important  responsibility  to  be  the  teaching  of 
composition.  As  many  as  70.3  percent  said  "No";  only  14.5  percent  said 
"Yes."  Statement  11  called  for  more  stress  to  be  placed  on  speaking  and 
listeninga  Some  43^8  percent  of  the  teachers  agreed  that  more  stress  should 
be  placed  on  the  skills  of  speaking  and  listening,  even  if  this  means 
devoting  somewhat  less  time  to  literature  or  written  composition.  But 
almost  one-third  disagreed  with  the  statement  (34.6  percent)  and  21,6 
percent  were  not  ceruain.  Would  more  of  the  teachers  have  agreed  had  the 
conditional  clause  implying  the  theft  of  time  from  literature  and  composition 
been  omitted?  Staff  observers  repeatedly  discovered  that  the  teachers  in 
the  Study  admit  that  they  have  many,  perhaps  too  many  responsibilities,  and 
that  they  are  not  about  to  increase  them  without  good  and  sufficient  reason. 

Teachers  generally  feel  that  frequency  of  student  writing  is  more 
important  than  less  frequent,  but  more  comprehensive  writing  assignments. 

This  is  the  most  important  reaction  to  the  issues  dealing  with  frequency  of 
writing.  Some  73.4  percent  of  the  teachers  agreed  with  statement  28  and 
only  11,5  percent  disagreed.  (Again,  the  more  experienced  teachers  were  in 
greater  agreement- -78 .2  percent- -whereas  only  67,4  p<^rcent  of  the  less 
experienced  teachers  agreed.)  But  if  frequency  of  writing  is  opposed  to 
less  frequent  writing,  but  closer  evaluation  as  in  statement  20,  the 
importance  of  frequency  to  teachers  diminishes.  Only  51,7  percent  of  the 
teachers  agreed  with  statement  20,  whereas  34.2  percent  disagreed,  indicating 
a reluctance  on  the  part  of  one- third  of  the  teachers  to  return  a paper  to 
their  students  which  is  not  closely  evaluated.  But  as  observers  noted  in 
reports  summarized  in  Chapter  V,  more  than  one- third  of  the  teachers  do 


return  papers  which  are  not  closely  evaluated.  Are  those  teachers  who 
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disagreed  saying  that  their  teaching  of  composition  is  impaired  because  of, 
perhaps,  a departmental  policy  which  requires  a theme  a week  or  theme  every 
two  weeks,  a policy  prohibiting  the  close  evaluation  of  papers  because  of 
class  load?  That  is,  are  they  saying  that  were  students  to  write  less 
frequently  and  they  to  grade  more  closely,  the  composition  instruction 
would  be  more  effective?  Do  these  teachers  really  intend  to  say  that 
guidan^^s  in  writing  is  more  important  at  all  times  than  the  mere  fact  of 
writing?  Part  of  the  answer  may  exist  in  the  response  to  statement  17, 

Here,  frequency  of  writing  with  superficial  grading  is  of  less  value  than 
less  frequent  writing  with  comprehensive  grading.  As  many  as  69.8  of  the 
teachers  disagreed  with  statement  17,  whereas  only  15c 9 percent  agreed. 

In  effect,  the  question  is  the  same  as  statement  20,  but  the  suggestion  of 
an  emphasis  on  thve  mechanical  aspects  of  writing  apparently  kept  35.8 
percent  of  the  teachers  who  agreed  with  statement  20  from  agreeing  with 
statement  17. 

Teachers  were  generally  in  agreement  with  statements  18  and  21,  which 
emphasize  the  use  of  good  models;  82.8  percent  agreed  with  18  and  75.0 
percent  agreed  with  21.  In  neither  case  did  disagreement  exceed  10  percent. 
The  agreemv'snt  with  both  stateiwents  seems  to  imply  an  integrated  approach 
to  the  teaching  of  literature  and  composition  despite  the  fact  that  such 
approaches  were  only  rarely  seen  in  the  classroom. 

Closely  related  to  these  reactions  are  those  dealing  with  the  kinds  of 
evaluation  (statements  20,  10,  and  17).  Generally,  the  teachers  (64.9 
percent)  disagreed  with  statement  10,  which  suggested  that  papers  never  be 
returned  to  students  without  rigorous  correction.  When  reactions  to 
statement  10  are  compared  with  those  to  statement  17  (which  had  only  15,9 
percent  agreement),  it  becomes  somewhat  evident  that  the  teachers  in  these 


schools  are  much  less  concerned  with  the  "technlcalla"  of  writing  than  they 
are  with  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  student’s  effort. 

Teachers  generally  agreed  that  each  student  should  be  required  to 
revise  each  paper  thoroughly  and  that  these  revisions  should  be  checked. 
Some  66.8  percent  agreed  with  statement  30;  14. S percent  disagreed.  Here 
the  newer  teachers  are  more  in  agj:aemsat  than  the  older  teachers  (69.5 
percent  to  58.7  percent).  And  interestingly  enough,  ♦he  more  experienced 
teachers  are  not  really  in  disagreement,  but  they  are  vmser tain— 24.4 
percent  of  them.  Again,  it  must  be  noted  that  teachers ’ principles  here 
are  somewhat  at  variance  with  their  practices,  for  observers  studying  the 
annotations  and  many  students*  themes  found  little  in  the  way  of  thorough 
revision,  although  quite  often  observers  reviewed  papers  in  which  revision 
was  commensurate  with  grading  for  metchanical  errors. 


Two- thirds  of  the  teachers  (67 . 2 percent)  agreed  with  statement  27 
which  propoLcd  a double  grade  for  ccmpcsition;  16.1  percent  disagreed.  No 
other  question  in  the  group  was  designed  as  a foil  for  this  statement,  but 


it  is  possible  that  the  dissenting  16  percent  objected  to  the  partial 
emphasis  on  mechanics  Implied  on  the  question.  That  is,  these  teachers  may 
have  assumed  that  the  mechanics  grade  would  automatically  account  for  50 
percent  of  the  total  grades,  and  they  may  ha\re  thus  rebelled  at  the  thought 
of  raising  mechanics  in  writing  to  so  important  a place. 

A majority  of  the  teachers  (59.7  percent)  objected  to  limiting 
composition  topics  to  those  related  to  literature,  as  statement  8 proposes. 
But  the  teachers  were  less  certain  about  the  place  of  personal  experience  in 
composition,  as  28.7  agreed^)  41.8  disagreed,  and  29,5  percent  were  uncertain. 
The  statements  tend  to  represent  opposing  positions,  and  if  analyzed  in 
this  way,  it  appears  that  an  equal  percentage  of  teachers  (30  percent)  agree 
with  each  statement.  But  fewer  teachers  are  willing  to  disagree  with 
statement  12  than  they  are  to  disagree  with  statement  8 (41.8  percent  to 
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59.7  percent.  The  number  uncertaLA  about  statement  12  thus  becomes  important, 
for  it  seems  that  the  lack  of  willingness  to  disagree  with  the  statement 
throws  some  support  to  its  validity.  The  less  experienced  teachers  seem 
the  most  uncertain  about  the  statement,  for  almost  one-third  (33,0  percent) 
of  them  admitted  neither  to  agree  or  disagree. 

An  overwhelming  percentage  of  teachers  (71.7  percent)  supports  the 
proposal  In  statement  22  to  assign  a term  paper.  The  less  experienced 
teachers  were  more  in  agreement  (76  percent)  than  the  experienced  teachers 
(65,4  percent). 

Two  statements,  5 and  24,  focus  on  the  writing  of  poetry  and  short 

stories,  and  although  they  arc  not  the  same,  the  responses  seem  to  suggest 

that  they  are.  Some  55.9  percent  agreed  and  25,7  disagreed  with  statement  5; 

while  at  che  smne  time,  54,6  percent  agreed  and  29.9  disagreed  with  statement 

24.  The  inlierent  difference  in  the  two  statements  is  marked  by  the  words 

‘’frequent  opportunities”  in  the  first  and  “occasionally"  in  the  second, 

Te;-chers  seem,,  however,  to  be  saying  that  the  writing  of  stories  and  poems 

is  important  whether  it  occurs  only  occasionally  or  frequently.  Although 

there  was  no  significant  experience- group  difference  in  response  to  statement 

5,  there  was  a significant  difference  in  statement  24.  Some  6C.9  percent  of 

the  less  experienced  teachers  agreed  with  the  statement,  with  only  23.4 

percent  disagreeing,  whereas  onliy  42.4  percent  of  the  most  experienced 

teachers  agreed  while  almost  the  same  number,  37.8  percent  disagreed.  Do 

the  experienced  teachers  tend  not  tc  agree  with  the  idea  that  “practically 

all  the  students"  should  be  subjected  to  imaginative  writing  “occasionally," 

whereas  they  would  tend  to  agree  that  a student  who  is  a good  writer  will 

become  a better  writer  if  he  is  given  frequent  opportunity  to  write  stories 

and  poems?  Can  ws  say  that  teachers  do  not  generally  disagree  that  students 

should  be  allowed  or  encouraged  to  write  short  stories  and  poems  at  one  time 
or  another? 
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Th6  gencrdl  (or  mlscolXdissoiis)  st^itcuicubS  concornod  soino  li^8u@s  In 
the  teaching  of  literature.  The  problems  of  lnt#*rpreting  statement  11  have 
already  been  mentioned;  but  vith  statement  2,  61.1  percent  of  the  teachers 
agreed  and  25.8  percent  disagreed.  Since  observers  reported  that  students 
in  most  schools  are  given  little  opportunity  to  S0  X6C  t irssd.iiigs  ussd  i.n 

clas!«  the  teacher  may  have  in  mind  student  selection  of  books  for  Individual 
reading. 

Teachers  were  in  strong  agreement  with  statement  9 that  some  literature 
should  be  taught  through  close  textual  analysis;  83,5  percent  of  the  teachers 
agreed,  and  such  agreement  was  spread  through  all  experience  levels*  But 
disagreement  with  statement  25  on  the  inhibiting  efiect  of  analytical  study 
of  a poem  is  not  proportionately  as  high  as  agreement  with  statement  9. 

Only  61.1  percent  of  the  teachers  agreed  with  the  statement  in  contrast 
with  20.1  percent  who  agreed.  As  one  might  expect,  the  less  experienced 
teachers  showed  a higher  percentage  of ‘disagreement,  64.6  percent  as 
opposed  to  50.4  percent  of  the  more  experienced  teachers.  Can  it  be  said, 
then,  that  teachers  strongly  agree  that  some  literature  should  be  taught 
through  close  textual  analysis,  but  that  some  are  either  uncertain  or 
definitely  feel  that  close  textual  analysis,  even  as  it  helps  a student 
appreciate  a poem  better,  may  destroy  the  beauty  of  a poem  or  short  story? 

Statement  26,  stressing  historical  study,  elicited  approval  irom  60.7 
percent  of  the  teachers;  some  18.8  percent  disagreed,  but  20.5  percent  were 
uncertain.  Perhaps  the  mere  experienced  teachers  simply  disagree  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  history  of  literature  should  be  used  for  the  teaching 
of  modern  literature,  and  they  logically  did  not  agree  because  of  a 
reluctance  to  teach  modern  literature.  At  the  ^ame  ^ 'me,  the  opinions  of 
less  experienced  teachers  msy  reflect  their  recent  college  curriculums  in 
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which  literature  is  studied  vigorously  in  *'®nas  of  many  approaches, 
since  they  were  also  in  greater  agreement  with  the  teaching  of  literature 
through  close  textual  analysis. 


With  respect  to  speech,  teachers  support  occasional  speech  activities 
but  are  less  certain  of  continuing  the  emphasis  in  this  area,  hore  than 
four- fifths  (83.2  percent)  agree  that  every  student  should  have  the 


opportunity  to  give  a prepared,  orol  presentation  to  his  English  class. 

But  in  relation  to  statement  11,  calling  for  emphasis  on  oral  English  at 
the  expense  of  written,  only  43.8  percent  agreed,  34.6  percent  disagreed, 
and  21.6  percent  were  uncertain.  The  reaction  seems  to  suggest  an  attitude 
that  not  a great  deal  more  time  should  be  placed  on  formal  speech  in  the 
English  classroom  than  is  already  the  case. 


There  seems  tu  be  scxne  general  approval  that  instruction  on  the 
structure  of  language  Is  necessary  to  one's  becoming  proficient  in  the  use 
of  the  language^  Some  65.9  percent  of  the  teachers  agreed  with  this  state- 
ment (number  16)  and  only  18.1  percent  disagreed.  Those  least  in  agreement 
were  teachers  with  sixteen  or  more  years’  experience,  as  only  58,5  percent 
agreed;  those  most  in  agreement  were  teachers  with  six  to  fifteen  years* 
experience,  as  72.2  percent  agreed.  Those  teachers  not  in  agreement  are 
perhaps  the  same  teachers  who  disagreed  with  statement  1 that  language 
should  be  taught  as  an  integral  part  of  English  according  to  an  organized 
plan  rather  than  introduced  as  the  need  occurs  in  relation  to  writing  and 
usage  of  students.  Can  we  assume,  then,  that  only  two-thirds  of  the 


teachers  in  the  Study  feel  that  students  should  be  instructed  in  the 


structure  of  language? 


No  statement  of  the  thirty  received  such  disparate  responses  as 
statement  15,  calling  for  multiple  standards  of  usage.  Some  42.1  percent 


of  the  teachers  agreed,  and  42.6  percent  of  the  teachers  disagreed.  The 
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teachers  with  most  experience  were  the  most  agreeable,  as  47  percent  agreed, 
and  thQ  teachers  with  the  leapt  experier.?e  were  Uie  least  agr»'?^ble,  as 
38  percent  disagreed.  Disagreement  was  h:!,gsitct  among  the  teachers  with  six 
to  fifteen  years  eriperiencs  (4u  percent).  Can  one  say  from  the.  differences 
in  experier.;©  levels  that  the  ta.5re  experienced  teachers  tend  to  be  less 
insi&tent  ert  a sii?sla  standard  of  usage,  and  that,  when  this  problem  is 

coK^ared  with  ^h6  of  grading  papers  for  mechanical  ancuracy,  teachers 

with  more  pr«&  ^.^ne^n-ai s.  ^ 

^ — , uwauauwA.ug  wi  u.iiejLc  sL-uceucs  ror 

graaEsatical  accuracy  sad  related  raatters.  The  tenor  of  the  response  to  the 

statement  seems  to  describe  the  alisost  perfect  split  is  opinion  of  the 

teachers  in  the  Study  (ar.d  in  the  professiea)  to  the  question  of  a single 

standard  of  *isage  is  the  e iassrocm,  Wotxld  thosa  teachers  who  disagree 

insist  on  the  same  usage  on  language  in  both  the  advanced  placement  class 

and  in  the  slewest  tenaiaal  class? 

Several  mlscellanso^ia  issues  grouped  together  under  XXIf 

fhere  was  general  agreameat  (/4s4  percent)  to  statement  3.  on  so  ring'* 

works  fo?:  slow  studsnts.  Only  16 d of  the  teachers  c^issgrr^sd  with 

the  statament.  Perhaps  this  response  supports  Section  II  in  emphasiaiag 
the  fact  that  the  impact  of  literature  must  he  immediate  if  the  student  is 
to  profit  the  most  from  th^  exp^srience,: 

Vocabulary  study  that  the  memorisation  of  Y^^ords  is  not  in 

V 

favor  among  ths  teachers;  only  30,3  percent  of  the  teachers  .agreed  with 
statement  14,  whereas  43.7  percent  disa,^reed,  and  another  26  percent  wtr© 
uncertain.  If  memorizing  words  and  their  dsfinitioni:  ieesas  to  be  of  7/.ittle 
value  to  so  many  teachers,  are  we  justified  in  believieg  that  thtsse 

teachers  would  prefer  that  vocabulary  study  not  bs  a part  of  the  English 
curriculum? 


^ 


There  is  slight  agreement  with  statement  19  (41.1  percent),  but  the 
most  striking  lact  is  that  34.9  percent  of  the  teachers  were  uncertain 
about  gro’j:ping  literary  selections  on  a thematic  or  topical  basis.  Only 
24  percent  of  the  teachers  disagreed  that  the  thematic  approach  to 
literature  is  the  best  approach  to  developing  permanent  appreciation. 

Less  eXfc.er fenced  teachers  were  more  in  agreement  than  more  experienced 
teachers,  46.6  to  38.7  percent,  but  this  disparity  is  not  overly  great, 
even  though  a corresponding  11  percent  spread  is  present  in  the  disagree- 
ment column.  The  newer  teachers  may  here  again  display  their  eagerness  to 
expose  theii:  students  to  a varietv  or  approaches  to  English  literature. 

The  findings  of  the  Issues  questionnaire  ^i-ere  useful  tc  the  project 
staff  in  incerpreting  points  of  view  of  teachers  in  the  Study  and  in 
unveilir.g  the  areas  of  greatest  confusion  and  disagreement.  Certainly  the 
discovery  that  these  teachers  disagree  about  the  importance  of  maintaining 
a single  standard  of  English  usage  in  the  classroom  is  merely  a reflection 
of  disagreement  in  the  total  profession.  Similarly,  the  uncertainty  of 
teachers  concerning  such  matters  as  use  of  thematic  topics,  impact  of  close 
textu<l  analysis,  creative  writing  and  writing  from  personal  experience, 
speech  and  oral  English,  and  teaching  of  vocabulary  only  reflect  the 
findings  of  observers  reported  elsewhere  in  the  Study.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  finding  is  the  discovery  of  such  a broad  basis  of  agreement  on 
key  issues  in  the  teaching  of  English.  On  only  seven  of  the  thirty  issues 
did  a majority  of  teachers  in  these  schools  have  no  firm  opinion;  and  in 
most  cases  the  dominant  opinions  were  held  by  two- thirds  or  three<^ quarters 
of  the  teachers  responding. 


CHAPTER  XII 


lARGE-CITY  SCHOOLS 

During  the  last  decade,  and  probably  longer  ago  than  that,  the 
particular  school  problems  of  large-city  school  system^  have  been  dramatized 
by  such  issues  as  integration  policies,  increasing  school  costs,  and  the 
retention  of  superintendents.  The  struggle  of  the  cities  to  maintain  or 
improve  their  position  in  the  educational  milieu,  a position  perhaps  forward- 
looking  even  thirty  ye.rs  ago,  has  been  an  uneven  and  unsuccessful  struggle. 
Whereas  teachers  were  formerly  employed  in  large  cities  only  after  serving 
a kind  of  apprenticeship  in  smaller  towns  or  suburbs,  no  such  regimen  is 
possible  today.  Indeed,  the  migration  would  seem  to  be  in  the  other 
direction,  with  many  teachers  beginning  their  careers  in  : trger  schoo"* 
districts  and  then  moving  to  more  affluent,  more  highly- favored  suburban 
systems  for  a variety  of  reasons.  Heavy  work  loads,  inadequate  building 
facilities,  the  restraints  of  bureaucratic  control  are  frustrating  features 
of  many  large-city  systems,  and  the  slightly  larger  salary  scale  in  these 
systems  cannot  attract  and  hold  the  most  professionally  promising  young 
teachers. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  compensations  that  accrue  to  the  teacher 
who  wants  to  stay  in  the  city.  By  and  large,  he  has  fewer  after  school 
obligations,  such  as  sponsoring  student  organizatiom  or  attending  parent- 
teacher  meetings;  more  student  services  are  available,  presumably  relieving 
him  of  some  individual  demands  and  problems.  Some  teachers  seem  to  prefer 
working  within  a more  highly-structured  system  that  tends  to  define  not 
only  what  to  teach  but  how  to  teach  it.  They  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
personal  or  departmental  autonomy  for  the  comfort  of  prescribed  routines  and 


uniform  curriculums.  By  the  same  token,  the  teacher  ’whc  must  punch  a 
dally  time  clock  is  likely  to  feel  few  professional  obligations  after 
leaving  the  school  for  the  day.  And  many  (probably  most)  of  the  English 
teachers  within  the  large-city  systems  are  themselves  products  of  those 
systems.  Their  homes,  their  friends,  their  own  cultural  and  recreational 
resources  are  there,  and  they  are  therefore  reluctant  to  fly  to  unknown 
situations. 

What  exactly  is  a "large-city"  system?  And  how  does  its  size  and 
multiplicity  affect  the  program  of  English?  The  first  question  can  be 
answered  arbitrarily;  the  second  is  the  main  subject  of  this  chapter. 

For  purposes  of  analysis  and  discussion,  cities  have  teen  grouped 
according  to  population  on  the  assumption  that  the  size  of  the  city  will 
have  some  relationship  to  number  of  high  schools  (and  to  some  extent  size) 
along  with  complexity  of  educational  organization.  Schools  in  the  original 
sample  of  116  appeared  to  divide  roughly  into  two  such  groups--those  with 
populations  between  200,000  and  500,000  and  those  of  about  500,000  and  over. 
Only  two  cities  represented  in  the  second  group  had  a population  of  a 
million  or  more.  Because  there  seemed  disproportionately  few  cities  of 
this  magnitude,  the  project  staff  obtained  a separate  grant  from  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  to  allow  for  additional  visits  to  schools 
in  this  category.  To  be  sure,  the  total  sample  is  itself  extremely  small, 
and  no  particular  reason  exists  for  believing  that  those  selected  are 

^Two  additional  schools  from  very  large  cities  were  also  selected  in 
the  preliminary  screening  consistent  with  the  original  criteria,  but  with- 
drew (along  with  a very  few  others)  because  of  internal  concerns  or  problems. 
This  fact  lends  credence  to  the  notion  that  the  small  number  of  large-city 
high  schools  in  the  first  sample  is  not  so  much  a reflection  of  the  general 
quality  of  the  English  programs  in  these  cities  as  it  is  an  indication  that 
urban  syjtems  are  less  concerned  with  national  contests  or  "outside"  teacher 
organizations  than  with  their  own  internal  needs  or  problems. 


altogether  representative  of  large-city  high  schools.  As  a point  ox  fact, 
the  city  superintendent,  or  his  designate,  selected  those  in  the.  supplementary 
group,  the  only  criterion  from  the  project  office  being  that  the  school 
should  be  con^rehensive  and  comprised  of  students  representing  a bread 
spectrum  of  cultural  and  intellectual  backgrounds.  But  the  requests  did 
indicate  the  interest  of  the  project  staff  in  visiting  particularly  impressive 
English  programs.  More  often  than  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  project’s 
observers,  the  city's  better  comprehensive  schools  were  chosen. 

Chara^^ri^ti^  of  the  Schoo^ 

There  is  great  variety  to  be  found  among  the  thirty-one  schools 
comprising  the  group  which  has  been  labeled  large-city  high  schools.  They 
are  of  different  sizes;  they  are  found  in  every  corner  of  thv^  country;  they 
receive  vastly  different  financial  support  (from  less  than  $300  per  pupil  to 
more  than  $700);  they  send  from  15  percent  to  90  percent  of  their  graduates 
to  college;  their  '‘dropout  quotient"  varies  from  60  percent  to  almost  nil. 
Observers  report  the  quality  of  English  instruction  in  these  schools  ranges 
from  among  the  highest  to  the  very  lowest  of  all  the  schools  in  the  entire 
Study. 

Comparing  the  group  as  a composite  unit  and  certain  variables  with 
the  remainder  of  the  schools  in  the  Study  offers  some  important  generaliza- 
tions. For  one  thing,  English  teachers  in  large  cities  have  a greater  work 
load  determined  by  numbers  of  students  and  classes.  Almost  invariably,  city 
schools  reported  that  teachers  carried  five  classes  and  the  majority  have 
additional  assignments  such  as  study  halls,  "locker  assignment,"  or 
corridor  duty.  Observers  were  impressed  by  the  large  classes  in  these 
schools  compared  to  their  counterparts  in  smaller  communities,  the  average 
reported  figure  being  145  students  per  teacher  against  a 130  average  for  all 
schools  in  the  Study. 
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Perhaps  the  most  revealing  statistic,  reflecting  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  faced  by  city  school  systems,  is  the  proportionately  large 

T 

number  of  dropouts  from  schools  in  this  group.  Whereas  the  average  dropout 
figure  in  all  of  the  cooperating  high  schools  is  9 percent,  the  urban  schools 
account  for  some  33  percent  of  the  total.  It  should  be  remembered  that 

2 

figures  represent  only  a quotient,  useful  for  comparative  purposes  only. 

If  all  school  dropouts  from  Grades  7-12  were  counted,  the  proportions  could 
very  likely  double — leaving  the  unhappy  conjecture  that  many  large-city 
high  schools  graduate  a mere  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  number  of  students 
originally  enrolled  at  Grade  7, 

Table  115  reveals  that  the  highest  dropout  incidence  rate  occurs,  not 
in  the  very  largest  cities,  but  in  those  coraprising  the  middle  group. 

However,  the  very  small  sample  used  and  the  probability  that  those  in  the 
"A'’  group  are  not  entirely  representative  of  their  cities  make  any  generali- 
zation highly  dubious.  Another  factor  bearing  on  the  relationship  of 
population  to  dropouts  in  the  largest  cities  is  the  open  enrollment  policy 
in  New  York  City,  where  two  of  the  seven  schools  are  located.  Still  another 
variable  is  that  special  schools  in  some  cities  tend  to  draw  off  the 
potential  dropout  as  well  as  the  academically  talented  student.  In  general, 
however,  if  the  figures  in  Table  115  were  to  be  adjusted  for  any  of  these 
variables,  they  would  have  to  be  raised  rather  than  lowered. 

There  is  certainly  no  simple  reason  for  the  heavy  rate  of  student 
attrition  in  these  high  schools.  Migrant  families,  split-apart  families 
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Firm  statistics  revealing  high  school  drop  outs  are  difficult  to 
secure  and,  for  several  reasons,  are  not  completely  reliable.  The  quotient 
used  for  comparative  purposes  here  is  a simple  arithematic  proportion: 

Ho.  graduating  students  ^ ioo%  - S.O.Q. 

No.  10th  grade  students 
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Table  115 


Percent  of  Dropouts  in  Large-City  Schools 
Grouped  According  to  City  Population 

(n  = 31  schools) 


Graduatif  ,3. 
S tudents 

Tenth  Grade 
Students 

Percentage 
of  D.O.Q 

Group  A (pop.  1 million  or  over) 
(n  = 7 schools) 

4,594 

6,075 

24.5 

Group  B (pop.  500,000-1  million) 
(n  = 12  schools) 

5,255 

8,983 

41.4 

Group  C (pop,  200,000-500,000) 
(n  12  schools) 

5,921 

8,630 

30.3 

Combined  total  (31  schools) 

15,770 

23,688 

33.5 

recurring  patterns  of  failure  in  earlier  grades,  and  the  pressures'  of 
economic  privation  all  contribute  to  the  lack  of  incentive  for  school 
success.  Although  it  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  Study  to  investigate  all 
these  ’’external”  factors,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  schools  involved  in 
this  Study  were  generally  not  those  most  affected  by  these  pressures. 
Indeed,  most  of  them  were  selected  either  by  the  criteria  outlined  in 
Chapter  I according  to  their  excellent  reputations  or  they  were  chosen  by 
the  school  district  authorities  who  undoubtedly  selected  those  that  would 
reflect  a favorable  image  of  the  district.  In  no  way,  then,  could  this 
group  of  schools  be  said  to  represent  the  "slum  schools"  of  the  country, 
those  which  would  be  most  subject  to  negative  forces  of  external  origin 
acting  from  without*  Special  studies  by  Conant,  the  NCTE  Task  Force  on 
Language  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged,  and  others  have  shown  that  the 
programs  of  such  schools  must  be  viewed  from  perspectives  different  from 
those  available  to  the  National  Study  of  High  School  English  Programs. 
Nevertheless,  the  project  staff  feels  that  group  analysis  of  the  city 
schools  is  close  to  the  point  in  view  of  the  different  conditions  (usually 
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limiting,  but  sometimes  liberating)  that  obtain  in  the  urban  districts 
compared  to  those  in  other  areas. 

In  any  business  or  political  structure  both  multiplicity  and  size 
generate  kinds  of  organization  that  promote  uniformity  and  standardization, 
and  the  large-city  school  district  is  no  exception  to  this  generalization. 
These  factors  affect  the  English  programs  and  the  English  classroom  in 
numerous  ways;  such  factors  as  the  unvarying  routines  of  the  school  day 
and  the  sizeable  (though  equitable)  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  have 
already  been  mentioned.  There  are  also  city-wide  curriculums ; large-scale 
testing  programs;  district  textbook  committees;  reading  lists;  examinations; 
building  policies;  personnel  practices  aud  many  other  manifestations  that 
emanate  from  the  principle  that  multiplicity  acquires  order  and  economy 
tnrough  many  details  of  organization.  At  its  best,  this  overall  design 
for  order  can  lead  to  economies  that  are  measurable  in  dollars  saved  or  in 
professional  time  conserved.  It  can  also  help  to  keep  the  most  inept 
teachers  out  of  the  classroom.  But  at  its  worst,  the  envelope  of  organized 
efficiency  generates  inflexible  systemization;  and  if  counterforces  are  not 
present,  the  end  products  are  likely  to  be  routi.nized  teachers  and  unmotivated 
students,  and  dropouts  from  both  ranks.  Among  all  thirty-one  city  schools 
in  the  Study,  the  typical  one  replaces  16.5  percent  of  its  staff  each  year. 
Statistically,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  the  sometimes 
subtle  but  often  distinctive  differences  between  teaching  In  a large  urban 
district  and  teaching  in  a smaller  town  or  educationally  autonomous  suburb. 
More  revealing  than  the  questionnaire  items  to  the  project  staff  were  the 
more  subjective  comments  by  teachers  and  administrators  and  the  reports  of 
observers  themselves.  Some  of  the  effects  of  the  high  degree  of  organization 
to  be  found  in  large-city  high  schools  were  noted  by  observers: 
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One  is  inevitably  surprised  and  somewhat  overwhelmed  by  the  many 
onerous  tokens  of  organization  and  regimentation:  the  time  clocks 

which  teachers  must  punch  daily  (in  and  out I),  the  u£  and  down 
stairs,  the  uninspiring  sameness  of  the  classrooms,  the  uniform 
REGUIATIONS  posted  about  the  buildings. 
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• the  program  itself  tends  to  be  conservative  and  ordinary, 
necessarily  reflecting  the  overall  philosophy  of  the  central 
office.  Large  classes,  excessive  and  burdensome  clerical  duties 
Impede  the  entire  program. 


D< spite  very  good  things,  I felt  the  school  should  be  better,  I 
saw  superb  teachers  not  relating  to  one  another,  a plethora  of 
administrative  regulations  smothering  the  department,  a school 
which  could  have  ranked  with  the  best  suburban  schools  visited 
lacking  fire  and  excitement. 


As  nobed  above,  the  teaching  loads  in  large-city  hi^  schools  are 
appreciably  higher  than  those  found  in  any  other  group  of  schools  with  the 
exception  of  the  Catholic  high  schools.  In  only  two  of  the  thirty-one 
was  the  standard  load  less  than  five  classes  per  day  and  the  large  majority 
of  teachers  had  additional  assignments  for  study  hall,  lockers,  etc.,  along 
with  the  ubiquitous  homeroom  responsibility.  Besides  these  obligations, 
teachers  in  the  cities  felt  inundated  by  the  weight  of  clerical  duties  that 
preempted  their  time  and  energy.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  these  schools  to 
be  operating  from  25  to  50  percent  over  capacity,  which  resulted  in  teachers 
floating"  from  room  to  room,  even  floor  to  floor,  to  take  advantage  of 
usable  classroom  space.  In  one  school,  for  example,  teachers  spent  their 
preparation  periods  sitting  at  chair  desks  located  in  dimly  lighted  halls 
because  no  other  seating  space  was  available.  Nor  was  it  unusual  to  find 
the  c Lty  schools  running  "split  sessions"  or  "double  sessions"  to  accommodate 
the  large  ntMber  of  students.  Still  other  schools,  overtaxed  by  numbers, 
depended  on  an  available  "annex"  or  "temporary"  frame  classroom  units,  some 
of  which  had  been  constructed  twenty  years  earlier.  Of  course,  the  same 
problem  of  overcrowding  exists  to  some  degree  in  many  of  the  country’s 
schools  from  the  affluent  suburban  areas  to  the  most  stable  villages  and 
towns.  But  the  important  consideration  here  is  how  these  conditions  affect 
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the  teaching  of  English  and  how  the  administrators  aud  teachers  are  able  to 
cope  with  such  logistical  problems  and  still  carry  on  a viable  educational 
program. 

On  the  basis  of  individual  and  group  interviews,  tnere  is  no  doubt 
that  English  teachers  in  urban  schools  feel  the  pressure  of  tO'^  many  classes 
and  too  many  students.  Teachers  queried  about  their  practices  in  teaching 
ccmpositicn,  for  example,  responded  that  they  would  like  to  give  more 
emphasis  to  this  component  but  t’  the  great  numbers  of  students  simply 

denied  them  this  opportunity.  Occasions  for  individual  student  conferences 
were,  they  felt,  non-existent.  Time  and  again,  whether  they  responded  as  a 
department  or  as  i.ndividuals,  they  complained  of  not  having  enough  time  to 
teach  properly-- that  is,  time  to  meet  all  of  the  demands  of  the  day,  and  to 
prepare  meaningful  lessons  and  correct  written  , ssignments.  Almost  as 
common  was  an  insistence  that  there  were  too  many  interruptions,  or  out-and- 
out  obstacles,  to  teaching  in  the  way  of  students  summoned  from  their  rooms; 
assemblies  held  at  the  expense  of  classes;  intrusions  by  other  departments; 
or  announcements  over  the  public  address  system  of  no  consequence  to  the 
class  at  hand.  Although  the  same  kinds  of  intrusions  are  often  to  be  found 
in  other  kinds  of  schools,  perhaps  even  to  the  same  extent,  the  interesting 
point  here  is  that  teachers  in  large-city  schools  are  frequently  more 
resentful  and  certainly  more  outspoken  about  them. 

Individually,  many  city  teachers  decry  the  sometimes  desperate  physical 
state  of  the  building  or  the  classrooia  assigned  them  and  quite  justifiably 
according  to  the  observers.  Likewise,  but  with  even  more  emphasis,  those 
teachers  who  vjere  forced  to  "float”  from  room  to  room  revealed  that  the 
practice  not  only  alienated  them  but  that  it  directly  interfered  with  the 
business  of  teaching- -with  thei-  having  blackboards,  bulletin  boards,  and 
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other  eq’  ipinent  at  hand  to  use  when  the  proper  pedagogical  moment  arises. 

Rather  surprisingly,  most  English  teachers  did  not  resent  the  system 
of  split  sessions  or  even  double  sessions  as  a temporary  solution  to  the 
most  serious  problems  of  overr :owding.  Indeed,  although  there  are  obvious 
administrative  difficulties  with  offering  more  than  a ?ingle  session,  this 
expedient  is  a wise  siternacive  to  crowding  too  many  students  and  too  many 
teachers  within  a single  block  of  time.  Faced  with  the  choice  a few  years 
ago,  the  administrators  of  the  new  Rincon  High  School  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
proceeded  to  plan  a split  session  and  hired  additional  teachers  to  do  the 
job.  Rather  than  use  every  available  space  of  their  building  in  which  to 
hold  classes,  they  converted  one  classroom  into  an  English  department 
office,  or  more  descriptively,  a department  center,  manned  by  a full 
time  secretary  and  provided  with  hundreds  of  books,  files,  teachers*  desks 
and  various  other  resources,  materials  and  equipment  that  a teacher  might 
appropriately  use.  Generally  speaking,  all  English  classrocsas  are  located 
in  the  same  wing  within  easy  range  of  the  center.  Of  course,  the  classrocsag 
are  used  constantly  by  several  teachers  in  the  course  of  a clay,  but  what  is 
distinctive  is  that  the  rooms  also  contain  appropriate  libraries  and 
equipment.  Thus  there  is  a special  room  for  English  11  or  English  12  since, 
in  the  thinking  of  the  department,  these  are  discrete  courses  demanding 
their  own  periodicals  and  books.  As  in  other  affairs,  the  solution  to  one 
problem  has  had  a positive  and  pervasive  effect  on  the  whole;  carefully 
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In  the  course  of  the  Study,  observers  have  seen  English  classes 
conducted  iu  drafting  roans,  biology  rooms,  home  economics  centers,  auditoriums 
and  cafeterias  to  mention  semne  of  the  more  noteworthy  problems  of  the 
"floating"  practice.  It  is  not  that  the  project  staff  is  unsympathetic  with 
the  problem  of  the  overcrowded  school;  however,  the  point  should  be  clear 
that  English,  like  other  disciplines,  requires  its  own  resources  in  the  way 
of  books  and  materials.  See  also  Chapter  VIII,  "Departmental  Organisation," 


equipped  English  centers  and  speclalissed  classrooms  appe£«r  to  Pa  a 
"promising'*  practice  that  can  influence  schools  in  many  parts  of  the 
countryj  whether  they  are  burgeoning  with  students  or  not. 

Despite  the  pre^  filing  large  numbers  and  often  frenetic  activity 
existent  in  most  large-city  high  schools,  many  English  teachers  express 

discontent  because  o£  the  Isclc  of  professional  commuGication,  one 
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teacher  may  have  unconsciously  characterized  what  is  missing  in  many  urban 

schools  by  saying;  **During  lunch  we  (English  teachers)  are' able  to'  talk.'* 

Th^y  often  feel  isolated  from  their  peers  and  removed  from  the  administrative 

hierarchy  that  makes  curricula  or  budgetary  decision''  affecting  their 

teaching.  Although  it  is  next  to  ln^osslble  to  measure  with  any  certainty 

teacher  morale,  observers  indicated  that  there  was  a palpable  difference 

evident  in  many  city  schools c A number  of  teachers  interviewed  expressed 

their  frustration  with  and  their  distrust  of  "the  downtown  office."  Many 

were  also  critical  of  the  books  and  materials  provided  them  and  felt  that 

the  written  curriculum  simply  did  not  fit  the  classes  that  they  taught, 

Obey  were  likewise  often  critical  of  the  tracking  or  grouping  of. students 

in  the  English  program,  although  they  were  (almost  without  exception)  in 

favor  of  groupings  Tiia  faulty,  they  suggested,  was  not  in  the  policy  but  in 

the  practice;  and  if  students  were  only  put  on  the  rl^t  track  with  the 

right  teachers,  all.,^ouid  be  well.  Similarly,  departments  were  prone  to 

indicate  that  "reading"  or  '’’speech**  should  be  taught  by  specialists  as 

should  thosd  students  labeled  as  "disadvantaged."  Perhaps  it  is  to  be 
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expected  in  such  systems  where  a great  emphasis  is  placed  on  c^aplex 

j 

administrative  organization  that  solutions  to  problems  are  looked  for  in 
further  specialization.  However,  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  teach 
within  highly  organized  systems  should  expect  the  wheels  to  turn  so  that 
they,  in  turn,  might  teach  with  less  restraint  and  more  felicity.  That 


superorgsnization  appears  to  leave  many  teachers  dissatisfied  casts  a 
serious  doubt  on  the  efficiency  of  th^  complex  educational  structures  in 


large  districts. 

Several  observer  comments  on  the  subject  of  the  "overall  intellectual 
atmosphere"  are  revealing  of  what  was  found  in  the  city  high  schools: 
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• ♦ . t i,u  aau  kue  ca-uy  scnoai  acazospnere  •-one  part  eaucation, 
one  part  social,  and  four  parts  system  and  impersonalit’' 


No  student  was  observed  carrying  a library  book  or  a paperback. 


The  whole  atmosphere  here  suggests  systemization  aad  prescription. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  thvre  are  not  very  able  teachers  here , but 
chat  the  mold  is  somewhat  limited-- their  professionalism  is  rather 
narrow  too-- to  their  own  organizations. 

Without  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  System,  the  overcrowding, 
and  the  heavy  vwrkload  of  teachers,  I think  the  atmosphere  would 
be  higher  yet. 


The  issue  of  academic  freedom  is  a long  and  wide  one,  certainly  too 
complex  to  be  dealt  with  in  its  many  facets  in  this  report.  Here  the  one 
dimension  that  can  be  analyzed  is  the  apparent  freedom  that  teachers  (and 


students)  feel  they  have  in  choosing  classroom  materials  or  library  books. 
But  even  here  an  analysis  is  difficult  inasmuch  as  one’s  view  of  freedom 
is  a relative  and  highly  individual  matter.  For  example,  in  responding  to  a 
question  of  the  teacher  questionnaire  relating  to  the  de-  se  of  freedom 
given  them  for  choosing  books,  texts,  records,  etc.,  (Instnnaent  No.  21, 
total  results  reported  in  Table  113),  teachers  who  have  taught  in  the 
same  department  for  many  years  have  indicated  the  entire  range,  from 
"complete  freedom"  to  "no  choice*"  Several  responded  in  interviews  that 
they  had  "considerable  freedom"  and  then  stated  that  this  meant  they  could 
choose  from  among  certain  approved  selections  in  au  anthology.  To  the 
observers,  such  an  attitude  must  support  the  assertion  made  earlier:  that 

some  teachers,  at  least,  prefer  to  teach  in  a school  where  many  choices 
have  been  made  for  them. 
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Ifi  gereral,  students  in  the  school  are  inclined  to  be  more  candid  in 
their  reactions  to  literature;  they  would  prefer  to  have  more  variety, 
particularly  more  contemporary  literature,  and  they  feel  that  they  should  be 
given  more  choice  in  the  process  of  selection. 

It  is  clearly  true  that  in  most  large  cities  rather  elaborate  machinery 
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ban  been  developed  to  produce  ’’approved”  book  lists ? Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  procedure  will  undoubtedly  bring  about  certain  economies,  because 
of  central  purchasing  and  wholesale  discounts,  it  is  an  effective  deterrent 
to  the  use  of  ''coatroversial”  books  in  the  classroom.  That  principals  or 
English  teachers  in  large-city  systems  are  almost  never  pilloried  because  of 
the  class  use  of  a questionable  book  is  a measure  of  success  of  the  censoring 
effect  of  these  book  lists.  Unfortunately,  it  is  also  an  index  of  the 
constraints  imposed  on  teachers  who  would  like  to  depart  somewhat  from  the 
always  safe  and  sometimes  puerile  books  that  they  are  asked  to  teach.  To 
be  sure,  most  schools  allow  teachers  some  opportunity  to  suggest  bocks  for 
adoption,  but  the  judicial  machinery  to  approve,  or  not  to  approve- -can  take 
a year  or  longer;  and  this  process ^ in  itself,  is  enough  to  induce  conformity 
and  restraint.  Finally,  the  tight  rein  on  book  adoption  evidently  discourages 
teachers  from  thinicing  about  books  that  they  might  prefer  to  teach,  as 
reflected  in  the  paucity  of  titles  suggested  by  individual  teachers  or 
departments  in  response  to  direct  questions. 

Libraries  in  large-city  high  schools  do  not  appear  to  differ  substan- 
tially from  those  in  smaller  communities  in  regard  to  number  of  holdings 
(average  14,400)  and  the  number  of  books  per  pupil  (average  6.6).  However, 
a large  majority  of  pupils  expressed  a preference  for  using  the  public 

^As  noted  in  Chapter  VIII,  this  procedure  is  also  practiced  on  a state- 
wide basis  in  several  areas. 


library  rath^^r  than  the  school  library  (76,4  percent  in  city  schools  as 
against  62.4  percent  in  all  schools  combinea) Whether  the  difference  here 
is  due  to  the  availability  of  books  in  the  school  library  or  tlie  probability 
that  public  libraries  vere  often  more  easily  accessible  to  the  city  students 
is  not  known.  A comparison  of  the  amomii.  spent  per  pupil  in  city  schools 

net*  vaat*!  with  that  finfinh  in  nil  nrVinnla  (axs^vaot^ 
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suggests  that  the  city  school  libraries  are  not  replacing  books  or  acquiring 
new  books  at  the  same  rate  as  are  those  schools  outside  the  cities. 

Tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  students  who  attend  large-city 
high  schools  read  as  much  as  their  counterparts  in  less  urban  areas.  Fran 
the  reading  questionnaire  (Instrument  No.  21),  the  average  number  of  books 
obtained  by  the  city  student  in  the  course  of  a month  Is  8.8  compared  to  the 
overall  average  of  9.1  in  all  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
books  read  annually  by  superior  seniors  in  six  city  high  schools  was  26o2 
compared  to  23.0  for  similar  students  in  all  schools  combined. 

Rarely  did  metropolitan  high  schools  provide  room  libraries  where 
students  might  browse  or  select  books  for  out-of-class  reading,  A notable 
exception,  however,  was  a school  in  a midwestern  city  which  operated  a 
modified  Rutgers'  Plan  for  selected  students.  Designated  classes  meet  two 
or  three  times  each  week  in  a special  room  furnished  with  a library  of 
several  hundred  books,  most  of  them  appropriate  reading  for  college  bound 
students.  Along  with  this  feature,  teachers  of  "Rutgers"  classes  are 
provided  with  a special  clerk  and  with  theme  readers*  Although  the  program 
Is  still  considered  something  of  an  experiment  and  although  there  remain 
some  logistical  problems  (students  may  not  take  books  out  of  the  room),  the 
consensus  of  teachers  and  administrators  is  that  the  additional  expense  of 
the  program  is  mere  than  justified  in  the  results  to  date,  particularly  in 
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the  increased  emphasis  on  stadeat  reading.  Sixailsrij**,  ntudev/c  sresponss  co 
the  plan  ha*s  been  positive. 

Table  116  reveals  severe!  obsarv&d  ditferarjoas  between  «11  ■schools 
combined  and  a small  group  of  city  schools  in  Negara  to  th"  covxm..t  of 
English.  While  the  sample  at  ^Ity  schools  is  ar,4,  so  does 

not  accurately  reflect  the  emphasis  of  instruction  in  all  cira^  .schools,  the 
direction  away  frcsn  instraction  in  composition  in  favor  of  more  time  devoted 
to  literature  is  of  significance.  The  meagre  4.6  percent  of  classroom  time 
emphasising  composition  might*  of  course * be  explained  (or  rationalized?) 
by  the  fact  that  class  sizes  and  overall  ^^eaching  loads  are  heavier  in  the 
city  schools.  However,  the  same  point  should  te  asserted  here  as  in 
Chapter  V (Ccaapositic^) , that  the  great  void  in  this  area  of  English 
teaching  appears  to  be  that  students  are  rarely  instructed  in  writing*  not 
that  they  lack  opportunities  to  write.  Actually,  seniors  in  the  city 
schools  reported  that  they  were  called  upon  to  write  Just  as  frequently  as 
students  in  other  schools;  moreover,  able  seniors  reported  that  they  write 
more  often,  averaging  something  more  than  once  per  week.  Apparently,  even 
though  teacher  loads  are  obviously  greater  in  the  city  schools,  the  students 
are  afforded  as  many  opportunities  to  write  as  are  students  in  other  kinds 
of  schools. 

The  fact  remains  that  observers  seldom  reported  instruction  in 
composition  within  the  English  classes  visited.  If  a dearth  of  writing 
instruction  is  a shortcoming  in  the  entire  group  of  schools,  it  is  a 
critical  deficiency  in  the  typical  large-city  comprehensive  hi^  school. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  project  observers,  the  most  unfortunate 
result  of  large-city  administrative  cemplexity  is  the  policy  of  central 
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Table  116 


Percent  of  Instructional  Tise  Given  to  Various 
Components  of  English  in.  I»arge-City  Schools  and  Other  Schools 


All  Schools 
Total  mimites  * 32,580 
(n  » 116) 

Large  City  Schools 
Total  minutes  = 1,770 
(n  « 6) 
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Composition 

15.7 

4.6 

Language 

13„5 

12.2 

Reading 

4.5 

5,2 

Speech 

4.9 

9,1 

Other 

9.2 

7.0 

100.0 
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recruitment  and  assignment  of  teachers.  In  the  city  schools  it  is  the 
rare  principal  or  department  chairman  who  is  involved  at  all  with  the 
selection  of  teachers- -English  or  any  other  kind.  Although  some  report 
that  they  do  "interview"  prospects,  the  responsibility  for  recruiting, 
screening,  and  hiring  resides  in  the  personnel  office,  which  is  frequently 
a good  distance  from  the  school  both  in  geography  and  in  understanding  of 
the  position  to  be  filled.  Actually,  the  "interview"  serves  only  to 
introduce  an  applicant  to  his  potential  supervisor  and  provides  the 
principal,  in  some  instances,  with  the  opportunity  to  exercise  a kind  of 
veto  if  he  feels  that  the  candidate  is  completely  imaccep table  for  a school 
position.  Infrequently,  the  department  chairman  is  a party  to  the  interview, 
but  his  influence  is  quite  negligible  in  the  whole  framework  cf  t\&  systeau 
No  doubt  large  school  systems  mst  depend  on  the  efficiency  and  the  expertise 
of  central  personnel  agencies  when  hundreds  of  vacancies  occur  every  year. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  inevitable  fact  that  schools  within  the 

See  also  the  discussion  of  teacher  selection  in  Chapter  II, 
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same  city  atQ  so  different  in  the  ethnic  and  sociological  backgrounds  of 
their  students#  Some  of  the  schools  are  simply  far  less  attractive  to 
the  fledgling  teacher  than  others,  and  in  order  to  maintain  a balance  of 
quality  among  all  of  the  teaching  staffs,  districts  have  policies  that 
require  teachers  to  be  employed  first  by  the  central  office  and  then 
assigned  to  a .school#  Unquestionably,  there  are  many  able  teachers  who  are 
reluctant  to  sign  contracts,  or  even  apply  for  them,  if  they  are  not  given 
a firm  commitanent  concerning  the  place  they  will  teach.  There  is  no 
question  either  that  this  policy  works  to  the  detriment  of  most  of  the 
schools  in  many  given  school  districts,  from  those  in  the;  "best**  socio- 
economic area  to  those  in  the  most  depressed  area,  although  the  Impetus 
to  such  comes  from  the  problem  of  staffing  the  latter  kind#  The  English 
teacher  sent  to  the  least  favored  school,  even  for  the  laudable  intention 
of  maintaining  an  equitable  distribution  of  teaching  talent,  will  not  bring 
with  him  the  necessary  commitment  to  such  a job  unlesr  previously  prompted 
by  the  attitude  that  the  position  offers  a degree  of  importance  and  social 
worth  in  proportion  to  its  disadvantages.  If,  however^  he  is  treated  as 
a mere  pawn  in  this  district  chess  game,  he  is  not  likely  to  develop 
attitudes  that  help  to  promote  a successful  teaching  career.  But,  the 
problems  of  recruiting  and  retaining  Englif^h  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
disadvantag:id  are  multitudinous  and  complex,  and  the  whole  issue  Her 
outside  of  the  purview  of  thel^atlonal  Study  of  High  School  English  Programs 

g 

Observers  from  the  NOTE  Task  Force  on  Language  Programs  for  the 
Disadvantaged  noted  that  some  achools  in  multiple  school  districts 
conduct  their  own  quasi-official  recruitment  a#id  hiring  in  spite  of  central 
office  policy  which  in  effect  forbade  these  practices.  In  the  opinion  of 
these  observers  and  in  the  view  of  these  principals,  the  ends  were  more  than 
justified  by  the  means;  teachers  who  were  selected  because  of  their  experi- 
ence and  their  commitment  to  work  in  such  programs  were  more  successful 
than  those  who  were  sent  from  a central  pool. 
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since  schools  falling  in  this  category  were  scarcely  represented  in  the 
sample.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  teacher  selection  and  assigimicnt 
in  the  large  school  district  has  its  effect  on  all  of  the  schools  in  any 
given  district,  the  highly- favored  as  well  as  the  apparently  least  favored. 

Among  the  small  sample  of  city  high  schools  represented  in  the  project, 
only  one  principal  indicated  that  central  teacher  assignment  posed  no  great 
problem  to  recruiting  the  ablest  teachers.  Tlriis  occurred  in  opite  of 
(or  because  of)  the  fact  that  these  schools  generally  represented  the  better, 
or  at  least  the  more  highly- favored,  schools  in  a given  school  district. 

One  principal  said  that  he  had  recruited  teachers  quite  satisfactorily 
until  stopped  by  the  objections  of  the  personnel  office.  Several  others 
admitted  that  Ihe^* . schools ' reputation  placed  them  in  a favored  position, 
providing  them  at  least  enough  influence  to  request  teachers  even  though 
the  request  was  not  always  honored.  Apparently  one  of  the  principals  had 
kept  statistics  to  prove  that  40  percent  of  the  prospective  candidates  were 

t 

' irretrievably  lost  to  the  system  because  they  could  not  be  guaranteed  where 
they  would  be  assigned.  Obviously,  central  assignment  has  its  negative 
effects  on  all  kinds  of  schools  in  multiple  school  districts. 

In  contrast  to  these  hiring  practices  in  city  schools,  the  autonomous 
jchool  districts  in  suburban  areas  can  very  actively  seek  replacements  or 
teachers  for  new  positions  without  combatting  the  restraints  of  the  larger 

system.  Some  chairmen  and  principals  in^ affluent,  but  small  systems, 

£ 

indixated  that  they  were  not  averse  to  following  the  raiding  practices  of 
some  colleges  and  universities  in  order  to  find  the  most  capable  teachers 
for  key  teaching  positions.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  such  schools  to  ha\i^e  a 
backlog  of  hundreds  of  applications  for  existing  vacancies,  where  many 
city  school  districts  conduct  a frantic  search  just  before  classes  begin 
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to  replace  teachers  ^jhc  have  at  the  last  iccaaent  resigned'.  Most  cities, 
maintain  a pool  of  ’’uncertified”  and  in  many  cases  unqualified  teachers  for 
"his  kind  of  eventuality,  and  a school’s  reputation  can  probably  be  quite 
accurately  measured  by  comparing  the  number  of  re^^ilar  teachers  to  uncerti- 
fied or  substitute  teachers  on  its  staffc 


All  things  considered,  there  seems  a verv  lo2:ical  wav  to  imnrovA  ^HA 


programs  in  multiple  school  districts,  at  this  very  crucial  point  of  teacher 
selection  and  assigrraent.  It  is  to  make  individual  schools,  especially 
their  principals  aud  department  chairmen,  much  more  responsible  for 
recruitment  and  selection  of  teachers.  This  procedure  wuuld  not  deny  the 
necessity  of  having  central  personnel  offices  for  certain  steps  in  the 
hiring  process,  but  it  would  diminish  arbitrary  and  sometimes  unfortunate 
decisions  by  administrators  out  of  touch  with  teaching  requirements  (some 
of  them  very  subtle  ones}.  Participants  at  two  invitational  conferences 
for  department  chairmen,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Study  of 
High  School  English  Programs,  urged  that  English  department  chairmen  be 


directly  involved  in  selecting  new  English  teachers  if  they  are  to  be  held 
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responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  programs.^  All  of  the  above  might 
easily  be  construed  as  a direct  criticism  of  the  quality  of  the  teachers 
observed  in  large-city  high  schools,  and  such  a criticism  is  neither 
intended  ncr  implied.  Observers  noted  that  the  English  teachers  in  these 
schools  were  neither  better  nor  poorer  than  their  counterparts  in  other 
schools.  Given  the  heavy  work  loads  of  most  of  these  teachers,  the  generally 
poor  professional  environment  in  which  they  worked,  and  the  quantity  of 
administrative  machinery  with  which  they  had  to  cope,  observers  felt  that 
most  were  doing  as  fine  a job  as  could  be  expected.  However,  it  was  also 
noted  that  English  departments  in  the  city  schools  lacked  the  cohesiveness 
that  was  palpably  evident  in  autonomous,  smaller  school  systems.  One  of 
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the  shortcomings  of  central  hiring  is  that  even  well  intent ioned 
individuals  who  make  teacher  assignments  can  scarcely  be  erpected  to  know 
all  of  the  factors  involved  in  creating  a harmonious  departmentj  even  aided 
by  a job  description  outlining  the  facts  of  a position. 

Department  Organization 

Arnong  ths  l5irg8~clty  high  schools  thoro  szistiod  ss  much  vsiriEtion  in 
the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  department  chairman  as  among  the  total 
group  of  schools,,  It  is  true  that  every  school  had  a chairman,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  some  were  no  more  than  nominal  positions  while  others  were 
given  a good  deal  of  responsibility  and  released  time  to  attend  to  their 
duties  of  organization  and  supervision.  At  one  extreme  in  one  city  system 
is  the  appointed  chairman  without  additional  pay  or  released  periods;  at 
the  other  is  the  chairman  who  must  undergo  a competitive  examination" for  a 
vacancy  that  exists  elsewhere  in  the  system,  (since  one  may  not  move  up  to 
the  position  of  department  chairman  ^n  his  own  school).  Upon  appointment, 
the  latter  may  receive  as  much  as  $2,000  salary  increment,  for  assuming  what 
are  very  real  administrative  and  supervisory  duties.  No  doubt  the  depart- 
mental organization  that  results  from  having  such  a position  is  greatly 
strengthened  in  comparison  to  these  schools  that  rely  on  ncmiinal  ^hairmen. 
There  are,  however,  some  problems  inherent  in  making  the  position  of  chairman 
so  highly  administrative  ...a  its  nature  that  it  becomes  an  arm  of  the  overall 
administration  first  and  a department  leader  and  coordinator  second. 

Although  this  eventuality  may  not  be  consciously  built  into  the  position, 
the  sheer  weight  of  organizational  machinery  can  make  it  so.  When,  for 
example,  the  chaiman  is  required  by  administrative  fiat  to  prepare  twenty- 
eight  copies  of  an  evaluative  report  for  a simple  one-hour  visit  to  a single 
teacher^  the  machinery  of  supc,i.vision  would  seem  to  override  the  more 
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beneficial  affects  of  supervision.  If  the  chairman's  primary  function  is  so 
blatantly  directed  to  teacher  evaluation,  it  is  highly  questionable  that  he 
can  work  with  his  colleagues  to  very  good  effect  in  the  thousands  of  less 
formal  matters  that  should  require  his  attention.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  chairman  should  not  exercise  an  evaluative  and  a supervisory  function,  but 
it  does  suggest  that  these  matters  need  not  be  pursued  with  the  same  methods 
that  would  be  fitting  for  a foreman  on  an  assembly  line,  not  even  with  the 
same  intensity  that  might  apply  to  junior  executives  in  the  same  manufactur- 
ing plant.  When  teachers  are  continually  analyzed  and  evaluated  according 
to  report  forms  that  tend  to  weigh  all  its  components  equally  (from  adjust- 
ing window  shades  to  giving  appropriate  assignments)  they  can  be  expected 
to  follow  p^rescriptive  routines  quite  mechanically  at  the  ex|)ense  of  more 
individual  and  more  spontaneous  teaching. 

Given  the  choice  between  the  two  extremes  (of  the  administrative 
department  chairman  as  against  the  nominal  chairman)  the  fomer  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  preferred  in  sizeable  schools.  For  one  thing,  new  teachers  cannot 
hope  to  receive  proper  guidance  unless  the  chairman  is  given  some  time  to 
work  closely  with  them.  In  the  usually  frenetic  environment  of  large-city 
high  schools,  the  beginning  teacher  is  likely  to  feel  isolated  unless  there 
exists  scnne  formal  apparatus  to  keep  him  oriented  to  the  routines  of  teaching 
and  to  help  him  use  his  Individual  assets  to  the  best  advantage.  Secondly, 
if  the  chairman  is  not  given  ^ome~res^hsi1?iltty^^^aupexyise  and  evaluate 
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the  English  teacaers,  the  task  falls  to  someone  else — usually  the  principal 
or  a generalist  whose  knowledge  of  subject  and  method  is  bound  to  be 
considerably  less  than  the  chairman’s.  Thirdly,  without  an  authoritative 
leader,  the  department  cannot  hope  to  achieve  the  kind  of  autonomy  and 
consensus  that  are  so  Important  to  the  best  programs  observed  in  the  Study. 


Particularly  in  large  comprehensive  high  schools  do  departments  need  the 
kind  of  vigorous  leadership  that  will  guard  against  undesirable  encroachments 
from  without. 


Summary 
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problems  of  other  kinds  of  schools,  but  most  of  them  occur  with  greater 


intensity  and  frequency.  The  fact  that  these  schools  are  only  a small  part 
of  a multiple-school  district  without  the  kind  of  autonomy  enjoyed  by  their 
counterparts  in  the  suburbs  or  small  cities  brings  many  disadvantages  to 
them  with  few  compensating  advantages.  One  result  of  the  administrative 
superstructure  is  that  there  are  comparatively  few  innovative  practices 
in  large,  comprehensive  schools;  programs  are  slow  to  change  in  response  to 
changing  needs  of  their  students  or  to  new  scholarly  research.  Although 
there  are  many  fine  efforts  by  individual  teachers,  the  constrai.nts  of  the 
"system"  or  the  problems  of  size  militated  against  overall  programs  being 
as  good  as  they  might  become  under  other  circumstances.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  all  of  the  subjective  reactions  by  observers  were  not  negative 
as  the  following  statement  will  attest: 


^ JS 


tne  uulxulug  auu  the  crcwuSd  conditicns. 


there  is  a spirit  of  learning  reflected  in  this  school.  From 
class  to  class,  in  hallways,  in  informal  encounters- -teachers  and 
students  seem  to  understand  that  they  are  here  for  educational 
purposes.  Although  lacking  the  pressure  and  urgency  of  many  suburban 
schools,  . . . compares  favorably  with  most  city  schools. 


Nevertheless,  a comment  from  the  other  pole  (relating  to  another  school)  will 

indicate  the  extreme  variation  in  quality  as  found  by  the  observers: 

This  is  an  anti-intellectual  school  if  I ever  saw  one.  Controlled 
reeding,  limited  writing,  uninspired  and  even  incompetent  teaching 
lead  me  to  draw  no  other  conclusion.  I wonder  how  much  of  the 
atmosphere  emanates  from  the  school  administration,  how  much  from 
the  central  office,  and  how  much  from  the  teachers.  My  hunch  is 
that  all  are  culpable. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 


Concerning  the  basic  purpose  of  the  National  Study,  the  project  staff 
at  the  outset  deemed  it  advisable  to  concentrate  on  public  institutions. 
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and  independent  schools.  However,  the  teaching  of  English  in  more  specialiSved 
schools  remains  of  interest,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  possible 
application  of  the  basic  findings  of  the  Study,  Therefore,  the  project 
staff  selected  English  programs  in  seven  Catholic  parochial  schools  and  nine 
independent  schools  for  detailed  study,  still  using  the  same  methods  of 
observation,  inter</iews,  and  data  collection.  Because  of  the  small  number 


of  institutions,  the  programs  cannot  be  considered  representative  of  the 
teaching  of  English  in  such  schools.  With  the  help  of  outside  advisors, 
however,  investigators  did  attempt  to  select  schools  reported  to  have  strong 
programs  in  English,  and  emphases  in  instruction  reported  by  observers 
suggest  certain  uniform  characteristics  among  the  programs  observed. 


Catholic  Parochial  Schools 


With  the  help  of  leaders  in  the  National  Catholic  Educational 


Association,  seven  schools  were  chosen  to  represent  the  parochial  schools 
in  the  Study,  ranging  in  geographical  location  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  to 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  Three  of  these  were  girls*  schools,  taught  by  various 
orders  of  nuns,  three  were  Jesuit  boys*  preparatory  schools,  and  one  was  a 
coeducational  parish  school.  Iheir  size  ranged  from  369  to  1,400  students, 
(Bach  school  was  a four  year  high  school.)  The  boys*  schools  were  college 
preparatory  in  nature,  althou^  the  girls*  schools  had  a hl^  percentage 
of  students  entering  college,  nurses  training,  or  business  college  after 
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graduation.  Only  one  school  reported  less  than  50  percent  of  its  students 
going  on  to  college.  Although  the  sampling  oC  such  schools  was  limited, 
the  programs  do  indicate  the  extent  to  which  some  of  the  observations  of 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  can  be  applied  to  Catholic  schools. 

The  student  body  in  the  parochial  schools  was  not  as  homogeneous  as 
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students  from  all  over  the  city,  their  only  admission  requirement  being 
high  scores  on  entrance  examinations.  None  of  the  schools  reported 
enrolling  students  with  tested  intelligence  quotients  lower  than  100.  At 
the  same  time,  the  coeducational  school  was  truly  parochial,  admitting  all 
students  from  its  parish  who  applied,  and  selecting  students  from  other 
parishes  only  after  the  first  group  was  accommodated.  In  this  school,  and 
in  two  of  the  girls'  schools,  scsmo  tracking  was  necessary,  although  the  small 
size  of  the  schools  limited  such  tracking. 

Two  of  the  high  schools  were  located  on  the  same  premises  as  the 
grcde  school,  so  that  there  was  little  change  to  be  felt  by  the  student 
after  grade  school.  Some  schools  also  worked  closely  with  Catholic  colleges 
in  the  nelghborhcod  or  city,  making  articulation  possible  in  both  directions. 
Two  of  the  preparatory  schools  had  a close  association  with  Jesuit  colleges 
in  the  same  cities,  one  actually  being  located  on  the  canmus  of  the  college. 
In  some  schools,  where  advanced  placement  classes  licere  not  sfiered,  senior 
students  took  a college  level  course  in  English  which  was  accepted  for 
credit  at  the  local  cooperating  college.  Such  close  relationships  with 
other  Institutions  were  not  always  the  case,  however.  One  of  the  girls' 
schools  was  located  only  fifty  yards  from  the  boys*  school,  both  under  Uie 
jurisdiction  of  the  same  pastor,  but  each  tau^t  by  a different  order  of 
nuns  who  were  not  familiar  with  each  other's  programs. 
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The  principal  of  each  school  was  generally  more  directly  responsible 
for  the  whole  curriculum  of  his  school  than  were  many  public  school 
principals.  Only  recently  had  many  of  the  parochial  schools  visited  begun 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  delegating  responsibility  to  the  chairmen 
of  individual  departments,  but  unfortunately,  many  chairmen  often  must 
assume  the  responsibility  of  improving  instruction  without  the  cramnensurate 
authority  to  innovate  with  some  assurance  of  cooperation.  Because  the 
principal  performed  what  is  properly  the  chairman’s  responsibility,  he  was 
often  overburdened.  Seldoiri  did  he  have  2 staff  adequate  to  free  him  from 
details  a clerk  usually  handles.  Only  in  one  school  was  the  normal  comple- 
ment of  workers  see’ll  in  the  front  office.  Even  more  draining  for  two 
principals  was  the  responsibility  of  aL^o  admiaistr4?ting  a grad®  school. 

Under  such  conditions ^ it  seems  inevitablG  that  the  principal  become  relatively 
ineffective,  not  because  of  inability,  but  because  of  Isick  of  time. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of  each  principal  was  tl?e  problem  of 
staffing.  The  schools  in  general  are  staff;?!  by  as  many  religious  teachers 
as  lay  teachers.  The  religious  teachers  are  not  recruited  by  the  principal, 
but  are  usually  assigned  each  year  by  the  provincial,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  in  large  city  schools  where  a downtown  office  sends  new  teachers  to  the 
school  each  year,  depending  as  much  on  its  own  logistic  problems  as  on  the 
needs  of  the  individual  schools.  One  department  chi^irman  did  confide, 
however,  that  she  had  requested  that  a certain  religious  be  transferred  to 
the  school--with  success— but  this  should  be  considered  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

In  the  Jesuit  schools,  the  problem  is  ag^iu  compounded  because  of  the 
presence  of  scholastlcs»  After  completing  worj^  in  philosophy,  a Jesuit 
seminarian  spends  three  years  teaching  in  a Jesuit  preparatory  school  before 
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returning  to  the  seminary  to  complete  his  studies  for  ordination.  For 

a*-  least  part  of  his  three  year  stay,  he  must  be  considered  a cadet  teacher, 

who  is  being  tried  and  considered  for  a permanent  high  school  position. 

There  is  no  guarantee,  however,  that  after  ordination,  the  teacher  will 
return  to  that  school.  These  scholastics  often  study  for  advanced  degrees 
and  are  qualified  to  teach  in  college.  At  any  given  time,  then,  in  a 
Jesuit  school,  one  third  of  the  religious  teachers  may  be  scholastics  who 
are  present  for  only  a three  year  period.  (This  is  not  true  concerning  the 
nuns.  They  have  usually  conq>leted  their  religious  training  before  teaching 
in  high  school,  even  though  once  there,  they  may  be  transferred  at  any  time,) 

Lay  teachers,  however,  are  recruited  by  the  principal.  The  teachers 
who  accept  jobs  at  these  hi^  schools  are  often  graduates  returning  to 
teach  at  their  former  alma  mater  out  of  a sense  of  loyiilty  to  the  school  and 
its  traclltion.  But  as  economic  responsibilities  become  more  pressing,  the 
best  of  them  are  siphoned  off  by  the  public  schools  in  the  area;  others 
move  into  business. 

The  net  result  of  both  situations  is  a parochial  faculty  that  is 
quite  fluid,  with  great  turnover  each  year  or  every  other  year.  One 
school  with  a faculty  of  fifteen,  hired  seven  teachers  in  one  year  as 
replacements.  Another  with  a faculty  of  fifty  replaced  seventeen,  a third 
with  forty- three  teachers  replaced  fifteen,  and  a fourth  with  eighteen 
teachers  hired  six  teachers  in  one  year.  The  articulation  of  instruction 
thus  becomes  a major  probl&B,  and  only  one  of  the  schools  seemed  to  have 
discovered  an  adequate  answer.  The  problem  was  confounded  in  a few  schools 
where  any  planned  curriculum  was  either  non-existent  or  only  sketched. 

Another  problem,  no  li?nger  acute  in  these  schools,  is  the  recruiting 
of  full  time  English  teachers.  Often  in  the  past  teachers  of  Latin  and 
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Greek  vere  pressed  into  service  to  teach  two  or  three  English  classes.  But 
even  though  full  time  English  teachers  are  now  by  and  large  present  in  the 

schools,  the  problem  of  understaffing  remains.  From  information  provided 

/ 

by  the  department  chai^en  of  172  English  classes  in  session  in  these 
schools^,  96  had  egs^^llments  of  36-40  students,  and  another  51  had  enrollments 

V 

of  31-35.  {th  one  school,  9 of  the  12  classes  in  English  had  enrollments 
over  40.)  Ihe  average  si£e  of  classes  visited  by  the  observers  was  34, 
with  one  school  averaging  39.9  students  per  class.  In  some  schools,  the 
teachers  of  English  taught  5 classes,  and  in  one,  an  additional  class  of 
religion.  Five  of  the  schools  also  assigned  study  hall  duties  to  their 
teachers . 

One  unfortunate  situation  existing  in  several  of  the  schools  was  an 
obvious  distinction  made  between  lay  and  religious  teachers.  This  was 
emphasized  in  the.  interview  with  the  principal  when  it  was  discovered  that 
provisions  are  regularly  made  for  advanced  wo:i:k  for  the  religious  teachers, 
and  that  their  travel  is  subsidized  to  and  from  conventions « But  such 
situation  Is  created  for  the  lay  teachers.  Glenerally,  their  needs  for 
professional  growth  are  overlooked,  perhaps  because  the  schools  feel  their 
money  is  better  invested  in  a teacher  who  will  moat  likely  enter  the  school 
system  permanently.  Observers  reported  that  one  school  planned  soon  to 
provide  a half-year,  full-pay  sabbatical  for  its  lay  teachers.  But  still 
much  of  the  evidence  was  indicative  of  a split,  a breakdown  in  communications. 
In  one  school,  a layman  was  invited  in  by  the  department  chairman  (a  religious 
teacher)  to  represent  the  layman's  point  of  view  in  the  department  chairman's 
interview.  One  observer,  in  writing  about  the  weaknesser;  of  another  school, 
rema.rked  about  the  "irreconcilable  factions  within  the  faculty— the  scholastics 
versus  the  civilians,  the  classicists  versus  the  moderns." 
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As  a result  o£  the  lack  of  conanunlcatlon,  informal  articulation  is 


altogether  lacking  in  schools  where  it  is  urgent  necessity  because  o£ 
hig^i  turnover.  In  some  schools,  the  laymen  and  religlrjs  teachers  ate  is 
separate  dining  rooms.  One  observer  remarked:  "Too  evident  a lack  of 
communication  and  separation  between  lay  and  religious  teachers.  Both 


xaCcora  x«5sa  xo  poor  p2LOgramxxi^^  lasUxflcittRu  discussion  and  exchaags  or 

ideas." 

But  rot  all  paro??hial  schools  were  .incapacitated  by  the  breakdown  in 
communications  or  by  the  great  number  of  st/.deuws  enrolled.  One  project 
observer  reported: 

Although  teachers  were  heavily  overburdened  in  terms  of  classes  (6) 
and  students  per  class  (38),  they  accepted  their  lot  happily— or  at 
least  dispassionately.  One  result  of  this  overload  was  to  put  a 
considerable  burden  on  the  immediacy  of  classroom  instiructlcn  at 
the  expense  of  individualized  work.  This  instruction  appeared  to  me 
to  be  altogether  conventional,  but  also  very  good.  Above  all, 
teachers  were  very  able  in  the  classroom— drawing  ideas  from 
students  and  using  these  Ideas  in  their  discourse « 

X have  the  impression  that  teachers,  united  on  a dialectic,  teach 
more  variously  and  creatively— yet  with  a greater  unity  of  spirit-- 
than  any  group  I have  seen. 

In  the  school  about  which  the  latter  remark  was  made,  the  problem  of 
attrition  of  faculty  was  allayed  somewhat  by  the  use  of  television  lecturers 
given  by  the  department  chairman  and  several  teachers  both  in  English  and 
outside  English.  (The  principal  in  this  school  at  first  encountered 
difficulty  in  reciniiting  a staff  of  English  teachers  sufficiently  conver- 
sant with  classical  rhetoric  to  work  ^rell  with  a new,  experimental  program. 
The  TV  lectures  in  the  early  stages  of  the  program  were  of  great  help  in 
unifying  a study  which  eventually  became  central  to  the  school's  whole 
curriculum.) 

One  indication,  perhaps,  of  the  split  between  lay  and  religious 


teachers  was  noted.  In  the  past,  only  religious  people  administered 
parochial  schools,  but  there  is  a trend  now  to  make  qualified  laymen 
department  chairmen.  This  new  direction  is  encouraging,  but  it  is  also 
accompanied  by  problems.  Some  of  those  in  religious  ordSi.s  have  not  readily 
accepted  tbu  direction  of  a layman,  despite  the  fact  that  he  functions  only 
as  an  expert  in  subject  matter  quite  removed  from  religion.  One  lay  chairman 
reported  he  spent  much  of  his  time  thinking  about  ways  of  improving  the 
program,  but  even  more  of  his  time  in  devising  ways  of  getting  the  nev? 
ideas  across  to  the  members  of  his  department  in  an  appealing  way.  He 
simply  lacked  the  authority  to  introduce  them  through  simple  fiat.  Perhaps 
as  the  idea  of  having  a lay  department  chairman  becomes  ordinary,  the 
resistence  will  evaporate— or  at  least  beccme  latent.  But  the  tendency  to 
retain  a religious  teacher  as  a department  chairman  persists,  as  was  note'’ 
in  one  school  where  a scholastic  became  chairman  after  only  one  year  of 
teaching. 

Tr^idition 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  status  of  Catholic  school  education, 
one  must  first  understand  11:s  tradition,  which  is  at  once  its  bulwark,  and 
sometines  its  bane.  In  the  Jesuit  schools,  the  goal  of  education  for  four 
hundred  years  has  been  the  "eloquent  man."  And  for  almost  the  same  number 
of  years  the  method  used  to  attain  that  Ideal  has  been  the  saiue:  a 

thorough  steeping  in  classical  learning  through  first-hand  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  method  was  effective  when  eloquent  men  were  the 
primary  need  of  society,  but  since  this  is  no  longer  a universal  need,  the 
present  education  j.b  less  effective,  and  perhaps  less  practical,  than  it  was 
before.  To  be  sure,  there  is  still  in  society  a need  for  eloquent  men,  but 
other  men  are  also  being  created  In  other  schools  just  as  quickly  who. 
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though  not  eloquent,  are  still  effective  because  of  the  relevance  their 
education  has  to  the  changes  society  has  been  undergoing. 

Many  of  the  programs  in  Catholic  schools  are  characterized  by  a 
desire  to  attain  absolute  knowledge  and  an  integrative  system  which 
accounts  for  all  phenomena— a system  in  which  ail  knowledge,  if  not 

various  levels;  is  at  least  analogous.  Those  ideas  which  do 
not  readily  conform  to  the  pattern  are  either  forced  into  the  pattern,  or 
ignored  as  irrele\wt.  One  result  is  an  educational  system  which  places 
little  value  upon  discovery,  unless  that  discovery  leads  to  what  is 
considered  to  be  the  preordained,  already  discovered  truths.  Some  observers 
reflected  this  spirit: 

One  gets  the  impression  that  things  haven*  t changed  much  at 

since  its  founding.  The  time- tested  truths  that 

made  up  the  content  of  the  curriculum  in  1900  still  remain,  and 
the  attitudes  and  beliefs  which  marked  the  reasoning  religious 
gentleman  of  1900  are  still  fostered.  Only  in  science  have  recent 
developments  forced  change,  but  science  is  not  emphasized  at 

. Moral  and  spiritual  values  constitute  the  matrix 

of  the  curriculum. 

This  school  has  not  yet  eliminated  the  Victorian  attitudes  that 
had  stifled  an  age. 

Tlie  department  head  sees  the  need  for  articulation,  but  he 
thinks  that  it  should  be  articulated  in  terms  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values  since  he  considers  them  the  hear'  cf  the 
program. 

I had  the  feeling  that  any  teacher  in  the  school  might  freely 
substitute  in  every  academic  area  without  a;ty  disorientation 
because,  after  all,  the  objectives  and  methodology  remain  the 
same. 

The  program  is  a good  academic,  conservative  on®  . . <•  However 
the  conservative  natiire  of  the  program,  the  reliance  on  memory 
data  passed  dmm  from  the  instructor  to  student  seems  viunecessarily 
oppressive  consi'ering  the  natural  talent  of  the  student  body. 

I was  concerned  with  what  I felt  to  be  an  overuse  of  memorization. 
Groups  of  ten  boys  would  stand  in  front  cf  the  class  and  all  repeat 
the  poem  they*d  learned.  With  this  group  of  bright  youngsters, 
greater  creative  teaching  and  learning  should  be  done. 
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Tlie  students  interviewed  expressed  frustration  at  the  conservative 
and  pedantic  nature  of  their  general  curriculum. 

There  is  too  hasty  a clamping  of  the  logic-vice  on  material, 
"Traditional”  and  "modern"  vjere  juxtaposed  so  that  Wordsworth 
was  depredated  and  e.e.  cunanings  eulogized.  The  group  needed 
Zeitgeist  to  keep  them  away  from  associating  bad  and  good  with 
an  either-or  situation.  All  we  can  think  is  that  most  of  us  have 
gone  through  this  unsophisticated  state  and  have  come  cut  of  it. 

The  result  is  a Catholic  education  which  is  no  longer  catholic.  In  the 

midst  of  this,  traditions  of  another  age  persist.  In  one  school,  the  lay 

teachers  still  don  the  academic  gown  before  entering  the  classroom,  and 

students  wear  uniforms  or  coats  and  tie.  In  some  schools,  the  students 

pass  from  classroom  to  classroom  without  speaking  in  the  halls,  affording 

only  limited  opportunity  for  discussion  of  a stimulating  idea  just  run 

across  in  English,  history,  or  sociologyo  /.ll  these  underline  a type  of 

physical  manifestation  of  the  inner  conformity  to  some  ideal  that  is  valid 

and  sufficient  for  every  individual. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  more  worthwhile  results  of  this  insistence  on 

the  quest  for  absolute  truth  is  the  feeling  of  security  it  gives  many  of 

the  less  able  students,  a security  not  often  v^xperlenced  by  students  in 

purely  experimental  schools  where  the  discovery  process  prevailed  with  the 

simple  desire  that  the  students  would  indeed  discover  something..  All  too 

often  in  the  experimental  schools,  however,  the  students  found  little  or 

nothing,  or  discovered  only  what  in  fac!.  they  themselves  had  already  started 

out  with.  Their  enthusiasm  dwindled  tley  began  to  realize  that  more 

often  than  th«y  eixpectedl,  their  quest  led  then  nowhere.  In  the  parochial 

schools  the  universe  happe>^ad;  the  more  able  students  were  upset  by  the 

fact  thac  every  time  they  set  off  on  a quest,  another  form  of  absoLite  tnitb 

was  to  be  found  at  journey's  end.  It  secmis  that  the  constant  pressing  of 

these  truths  on  young  students  can  all  too  easily  lead  to  a limitation  of 
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curiosity,  an  attitude  especially  hamrering  for  students  going  on  to  further 
study.  Perhaps  with  the  progress  the  Ecumenical  Council  has  made,  a more 
liberal,  less  conservative,  child  will  be  engendered  in  these  schools = 


In  the  girls'  schools  there  was  less  an  emphasis  on  the  search  for 
absolute  truth,  and  more  of  an  emphasis  cn  the  educating  of  girls  who  would 


make  good  wives  for  Catholic  men  and  good  mothers  for  Catholic  children. 


Here,  an  education  supposed  to  have  goals  reaching  far  beyond,  those  of 


secular  schools  appeared  to  be  one  which  has  goals  most  practical  in  terms 


of  Christian  living.  One  observer  remarked: 


One  might  say  that  the  atmosphere  is  parochial  and  limited  in 
some  ways  ...  Hie  list  [of  books]  is  quite  comprehensive  for 
all  students  however.  I did  not  find  evidence  of  indi\'idual  effort 
on  the  part  of  students.  They  are  pleasant,  generally  articulate, 
but  clannish,  if  not  cloistered. 


Another  wrote:  "The  academic  atmosphere  seems  to  be  geared  toward 

producing  a comely,  fairly  well-cultured  high  school  graduate."  There  was, 
of  course,  in  seme  classrooms  e true  search  for  insight,  but  this  was 
rather  the  exception,  reser^/ed  for  the  able,  advanced  studencs. 


In  such  a program  that  seeks  for  the  absolute  there  is  however  a good 
deal  worth  imitating.  Students  during  their  early  teenage  years  are  not 
disposed  only  to  seek  and  never  to  find.  And  yet,  the  students  themselves 
in  these  schools  said  they  were  not  always  pleased  with  the  limited  scope 
of  the  curriculum,  no  matter  what  educational  specialists  say  about  the 


definition  of  terminal  objectives.  A certain  number  of  classes  must  always 


be  Involved  in  discussing  ideas  for  which  there  may  be  no  clear  resolution. 


Curriculum 


Although  most  of  the  department  chairmen  listed  as  one  of  their 


primary  responsibilities  the  establishment  and  revision  of  the  curriculum. 


mentioning  that  .^uch  revision  was  undertaken  with  the  help  of  the  teachers 
in  the  schools,  the  course  of  study  was  o'ten  created  by  a committee  outside 
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the  school  visited*  It  is  the  practice  in  many  parochial  schools, 
apparently,  that  a curriculum  under  the  direction  of  a superintendent  or 
supervisor  be  devised  by  representatives  (usually  department  chairmen) 
of  all  the  schools  in  a given  province  which  may  include  many  states. 

Any  changes  to  be  made  in  the  curriculum  of  individual  schools  were 
always  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  those  responsible  for  the  whole 
province--to  the  point  that  one  department  chairman  mentioned  a small 
improvement  that  might  be  made  in  the  piresent  curriculum  of  her  own  school, 
and  said  that  during  the  next  summer  session  for  revision  of  the  curriculum, 
she  would  broach  the  matter  for  possibJ.e  implementation  throughout  the 
whole  province.  It  would  not  be  ordinary  for  that  change  to  be  mads 
simply  in  her  own  school. 

Besides  creating  allegiance  to  a curriculum  often  developed  outside 
of  the  school  with  little  reference!  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  school, 
and  adjusting  both  to  the  rapid  tu*;nover  of  departmeiit  personnel  and  to 
the  dichotomy  often  existing  between  lay  and  religious  teachers,  the  duties 
of  the  department  chairmen  were  limited  by  the  small  amount  of  released  time. 
Only  two  department  chairmen  reported  having  a reasonable  amount  of  released 
time  available  for  departmental  duties:  one  had  fifteen  re?.eased  periods  a 

week,  the  second,  thirteen,  'i!he  other  five  chairmen  had  three  or  fev/er 
released  periods  a week  for  their  duties.  In  a department  of  only  three 
teachers,  such  a small  amount  of  released  t5me  is  of  no  great  consequence; 
but  in  departments  of  more  than  ten  teachers,  such  heavy  teaching  duties 
make  effective  leadership  difficult. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  omitted  by  some  chairmen  because  of  lack 
of  time  was  the  visiting  and  advising  of  new  teachers.  Only  three  listed 
this  as  one  of  their  primary  responsibilities.  The  principal  in  many  of 
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schools  still  assumes  this  responsibility,  and  in  fact  one  principal  listed 
as  her  primary  responsibility  the  visiting  of  every  teacher  in  the  school 
once  a week  for  a fifteen  minute  period,  and  the  subsequent  preparation  of 
a report.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  principals  were  aware  that  the  proper 
parson  to  visit  and  evaluate  a teacher  ought  to  be  a person  in  that  content 
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the  schools.  No  department  chairman  reported  spending  more  than  five  percent 
of  his  time  conferring  with  teachers,  and  one  had  to  report  as  little  as 
.06  percent  of  his  time  thus  involved*  In  only  two  of  the  schools  was 
anything  like  inservice  training  in  progress. 

Since  the  principal  does  wield  a good  deal  of  authority  in  English 
departments  in  parochial  schools,  one  finds  that  the  curriculum  suffers 
a certain  amount  of  "watering  down."  Rather  than  considering  the  course  as 
one  in  which  studeatsre:?q>lore  ideas,  learn  how  to  read  sensitively,  and 
write  responsively,  principals  tend  to  view  Eciglish  as  more  of  a service 
course --althou^  this  view  was  variously  worded.  One  found  it  a "forum  for 
ideas,  with  a>  view  toward  the  learning  of  moral  and  spiritual  values"; 
another  as  the  "background  for  other  studies— a sort  of  doorway  to  the 
world";  and  a third  as  "a  course  where  students  learn  the  ski7»ls  for  college 
processes-a  core  subject."  There  was,  however,  always  a recognition  that 
English  is  at  the  center  of  a well  built  curriculum,  and  this  may  obtain 
because  the  principals  are  more  sensitive  to  producing  humanists  than  they 
are  to  producing  scholars  or  scientists.  Ore  principal  related  that  the 
course  is  there  "to  develop  intellectual  curiosity to  make  the  students 
articulate  in  thinking."  Another  felt  the  course  held  a "core  position  in 
the  school  because  it  contributed  to  the  goal  of  'articulate  humanism.'" 

But  the  contributions  towards  these  lofty  goals  were  made,  except  for 
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one  notable  exception,  by  the  initiative  of  individual  teachers,  and  not 
because  of  an  adiuinistrative  dictum  or  the  development  of  a province-wide 
curriculum.  In  one  school  where  the  curriculum  was  so  closely  followed  by 
some  teachers  that  one  teacher  held  it  in  front  of  him  as  he  tausght,  one 
observer  remarked:  “In  the  hands  of  able  teachers,  of  which  there  are  a 

good  number  here,  the  new  course  of  study  is  enlightening  and  interes tinge 
In  the  hands  of  mediocre  teachers  (there  were  some  of  these  too),  the  course 
is  lifeless  and  focused  on  formula  and  rote  learning,"  Another  observer, 
however,  found  a curriculm  quite  conducive  to  a workable  classroom  plan, 
given  the  teachers  qualified  to  implement  it:  "Here  tha  strength  seemed  to 

be  a really  excellent  course  of  study.  It  developed  a definite  point  of 
view,  stressed  the  best  in  modern  thought  on  the  teaching  of  English,  and 
was  not  in  the  least  way  prescriptive  or  restrictive  in  its  approach," 

Were  clme  given  to  department  chairmen  to  help  the  new  teachers  and 
stimulate  the  more  experienced  ones,  the  problem  -wmld  be  alieviatedo  For 
the  time  being,  though,  the  strength  or  weakness  in  these  schools  must  be 
gauged  in  terms  of  tli£i  teachers  in  the  schools,,  This  being  true,  it  is 
easy  see  why  the  problem  of  turnover  in  parochial  schools  is  a crucial 
one. 

Literature 

As  in  the  public  schools  in  the  Study,  the  greatest  portion  of  time 
in  the  English  curricultm  was  spent  on  the  teaching  of  literature.  The 
department  chairmen  in  the  parochial  schools  estimated  that  57  percent  of 
the  time  in  grades  10- 12  was  spent  on  literature:  55  percent  in  the  tenth 
grade,  60  percent  in  the  eleventh  grade,  and  again  55  percent  in  the  twelfth 
grade.  But  even  this  high  estimate  was  conservative.  Of  2,886  minutes  of 
classroom  time  obse:  ♦.’'ed,  1,921  minutes  (66.5  percent  of  the  total  time) 


were  spert  primarily  in  the  study  of  literature.  Only  313  minutes  (10,8 
percent)  were  spent  on  composition  and  297  minutes  (10,3  percent)  primarily 
on  the  study  of  language  (as  opposed  to  a department  chairman's  estimate  of 
26  and  5 percent  respectively),  l&ich  of  this  same  time  was  spent  in  the 
discussion  of  literature  and  ideas,  or  it  was  spent  in  recitation.  Of  the 
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were  spent  primarily  in  recitation,  597  minutes  in  lecture-discussion,  and 
210  minutes  in  student  presentai.ion. 

Few  of  these  schools  were  anthology  bound  in  the  traditional  sense* 
Four  of  them  used  a series  of  four  paperbacks  for  each  grade  level  which 
included  large  portions  ef  major  works  rather  than  short  excerpts  arranged 
chronologically,  Hie  wide  reading  of  students  was  praised  by  many  of  tne 
observers  in  the 

The  reading  program  Is  perhaps  the  real  strength.  Although  no 
outside  reading  for  reports  is  required,  the  students  read  about 
12  books  a year  for  is-class  tests  and  discussion,  ovar  and  above 
their  work  in  the  anthology. 

Some  range  of  literature  program  (from  simple  fare  to  Joyce)  suggests 
that  there  is  a good  effort  to  provide  appropriate  materials* 

In  all  of  my  observation  cards  1 noted  that  s Undents  were  carrying 
paperbacks.  The  range  of  novels  and  other  boo'lcs  carried  indicated 
that  students  were  doing  a gi.*eat  deal  of  readi:;ig— reading  of 
important  works. 

One  of  the  sf  ngths  of  the  program  was  a liberalized  and  liberated 
(from  the  ant^^^logy)  new  program  «hich  stressed  understanding  of 
literary  genre.  This  program,  developed  in  conjunction  with  another 
high  school,  is  very  explicit  (perhaps  too  much  so)  in  stating  what 
should  be  taught  and  how.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a good  deal  of  insight 
and  good  writing  in  the  course  of  study,  which  includes  even  questions 
and  answers  concerning  stories  and  plays* 

One  of  the  assumptions  sometimes  of  literature  study  in  parochial 

schools  is  that  there  are  str  >ng  censorship  controls  which  keep  the  more 

controversial  books  from  the  students*  But  this  is  simply  not  the 
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situation— at  lea/- 1 in  most  of  the  schools  vielted  in  this  group.  Althou^ 
the  course  may  often  have  been  developed  a£<mnd  a core  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  the  readings  represented  a «ide  variety  of  concerns* 

Among  those  books  studied  in  one  school  were  The  Pearl.  The  Shadow- Line. 

The  Picture  of  Dorian  Cray.  The  Return  of  the  Native.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
the  Gdyssejy.  Another  school  taught  i^abecca.  A separate  Peace.  Catcher  in 
OsiuttclQ  £cr  Liebowitz , The  Great  Gatsbv.  Lord  of  Plies.  Cry. 

-the  Beloved  Country.  Because  of  the  selective  nature  of  these  svchools,  it 
is  easier  for  teachers  to  require  students  to  buy  paperbacks  than  in  public 
schools,  and,  as  was  noteid  before,  many  students  often  buy  these  books. 

Such  purchase  of  paperbacks  is  especially  salutary  because  the  libraries 
in  many  of  the  schools  were  limited  in  holdings,  and  often  inadequately 
staffedo  Ihe  Study’s  checklist  of  fifty  books  revealed  that  these  school 
libraries  had  sn  average  of  only  twenty-five,  whereas  the  public  school 
libraries  averaged  thirty-eighty  Tne  average  nomber  of  holdings  in  these 
libraries  was  3,158  (10.5  per  student),  in  contrast  with  U,925  (6.9  per 
student)  in  the  public  schools.  But  the  nature  of  the  holdings  differed 
tnarkedly  from  tb^at  of  the  public  school  libraries.  For  Instance,  almo/:»t  one 
half  cf  one  lib?cary  shelv'ed  books  of  moral  and  spiritual  edification. 

Thii.  tendency  to  purchase  reading  material  of  a religious  nature  is 
most  readily  evidenced  in  aa  e^^samination  of  the  magazines  subscribed  to. 

These  libraries  subscribed  to  as  many  magazines  as  did  the  public  school 
libraries,  but  they  were  not  of  the  same  kind.  Of  six  libraries  checked, 
only  three  had  Life,  four  Post,  two  Look,  and  five  Time,  four  of  the 
magazines  most  widely  read  by  high  school  students.  One  library  subscribing 
to  fifty- four  magazines,  had  only  twelve  of  thirty-seven  magazines  from  a 
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check  list  o£  more  c(^sBBOnly  read  raagazlcaa,  but  subscribed  to  ^ great 
number  of  religious  ^gazines  such  as:  Merica,  Bible  Today.  Catholic  So^, 

Catholic  Digest.  Catholic  Educator ■>  Catholic  Layman.  Catholic  School 
Journal.  Catholic  Library  World.  Catholic  Messenger.  Catholic  Hind.  Catholic 
World . Conmonweal.  Jesuit  Missions.  Jesuit  Science  SulLatir  Jubilee.  E?taa 
Ojr  gtiTiday  VI gitor  - a?id  gacred  Heart  Messenser.  One  third  of  the 
magazines,  then,  yere  of  a specialized  nature,  either  religious  in  content 
or  in  approach.  This  same  library  had  neither  Look  nor  Life,  neither 
Atlantic  nor  Harpers. 

The  same  situation,  although  less  easily  describable,  yas  noted  for 
the  books  held.  The  only  book  from  the  check  list  held  by  all  libraries 
was  The  Heart  of  Darkness . Five  libraries  had  Pride  and  Pre  judice.  Jane 
gyre,  Wuthering  Heights.  The  Ugly  American.  Tale  of  ^ Cities.  ^ 
of  the  Native.  The  Scarlet  Letter.  The  Old  Man  ai^  ^e  Sea.  Babbitt, 

Dick,  and  Vanity  7/ai^o  Bu.t  none  had  Essodus.  only  one  had  M ^arlcan 
Ti:agedv.  The  Sound  and  the  Fury;,  Les  Miserablea  (for  many  years  on  the  lades 
of  CoiJ^eianed  Books) , Of  Tkuaan  Bondage «,  or  FiLazc.'g  ^ s BdgyS.  Only  two  libraries 
had  'Lord  of  ^ C/itcher  the  Br^  New  WoM,  A 

of  the  Artist  as  d I'owvi:  Man,  or  Tne  Magic  Mountain.  Despite  students 
being  encouraged  in  tti/.'se  schools  to  buy  paperbacks  and  teachers  being 
allowed  to  require  their  purchase  for  classrocHt  work,  it  seems  that  the 
libraries  could  still  hold  more  books  tliat  would  reach  the  Interests  of  the 
students.  Even  though  these  schools  offer  their  students  a significantly 
different  education,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  students  who  enroll  at 
these  schools  are  significantly  different.  Responses  to  Individual  question- 
naires by  advanced  twelfth  grade  students  show  that  the  interests  these 
students  have  In  literature  is  quite  the  same  as  thosa  shared  by  students 


i)i  public  schools®  If  books  and  magazines  of  specialized  interests  are  to 
be  provided  for  these  students,  they  should  be  provided  as  additions,  over 
and  above  what  is  normally  required  by  students  in  any  school  system. 
Composition 

Because  of  the  large  enrollments  for  each  class,  the  problem  of 
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parochial  schools  as  in  the  public  schools.  Still,  in  some  schools,  the 
effort  was  mads,  and  often  enough  with  remarkable  success.  One  observer 
wrote;  ” did  an  excellent,  really  an  outstanding  job  of 

teaching  a tenth  grade  class.  One  hears  about  the  necessary  coordination  of 
litsraturej  cosr^osition,  and  langu.age*  One  seldom  sees  it  practiced,  however. 

was  able  in  his  lesson  to  coa5>letely  mesh  these  content  areas. 

His  work  on  teaching  sense  impressicns  and  sense  words  was  particularly  good 
with  linguistic  material  presented  naturally  and  wall.*'  Another .reported; 
"Studentfi  do  not  do  encugh  writing.  However,  under  the  circumstances  of 
heavy  loads  on  teachers,  they  do  all  that  can  be  expected,  and  probably 
mors.”  Yet,  there  ware  problems.  Teachers  hare,  as  in  the  public  schools, 
all  too  rf.adlly  identifiwd  teaching  ccmposition  with  the  grading  of  themes, 
and  a7i.though  some  few  of  the  themes  reviewed  showed  careful  coianenting  that 
would  help  students  in  reecicing,  all  too  often  the  remarks  were  cursory, 
the  grading  symbols  many,  and  the  marks  too  high  for  the  quality  of  the 
papers.  In  some  schools,  students  still  compiled  folders  entitled  "Modern 
Poets  Illustrated"  or  some  other,  with  the  usual  busy  work  carefully  pasted 
to  diversely  colored  sheets  of  hea^r  bond  paper  inside.  One  observer  in  a 
girls®  school  was  concerned  by  what  he  called  over* readiness  to  assign 
theme  topics  "conducive  to  silly  th(5mes  with  grades  not  commensurate  with 
the  quality-" 
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Again,  the  strengths  In  teaching  icfeo« t oliten  seemed  depeiadent  on  the 
teacher,  '}ne  obiperver  wrote.*  ” . although  a first  year 

te«[icfier,  was  very  In  his  work  coaposition.  As  a technical 

writer  of  several  year^^  ey/iyerleace^  he  knew  and  could  discuss  what  was 
wr ”og  with  a student’s  -writing*  I£  ccmposition  skills  can  he  taught,  I 
ielt  chat  his  method  of  getting  at  the  aw  tural  difficulties 

of  a piece  of  vfrlti.ag  «as  rke  best  iHrc  s.Beu-  s..  far*  Bere  was  a 

-ra&s  where  a pt^'flcient  a.bU  to  as:tjx.ala  the  process  of  writing 

to  his  s£'.j.der.tSo*'  One  of  the  prohlesns  is  ti%t  mzijy  teachers  of  cos^osition 
a-K-e  not  writers  thej-aselvas^-at  least  to  any  great  extent*  But  here,  the 
teacher  was  not  spending  his  time  simply  assigning  themes  to  students  and 
then  hurriedly  grading  them  in  the  late  evening  hours  or  on  Sunday  after- 
noons* He  was  working  in  class  with  student  themes,  demonstrating  what  was 
right  and  why,  what  was  wrong  and  why. 


Although,  not  much  classroom  time  was  observed  as  being  spent  on 
language,  the  stude...ts  often  enou^  ccmsplained  in  the  twelfth  grade  inter- 
view of  too  much  language  teaching  and  i,  lo  smch  repetition.  It  is  significant 
that  parochial  schools  have  more  fo  . i,Hi.  larig?.iage  study  than  public  schools 
on  the  whole.  One  of  the  achoo's  in  tins  .^roup  r^y.pired  seven  years  of 
language  for  graduation;  the  tcL3l  group  averaged  3.4  years  of  language 
stoidy  in  high  school.  For  this  reagcr^j  B/specMUj  whfire  Latin  is  studied, 
students  often  get  a ’’double  doi?!*’  of  ir«ditioaal  grammar  study;  what  is 
not  taught  in  the  English  classroom  1.^  ti'ught  in  the  l«atin  classroom,  and 


thus  the  feeling  arises  that  too  much  trlme  it;  spent  on  traditional  language 
study.  Come  of  the  schools  are  now  ! .yinning  to  work  ^.^ith  modern  grammars, 
but  the  work  is  still  sminsl,  (OMi  d-jgartment  chairman  with  a fellow 
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teacher  has  just  completed  the  first  of  a series  of  books  on  language 
incorporating  ideas  from  scholarship  in  the  English  language.  In  these 
schools,  although  mt  thst  rale,  a greater  effort  was  escpended  by  some 
teachers  to  make  language  learning  significant,  just  as  the  "Word**  is 
significant  for  the  whole  Catholic  religion.  One  program  attempted  to 
integrate  the  teaching  of  language  and  composition  by  designing  a quarter 
of  each  year  to  be  spent  on  the  study  of  differing  methods  of  discourse: 
literary  discourse  in  the  ninth  grade,  rhetorical  discourse  in  the  tenth, 
dialectical  discourse  in  the  eleventh,  and  a synthesis  of  critical  analysis 
in  the  twelfth--  a program  considered  to  be  the  core  of  the  whole  high 
school  curriculum.  The  program  was  unified  through  the  use  of  televised 
lectures  (or  rather,  lectarettss)  which  were  subsequently  followed  up 
by  the  teachers*  classrocsn  discussion.  Although  the  department  chairman 


was  most  responsible  for  the  program  in  its  inception,  as  teachers  came  to 
thie  schkOO  1 better  prepared  in  tiie  study  of  Aristotelian  rhetoric,  more  and 
more  of  them  with  specialized  knowledge  appeared  before  the  camera.  The 
result  was  a program  which,  although  conservative  in  terms  of  the  study  of 
modern  language  study,  was  one  which  was  unified  and  one  which  was  able 
to  operate  as  articulated,  in  spite  of  the  threat  of  high  tizrnover.  It 
was  in  this  school  that  one  observer  wrote:  "Sr,  ___  [again  a new 

teacher]  had  almost  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  language  and  how  to  teach 
it  In  the  classroom.  During  my  observation,  she  and  the  class  worked 
and  reworked  verbally  sentence  patterns,  using  the  familiar  lyrics  from 
My  Fair  Lady  as  a base.  Not  one  student  seemed  uninvolved.  Not  one 
Student  seemed  unfamiliar  with  the  lyrics.** 


Independent  Schools 


The  supplementary  grant  alluded  to  in  Chapter  I also  provided  funds 
for  a study  of  nine  independent  schools  of  varying  kinds.  Once  again, 
opinions  of  the  advisory  committee  and  of  knowledgeable  professionals  were 
solicited  concerning  schools  which  would  have  interesting  and  distinctive 
English  programs.  After  reviewing  the  returned  forms  on  high  school 
characteristics  (Instrument  No.  1)  from  a small  group  of  independent  schools, 
it  was  clear  that  the  same  kind  of  careful  sampling  process  described  in 
Chapter  I would  not  be  appropriate  for  these  schools  because  Independent 

f 

schools  generally  fall  into  different  kinds  of  groupings.  For  one  thing, 
the  large  majority  of  private  boarding  schools  are  clustered  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  particularly  in  the  New  England  states.  Other  schools  might  be 
roughly  catalogued  as  day  schools,  military  schools,  coeducational  day 
Schools,  schools  with  distincti”' ly  parochial  bearings,  boys*  schools, 
girls*  schools,  etc.  With  the  necessity  of  confining  the  sample  to  a mere 
handful,  the  investigators  found  It  impossible  to  Include  all  varieties  of 
independent  schools  on  a statistically  valid  basis.  Therefore,  the  nine 
schools  involved  were  chosen,  as  far  as  p6s^ble7~to  represent  programs 
judged  to  be  exceptional  in  English  and  also,  like  chose  chosen  in  the  group 
of  **experimental"  schools,  to  give  a picture  of  uniqueness  to  the  visiting 
staff  members. 

Of  the  nine  schools  selected,  four  are  boarding  schools,  one  a 
military  school,  four  are  coeducational,  one  an  adjunct  of  a university,,  one 
a girls*  school;  three  are  in  New  England  (two  have  strong  religious 
associations),  three  are  in  the  Midwest,  and  one  is  in  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
which  had  consistently  produced  winners  of  NC^  Achievement  Awards. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  the  group  and  the  small  slse  of  the  sanq>le, 


it  dangerous  to  generalize  overtly  from  the  data.  Nevertheless,  gross 
cougar Isons  between  the  original  116  public  schools  of  the  Study  and  the 
nine  private  schools  can  be  made  quite  realistically  and  will  assist  in 
interpreting  the  original  data..  It  will  often  prove  helpful  to  think  of 
the  private  schools  in  two  groups-- the  boarding  schools  and  the  day  schools, 
tli0  Xstt0r  ol’  couiTfe0  h,0vi,ng  0 smch  g2T0st0ir  Effinity  tli8  t 

school. 

Some  of  the  most  extreme  and  overt  differences  exist  in  the  matter  of 
numbers  and  costs,  the  private  schools  costing  well  over  three  thousand 
dollars  per  pupil  per  year  compared  to  the  day  schools'  average  of  about 
nine  hundred  dollars,  a figure  that  is  close  to  the  amount  required  in  some 
of  the  most  affluent  suburban  schools  in  the  Study.  Secondly,  Independent 
schools  represented  in  this  report  send  a much  higher  proportion  of  stvidents 
to  college  than  do  the  116  public  schools.  In  the  boarding  schools  98 
percent  of  the  students  are  college  bound;  in  the  day  schools,  approximately 
90  percent.  (The  schools  themselves,  by  the  way,  are  of  vastly  different 
sizes,  having  graduating  classes  of  as  few  as  seventeen  students  and  as 

many  as  338.)  No  doubt,  this  emphaisls  on  ^^prepar Ing  student's  for  

university,"  or  as  it  sometimes  happens,  preparing  students  for  admittance 
to  the  university,  has  some  effect  on  the  program  of  the  private  school. 
However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  observers,  and  contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
the  schools  did  not  concern  themselves  with  mechanical,  rote- learning 
activities  merely  to  qualify  their  graduates  for  prestigious  colleges. 

Still,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a considerable  amount  of  £^c*vanced  screening 
is  involved  in  selecting  students  who,  with  some  diligence,  will  have 
little  trouble  in  gaining  admission  to  college  at  the  end  of  their  secondary 
education.  To  that  extent  this  group  of  schools  is  little  concerned  with 
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the  problamc  of  the  tenainal  student,  nor  even  with  the  problems  of  drop- 
outs that  80  ^lague  the  public  high  school.  Therefore,  it  was  particularly 
interesting  to  the  observers  to  find  some  of  the  independent  schools 
committed  to  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  youth.  In  fact,  several  of  the 
most  traditional  and  college-oriented  schools  have  made  plans  to  develop 
special  summer  programs  for  culturally  and  economically  disadvantaged  boys 
from  the  ghettos  of  large  cities.  In  some  instances,  boys  who  responded  to 
these  special  summer  sessions  have  been  accepted  by  the  school  for  their 
entire  high  school  education.  Once  they  accept  students,  the  faculties 
tend  to  assume  responsibility  for  their  young  people,  even  to  the  extent  of 
offering  special  remedial  classes.  While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  inde- 
pender*-  schools  have  move i in  this  direction,  the  project  staff  felt  that 
these  programs  were  not  being  touted  as  a vast  social  en*’srprise,  nor  that 
they  offered  at  this  point  a clear  line  for  others  to  replicate.  They 
appear  to  be  highly  individual  efforts  of  the  schools  organized  on  a very 
small  scale  to  help  relieve  a lor^  standing  social  problem-— the  inec[uitable 
distribution  of  quality  education.  Probably  to  some  critics,  what 

they  are  doing  nu  ^ >e  the  very  essence  of  tokenism. 

Obviously,  the  main  concern  of  private  schools  (aside  from  the  "special" 
places  like  schools  of  correction  or  schools  for  social  problems)  will 
continue  to  be  for  the  capable  and  academically  oriented  boy  or  girl.  And 
it  is  the  English  progra*^  developed  for  this  student  that  was  of  the  most 
interest  to  the  project  staff. 

Anyone  who  makes  even  a casual  comparison  between  the  public  high 
school  and  the  private  boarding  high  school  will  notice  very  clear 
differences,  and  these  variables  noticeably  affect  the  English  programs. 

For  example,  the  private  school  English  teachers  works  under  very  different 
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physical  circumstiances*  K©  inhabits  the  same  ^or  nearly  the  same)  environment 
as  his  students;  he  is  involved  in  a closer  dialogue  with  them,  not  only 
because  of  the  smaller  classes  and  the  considerable  discussion  in  these 
classes,  but  because  he  coaches  their  games,  proctors  their  dormitories,  and 
eats  at  the  same  tables  To  the  public  school  observer,  the  ratio  of  students 
to  teacher  undoubtedly  se^s  the  most  significant  of  the  differences. 
vHiereas  the  public  school  English  teacher  is  responsible  for  teaching  perhaps 
150  pupils  per  day  (130  in  Study  schools)  in  classes  of  30  or  more  students, 
his  private  school  counterpart  is  normally  expected  to  teach  no  more  than 
four  classes  of  from  12  to  15  pupils  per  class.  Such  a ratio  has  obvious 
effects  on  the  writing  program,  but  it  has  further  and  perhaps  more  in^ortaat 
effects  on  the  entire  content  of  the  English  course  and  the  way  thac  English 
is  taught.  Although  there  is  some  indication  that  innovations  in  teaching 
methods  (i.e.,  large-group  instruction,  programed  learning)  are  being 
considered  for  adaptation  to  the  private  school  situation,  these  schools 
have  been  and  still  are  committed  to  Mark  Hopkins*  notion  of  education. 

Several  of  the  schools  promote  tutorial  sessions  for  special  students  and 
all  of  them  thrive  on  the  principle  of  small  classes.  If  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a teacher  on  one  end  of  a log  and  a single  student  on  the  other,  it 
is  altogether  practical  and  advantageous  to  have  one  teacher  and  some  ten 
or  twelve  students  surrounding  a large  oval  table  in  a comfortable  classroom 
furnished  often  witn  shelves  of  books,  a fireplace,  prints  hanging  from  the 
wall,  and  a pleasant  New  England  scene  to  contemplate  outside  the  windows. 

And  it  is  true  that  the  basic  method  of  instruction  appears  to  derive  from 
these  physical  trappings.  It  is  conversational  without  being  intimate, 
industrious  without  being  regimented,  and  abov^e  all  else  it  is  humane.  A 
boy  may  think  he  is  going  to  private  school  to  prepare  for  Harvard,  but  in 
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eflfect  he  will  get  a considerable  and  liberal  education  along  the  way. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  principals,  this  is  what  is  eminently  to  be 
desired:  so  they  are  quite  unanimous  in  saying  that  English  is  therefore 
the  essential  subject  of  the  entire  program.  They  are  in  general  agreement, 
too,  that  the  best  method  of  instmction  is  the  Socratic  dialogue  around 
►Ug  Haricness  table,  the  teachers  master  of  subject  matter  and  a taXentsd 
provoker  of  questions,^ 

If  the  observations  of  content  emphasis  in  the  public  school  classrooms 
suggested  that  literature  was  the  main  object  of  instruction,  it  migjlit  as 
easily  be  said  that  it  con^letely  dominates  instruction  in  the  independent 
school  classrooms.  However,  such  a statement  would  be  quite  misleading. 

It  is  true  that,  using  the  s^s  devices  as  were  used  in  visiting  the  original 
116  schools,  observers  noted  that  of  nearly  3,000  minutes  of  classroom  time, 
more  than  81  percent  was  directed  prlioarily  to  instruction  ir.  literature. 
Table  No,  117  indicates  the  various  percentages  in  all  nine  independent 
schools  for  all  components  of  English  as  analyzed  by  the  observers.  In 
making  any  overt  con^arisoas  between  these  results  and  the  u>es  of  classroom 
time  in  the  public  schools  (Table  38)  one  should  keep  in  mind  several 
important  differences.  By  comparison  to  the  student  population  in  xnost 
public  high  schools,  the  student  body  of  tha  private  school  is  highly 
selective  and  homogeneous.  Secondly,  the  private  school  student  does  not 
depend  altogether  on  classroom  instruction  for  learning  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  remarkably  complete  libraries  and  the  fact  that  he  is  in  constant 
communication  with  his  peers  and  almost  as  frequently  with  his  instructors. 
There  is  much  evidence  that  individual  conferefice  sessions,  :£  not  outright 
tutorials,  are  held  with  great  frequency  in  the  independent  school, 

^Again,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  there  was  considerable  variation 

concerning  the  physical  and  Intellectual  atmosphere  of  these  schools.  The 
assertions  made  here  ar<i  with  respect  to  the  New  England  boarding  school, 
not  to  the  broad  group  of  independent  schools. 


Table  117 


Content  Emphasized  in  Classroom  Teaching  in  Independent  Schools 

(n  = 2,950  minutes) 


Content 

Percentage 

Literature 

81.5 

Con^osltion 

4.0 

Language 

7.1 

Reading 

2.0 

Speech 

4.0 

Mass  Media 

.8 

No  Content 

.6 

P^^^^'^hlarly  in  the  boarding  school*  No  doubt  much  of  the  Instruction  in 
composition  that  one  might  aspect  to  find  in  the  classroom  is  simply  handled 
in  more  direct  fashion  on  an  individual  basis.  While  it  appears  that  the 
public  school  English  teacher  spends  twice  as  asich  time  teaching  language 
than  his  independent  school  counterpart,  it  should  he  semsnbered  that  the 
heaviest  ea^hasis  for  such  matters  occurred  in  the  lower  level  classes, 

^rade  10  and  terminal.  In  all  Grace  12  classes  combined  (public  schools) 
the  language  component  accounted  for  only  8.4  percent,  obviously  a very 
slight  figure  according  to  many  teaching  specialists,  but  one  that  does 
cois^are  with  the  7.1  percent  found  in  the  private  schools.  Despite  what 
may  appear  to  be  small  differences  in  the  attention  to  speech  and  reading  In 
the  independent  schools  as  compared  to  their  en^hasis  in  public  schools, 
the  fact  is  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  private  schools,  no  matter 
what  kind,  do  not  seem  to  providei  anj;  direct  instruction  in  these  matters* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  is  considerable  emphssis 
lo  more  indirect  fashion.  Tor  one  tning,  private  schools  ere  very 
strong  on  presenting  student  plays,  for  providing  opportunities  for  debate 
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and,  most  importantly,  requiring  constant  student  involvement  in  tne  class- 
room dialogue.  For  another,  the  strong  emphasis  of  reading  literature  means 
that  students  are  always  reading  and  that  they  must  du  ic  at  a fairly 
rapid  rate  to  keep  up  to  the  mark.  Compared  to  their  public  school  peers 
(who  are  normally  assigned  on  a book  or  two  a month,  plus  two  or  three 
"outside"  reports  each  semester),  seniors  in  the  private  schools  averaged 


programs  in  speech  and  reading  or,  for  that  matter,  in  language;  but  to 
make  this  point  critically  may  well  be  begging  the  real  issue  of  whether  or 


raspond  critically  to  literature  and,  further,  to  extend  their  creative 
faculties*  Whatever  chemistry  the  better  private  schools  have  developed. 


it  appears  to  have  these  effects.  The  success  of  their  students  on  the 


College  Board  Examinations  and  the  enviable  record  of  admissions  to  first 
rate  colleges  and  universities  is  a matter  of  public  record;  the  reports  of 
the  project  observers  concerning  the  quality  of  classroom  discourse  would 
appear  to  verify  the  efficacy  of  the  practices  toward  d3veloping  these 


There  seems  to  be  little  standardization  of  the  English  curriculum 
among  the  independent  high  schools,  or  even  among  the  instructors  in  a 
single  school.  What  a student  studies  depends  more  on  the  Inclination  of 


The  investigators  have  seen  reports  that  some  graduates  from  these 
schools  do  little  better  than  public  school  graduates  during  the  freshman 
year  at  college.  Surely  the  high  degree  of  selectivity  in  admitting  public 
school  graduates  to  major  private  colleges  and  universities  accounts  in 
part  for  the  excellent  records  of  such  students.  Surely,  too,  there  are 
other  less  tangible  variables  at  work  here,  but  unfortunately  they  are  too 
far  from  the  focus  of  the  Study.  Noting  the  highly  stimulating  educational 
environment  in  some  independent  schools,  however,  project  staff  members 
could  not  help  hut  speculate  that  graduates  of  independent  schools  might 
sometimes  find  introductory  college  classes  less  stimulating  than  many  of 
their  secondary  school  experiences. 


over  thirty- five  books  per  year.  What  seem  to  be  lacking  are  prescribed 


not  the  existing  programs  train  and  inspire  their  students  to  read  and 
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his  teacher  than  on  a ready  made  course  of  study,  although  there  is  usually 
some  consensus  concerning  literature  that  might  be  taught  at  particular 
grade  levels#  When  asked  for  a course  outline  or  a curriculum  guide, 
department  chairmen  almost  invariably  responded  by  handing  over  a list  of 
titles  that  might  be  taught  with  some  frequency  but  were,  it  was  made  quite 
clear,  subject  to  change  from  time  to  time.  Exceptions  were  observed  to 
this  practice  of  the  ’’unstructured"  curriculum,  and  dissenting  voices  were, 
heard  from  those  who  wanted  a titter  arrangement,  but  generally  this 
response  epitomizes  at  least  one  facet  of  the  independent  school— its 
dependence  on  the  individual  teacher.  As  one  principal  put  it;  "The  boy 
takes  the  man;  he  elects  his  teachers  year  by  year."  And  what  rs  quite 
clear,  the  man  establishes  the  content  and  the  tone  of  the  class  within 


very  broad  limits.  As  is  evident  from  Table  117,  literature  is  the  basic 
part  of  instructiou  for  the  great  majority  of  the  classes,  but  what  is  not 
clear  from  this  single  table  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  taught  and  how  it 
affects  the  other  con^onents  of  English. 

As  noted  above,  the  dcminant  method  of  Instruction  in  these  schools 
is  discussion.  Observers  pointed  cut  that  this  was  the  practice  in  nearly 
every  class  observed,  although  as  with  the  public  schools,  recitation  was 
given  first  priority  more  frequently.  The  telling  difference  was  the  number 
of  time  Socratic  quedtiuning  was  cited  in  independent  schools,  occurring  as 
frequently  as  did  lecturing.  Allowing  for  differences  among  observers 
concerning  the  delineation  of  "Socratlc,"  and  therefcre  combining  discussion 
with  Socratic  questioning,  there  is  no  question  that  these  schools,  as  a 
total  group,  with  their  smaller  classes  and  conducive  environment,  have  found 
discussion  to  be  the  most  effective  form  of  instruction.  Inasmuch  as  there 


was  a considerable  discrepancy  between  wh^t  public  school  teachers  fel^ 
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they  were  doing  by  way  of  discussion  and  what  they  were  observed  to  be 
doing  (See  Chapter  III)  it  seems  profitable  to  explore  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  discussion  as  it  is  used  in  the  private  schools  of  the  Study. 

Undoubtedly  the  small  size  of  the  classes  contributes  emphatically 
to  the  frequency  and  the  success  of  discussions  in  the  private  schools. 

of  schools,  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  independent  schools  was 

only  seventeen,  and  this  figure  is  somewhat  inflated  because  two  schools 

had  class  sizes  of  over  twenty  and  resembled  public  schools  in  their 

organization.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  typical  private 

school  English  class  (aside  from  those  involved  in  large  group  instruction) 

would  have  no  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  students. 

But  aside  from  the  merely  physi'^.a!  qualities  of  the  ind'ipendent 

school  classroom,  there  is  much  more  to  say  about  the  flavor  of  the 

instruction,  the  way  of  discussion,  that  distinguishes  the  whole  tenor  of 

the  private  school  English  program.  Toward  this  end  the  following  report 

from  one  of  the  project  observers  is  quoted: 

I have  said  that  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  classrooms 
and  of  the  entire  school  are  conducive  to  discussion,  but  there 
is  something  more.  Whether  teachers  are  instructed  in  this 
"method”  or  not  I do  not  know,  but  they  all  conduct  their  classes 
in  the  same  relaxed,  Socratic  way.  Students  have  had  a reading 
assignment,  usually  an  entire  work«  They  come  to  class  with  the 
book,  and  the  teacher  begins  by  asking  a question  about  the  text: 

"Here  in  this  story  by  Dylan  Thomas  and  in  this  one  we  have  two 
opening  sentences,  the  one  about  40  words  long,  the  other  about 
180  words  long.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference?"  After 
a number  of  comments  that  gradually  range  back  and  forth  throughout 
other  elements  of  each  story,  including  symbols,  details  of 
characterization,  and  tone,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  entire 
class  discussion  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  style  in  literature; 
and  the  students,  at  the  and  of  the  hour,  have  come  to  realize 
that  style  is  a complex  thing  involving  a great  many  elements 
besides  the  mere  arrangement  of  words.  It  may  well  he  that 
another  teacher  in  the  following  year  will  also  have  something  to 
say  about  style,  but  there  will  not  be  duplication  of  effort  in 
the  usual  sense  because  the  discussion  is  new:  it  will  be  on 

a higher,  or  at  least  different,  level  in  another  class,  and  new 
elements  will  enter  into  it. 


Qy/^l'e  apart  frcja  the  cUafiroom  >ut  in.  another  way,  continuous 

with  't)  iPi  the  constant  discyission  among  the  j^tudents  themselves  outside 
of  the  class?ocsQS«  Obviously  there  was  no  way  of  monitoring  this  kind  of 
activity,  but  one  cannot  visit  a boarding  school  of  the  excellence  of  those 
observed  by  the  project  staff  without  being  aware  of  the  frequent  conversa* 
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tions  occurring  which  have  direct  correspondence  to  the  academic  work  at 

hands  In  this  context,  the  student  is  faced  with  a constant  audience  for 

ideas,  both  in  and  out  of  class,  and  such  an  audience  does  much  to  create 

a stimulating  intellectual  climate.  On  the  other  hand  another  observer 

thought  that  the  atmosphere  might  fo7.*  some  students  induce  a shallowness  or 

glibness  that  could  undermine  real  learning: 

At  times,  or  at  least  for  some  clever  students,  I think  this  system 
breaks  down.  Students  are  trained  to  speak  well-- to  present  a view, 
to  adopt  a pose--and  I suspect  that  some  of  them,  adept  at  learning 
the  formula,  get  along  very  nicely  without  proceeding  very  far— 
without  bringing  their  full  intellectual  prowess  to  bear. 

This,  however,  was  a minority  report  of  a tangential  nature.  With  respect 

to  the  independent  boarding  schools  under  discussion  here,  nearly  all  of 

the  observer  reports  suggest  lively,  purposeful  discussion  of  the  kind  that 

the  visitors  rarely  saw  in  the  original  116  high  schools. 

Tns  obvious  implication  for  public  high  schools  is  that  they  try  to 
emulate  similar  patterns  of  meaningful  discussion  in  their  own  terms  and 
on  their  own  grounds.  Although  it  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  practicality  to 
suggest  that  public  high  schccl  classes  be  reduced  to  a corresponding 
eleven  or  twelve  students,  surely  special  arrangements  can  be  made  by  the 
hi^  school  administration,  the  English  department,  or  even  by  individual 
teachers  to  divide  classes  on  some  regular  basis  to  promote  active,  mea'a..Ag- 
ful  discussion  and  thereby  to  gain  the  dividends.  However,  to  merely  divide 
classes  and  then  to  expect  this  benefit  of  Increased  classro^  participation 
higher  planes  of  discussion,  and  a greater  degree  of  involvement  is  to  be 
naive.  As  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  on  experimentation  and  innovation 
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{See  Cliapter  XIV) » semiiiar- sized  groups  in  some  public  schools  F^-emed  to 
produce  negative  results  without  the  direction  and  stimulation  of  a 
teacher  who  believes  in  the  process  of  discussion  and  is  not  afraid  to 
depart  frcmi  prescriptive  course  materials  to  achieve  a dynamic  classroom 
atmosphere.  Even  without  overt  changes  in  the  overall  organization  of 
classes  and , semi T^ar  i j : t ifould  behoove  most  English  teachers  to  consider 
the  merits  oi:  divir!  ' ;ii,g  tlusir  own  classes  for  discussion  purposes. 

As  noted  ei; r ir'ots  ix  the  independent  high  schools  do  ‘ 

considerably  rv'iad'' ii,'  'than  tl'isir  counterparts  in  the  public  schools. 

No  doubt  tbit  fitTy;  Jr jr’i  or.  these  schools,  along  with  its  atmosphere, 

its  small  clafti.-it-ip , b-;' gj-’. motivated  students,  and  gifted  teachers  do  much 
to  encourags'  this  Tsading-^  It  is  clear  to  the  project's 

observers  also  i libraries  in  the  private  schools  do  much  to  promote 

student  readings  l:iw-r:restisig3.)%  the  lour  boarding  schools  averaged  more 
than  50,000  voluuiaa  per  eosipared  to  less  than  12,000  in  rhe  schools 

of  the  original  saii^le,  l?he  grc»tip  showed  solid  holdings  in  appropriate 
literature  as  s.ttQsted  by  the  fact  that  a total  of  three  books  were  unavail- 


able from  the  book  list  (Instrument  No«  13) 'from  all  four  libraries.  These 
very  extensii?'?.  libraries  were  also  superbly  staffed,  having  as  many  as 
seven  trained  librarians  in  the  largest  of  chfsn.  As  distinct  from  the  ATA 
recosnaendaticm  that  would  have  ten  books  per  student,  the  better  private 
school  libraries  had  ninety  or  more.  And  what  is  at  least  as  important 
as  numbers,  in  the  opinion  of  the  project  staff,  the  books  were  constantly 
accessible  t:o  the  studentc , With  some  regularity,  observers  reported 
seeing  numbers  of  students  carrying  books  other  than  texts.  It  would  be 
patently  unfair  to  compare  the  time  that  independent  school  libraries  are 
open  with  the  time  public  school  libraries  are  accessible  to  students; 
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after  all,  the  boarding  school  is  & more  or  less  contimous  operation. 
Nevertheless  it  should  be  noted  that  they  are  open  almost  twice  as  long, 
and  that  the  day  school  libraries  (which  comprise  a more  satisfactory  index) 
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are  open  more  than  an  hour  longer  than  the  public  school  libraries. 

Reference  to  Table  118  will  suggest  some  of  the  reading  sources 
for  twelfth  grade  students  in  seven  of  the  independent  schools.  Other 
information  Indicates  rather  different  student  habits  in  acquiring  books 
in  day  schools  and  boarding  schools  respectively,  but  the  most  Interesting 
comparison  is  between  the  total  group  and  the  superior  twelfth  grade  pupils 
in  public  schools.  It  is  certainly  logical  to  find  that  the  most  frequent 
source  of  books  reported  by  the  public  school  students,  the  Public  Library, 
now  ranks  fifth  for  independent  school  students  who,  it  must  be  remembered. 


Table  118 


Most  Frequent  Sources  of  Books 
Borrowed  During  the  Previous  Year  as 
Reported  by  Twelfth  Grade  Students  in  Independent  Schools 

(n  = 80  student.) 


Number  of 

Percentage  of 
Students 

Percentage  of 
Public  School 

Source 

Responses 

Mentioning 

Students 

Purchased 

69 

86 

(from  Table  88) 
66 

School  Library 

50 

62 

55 

Home  Library 

43 

54 

45 

Borrowed  from  Friends 

34 

41 

32 

Public  Library 

24 

30 

83 

Borrowed  from  Teachers 

15 

19 

10 

University  Library 

12 

15 

14 

CXassrocM  Library 

11 

14 

8 

Other 

2 

2 

1 

» 
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are  generally  more  restricted  in  their  movements > However,  the  high 
incidence  of  mention  for  the  high  school  library  must  also  be  owing  to 
the  generally  well  equipped  and  well  staffed  libraries  noted  by  project 
staff  observers.  Suggestions  and  recoranendations  in  Chapter  IX  (School 
Library  and  the  Personal  Reading  of  Students)  are  clearly  appropriate  for 
public  schools  in  view  of  these  comparisons. 

In  general,  observers  of  private  school  programs  agreed  on  at  least 
two  observations  concerning  their  writing  programs.  For  one  thing,  they 
conceded  that,  except  for  a very  few  individual  instructors,  there  was 
little  program  in  the  sense  of  having  structured,  sequential  assignments 
dealing  (in  textbook  fashion)  with  the  various  rhetorical  and  stylistic 
principles.  In  its  place,  however,  was  an  approach  that  may  be  rou^ly 
compared  to  the  classroom  method  described  above,  one  that  places  a 
premium  on  the  individual  contribution  and  reaction  of  students  and  teachers 
alike.  Thus,  compositions  whether  literary  response  or  personal  essay  are 
often  read  before  the  class  and  then  critiqued  both  by  the  teacher  and  the 
students  as  to  its  wealth  of  ideas,  the  appropriateness  of  its  diction 
and  usage,  and  the  consequences  of  the  writer* s rhetorical  position.  It 
was  also  reported  both  from  direct  observation  and  from  students'  own 
reactions  in  interview,  that  most  teachers  spend  considerable  time  and 
thought  in  annotating  the  written  work  of  students.  And  of  course 
instructors  are  frequently  available  for  individual  conferences  concerning 
writing.  Further  data  from  student  interviews  suggest  that  seniors  write 
rather  mor<?.  frequently  than  do  public  school  seniors,  the  most  common 
response  being  in  the  order  of  twice  a week.  In  comparison  to  the  public 
school  English  teachers,  independent  school  teachers  also  make  more  *‘free" 
or  spontaneous  assignments  calling  for  narration  and  description,  as  well 


as  those  kinds  often  alluded  to  as  "creative,*'  meaning  conforming  to  some 
literary  genre.  As  with  the  public  school  studsnt,  the  private  school  boy 
or  girl  appears  to  value  this  kind  of  assignment  particularly.  Under  these 
conditions,  where  writing  can  be  taught  individually,  where  the  student^ 
writer  is  nourished  and  cultivated  by  hand,  there  seems  little  need  to 
engineer  elaborate  programs  of  uniform  and  sequential  assigtanents  to  insure 
conq)rehensiveness  and  order.  Indeed,  to  the  extent  that  such  an  organized 
program  counters  the  unique,  creative  teaching  of  individuals,  it  is 
clearly  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  students  and  teachers  alike. 
Virtually  every  independent  school  faculty  represented  in  the  Study  placed 
high  priority  on  the  teaching  of  writing.  As  one  headmaster  put  it: 
"Writing  is  the  essential  part  of  the  English  program.  It,,  is  disciplined 
but  imaginative  thinking."  And  there,  it  would  seem,  is  th^  heart  of  the 
independent  school  education. 

\ 

As  suggested  above,  little  classroom  time  is  spent  in'  these  schools 
dealing  with  language  as  a unique  component  of  the  English  program.  As  a 
group,  the  independent  school  English  departments  have  given  little  thou^t 
to  bringing  into  their  curriculums  any  special  studies  with  respect  to 
lexicography,  phonology,  dialects  ci  any  of  the  linguistically-oriented 
grammars.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  noted  that  of  all  the  schoolc  in  the 
Study,  the  one  that  has  gone  farthest  in  its  study  and  application  of 
transformational-generative  grammar  is  one  of  the  independent  boarding 
schools. 


It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  English  program  found  in  most  oi  the 
private  schools  does  not  conform  as  easily  to  the  analytical  procedures 
devised  to  study  public  high  school  programs.  One  reason  that  they  do  not 
is  simply  that  they  are  not  so  fragmented  as  their  public  counter'?*?.rts 
because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  independent  school.  The  educa^  tends 
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to  be  mere  of  a piece,  or  as  one  teacher  said,  "a  way  of  life."  Ideally, 
all  aspects  are  therefore  incorporated  toward  that  end,  to  produce  a 
literate,  liberally  educated  graduate  who  is,  by  the  way,  socially  adept 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  capable  of  holding  his  own  in  a highly-rated 
college. 

The  studies  of  programs  in  Catholic  parochial  schools  and  selected 
independent  schools  thus  reveal  certain  attributes  germane  to  the  nature 
of  these  institutions,  as  well  as  features  which  seem  characteristic  of 
most  English  programs  in  the  country.  However  limited  were  the  visits 
by  the  project  staff,  the  strengths  which  they  described  might  well  be 
emulated  by  more  public  institutions.  In  the  independent  school,  especially 
the  attention  to  discussion,  textual  analysis,  and  do  e pupil-teacher 
relationships  clearly  contributes  to  the  quality  of  many  English  programs. 
Althcu^  conditions  in  most  public  school  programs  prohibit  extensive  use 
of  small  classes  on  the  independent  school  model,  department  chairmen  and 
principals  might  do  well  to  consider  ways  of  achieving  sisiilar  results 
through  greater  use  of  discussion  seminar  groups,  and  similar  approaches. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

EXPERIMENTAL  ENGLISH  PROQIAMS 

The  study  of  selected  English  departments  engaged  in  experimental 
program  design  began  after  visits  to  more  than  ha‘*f  of  the  116  sch^^'>ls  of 
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project  Staffs  aware  of  widespread  discussion  in  professional  journcls  of 
new  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  English,  wondered  why  so  few  departments 
were  initiating  curriculum  changes.  A supplementary  grant  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  enabled  the  staff  to  visit  nineteen  schools  with 
successful  experimental  programs  in  nine  different  states.  In  selecting 
these  schools,  the  project  directors  solicited  recommendations  from 
advisory  committee  members,  state  supervisors  and  consultants,  and  leading 
curriculxs^  specialists.  Methods  of  approaching  the  experimental  schools 
were  identical  so  those  employed  in  visits  to  all  schools  of  the  Study. 

As  a group,  the  19  schools  engaged  in  experimental  curriculum  projects 
differed  from  the  116  original  schools  only  in  their  smaller  size.  Student 
enrollment  in  the  smaller  group  averaged  1,022  students,  ranging  from  58  to 
2,550  pupils;  this  contrasts  with  an  average  of  1,707  students  in  the  116 
schools,  suggesting  that  curriculum  experimentation  is  more  likely  initiated 
in  smaller  high  schools.  In  other  ways,  however,  the  e\perlmental  group 
resembled  the  basic  group  of  116  schools.  Students  enrolled  in  ccmsmercial 
programs  in  both  groups  of  schools  averaged  23  percent,  ranging  from  9 to 
39  percent.  Some  59  percent  (ranging  fr<M  29  to  79  percent)  of  the  students 
in  the  experimental  schools  enter  college,  compared  with  an  average  of  52 
percent  for  the  basic  group.  The  schools  ranged  from  the  very  new 
(constructed  in  the  last  three  or  four  /ears)  to  schools  forty  years  old. 

The  nature  of  the  communities,  their  8ocio-ecoi.^;mic  characteristics,  varied 
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as  much  as  did  the  characteristics  of  those  in  the  original  Study, 
Because  of  the  small  number  of  schools  Involved,  detailed  data  are 
not  con^arative , but  observers*  reports  suggest  no  marked  difference 
in  composition  of  schools  in  either  group. 

Not  surprisingly,  in  view  of  the  criteria  used  for  selection, 
the  physical  plants  of  the  schools  attracted  considerable  attention, 
because  they  reflected  basic  administrative  concern  with  innova- 
tions! programs.  In  thirteen  of  the  nineteen  schools  visited,  new 
building  or  renovation  made  available  to  tlie  English  department 
special  instructional  areas  to  accommodate  small  and  large  groups, 
conference  rooms,  and  other  means  to  implement  experimental  approaches 
to  teaching. 

Another  reflection  of  basic  administrative  concern  with  new 
iratructional  programs  were  the  strong  school  libraries  present  in 
many  of  these  schools,  Whereas  the  average  school  in  the  Study 
reported  holdings  of  only  6*8  books  per  student  and  annual  expenditures 
on  new  books,  replacements,  and  magazines  of  $2,28  per  capita,  the 
e^erlmental  schools  averaged  8,46  books  per  student  and  expenditures 
of  $4,64,  As  a t:.cal  group,  the  nineteen  experhnental  schools  came 
far  closer  to  meeting  the  American  Library  Association's  standards  of 
ten  books  per  student. 

The  Engllssh  programs  in  these  schools  appeared  to  differ  less  in 
content  stressed  than  in  use  of  certain  Innovative  methods  and  materials. 
Table  119  summarizes  project  reports  on  the  content  emphasized  in  4,757 
mimites  of  observed  classrocci  time  In  313  classes  of  the  19  experimental 


schools.  Although  differences  between  the  emphasis  in  the  experimental 
programs  and  the  classrooms  of  the  116  schools  are  apparent,  the  similarities 
seem  to  be  greater  in  number.  Stress  on  the  teaching  of  literature  in  the 
experimental  schools  remains  apparent  (39.3  percent) --still  two  and  one 
half  times  the  emphasis  placed  on  composition  and  lang>iage — although  it  is 
noticeably  less  than  in  the  116  schools  of  the  Study.  Curiously,  the 
emphasis  on  language,  composition,  speech,  and  mass  media  remains  relatiyely 
constant,  the  most  noticeable  increases  occuring  in  the  emphasis  on  reading 
(almost  doubled  from  4.5  percent to  9.9  percent;  on  no  content  emphasis;  and 
on  miscellaneous  classroom  matters  (roll  taking,  attention  to  mechanical 
arrangements  in  large  groups,  etc.) 

Similarly  the  basic  methods  used  by  teachers  in  the  experimental 
schools  roughly  paraxlels  the  emphasis  in  the  original  116  schools,  as 
shown  by  Table  120.  Discussion,  recitation,  and  lecture  remain  the  basic 
approaches,  witn  no  sufficient  changes  in  percentage  to  support  any  generali- 
zations. A noticeable  increase  in  use  of  audio-visual  equipment  by  the 
teacher  was  noted,  with  7.1  percent  of  class  time  devoted  to  such  use  as 
contrasted  with  a paltry  1.6  percent  in  the  original  schools.  In  view  of 
the  extensive  equipment  available  in  many  of  the  experimental  schools  and 
the  conscious  effort  to  use  visual  materials  to  hold  attention  in  large 
group  meetings,  this  increase  is  to  be  expected.  Curiously,  the  percent 
of  class  time  devoted  to  student  presentation  is  less  than  half  of  that  in 

r 

the  other  schools  (6.4  percent  contrasted  with  14.3  percent).  Silent  work 
rises  to  13.5  percent  (from  10.4  percent),  perhaps  because  of  the  increased 
use  of  independent  study.  Except  for  these  ainor  changes,  the  basic 
emphases  remain  the  same,  as  66  percent  of  class  time  in  the  initial  116 
schools  and  60.1  percent  of  class  time  in  the  experiaent&.:«  schools  were 
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T.y'ble  119 


Content  Ernnhaalzed  in  Ciasffl.roGm 

* 

Teaching  in  ExpmrfefjntaJ.  T'togi'ams 


(n  « 

313  clas/;;ee  i'A  -.9 

schoffl'isfi) 

Rank 

Emphasis  Reported 
by  Observer 

Total  ISimhQT 
of  llimte.6 

Parc  mi 

‘ !•  i'  ^'• 

1 

Literature 

urn 

39*3 

, 2 

2 

Composition 

779 

16 . 4 

73-  ? 

3 

Language 

590 

4 

Reading 

4/2 

.7,5 

5 

Speeoh=Formai  or  Informal  i31 

SA 

4.9 

6 

Mass' Media 

80 

1.7 

1.3 

7 

Ro  Content  12mphasized 

170 

3.6 

.8 

Other 

533 

11. S 

7sl 

Total 

1 

100,0 

100.0 

Table  I^.O 

?4sthods  Most  Frequsntlv  Used  in  Uiassroci?  Teaching  in 
Experimental  Schools  as  Reported  by  Observers 
(n  * 313  classes  in  19  school 5^) 

R&nk 

Tot&l  Member  o£ 
Mi^auteg  Receiving 
Method  Major  Uus 

Per;  tent  sg(c 

Percent  Reported 
in  116 

Original  Schools 

1 

Discussion 

1,036 

21,6 

21.7 

2 

Lecture 

851 

17.9 

21.1 

3 

Recitation 

982 

2/a6 

22.2 

4 

Silent  Work 

638 

^ A’ 

10.4 

5 

Audio-Visual 

340 

7.1 

1.6 

6 

Group  Work 

310 

6.5 

1.9 

t 

7 

Student  Presentation 

298  , 

6.4 

JA.3 

Other 

302 

6.4 

6.3 

Total 

4,757 

100.0 

100.0 

Frequency  of  Selected  Classroom  Practices  in  Experimental  Programs 

(n  28  observer  reports  on  16  schools) 
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Rank 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9.5 

9.5 

11 

12.5 

12.5 

14 


Table  122 

Rank  Order  of  Selected  Practices  Reported  in  Widespread  or 
Frequent  Use  in  Experimental  Schools 
(n  a 28  reports  on  16  schools) 


Classrcom  Practice 

Number 

Rank  for  107  Schools 
in  Original  Study 

Team  Teaching 

22 

12 

Use  of  Multiple  Sets  of  Books 

17 

4 

Independent  Study 

16 

7 

Pupil  Conferences  with  Teacher 

15 

9.5 

Writing  in  Class 

13 

2 

Silent  Reading  in  Class 

10 

5 

Classroom  Book  Collections 

9 

8 

Remedial  Reading  Program 

8 

11 

Use  of  Single  Anthology 

6 

1 

Developmental  Reading  Program 

6 

9.5 

Use  of  Reading  Laboratory 

5 

13 

Use  of  Workbooks 

4 

6 

Use  of  Grammar  Textbooks 

4 

3 

Programed  Instruction 

1 

14 

devoted  to  recitation,  lecture,  and  discussion,  in  almost  equal  proportions. 

But  if  the  basic  approaches  remain  constant,  certain  specific 
practices  are  greatly  modified  in  these  programs.  As  Table  121  indicates, 
those  approaches  associated  with  experimental  teaching— team  teaching,  use 
of  multiple  sets  of  books.  Independent  study,  pupil  conferences  with 
teachers— >are  reported  as  frequently  used  by  more  than  half  of  the  observers. 
Table  122  indicates  the  widespread  differextces  when  this  report  is  con- 
trasted with  the  similar  reports  of  the  conv<Dntlonal  programs  visited 
(Chapter  111,  Table  47.)  The  more  conventional  approaches— -use  of  a single 
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anthology,  writing  in  class,  and  use  of  grairanar  textbooks  -arj?  less  e-videi.i 
in  the  experimental  prcgi^aas  visited  thsr.  :i.ce  *naay  ii'inovatlvf  practiccj. 

These  basic  findings  were  te  expected  inasmuch  as  the  «.chGo'is  were 
selected  because  they  ?vere  experia'.cr.tlng  such  ^pproachfeSv  However ^ 

decline  in  use  of  sinsle  textbooks,  whether  aotho'^  oei&s  or  er.«tsi}  i 
seems  by  no  means  corollary  to  ei^perimentation  with  team  teaching,  eve  i 
though  characteristic  of  these  schools « 

The  lack  of  inceirest  ta  programed  instruction  in  both  experiments  I 
and  regular  schools  may  be  worth  noting.  Despite  the  availability  of  &n 
increasing  number  of  programed  textbooks  for  teaching  English  skills,  teacaers 
appear  reluctant  to  introduce  such  materials.  Surprisingly,  perhaps,  the 
use  of  such  programed  books  is  no  more  widespread  in  schools  introducing 
independent  study,  where  auto- instructional  materials  become  important, 
than  in  conventional  programs.  Although  the  directors  of  the  Study  did  not 
consciously  seek  schools  experimenting  with  programed  materials,  they  by  no 
means  excluded  them.  The  fact  that  only  one  observer  in  twenty-eight 
reported  such  materials  in  frequent  use  in  the  experimental  programs  (and 
only  14  of  187  observers  in  the  regular  schools)  suggests  that  the  use  of 
such  materials  in  high  school  English  programs  is  currently  slight  and  it 
may  be  sometime  before  they  are  widely  used. 

The  experimental  programs  seem  to  differ,  thei\v  piunarily  in  the 
introduction  of  specific  new  approaches,  in  available  resources,  and 
occasionally  in  classroom  design.  In  most  other  respects,  as  detailed 
analysis  of  cumulative  written  reports  indicates,  these  programs  closely 
resemble  conventional  English  programs.  But  in  overall  assessment,  many 
observers  suggested  additional  distinctions.  Whereas  the  dominant  st.ctir*gths 
of  the  116  original  schools  were  rated- -in  order— the  quality 
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of  School  adra Inis tr& tor,  tradition  of  learning  in  the  school,  nature  of 
'n\<&  v’;udencfe  ant?  ccanwiaity.,  school  ijlant,  curriculum  sequence  and  design^ 
asfd  quality  ;if  staff  (Chapter  IXI^  Table  35),  few  observers  connier.ted 
tsvoxM^'  ly  CA  ;iithcr  curricula  sequence  and  design  or  quality  of  staff  in 
finnmsrl£i.'.tg  tbeir  r<ipressions  of  the  ejcperlmental  schools.  Indeed,  lack 

^ Oi%«»  4 

v-^  i-*-.  ^ ^ A.  ^ WJk  OWQJkJL  SCVr^.i'UU 

Hr-d  chtsTci  iu  weaknesses?  ^^wwO>^  3t^wO«.i’V^  only  to  inadequacy  of  department 
head.  Quality  of  staff,  program  in  composition,  department  head, 
resources  available  tor  teaching,  climate  of  work  in  the  department, 
program  in  literature,  and  light  teaching  load  were  among  the  hi^ly 
ranked  str^^ngths  of  English  departments  identified  by  observers  of  the 
116  schools  (Chapter  III,  Table  36).  In  the  experimental  programs,  most 
.‘bservers  ranked  department  hsad,  resources  available  for  teaching,  light 
teaching  load,  «*;d  climate  of  work  in  the  departesent  as  meriting  specific 
citation.  In  only  two  instances  did  observers  feel  che  quality  of  the 
staff  was  a special  strength  of  these  schools,  and  as  the  com?sents  later 
in  this  chapter  indicate,  a majority  of  observers  actually  expressed 
strong  reservations  about  the  staffing  of  many  experimental  programs. 

Nor  were  the  project’s  observers  generally  impressed  with  the 
overall  curriculum  asquences  In  the^e  i^vhools  or  their  composition  and 
literature  progrSirss.  With  one  notable  exception,  most  observers  reported 
dmi$n  oi  j,  boyev>?t  cmmcmdsblM  the  experimental  efforts,  wa.s 

coT^inm^--,  li#cklp.g  in  aequeace  and  si^bstanesj,  and  unlikely  to  stimulate 


learo'^ng.  fhe  concern  for  administrative  ot$mimt±oti^ 
fs:  - 'it  traditional  approaches,  for  Inriovative  aetion  at  th^ 

of  ir<f>o-'k’ -;i  -"radiilomX  hcv,i:<r>,m  apparent  la  the  detailed  reports. 

••J  the  '.aritK-i  uf}mm  - Of.  'fogtstyts,  the  descriptive  reports  are 
in  I'-nm  of  th-a  four  basic  innovative  patterns  observed  is  ma,i 
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of  the  schools:  variations  in  v;se  of  staff,  variations  in  scheduling  and 
use  of  time,  variations  in  grouping  students,  and  development  of  programs 
in  the  humanities. 


Variations  in  Use  of  Staff 

Since  comt)etencle<:«  *17*1 /111 £1 1 tno^r  ««  4^  4 1 4 

t — V»  W J.OUJbC«^\A  UiVM»C 

effectively  than  through  continuing  assignment  to  a single  classroom, 
administrators  have  explorea  new  patterns  of  organizing  instruction.  Not 
always  are  the  purposes  for  the  experimental  utilization  of  staff  clearly 
articulated,  but  school  leaders  who  consciously  consider  why  they  have 
mof^ified  trad'^tional  approaches  seem  agreed  that  most  achieve  more  efficient 
instruction  by  permitting  individual  teachers  to  utilize  their  special 
training  or  to  pursue  special  interests.  A corollary  purpose,  widely 
discussed  in  professional  Journals  but  discovered  in  only  two  schools 
visited,  is  to  provide  continuing  inservice  education  for  beginning  teachers 
through  day-to-day  contact  with  more  experienced  members  of  the  faculty. 

In  practice,  project  observers  found  few  schools  experimenting  with  staff 
utilization  which  were  not  also  engaged  in  some  restructuring  of  the 
traditional  school  day.  Thus,  developments  in  staff  utilization  in  English 
are  discussed  separately  here  only  as  a convenience. 

Paraprofessional  Help 

Widespread,  as  well  as  widely  accepted,  are  attempts  to  provide  the 
teacher  of  English  with  paraprofessional  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  him  from  routine  responsibilities  so  that  he  may  concentrate  on 
matters  of  a professional  nature.  By  no  means  provided  only  in  schools 
with  experimental  programs,  some  form  of  paraprofessional  assistance  was 
reported  in  20  percent  of  all  schools  visited.  Clerical  assistants, 
sometimes  students,  not  only  perform  routine  tasks  like  recording  grades. 
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typing,  filing,  and  maintaining  class  roles,  but  on  occasion  manage  textbook 
records,  recording  libraries,  departmental  centers,  and  even  laboratory 
rooms  for  students.  As  the  number  of  books  and  items  of  equipment  assigned 
to  teachers  of  English  increases,  more  assistance  of  this  kind  seems 
mandatory. 

Lay  readers  to  assist  classroom  teachers  in  reading  and  annotating 
student  themes  vere  utilized  in  almost  20  percent  of  the  schools  visited. 
Frequently,  such  help  is  made  available  only  to  certain  teachers,  such  as 
those  assigned  classes  in  advanced  compos itlon^  although  in  some  schools 
each  English  teacher  is  allocated  a certain  number  of  hours  of  reader  help. 
Practice  varies  from  school  to  school.  In  some  locales,  readers  are 
selected,  trained,  and  assigned  by  the  English  chairman;  in  others,  by 
district  supervisory  personnel.  One  metropolitan  system  has  organized  such 
an  extensive  program  that  a district  English  supervisor  devotes  virtually 
full  time  to  selecting,  training,  and  placing  lay  readers  throughout  the 
schools.  The  care  with  which  such  personnel  must  be  selected  and  plac.;d 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Not  all  teachers  of  English  function  easily  in 
such  a close  relationship  with  another  individual.  Some  teachers  insist  on 
reading  all  of  their  students'  papers,  and  resent  the. intercession  of  another 
person  "between  them  and  their  pupils."  It  Is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
the  most  vigorous  opposition  to  theme  readers  comes  in  schools  which  do  not 
provide  such  assistance.  A majority  of  the  teachers  In  schools  providing 
such  help  discovered  satisfactory  ways  of  working  with  readers  and  thus 
express  support  for  the  plan.  (See  discussion  in  Chapter  V,) 

Not  always  did  project  observers  report  theme  readers  contributing  to 
the  strength  of  programs  in  composition.  The  quality  of  the  readers'  anno- 
tations on  student  papers  varies  as  much  as  the  directions  which  they  are 
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given.  Whether  the  annotations  are  restricted  to  mechanical  correct  n.i  o£ 
overt  errors  or  concern  stylistic  and  rhetorical  problems  depends  on 
wishes  of  teachers  and  on  the  purposes  of  programs.  However,  more  than 
few  teachers  admitted  some  unhappiness  over  the  unwillingness  of  many 
readers  to  confine  corrections  merely  to  mechanical  problems.  Indeed,  t 
appears  unlikely  that  better  qualified  readers  are  not  permanently  williu^ 
to  restrict  their  comments  as  rigorously  as  some  teachers  would  like. 

The  more  successful  programs,  according  to  project  observers,  are 
those  in  which  the  readers  are  viewed  as  supplemental  to,  rather  than 
replacements  for,  the  teacher.  The  regular  clas&Tuom  teacher  reads  and 
annotates  as  many  papers  as  he  can,  surely  one  every  two  or  three  weeks. 
Papers  read  and  annotated  by  the  reader,  and  spotchecked  by  the  teacher, 
are  additional  assignments.  Thus  the  ultimate  effect  is  not  to  relieve  the 
teacher,  but  to  provide  additional  writing  experiences  for  the  pupils.  The 
distinction  is  an  important  one,  for  too  often  observers  found  administrators 
regarding  lay  readers  as  a solution  to  the  load  problem  and,  not  infrequently 
offered  English  teachers  the  choice  of  either  slightly  reduced  pupil- teacher 
ratios  or  services  of  a part-time  reader.  This  limited  conception  of  thve 
potential  value  of  outside  readers  forces  teachers  to  view  the  use  of  such 
paraprofessionals  only  as  solutions  to  the  teacher  load  problem,  rather 
than  as  assistants  with  important  contributions  to  make.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  schools  which  use  readers  most  effectively  are  those  in  which  teacher 
load  is  already  reduced  to  four  classes  and  not  more  than  115  to  125  students 
Reading  Supervisors 

Only  a few  observers  reported  schools  using  paraprofessional  help  to 
supervise  students  in  English  classrooms.  One  particularly  effective 
program  involved  the  assignment  of  an  intern- teacher  to  the  supervision  of 
a reading  room  used  by  students  in  three  separate  classes.  The  reading  room 
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Dntalned  a library  with  hundreds  of  individual  titles  appropriate  for 
tudent  reading  as  well  as  numerous  reference  works.  Space  in  the  reading 
oom  allowed  for  seventy-five  students,  twice  the  number  in  the  average 
lassroom,  so  depending  upon  their  instructional  programs  for  each  day,  the 
hree  English  teachers  :ould  each  send  as  many  as  twenty  or  twenty- five 
tudents  to  the  room.  The  exr  ■*  assignments  for  each  day  (whether 
ndependent  reading  or  directed  study)  were  planned  jointly  by  the  three 
eachers  and  the  reading  room  specialist.  The  flexibility  of  the  arrange- 
ent  permitted  teachers  to  meet  with  small  groups,  seminars,  and  even  with 
ndividuals  as  they  wished.  On  the  day  project  staff  members  were  visiting, 
ne  teacher  operuting  on  an  alternate-day  basis  met  with  fifteen  students 
or  intensive  discussion  and  study,  while  the  remainder  of  the  students  used 
he  reading  room;  another  teacher  sent  all  but  a few  students  to  the  roan 
uring  the  last  half  hour  so  that  he  could  sit  with  a seminar  of  gifted 
tudents  studying  Sinclair  Lewis’  Main  Street;  and  the  third  teacher  chose 
tot  to  ’ 3 the  resources  of  the  reading  room  on  that  particular  day.  In 
he  reading  room  itself,  the  supervisor  helped  students  in  locating  books. 


laintained  order,  or  assisted  those  engaged  in  specific  study  assignments, 
►ut  did  not  otherwise  share  in  instructional  responsibilities.  Many 
•rograms  featuring  independent  or  guided  study  appear  to  be  floundering 
>ecause  r little  supervisory  time  is  available;  more  schools  would  do  well 
:o  consider,  then,  the  employment  of  p::raprofessionals  for  such  positions. 


■television  Teaching 


The  use  of  closed  circuit  or  educational  television  to  introduce 


pecial  lecturers  or  particularly  effective  teachers  to  large  numbers  of 
tudents  has  received  wider  discussion  than  at^ual  acceptance.  In  only  a 
anc.;'*’’  of  schools,  few  of  them  in  the  experimental  group,  was  television 
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being  used  in  the  teaching  of  English  and  then  only  to  supplsaient,  rather 
than  supplant,  regular  classroom  work.  In  two  districts,  closed  circuit 
television  programs  prepared  especially  for  certain  groups  of  students,  were 
regularly  broadcast  and  teachers  utilizing  the  programs  received  advance 
information  concerning  the  programsr  In  one,  brradcasts  of  a program  in 
American  literature  were  scheduled  only  once  or  twice  weekly  (on  an 
announced  basis)  and  were  clearly  designed  as  enrichment  experiences  rather 
than  as  the  basic  core  of  the  course.  Thus,  programs  presented  writers  and 
the  processes  of  writing,  poetry  readings,  discussions  of  American  cultural 


achievements  in  architecture  and  dance,  and  similar  "extras"  beyond  the 
range  or  resources  of  the  individual  classroom  teacher.  In  general,  teachers 
and  students  responded  favorably,  although  many  expressed  a desire  for 
kinescopes  of  the  programs  to  be  made  avail?  )le  for  broadcasts  in  the  school 


at  an  appropriate  time  for  student  use. 


Far  less  satisfactory,  according  to  project  staff  members,  was  a course 
on  structural  grammar  presented  daily  to  an  assembly  of  about  100  students 
supervised  by  one  teacher  of  English  and  several  proctors.  The  remoteness 


of  the  daily  thirty  minute  presentatioi.^  and  the  inability  of  even  the 


clever  classroom  teacher  to  offer  adequate  additional  explanation  in  the 
remaining  fifteen  minutes  made  such  instruction  seem  stiff,  formal,  and  far 
removed  from  learning  which  engrosses  the  students.  Even  the  teacher  felt 
tie  experience  was  unsatisfactory,  although  she  was  planning  to  repeat  the 
course  with  fewer  weekly  prograsns  and  a smaller  class  groups  Television 
instruction  of  this  kind  seems  to  require  planned  follow-through  in  the 
classrooL,  for  its  very  remoteness  discourages  learning  involvement. 

Indeed,  most  obvious  concerning  use  of  television  in  teaching  English  Is  the 
widespread  lack  of  interest  even  in  schools  equipped  for  showings.  Several 
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schools  which  once  reported  flourishing  programs  seem  to  hav«c  abandoned 
the  attempt.  However  important,  then,  as  a supplement  ivy  resource,  and 
however  Important  in  cofLaunity  service,  educational  television,  as  a direct 
instructional  aid,  seems  not  to  have  withstood  the  test  of  time. 

This  is  not  true,  of  course,  with  kinescopes  based  on  television 
presentations.  Flexible  in  tb^ir  possibilities  and  capable  of  being 
incorporated  into  any  instructional  program,  good  kinescopes  are  frequently 
used.  In  fact,  kinescopes  appear  to  possess  all  of  the  advantages  of  live 
television,  save  immediacy,  which  is  normally  not  of  major  consequence  in 

X 

the  teaching  of  English.  Development  of  less  expensive  videotape  trans-  ^ 
mitters  suggest  that  they,  too,  may  become  widely  used  in  schools  oi  Jshe 
future.  Teachers  seem  not  unwilling  to  consider  possibilities  but  harrassed 
by  overlcaded  classes  and  inadequate  preparation  time,  they  seek  instructional 
aids  which  are  free  of  complexities  in  planning  and  operation.  Those 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  educational  television  would  do  well  to 
devote  more  attention  to  making  available  to  schools  kinescopes  and  video- 
tape copies  of  excellent  programs. 

Tele lecture 

The  Imaginative  use  of  telelectures,  long  distance  telephone  lectures 
and  discussion  involving  outside  specialists  and  student’  groups,  is  being 
explored  by  schools  to  make  guest  specialists  available  to  teachers.  One 
school  organized  a two-week  unit  around  the  writings  of  Jesse  Stuart,  after 
making  prior  arrangements  for  the  telephone  conversation  with  the  author. 

Each  class  discussed  questions  to  be  directed  to  the  writer  and  elected  a 
representative  panel  of  interviewers.  At  the  appointed  hour  in  a special 
room,. the  elected  representatives  conversed  with  the  author  over  telephone 
while  the  entire  student  body  listened.  The  novelty  of  the  experience 
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provided  a high  degree  of  motivation  for  student  83  U,  as  ad 

effective  demons tr a t5.on  of  oral  c.csjmusiieattoiV, 

Even  more  unusual  was  the  use  which  cde  small  .ural  school  administrator 
fo^rnd  for  the  teielec tui-e  wiven  aware  that  hie  half-time  teacher  cf  English 
was  actually  trai-T-ed  i'>.  4tiio.-r-er  subject.  Recognising  the  need  for  mors 
specialised  resources » he  designed  s program  of  weekly  readings  by  more 
mature  students  from  several  grade  levels  of  a selected  number  of  single 
books --novels,  books  of  essays,  biographies- -followed  each  Friday  by  an 

j 

hour-long  telephone  lecture  and  discussion  led  by  c qualified  staff  member  of 
the  state  university  located  300  miles  away,  Ihe  comparatively  low  cost  of 
telephone  transmission,  coupled  with  ease  of  operation,  make  it  s particularly 
useful  aid  for  schools  in  rural  locations. 

Team  Teaching 

The  theoretical  advantages  of  team  teaching  are  manifest:  cooperation 

of  teachers,  use  of  specialized  interests  of  teachers,  flexibility  in  teacher 
time,  and  more  thoughtful  preparation  of  lessons.  Unfortunately,  In 
practice,  these  advantages  are  seldom  realized.  Whether  teams  are  composed 
of  as  few  as  two  teachers  or  as  many  as  six,  and  project  observers  reported 
both  ey^tremes,  the  strengths  of  team  planning  and  teaching  are  achieved  only 
as  the  group  of  teachers  are  able  to  work  together.  Staff  members  visited 
twenty- two  schools  in  V7hich  team  teaching  was  being  attempted  in  English, 
as  well  as  a few  others  where  It  had  been  recently  abandoned.  Several 
experimental  schools  were  visited  especially  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
programs  of  twam  teaching  in  English  which  irecelved  widespread  acclaim. 

With  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  project  observers  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  q^^allty  of  teaching  that  they  viewed. 


Two  problems  are  the  absence  of  cooperation  of  teachers  on  the  team 
and  inadequacy  of  teacher  preparation.  Desp:f  e the  verbal 'emphasis  on  joint 


plannings  observers  often  found  that  team  assignments  were  made  without 
provision  for  joint  preparation  time,  Tlie  inevitable  result  was  a flimsy 
separation  of  teaching  responsibilities  into  discrete  lesi^ons,  with 
different  teachers  assigned  different  topics  and  thus  little  attempt  to 
relate  one  lesson  to  another.  Sometimes  teachers  reported  being  plunged 
into  the  team  teaching  experience  without  advance  planning;  others  reported 
that  they  could  meet  with  their  colleagues  only  while  one  team  member  was 
directing  class  activity.  Thus,  ouch  meetings  as  seemed  possible  would  be 
scheduled  during  lecture  periods,  but  then  at  the  expense  of  teacher 
involvement  in  the  continuity  of  classwork.  There  would  be  lectures— on 
poetry,  composition,  on  a wide  variety  of  topics— almost  always  presented 
to  large  groups;  but  seldom,  indeed,  did  subsequent  small  group  meetings 
and  discussions  relate  intelligently  to  the  lectures.  Because  the  students 
were  often  not  prepared  for  the  lectures  or  because  the  teachers  of  small 
groups  were  not  present  (normally  they  claimed  to  be  conferring  elsewhere), 
no  discernible  attempt  was  usually  mads  to  relate  large  and  small  group 
sessions  to  the  content  of  the  lecture.  The  effect  was  fragmentation  of 
subject  and-  loss  of  whatever  potential  contribution  a planned  lec  ture 
might  make  to  the  continuing  work  in  English, 

No  specialist  on  staff  utilization  would  comment  favorably  on  much 
th^t  was  reported  by  project  observers,  and  most  claimed  with  justification 
that  these  problems  could  be  overcome.  But  se  widespread  is  the  absence 
of  team  planning,  the  fragmentation  of  the  subject,  end  the  identification 
of  large  group  instruction  with  lecture  (lafther  than  with  studying,  reading 
testing,  viewing,  or  listening  to  recordings)  that  most  team  projects  at 
present  seem  merely  to  represent  an  extension  and  magnification  of  some  of 
the  worst  practices  of  the  single  classroom  approach. 
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The  lectures  themselves  pose  a separate  problem.  Those  vho  recognise 
the  complexities  involved  in  teaching  students  to  write,  to  read,  and  to 


think,  question  the  potential  value  of  the  lecture  in  English  clnesrooms. 


The  alarm  expressed  by  project  observers  over  the  percentage  of  English 
class  time  devoted  to  lecture  and  recitation  has  already  been  expressed. 
(See  the  discussion  in  Chapter  III.)  Large  group  lecture  is  likely  to 
produce  even  more  passive  learning,  for  lectures  on  literature  tend  to  deal 


with  facts  and  lectures  on  composition  seldom  relate  to  the  actual  composing 


of  students.  A lecture  on  speech  preparation,  as  viewed  by  one  observer  in 


a large  class  for  slow  senior  students,  seemed  alien  to  both  the  subject 
itself  and  to  the  learning  needs  of  the  students.  Regrettably,  the  folklore 


seems  widespread  ariong  administrators  and  teachers  that,  insofar  as  team 


teaching  Is  ccucernad,  the  lecture  method  is  the  method.  Again  and  again, 
principals  and  department  chairmen  would  proudly  escort  project  observers 
to  the  lecture  room  for  the  "show.”  And  show  it  was.  In  attempting  to 
capture  and  hold  the  attention  of  students  for  an  hour,  teachers  resorted  tc 


fragments  of  tape  recordings,  dramatized  scenes  which  hold  attention  whether 
they  teach  anything  important  or  not.  Indeed,  so  transfixed  were  many 
administrators  and  teachers  with  the  nature  of  these  large  group  "shows" 
that  they  apologized  repeatedly  to  project  staff  members  who  appeared  only  when 


students  were  meeting  in  smaller  groups. 


Whatever  their  value  in  other  subjects  and  however  they  may  be  praised 
by  administrators,  large  group  lectui  'S  in  English  are  not  designed  to  carry 
the  essential  burden  of  instruction.  To  learn  how  to  write,  students 


require  careful  criticism,  individual  conferen.es,  and  a detailed  discussion 


of  their  own  problems;  to  learn  how  to  read  and  evaluate  ideas,  students 


need  to  engage  in  carefully  directed  discussion  of  individual  literary  works. 
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This  instruction  can  be  provided  nest  effectively  in  smaller  groups.  Large 
group  lectures  could  be  planned  to  support  these  activities,  even  to 
motivate  them,  although  they  seldom  do.  In  their  anxiety  to  impart 
information,  the  teachers  in  large  group  lectures  direct  very  little 
attention  to  the  essentials  of  the  subject. 

Nor  do  many  teachers  and  administrators  seem  to  be  exploring  the 
potentially  great  uses  of  team  teaching  to  individualize  instruction. 

Where  team  meabers  possess  different  specialities  in  English,  where  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  instruction  is  to  use  the  combined  strength  of  the 
team  in  diagnosing  individual  needs  and  in  providing  specialized  instruction, 
team  teaching  is  of  unquestionable  value.  In  one  team  teaching  situation 
involving  slow  reade*“s,  for  example,  some  ninety  students  and  four  teachers 
were  assigned  to  a large  reading  room  daily.  On  most  days--at  least  three 
hours  weekly- -students  read  appropriate  books  of  their  own  choice  under  the 
supervision  of  one  or  two  teachers.  The  remaining  teachers,  however, 
pro*yideot  neeuec  reading  Instruction  for  small  groups  of  students^  groups  of 
ten  to  fifteen  students  were  moved  into  small  classrooms  next  to  the  large 
reading  room  for  instruction  in  word  attack  skills,  in  phonetics,  and  in 
comprehension.  Through  careful  diagnosis  and  intelligent  use  of  teacher 

resources,  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  available  the  real  resources  of  the 
team. 

Another  commendable  program  was  the  shared  teaching  program  in  one 
large  high  school,  making  possible  small  tutorial  sessions.  Tenth  grade 
English  in  this  school  consisted  of  three  large  group  lecture  hours  per 
week,  directed  by  two  teachers,  plus  a oms-hour  tutorial  in  which  six  students 
met  with  one  of  the  teachers.  The  teacheirs  taught  jointly  the  six  hours  of 
lecture  to  two  separate  classes  of  100  students  each,  an  instructional  load 
of  six  hours,  then  each  devoted  some  seventeen  additional  class  hours  per 
week  to  meeting  small  tutorial  groups.  Of  the  thirty  teaching  hours  during 
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a five-day  week,  the  teachers  were  occupied  for  a maximum  of  twenty-three 
hours.  Project  observers  visiting  the  school  reported  that  the  large  group 
lectures  reflected  the  usual  superficiality  associated  with  such  meetings, 
but  they  were  enthusiastic  about  the  tutorial  sessions.  Said  one  observer: 
*'For  the  learning  values  which  a student  can  derive  from  an  hour  of  well 
planned  tutorial  instruction  in  writing  or  reading  with  a master  teacher, 

I would  willingly  accept  the  banal  but  harmless  nature  of  the  large  group 
lectures."  Yet  too  seldom  did  project  observers  find  schools  even  directing 
attention  to  what  might  be  accon^lished  in  smaller  groups. 

Like  many  other  innovations  discussed  in  this  report,  team  teaching 
has  failed  thus  far  to  make  an  important  contribution  to  English  instiniction 
because  it  has  seldom  been  rel'rted  to  the  essential  purposes  of  instruction. 
Where  it  has  been  seen  as  a method  of  providing  more  varied  instruction  to 
groups  of  students,  where  viewed  as  a way  of  making  possible  small  tutorial 
and  seminar  sessions,  it  seems  to  be  accomplishing  important  purposes  more 
frequently  than  if  merely  used  as  an  administrative  instrument  to  introduce 
a series  of  showy  large  group  lectures  which,  however  interesting,  are  seldom 
important  in  the  overall  goals  of  English.  Not  too  facetiously,  one  weary 
observer  suggested  that  teams  of  teachers  be  assigned  four  or  five  small 
group  meeting  rooms  without  a large  lecture  hall  and  be  asked  to  plan 
jointly  whatever  might  be  accomplished  under  such  conditions. 

Varlabi^  » 

No  less  revolutionary  but  frequently  more  successful  than  innovations 
in  class  organization  are  the  many  experiments  concerning  flexible  use  of 
teaching  time.  Despite  difficulties  cf  distinguishing  new  departures  in 
scheduling  from  new  uses  of  staff,  certain  promising  practices  were  identified 
in  several  of  the  schools  visited  and  are  best  discussed  separately. 
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Cs3f2nt tally  UtKihle  scheduling  u£  class  time  is  hassd  on  the 
recognition  that  students  may  best  use  learning  and  study  tl:j*.e  in  different 
vays  at  every  educational  level.  The  notion  that  a seventh-grade  ..lass  in 
English  and  a twelfth- grade  honors  class  require  the  saa-.s  run^ber  of  hours 
each  veek  for  .’English,  much  less  the  same  distribution  of  minutes,  is 
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pattern  of  organisation  of  the  school  -?;■  has  seemed  to  assume  that  equal 
time  is  required  at  every  level.  Begi'jving  with  the  experimental  programs 
introduced  largely  in  the  early  sixties , teachers  and  administrators  have 
been  seeking  ways  to  achieve  greater  variety.  Flexible  use  of  class  time 
to  provide  for  large  group  sessiona,  ^vaminn  r i laii  tutorial  or  independent 
study  sessions  appears  to  be  th?i  nicrat:  {ffldcMiiprthud  ;rai  rice,  although 
increasingly  schools  are  attempting  icocl>  lar  scheduling.  Of  €iijuai  importance 
in  English  instruction,  however,  is  the  institution  of  special  hours  or 
rooms  for  reading,  writing,  and  study  purposes. 


laarge  and  Small  Groups 

Administrative  scheduling  of  large  and  small  group  instruction  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  team  teaching  projects  previously  reported.  In  sane 
schools,  the  decision  concerning  assignment  to  large  or  small  groups  is 
predetermined  by  the  time  scheduled;  it  iff  not  decided  by  the  team  of 
teachers  responsible  for  instruct ion*  Thus,  in  these  schools  it  is 
customary  for  English  instv'iction  to  be  regularly  divided  each  week  into  a 
ijet  raobei  of  large  group  £<:??sions,  seminar  sessions,  and  periods  for 
iL.*,.j  i,'^en4ent  study.  In  one  Buch  ’..:^ogram,  the  te«icher  responsible  weekly  for 
U^o  one-heur  l^.cture  sess..  4is  '^vith  125  students  also  met  with  each  student 


in  two  one^hour  seminar 


't*- 1.  i ; 


?.s  (ten  students  in  each),  and  supervised 


their  work  during  tii'C*  kru:  study  hours  devoted  largely  to  writing  and 
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reading.  In  anofher  institution,  four  teachers  met  together  once  weekly 
for  a large  group  session  for  200  students  or  more,  planned  jointly  by  the 
team,  but  each  worked  separately  with  seminars  of  ten  students  on  the  regular 
schedule.  Still  another  variation  called  for  large  group  meetings  on 
Monday,  followed  by  alternating  seminar  and  study  periods,  with  the 
certified  teacher  directing  the  seminar  work  and  a study  hall  proctor 
employed  to  supervise  independent  work  on  the  alternate  days. 

The  variations  are  many,  but  the  characteristics  are  uniform.  In  an 
attempt  to  provide  more  efficient  learning,  it  is  necessary  to  identify 
those  aspects  of  a subject  best  introduced  in  large  groups--lectures, 
recordings  and  films,  dramatization,  testing— from  those  elements  more 
SU-*  ted  for  small  groups  or  seminars--the  teaching  of  reading  or  composing, 
discussion  skills,  the  analytical  reading  of  a novel.  Many  programs  also 
provide  some  study  time,  either  for  reading  or  writing  or  for  independent 
research. 

Theoretically,  few  questions  can  be  raised  about  the  underlying  purpose 
of  sucu  use  of  time.  Because  twenty-five  or  thirty  students  meet  daily  in  a 
regular  class  schedule,  teachers  of  English  face  the  problem  of  organizing 
class  instruction  to  provide  time  for  conferences  witn  small  groups  and 
individuals.  A reorganization  of  teaching  time  which  provides  greater 
planning  flexibility  has  long  been  an  important  instructional  goal. 

In  practice,  however,  the  potential  advantages  of  such  programs  seem 
all  too  often  lost.  The  large  group  meetings,  as  was  reported  in  the 
diecusslon  of  team  teaching  in  the  last  section,  encourage  the  presentation 
of  information,  u comparatively  unimportant  aspect  of  a subject  like  English 
which  depends  so  heavily  on  the  processes  of  using  and  receiving  language. 
Despite,  the  heavy  emphasis  on  lecturing  and  telling  even  in  conventional 
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classrooms,  few  of  the  project  observers  consented  favorably  on  such 
approaches.  And  the  lack  of  atte^itio^  in  large  group  instruction  to 
•aethods  of  presentation  other  than  the  lecture  s'^ggests  that,  whenever 
schools  do  institute  programs  involving  large  groups,  a careful  . rograTi 
of  inservice  education  may  be  det,*.rabj.e  to  she:?  teachers  effe;ti\n'  ways  of 
using  instructional  time. 

If  large  groups  seemed  disappointi&ig  in  quality  of  instruction,  they 
were  the  sine  qua  non  for  small  group  instruction.  Akicst  nowhere  did 
project  c^ser’rere  fine  seminar- type  instruction  int.  <,«duc6d  on  a regular 
basis  exi^jpt  ./hen  jaraltelled  by  large  group  assignments.  Most  observers 
saw  iiimerL,^tely  the  potential  value  of  sectioning  in  English  which  brought 
together  ten  or  fifteen  students  with  an  experienced  clssssroom  teacher. 

The  possibilities  for  detailed  study  of  literature  and  teaching  of 
COTipositlon^  for  provid'ag  detailed  instruction  in  reading  or  in  other 
importan;;  skills,  are  far  greater  in  sections  of  this  size  than  in 
conventional  cLs.s8room  groups.  Unfortunately  the  potentiality  is  only 
partially  realized  in  many  programs,  because  of  ignorant  planning.  In  few 
cases,  for  esca![.iple,  were  attempts  made  in  programing  to  organise  groups  in 
terms  of  apparent  student  needs  or  abilities.  Few  schools  made  it  possible, 
for  fer  those  students  with  reading  problems  to  meet  at  the  same 

time;  seldom,  indeed,  were  these  semimars  anything  but  heterogenous  in 
character.  Not  only  did  the  work  of  most  such  groups  seem  unrelated  to 
earlier  large  ^roup  ireetings,  but  frequently  they  did  not  lead  into  periods 
of  independent  study.  Thus,  in  effect,  a student  was  enrolled  in  one 
English  class  taught  in  a large  group— meeting  once  or  twice  a week;  a 
second  In  his  seminar  which  most  frequently  was  scheduled  to  meet  twice 
weekly;  and  if  he  was  assigned  a study  or  laboratory  period,  his  assignments 
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there  were  not  infrequently  unrelated  to  either  of  his  regular  classes.  Even 
when  the  large  group-small  group- independent  study  syndrome  was  assigned  to 
a single  teacher,  these  problems  in  continuity  arose.  When  supervised  by 
a team  of  teachers,  the  problems  of  coordination  were  magnified  substantially. 
How  many  of  these  difficulties  Mire  characteristic,  of  programs  not  yet  well 
established  is  difficult  to  say.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the  coordination 
of  related  inr^mction  presented  through  both  large  and  small  group  sessions 
imposes  special  problems  on  instruction  which  can  be  u.  ■ only  through 
careful  planning.  Many  teachers  were  frank  to  recognize  the  difficulties, 
franker  still  to  indicate  that  they  lacked  adequate  planning  time  required 
for  a solution.  However,  they  enjoyed  the  potentialities  of  the  new 
approaches,  they  felt  that  the  coordination  of  large  and  small  group 
instruction  required  considerably  more  careful  planning  than  did  conventional 
approaches  to  teaching. 

Those  seminars  which  were  well  planned  and  supervised  by  an  informed 
teacher  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  the  lesson  being  presented,  were  among 
the  roost  exciting  hours  reported  by  members  of  the  project  staff.  Almost 
always  observers  reported  the  involvement  of  virtually  all  students  in  the 
work  of  the  hour.  A high  degree  of  attention  to  individuals,  a comparatively 
free  exchange  of  ideas  among  students,  and  an  exploration  of  ideas  in  far 
greater  depth  than  in  the  conventional  classroom  is  possible  under  these 
conditions.  But  such  quality  teaching  is  possible  only  when  the  teacher  is 
well  prepared,  when  the  purposes  of  the  lesson  are  clear,  and  when  the 
learning  steps  involved  are  carefully  plotted  in  advance.  Much  to  the 
surprise  of  staff  members,  some  teachers  seem  not  to  recognize  the  potential 
value  of  such  seminar  meetings.  Far  from  preparing  carefully  to  lead  a 
discussion  in  such  groups,  they  approach  the  class  noticeably  without 


anticipation^  Often  misguided  in  thinking  that  the  ’’real"  instruction 
had  been  presented  earlier  in  large  group  sessions,  they  choose  to  regard 
the  seminars  as  a time  for  unplanned,  student- led  discuss ioiis.  In  one 
extreme  case,  a teacher  actually  told  observers  that  such  seminars  were 
scheduled  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  students  an  opportunity  to 
"interact,"  that  he  was  uninterested  in  whether  the  ''interaction**  dealt 
with  tJnglish  at  all.  In  one  of  his  classes,  the  rambling  talk  ranged  from 
comments  on  a recent  assembly  to  discussions  of  the  *'purple  passages"  in 
books  recently  read  by  teenagers,  including  Another  Country  and  Candy. 

At  no  time  during  the  hour  did  the  teacher  attempt  to  di  ect  discussion  or 
learning.  Said  the  staff  observer?  "Such  time  is  larg-rly  wasted.  Most  of 
the  talk  is  only  at  the  level  of  a "bull  session"  or,  I suppose,  a slumber 
party.  Sometimes  six  or  eight  students  are  talking  at  once.  Sometimes  one 
argumentative  person  monopolizes  half  or  more  of  the  time.  Under  such 
conditions,  'discussion*  sometimes  doesn’t  rise  above  the  level  of  'Yes, 
it  is,*  'No,  it  isn't,*  The  relationship  of  the  hour  to  the  supposed  topic 
of  a unit  is  often  slight  or  invisible," 

Poor  teaching  is  poor  teaching^  whether  in  small  groups  or  large,  A 
teacher  who  falls  in  his  f‘^ndament&l  responsibility  of  guiding  student 
learning  cannot  be  excused  because  of  the  system  in  which  he  is  working,  nor 
should  a system  be  condemned  because  of  the  inadequacies  of  those  practicing 
in  it.  Ihere  is  a central  place  for  undirected,  student-led  discussion  in 
the  teaching  of  English,  but  it  must  be  built  only  upon  conscious,  directed 
instruction  in  the  skills  of  conversation  and  coiomunication.  In  this 
program,  as  in  too  many  others,  the  real  potentialities  of  the  seminar 
approach  seems  to  elude  many  cf  the  teachers,  even  as  the  limits. cions  of 
large  group  instruction  are  understressed.  If  the  real  potential  of  these 


new  approaches  to  true t ion  are  to  be  realised  in  teaching  English,  schools 
will  need  to  devote  far  more  attention  to  the  education  of  the  staff. 

Modular  Scheduling 

Observed  In  only  a few  of  the  e3£perimental  programs  visited,  and  th€;n 
ofttir.  Ill  the  initial  year  of  operation,  were  programs  of  modular  scheduling 
uudef  which  iiiS^rvietional  time  in  English  is  divided  into  daily  periods  of 
unequal  length.  Modules  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  minutes  were 
observed- -the  first  reported  by  one  principal  as  too  short,  the  la^l*  by 
another  as  too  long.  In  any  event,  the  purpose  is  to  provide  flexibility  iu 
scheduling  of  instructional  time  0*1  any  given  day.  A three -module  period 
on  Monday  (45  minutes)  might  be  followed  by  two-modules  on  Tuesday  (30 
minutes)  and  by  four  on  Wednesday  (60  minutes).  The  exact  determinants  of 
period  length  appear  to  be  the  demands  of  the  subject  weighed  against  those 
of  related  subjects.  Enjoying  the  advantages  of  flexibility,  seme  teachers 
limited  their  use  of  short  periods  to  lessons  in  English  grammar  or  to 
spelling  tests,  reserved  the  longer  periods  for  lessons  in  literature  and 
composition.  Almost  inevitably  they  responded  favorably,  although  s few 
found  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  such  a variable  schedule. 

Fragmentation  of  subject  instruction  seemed  the  inevitable  result  in 
some  schools,  especially  uhen  English  was  subdivided  into  various  elements 
and  skills;  cuch  of  which  was  assigned  a certain  number  of  modules  each 
week.  Thus  in  one  such  program,  an  observer  reported  two  modules  of  reading 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  (40  minutes),  one  module  of  "declametlon’* 
on  IXiesday  and  Thursday  mornings  (20  minutes) , one  module  of  speech  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  (20  minutes),  three  modules  of  composition 
on  Friday  (60  minutes),  and  various  other  fragments  of  English  strewn 
throughout  the  week.  In  view  of  almost  unanimous  agreement  of  specialists 
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on  t?.2  importance  of  Interrelating  instruction  in  English,  modui€:r  piogramlcg 
which  slices  the  English  program  into  unrelated  pieces  seems  do^ed  to 
failure.  Fortunately,  this  frayaented  approach  seemed  to  be  the  clear 


exception. 


X£  modular  scheduling  can  neglect  the  demands  o£  the  subject,  it  can 
also  impose  unreasonable  demands  on  the  students.  In  one  computerized. 


modular-scheduied  program  visited  by  staff  members,  the  instruction,  evolved 
for  students  and  faculty  alike  was  so  outrageously  lacking  in  organizational 

ur 

principle  that  it  was  impossible  for  either  student  or  teacher  to  recall  his 
daily  assignments  without  reference  to  a program  card.  On  Monday,  for 
instance,  English  is  scheduled  from  9jOO  A.  M.  to  9:45  A.  M, , but  on 
Tuesday  it  is  scheduled  from  2:30  to  3:00  P.  M. ; on  Wednesday  it  precedes 
the  noon  hour;  on  Thursday  it  is  split  into  morning  and  afternoon  hours  of 
equal  length.  Noting  the  confusion  of  one  tenth*grader  still  fingering 
his  program  card  in  late  February,  an  observer  discovered  &»lth  dismay  that 
the  schedule  was  not  new  to  the  boy- -it  had  been  in  oper&::ion  ^iiice  the 
previous  September  J , 

Obviously,  such  chaotic  programs  will  soon  be  c-Iiminated  from  modular 
programs  if  they  have  mt  already  baen»  Some  administrators,  where  student 
enrollmenta  are  low,  prefer  to  do  their  own  modular  schedulii  g mther  than 
rely  on  computer  machines.  This  enables  them  every  month  cr  so  to  re- 
schedule or  readjust  classes  to  allow  more  time  or  less,  iapendlng  upon  the 
progress  of  instruction.  In  one  western  school,  new  schedules  are  even 
reported  tc  be  made  on  a weekly  basis,  each  teacher  in  each  subject  reporting 
on  Friday  the  total  nwaber  of  modules  he  would  like  for  each  class  for  the 
following  week.  On  Monday  morning,  students  and  teachers  receive  their 
weekly  schedules.  Provided  adjustments  are  not  wrenching  and  class  schedules 
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changed  too  radically,  such  flexibility  seems  to  possess  real  advantages. 
During  weeks  when  classwork  demands  more  careful  teacher  guidance,  an 
extra  hour  might  be  assigned  to  English;  during  periods  when  much  independent 
reading  and  writing  is  required  in  a class,  direct  instructional  time  might 
be  greatly  reduced.  Modular  scheduling  is  new  in  English.  The  dangers 
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Occasional  Lengthened  Periods 

Related  to  the  flexibility  in  time  attempted  through  modular  scheduling, 
but  developed  independently,  are  the  efforts  to  provide  occasional  longer 
class  hours  in  English  for  instruction  which  cannot  be  adequately  fitted 
into  the  conventional  period.  Of  major  importance  in  such  efforts  are 
Che  double  periods  allowed  for  composition  in  many  college  preparatory 
classes^  Recognizing  the  significance  of  the  process  of  composing  and  of 
providing  sufficient  class  time  not  only  for  discussion  and  prewriting 
activity  but  for  supervised  classrocmi  writing  experiences,  an  increasing 
number  of  schools  seem  to  provide  this  occasional  double**perlod  for 
composition.  In  some  schools,  students  scheduled  for  English  and  social 
studies  were  programed  "back  to  back."  During  alternate  weeks,  each  teacher 
claimed  a two-hour,  uninterrupted  period  for  class  activity.  In  another 
school,  the  administrator  arranged  monthly  fcr  each  class— whether  English, 
science,  or  industrial  arts-- to  meet  for  extended  two  hour  blocks.  One  of 


the  successes  of  the  Dean  Lan^auir-NEA  Project  on  Ccmpusition  has  been  its 
successful  fefinement  of  the  extended  composition*  period.  The  conventional 
class  hour  of  fifty  minutes  does  not  allow  sufficient  time  to  "get  ideas 
going,"  says  one  observer.  But  the  two-hour  period  does.  Observers 
visiting  such  classes  were  favorably  Impressed  by  attempts  during  such 


Clarence  Bish  and  Arno  Jewett,  Improvement  of  Composition  (l^ashington, 
D.  C«:  National  Education  Association,  1964). 
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extended  periods  to  assist  students  with  the  prOvteftses  of  writing  as 
they  were  engaged  in  writi«o; 

Long  periods  in  English  have  other  uses,  too.  Field  trips  are  less 
widely  utilized  in  secondary  schools  today  than  many  years  ago,  but  brief 
trips  to  art  museums  or  local  centers  of  interest  are  more  possible  when 
lengthened  periods  are  scheduled.  This  is  also  true  with  the  development  of 
a serious  program  of  film  stu2ly.  Increasingly  aware  of  their  obligations 
to  teach  the  motion  picture  as  contemporary  literature  and  to  assist 
students  in  applying  to  film  the  same  analytical  methods  of  study  and 
evaluation  they  learn  in  studying  literature,  an  Increasing  number  of 
teachers  have  become  discouraged  over  organizing  such  study  witriin  the 
fifty-minute  hour.  Tne  use  of  fragments  and  short  films  are  apprcni.Ute 
perhaps  as  aids  to  teaching  but  not  for  the  Introduction  cf  film  as  content 
in  English,  A two-hour  block  of  time,  on  the  other  hand,  would  make 
feasible  a planned  program  of  studying  major  Merican  and  foreign  art  films 

A 

in  their  entirety.  Films  like  ’’The  Informer,”  "High  Noon,"  and  "The 
Seventh  Seal,"  could  be  shown  during  such  periods,  then  discussed  during  the 
regular  class  hours.  The  long  period  offers  many  possibilities  for 
reorganizing  work  in  English. 

Reading  Rooms  and  Writing  Laboratories 

The  creation  of  specially  equipped  English  study  halls,  complex te  with 
books  for  adolescent  reading,  with  auto» instructional  materials,  and  with 
key  reference  sources  is  related  to  the  reorganizing  of  class  time  to 
provide  more  independent  study  as  part  of  English.  Reading  rooms  with  up 
to  2,000  titles  of  appropriate  books,  largely  paperback,  are  not  uncommon 
in  several  experimental  schools.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  in  1960  by  Paul 
Diederich  that  teachers  divide  classes  dally,  so  that  half  might  read  while 
half  received  instruction  in  small  groups,  has  done  much  to  promote  more 


independent  reading  in  secondary  classrooms*  Although  in-class  individual 
reading  was  not  overly  commvrn  in  many  of  the  158  schools  visited  by  the 
project  staff,  the  use  of  classroom  libraries  was  characteristic  of  many 
schools  with  independent  study  and  four  actually  organized  reading  rooms 
(usually  with  reading  supervisors)  to  which  English  classes  were  regularly 
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created  in  which  not  only  books  but  recordings,  programed  self- instructional 
materials,  typewriters,  and  various  other  supplies  were  made  available. 
Students  were  expected  to  complete  two  hours  of  independent  study  in 
English  each  week.  The  laboratory,  supervised  by  regular  English  teachers, 
provided  the  space  and  materials  to  make  this  program  a success.  Indeed, 
the  extensive  nature  of  materials- -films trip  projectors,  slides,  and 
various  resources- -seemed  almost  to  invite  browsing.  Slow  students  in  this 
institution  had  their  own  laboratory  room  for  English,  imaginatively  combined 
with  the  laboratory  for  science,  so  that  the  various  materials  for  English 
and  reading  were  not  only  available  but  were  combined  with  high  interest 
science  equipment.  Both  a science  teacher  and  an  English  teacher  were 
regularly  assigned  to  the  laboratory  to  help  the  students.  And  adjacent  to 
one  end  of  the  laboratory  room  stood  a specially  designed  reading  center, 
complete  with  comfortable  reclining  chairs  and  carefully  designed  books 
for  high  interest  but  low  vocabulary  demand.  With  reasonable  planning  and 
careful  supervision  by  teachers,  independent  work  in  such  laboratory  rooms 
can  be  productive.  The  obvious  enthusiasm  of  students  moving  from  station 
to  station,  completing  lesions,  listening  to  recordings,  viewing  film 
strips,  entering  corrected  compositions  in  their  cummulative  folders 
(filed  in  these  rooms)  indicated  that  the  rooms  were  achieving  their  purpose. 
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Another  interesting  variant  of  the  specially  equipped  laboratory  was 
observed  in  a su’.all,  isolated  coirmiuaity  of  the  Southwest*  where  junior  high 
school  students  met  together  during  the  first  long  period  of  the  day 
designated  as  the  English  period.  Sixty  to  eighty  students  seated  them- 
selves at  long  tables  and  worked  individually  at  prescribed  work— reading 
literature  or  orcsraiiied  readinot  materials,  wrltinv  asslenments.  taking 
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Special  tests  at  the  end  of  par.  l.’^lar  units  $ or,  in  some  cases,  working 
closely  with  one  of  the  two  teachers  in  the  classroom.  A lay  person  also 
served  as  clerk  to  supply  materials  or  administer  tests  to  students  after 
they  had  finished  particular  units.  Some  students,  of  course,  were  freed 
from  the  laboratory  to  use  the  school  library  adjacent  to  the  room. 

During  the  following  "period,”  senior  high  school  students  took  over  the 
laboratory,  while  their  junior  high  counterparts  went  on  to  other  courses, 
some  of  which  were  "taught"  in  the  same  fashion. 


Such  a program  clearly  depends  on  the  commitment  and  know-how  of  the 

teachers,  who  must  also  be  prepared  for  a good  degree  of  cooperation  in 

outlining  the  course  in  considerable  detail.  Fortunately  for  this  school, 

the  teachers  appeared  to  be  both  knowledgeable  and  industrious,  and  although 

the  system  had  been  installed  only  recently,  there  was  evidence  of  student 

enthusiasm  and  student  learning.  On  the  negative  side,  the  project  staff 

questioned  the  advisability  of  dropping  all  traditional  class  sessions, 

since  two  obvious  losses  would  result.  First,  students  can  scarcely  hope 

to  develop  their  discussion  and  oral  communication  abilities  if  they  are 

not  afforded  frequent  opportunities.  Second,  there  is  clearly  a lively 

% 

side  to  literature,  particularly  with  respect  to  poetry  and  drama,  that  can 
only  be  exploited  to  its  fullest  in  classroom  situations.  The  dynamics  of 
the  classroom,  the  interaction  of  the  students,  the  feeling  of  the  emotional 
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momenta  that  should  be  part  of  the  response  to  literature,  will  be  missed 
in  such  a program.  Nevertheless,  the  program  as  observed  showed  chat 
Intelligent  use  can  be  made  of  a variety  of  programed  materials  and  also 
that  continuous  instruction  can  occur  quite  apart  from  the  normal  classroom 


situation. 


I 


f; 


tiowsvsr,  specis!'  laboratory  rocM?^  for  English  are  being  introduced 
in  only  a few  schools.  Expanded  school  libraries  and  instructional  materials 
centers  which  provide  carrels  for  independent  work,  listening  rooms,  and 
opportunities  for  viewing,  listening,  and  writing  seem  to  be  somewhat  jsor.^ 
characteristic.  Although  enchanted  by  the  design  and  possibilities  of  these 
expanded  libraries,  observers  seldom  found  them  as  widely  used  as  the 
regularly  scheduled  and  specially  designed  laboratory  roans.  Perhaps 
because  many  librarians  feel  that  regularly  scheduled  classes  prevent 
independent  student  use  of  the  learning  center,  administrators  have  been 
loath  to  schedule  independent  library  periods  for  students.  Perhaps  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  Still  the  success  of  some  laboratory  periods  for  English 
suggests  that  either  wajrs  must  be  found  to  permit  student  groups  to  work  in 


school  libraries  or  parallel  facilities  for  indep^.ndent  study  must  be 
established. 

Independent  Studv 

The  key  to  independent  study  appears  to  be  supervision.  Where  students 
know  what  to  do  and  have  the  materials  and  space  available,  programs  of 
independent  study  are  invariably  successful.  Where  students  are  merely- 
turned  loose,  whether  honor  students  or  not,  the  expenditure  of  time  seems 
highly  wasteful.  In  the  schools  visited  by  the  project  staff,  the  strikingly 
successful  illustration  of  a sound  independent  study  program  occurred  in  the 
laboratory  described.  It  was  well  equipped,  it  provided  ample  space  and 
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reasonable  freedom j,  and  it  was  supervised- -gently  but  firmiy-~by  teachers. 

In  schools  where  students  were  granted  independence  but  not  held  responsible 
for  their  use  of  time,  the  hours  were  largely  wasted.  In  one  school, 
observers  watched  some  200  boys  clamber  across  a fence  to  watw^h  a baseball 
game  in  a neighboring  junior  high  school.  In  anothei  „ despite  a physically 
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loll  in  the  hallways  rather  than  to  engage  in  say  intellectfial  task. 

Much  of  the  success  of  independent  study  programs  seems  to  depend  on 
the  directions  given  by  teachers.  When  these  directions  are  relatively 
precise,  when  students  know  what  to  do  despite  a great  number  of  choices, 
they  respond  well.  When  they  are  given  time  without  clear  direction,  they 
rarely  respond  well.  Several  experimental  schools  which  once  attempted 
independent  study  programs  abandoned  the  effort  even  before  project 
observers  arrived.  Others  were  considering  substantial  modifications. 
Learning  to  use  freedom  with  responsibility  is  an  Important  goal  of  American 
secondary  education— a goal  to  be  approached  only  through  sound  guidance. 

As  one  observer  wrote  after  viewing  a characteristic  program  in  action, 
"Students  are  given  much  freedom  to  complete  certain  work  according  to 
their  own  rate  and  interest.  Highly  motivated  students  probably  can  go 
very  far,  but  I fear  tie  average  student,  without  some  built-in  motivation, 
will  not  gain  much  purpose  or  incentive  here." 

Except  where  selected  advanced  students  are  involved,  the  best 
solution  for  providing  semi- independent  study  at  the  mcxnent  appears  to  be 
the  supervised  English  study  hall,  reading  room,  or  laboratory  period,  an 
intermediate  stage  between  the  restrictive  atmosphere  of  the  traditional 
teacher-supervised  study  hall  or  the  completely  unrestrict^'ve  freedom  of 
"non-assignment."  In  a laboratory  room  filled  with  reading  and  viewing 
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materials,  with  options  for  study  and  indepeadeat  work  available,  with 
reasonable  freedom  to  move  and  to  choose,  most  young  people  reepond  well. 

Variationg  in  Student  Grouping 

With  natural  variations  in  human  ability  and  learning,  widespread 
differences  in  capacity  and  achievement  arc  expected  in  any  heterogeneous 
school  population.  Reading  ages  based  on  standardized  test  scores,  once 
widely  used  as  a basis  for  sectioning,  may  vary  at  any  education  level  by 
the  number  of  years  that  students  have  been  in  school — a variation  of  ten 
years  In  reading  ability  expected  in  a normal  tenth  grade  population,  a 
variation  of  twelve  years  in  the  twelfth  grade.  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  schools  in  this  Study  try  to  accommodate  differences  in  student  ability 
through  three-  and  four-track  programs  which  classify  students  into  separate 
sections  according  to  whether  they  are  below  average,  average,  above  average, 
or  college  bound  students.  Some  schools  also  organize  honors  classes.  In 
a few  cases,  sectioning  is  carried  to  even  greater  extremes;  one  team  of 
observers,  much  to  their  disbelief  as  well  as  disapproval,  found  students 
classified  into  eleven  different  ability  groups  at  every  instructional 
level.  However,  such  extreme,  ultimately  unsuccessful  attempts  to  categorize 
students  into  a great  many  levels  are  as  unusual  as  is  abandonment  of  any 
grouping  practices.  Only  in  small  schools,  which  can  not  provide  separate 
sections,  is  some  form  of  homogeneous  ability  grouping  not  in  evidence. 

Some  of  the  unfortunate  social,  intellectual,  and  educational  effects  of 
r ’ch  grouping,  particularly  in  the  programs  for  lower  tracks,  have  previously 
been  discussed  (Chapters  XIX,  VIII,  and  XI).  Still  the  evidence  acciimulated 
in  this  Study  suggests  that  grouping  in  some  form  is  accepted  by  most 
American  teachers  and  administrators.  Yet  so  concerned  are  educators  about 
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th(2:  effects  of  grouping  and  the  need  to  try  fresh  approaches  to  meeting 
individual  differences  that  threv^  different  escperimental  approaches  are 
worth  reporting. 

Ungraded  Teaching 

In  an  attempt  to  remove  any  ceiling  to  the  achievement  of  gifted 
pupils,  as  well  as  to  provide  adequate  instruction  for  the  slow,  some  high 
schools  are  escperimenting  with  ungraded  teaching.  Such  ungraded  teaching 
has  long  been  associated  with  primary  school  reading  programs;  it  is  now 
being  introduced  into  secondary  English  programs  in  a variety  of  ways.  One 
widely  emulated  approach  is  that  developed  at  Melbourne  High  School,  Florida, 
where  English  classes  are  divided  into  five  ungraded  levels.  Each  student 
generally  continues  through  his  high  school  years  in  the  ungraded  section  to 
which  he  was  first  assigned,  whether  basic,  regular,  advanced,  honors,  or 
quest.  "Quest"  students,  the  very  superior,  pursue  what  amounts  to  almost 
a complete  program  of  independent  study  under  the  general  supervision  of  a 
"quest"  program  supervisor,  but  with  regular  classroom  teachers  as  outside 
consultants.  Thus  students  engaged  in  independent  stud^  ^ould  consult 
regularly  with  a teacher  of  English  about  their  work.  Carrels  for  individual 
study,  conference  rooms,  and  a variety  of  reference  materials  are  provided 
in  the  scho?l  library,  which  also  serves  as  headquarters  for  the  quest 
program  supervisor.  The  student  honors  programs,  and  to  a lesser  extent, 
those  in  advanced  and  regular  English,  appeared  to  observers  to  be  engaged 
largely  in  literrry  study  and  the  study  of  composition.  Pupils  in  basic 
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English  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  directed  and  individual  reading. 
Although  observers  found  special  efforts  being  made  both  for  the  honors 
groups  (in  de;^th  study  of  literature)  and  the  basic  sections  (in  reading), 
they  reported  classwork  for  regular  and  advanced  groups,  the  middle  sections. 
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to  be  indistinguishable  from  that  ia  any  conventional  English  program.  (The 

2 

Melbourne  Plan  has  already  been  published.) 

During  the  project  observers*  visit,  English  students  engaged  in 
"quist"  projects  seemed  not  visibly  engaged  in  any  work  related  to  English. 
Because  only  thirty  pupils  in  the  school  were  at  that  time  enrolled  in  such 
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on  this  aspect  of  the  Melbourne  Plan  would  seem  inappropriate.  However,  it 
seemed  clear  that  one  major  advantage  to  the  general  program  was  the  flexible 
planning  it  provided  a department  for  students  in  extreme  groups,  the 
severely  retarded  or  very  advanced.  Perhaps,  because  much  of  the  experimen- 
tation had  programs  for  these  two  groups,  both  the  teachers  and  principals 
seemed  more  pleased  with  the  programs  developing  for  such  students  than  with 
English  programs  fcr  the  large  middle  sections. 

One  problem  unique  to  the  Melbourne  Plan  and  others  patterned  on  its 
mode‘s  seems  to  create  difficulty  for  all  but  the  most  widely-read  teachers. 
Because  each  class  enrolls  first-year,  second-year,  and  third-year  students, 
the  content,  particularly  literary  content,  cannot  be  repeated  from  semester 
to  semester.  Thus,  throughout  the  school,  the  program  is  organized  ia 
three-year  cycles,  emphasizing  American  literature,  English  literature,  and 
world  literature  only  once  every  three  years.  The  plan  thus  easily  avoids 
problems  in  duplication  and  repetition,  especially  of  literary  content,  but 
it  also  seems  to  breed  superficiality.  A teacher  who  presents  American 
literature  one  year  must  stress  English  literature  the  next.  Variety  and 
change  is  commendable  in  any  program— one  need  only  observe  some  teachers 
presenting  "Loveliest  of  Trees"  for  the  one  hundreth  time  to  discover  some 
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B.  E.  Brown,  The  Non-Graded  High  School  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. : 
Prentice  Hall,  1964), 


of  the  effects  of  monotony  and  routine-~but  most  teachers  profit  considerably 
from  restudying  and  re  teaching  major  works  of  literature.  A teacher  who 
comes  to  "The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner”  or  Chekhov's  ”The  Bet”  or 
Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter  only  every  fourth  year  is  not  likely  to 
develop  the  sharpness  of  insist  of  one  who  continually  restudies  and 
irgt3ar.hes  certain  selected  works  and  nrofita  from  errors  in  teaching.  Few 
teachers  will  acJmit  satisfaction  with  their  treatment  in  the  classroom  of 
any  major  work  when  they  present  it  for  the  first  tiirie.  Melbourne’s  plan 
seems  to  achieve  flexibility  in  student  grouping  at  the  expense  of  careful 
planning  and  study.  Only  in  four  regular  sections,  where  teachers  were 
independently  developing  units  on  literary  genre  and  planning  a class 
exchange  through  the  year  to  teach  their  specialities,  did  staff  members 
seem  even  slig^htly  aware  of  the  unique  difficulties  which  the  three ^year 
teaching  cycle  imposed  on  instruction. 

A different  approach  to  ungraded  teaching  was  observed  in  one  westers 
school,  where  once  students  had  passed  two  specifiad  cour^&s  in  c summications, 
all  English  classes  were  elective.  A wide  variety  o£  choices  was  offered  ia 
this  school,  the  only  requirement  being  that  of  six  eiectiu^s.  Each  student 
was  asked  to  s^-lect  at  least  one  course  in  eompositloa  (rhetoric,  grammar, 
creative  writing).  The  basic  cosanunicatiou  courses  provided  a of 

elementary  skills  in  writing,  reading,  and  speaking;  student?  scoring 
sufficiently  high  scores  on  placement  examinations  w^re  exe^^ted  from  the 
requirement  and  could  elect  eight  differesit  se^icesters  in  English.  Thus,  in 
effect,  the  less  able  students  were  programed  for  a year  into  these  basic 
courses  (and  on  occasion,  as  the  departs^ant  chairman  noted,  it  «<&s  for 
than  a year  if  they  had  not  achieved  sufficient  competence).  From  the 
beginning  of  his  high  school  career,  the  able  English  student  could  elect 
from  a variety  of  non-graded  English  classes . 


A third  appt*o?^ch  to  ungraded  programing  identified  by  project  observers 
was  a series  of  ungraded  offerings  for  gifted  or  honors  students  extending 
over  the  entire  high  school  program  and,  in  some  instances,  reaching  down 
to  the  junior  high  school. 

The  most  conventional  of  the  programs  provided  only  a single  class 
composed  of  first,  second,  and  third  year  pupils;  the  most  esiperimental 


released  such  students  into  ungraded  programs  involving  art,  social  studies, 
and  other  subjects  as  well  as  English.  Some  involved  college  or  university 
instructors  from  nearby  institutions,  and  a few  even  encouraged  able  students 
to  enroll  for  credit  courses  in  local  colleges  as  early  as  their  sophwaore 
w*ic  1-icxwwuj.iie  rxeui,  luusu  ox  unese  progxrams  manageu  so  avoid 
repetition  in  content  and  emphases  only  by  adopting  a three-year  cycle  of 
instruction.  They,  too,  then  achieved  the  flexibility  of  ungraded  p tacement 
hy  sacrificing  opportunities  to  achieve  a planned  sequence  in  cor.-.ept 
development.  Where  a student  enrolled  in  such  a program  encountered  any 
particular  idea  about  language  or  literature  seemed  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  year  when  he  entered  the  program. 

English  by  Choice 

Related  to  non-grading  in  the  effect  it  achieves,  but  basically 
different  in  purpose,  are  programs  permitting  students,  with  appropr.'ate 


advice  from  teachers  and  counselors,  to  elect  the  English  classes  which  they 
need  and  want.  In  the  most  extreme  programs  visited  by  project  observers, 
some  thirty-six  separate  options  were  open  to  students,  ranging  from 
compositionj  speech,  and  grammar  review  to  sfcnictural  linguistics,  poetry, 
Anf.  ic3n  folklore,  Shakespeare,  and  nineteenth  century  British  novel.  What 
is  more,  in  one  school,  albeit  not  In  all  where  variations  of  “English  by 
Choice®'  had  been  instituted,  the  options  were  open  to  students  every  nine 
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weeks,  or  every  quarter  of  the  academic  year,  propeliing  the  administration 


and  student  advisers  into  what  seemed  to  observers  an  almost  continuous 


nightmare  of  scheduling.  Indeed,  the  school  prided  itself  in  opt^.ning 
sufficient  sections  of  every  subject  to  meet  all  student  requests.  If 


three  desses  in  structural  linguistics  were  demanded,  three  there  would  be. 


Programs  of  this  kind  emphasize  the  importance  of  student  interests 
and  needs  more  than  the  integrity  of  subject  matter.  They  sees?,  sometimes 
to  carry  to  an  extreme  the  assumption  that  young  people  will  group  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  their  unique  needs.  To  some  extent  this  did 


seem  to  be  characteristic  of  seme  programs,  and  observers  were  pleased  to 


discover  in  one  school  that  three  times  as  many  students  had  elected 


Shakespeare  as  had  signed  up  for  contemporary  fiction.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  guidance  concerning  the  purpose  of  each  offering  seems  to  be  required 
than  harassed  tsa^'.hers  and  counselors  were  able  to  provide.  To  the 


observera,  students  seemed  continually  to  be  registering  for  courses  for 


which  they  lacked  adequate  preparation. 

A second  problem  is  the  devlsiveness  of  this  approach  to  curricula^ 


organization.  Its  great  stress  on  separate  courses  seems  to  force  teachers 


to  prepare  unique  offerings,  many  ci  which  seem  patterned  on  the  college 
coarse  of  which  the  teacher  may  have  been  particularly  fond.  Indeed,  the 
very  array  o£  specialized  offerings  presented  in  one  school--Contemporary 
Fictf.„'a,  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Novel,  Public  Speaking,  Shakespeare  I, 
Shakespeare  IX,  etc.— resembled  nothing  quite  so  much  as  the  schedule 
issued  by  an  Institution  of  higher  education.  The  wisdos?i  of  exclusively 
devoting  even  nine  v;'eeks  of  secondary  school  teaching  to  a separate  course 


In  Structural  Lingtilstics  of  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry  was  questioned  by 


all  project  observers,  stunned  at  the  underlying  assumption  that  all 
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subject  matter  in  English  is  equal  in  value,  that  no  sequence  or  pattern  in 


study  is  desirable,  that  students  be  permitted  to  select  courses  of  such 


varying  content  and  purpose  with  almost  complete  freedom. 


Still  the  enthusiasm  cf  teachers  and  students  for  the  program  was  one 
of  its  dominant  characteristics.  Perhaps,  as  programs  like  "English  by 
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problems  manifest  in  present  operations. 


Frequent  Re sect toning 

If  a major  administrative  problem  in  programs  offering  "English  by 
Choice"  is  the  resectioning  of  students  every  semester  or  half-semester, 
such  problems  are  only  intensified  in  schools  where  pupils  are  regrouped 

more  frequently.  Seme  faculties,  in  their  determination  to  achieve 

>,  - 

flexible  instruction  to  meet  Individual  needs,  undertake  regrouping  far  more 
frequently.  In  one  school,  students  were  lesectioned  no  less  than  every  two 
or  three  weeks,  at  which  time  the  program  of  instruccicn  for  each  section 
was  replanned.  Largely  because  the  department  was  a small  one,  consisting 
of  only  five  English  teachers,  its  members  were  able  to  work  as  a single 
team*  Frequent  conferences  were  devoted  to  n1  arming  what  to  teach  at  every 
grade  level,  as  there  was  no  organized  course  of  study  or  instructional  guide, 
Regrettably,  however,  the  department  seemed  committed  to  resectlonlng  all 
students  at  all  levels  and  at  all  periods  at  least  once  every  three  weeks ^ 
Immediately  before  each  reshuffling,  each  member  of  the  department  would 
explain  to  all  students,  assembled  in  a large  auditorium,  what  he  planned  to 
teach  during  the  next  three-week  Interval.  One  teacher  might  indicate  he 
wished  to  present  Huckleberry  Finn,  another  to  teach  business  letters.  '*ua 
choices  were  designed  to  satisfy  the  diversity  of  interest  and  problems 
represented  In  the  student  body,  and  the  students,  with  some  advice  from 
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teachers,  were  provided  the  opportunity  to  choose  their  assignments  for 
each  three-week  period. 

The  plan  is  not  without  merit,  for  it  offers  teachers  an  opportunity 
to  stress  their  specialities.  Those  who  w.^re  con^etent  to  teach  reading 
developed  lessons  stressing  such  skills;  those  interested  in  composition 
were  able  to  work  in  this  particular  area.  The  plan  also  provided  a way 
of  grouping  pupils  for  particularly  needed  instruction. 

But  as  viewed  in  operation  in  one  school,  the  approach  had  far  more 
disadvantages  than  not,  English  became  fragmented  to  the  point  where  it 
lacked  continuity.  Discipline  was  last  and  was  deteriorating,  largely 
because  few  teachers  even  seemed  to  know  the  students'  names,  much  less 
their  special  problems  in  learning.  So  brief  were  the  three-week  Intervals 
of  instruction  in  each  class  as  to  violate  important  opportunities  for 
developing  basic  teacher- learner  relationships.  Change  for  the  sake  of 
change  seemed  to  be  the  primary  concern  of  all  participating  in  the  program. 
Continuous  development  of  skills  in  writing,  reading,  and  discussion, 

essential  in  all  strong  English  programs,  seemed  shattered  by  each  three- 

$»■ 

week  interruption,  much  as  they  were  found  to  be  neglected  to  a lesser 
extent  in  the  nine-week  "English  by  Choice"  program  described  above. 

Indeed,  in  few  schools  visited  by  project  observers  did  the  overall  quality 
of  English  teaching  seem  as  low. 

Yet  the  essential  purpose  of  the  regrouping— to  acconmodate  Individual 
interests— seems  entirely  commendable,  A more  experienced  staff  would 
surely  have  foreseen  and  overcome  seme  of  the  problms  noted.  (The  principal 
of  the  school  informed  observers  that  two  highly  qualified  English  teachers 
had  left  the  year  before  as  a result  of  disagreement  over  changes  in  the 
program.  It  is  small  wonder  that  first  rate  teachers  would  decline  to 
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associate  themselves  with  the  sham  presently  passing  for  English  in  th« 
school.)  Perhaps  less  frecjuent  regroupisig  would  solve  problems  $ or  perhaps 
students  could  continue  with  one  teacher  for  three  days  each  week,  but  be 
assigned  to  another  for  specialized  instruction  on  the  ether  two*  Whatever 
the  ultimate  answer,  it  seemed  clear  to  project  observers  that  purpose, 

a.«»ovaiowou^  wv/»i.i*ux  %jx  »i.uu»nc  xe&ming  in  isnglisii  can 
easily  be  lost  if  adequate  provision  is  not  made  for  continuity  in  learning 
and  for  developing  basic  pupil« teacher  relationships* 

The  involvement  of  exceptional  numbers  of  young,  inexperienced,  and 
sometimes  ill-prepared  teachers  of  English  in  many  of  the  experimental 
programs  with  flexible  student  grouping  was  apparent  to  observers  who 
visited  more  than  one  school.  Some  administrators  clearly  admitted  their 
preference  for  young  "uncommitted”  teachers,  rather  than  for  "inflexible," 
older  hands*  Undoubtedly,  beginning  teachers,  who  lack  tenure,  security, 
and  sometimes  a strongly  entrenched  philosophy  of  education,  are  morve 
amenable  to  administrators*  suggestions  to  bring  about  curriculum  change* 

Yet  to  project  observers,  sane  of  the  superficiality  of  teaching  observed 
in  thece  esperimen^al  prograns  seemed  lass  a reflection  of  the  soundnesj^  of 
the  new  approaches  than  of  the  immaturity  of  the  teachers*  To  what  extent 
the  teaching  problems  might  have  been  overcome  by  teachers  with  much 
experience,  no  observer  could  say.  Several  observers  did  admit  sympathy 
for  teachers  who  had  purportedly  departed  from  the  schools  in  protest  against 
the  direction  in  which  the  experimental  programs  were  moving;  in  several 
cases,  project  staff  members  suspected  that  school  administratoirs,  far  more 
interested  in  **change’*  than  in  quality  English,  deliberately  selected 
pliable  teachers  whose  very  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  proved  to  be  an 
asset  in  new  programs*  Regrettable  as  it  may  be,  few  schools  embarked  upon 


experimental  programs  seem  to  be  able  to  biing  together  successfully  those 
vho  best  know  English  with  those  who  would  create  new  patterns  of  grouping 
for  young  people  in  our  schools.  Until  more  subjject  specialists  and 
learning  and  teaching  specialists  are  involved  immediately  and  basically 
in  reconstructing  new  programs,  permanent  progress  is  not  likely  to  be 
achieved  • 

One  substantial  change  in  the  content  of  English  programs  is  the 
increasing  attention  being  given  to  programs  In  the  humanities.  Xn  20 
percent  of  all  schools  the  Study,  including  the  basic  116  schools » such 
pregrams  or  courses  had  already  been  introduced- -and  were  particularly 
widespread  in  the  East,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  Midwest  (near 
Chicago),  and  the  Far  West.  Representing  many  of  the  better  programs  of 
the  country,  schools  in  these  areas  are  more  alert  to  curriculum  changes 
than  are  other  American  high  schools.  Still,  discussion  of  the  "whys ' and 
"wherefore's”  of  school  humanities  programs  is  a special  problem  confronting 
hi^i  school  English  teachers  today  and  thus  demands  separate  discussion. 

Of  the  courses  labeled  as  humanities,  smue  dealt  with  religion,  some 
included  genetics,  and  others  treated  such  diverse  topics  as  psychology, 
film  study,  American  history,  art,  ballet,  architecture,  hiiman  relations, 
and  "a  way  of  thinking,"  whatever  this  may  be. 

Most  humanities  programs  involve  a fusion  of  literary  study  with  the 
study  of  art,  architecture,  music,  philosophy,  and  sometimes  history.  The 
increase  in  experimental  courses  and  programs  seems  related  to  the  rise  in 
national  concern  over  the  state  of  the  htnaanitles.  The  John  Hay  Fellows 
progr!:iiii,  the  Great  Rooks  program  of  Mortimer  Adler,  the  humanities  film 
series  initiated  by  Floyd  Rihker  and  the  Commission  for  the  Humanities  on 
Television  (since  continued  independently  by  Encyclopedia  Brltannica  Films), 
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th\^  rise  in  the  study  of  film  <sss  srt-- these  developments  have  created  an 
awareness  among  ce''.chers  of  English*  With  the  report  of  the  Ccmmission  on 
the  Humanities  and  the  establishment  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  in  1965,  such  developments  seera  likely  to  continue.  What,  then, 
are  the  characteristics  of  present  pilot  programs  in  the  humanities  as 

*2*%  r«  A. J f>  _.«  . .. 

***  Vi  uiic:  ouuuyi  jcuat  appiToscnes  appear  co  De  donilnant. 

Culture  Epoch  Approach.  This  type  of  humanities  program  is 
organized  around  the  great  cultural  periods  of  humane  endeavor?  classic 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  medieval  feudal  period,  the  Renaissance,  the  Enlighten- 
ment. Through  the  study  of  social,  intellectual,  and  cultural  history^  the 
student  is  introduced  to  great  moments  in  human  history.  At  their  best, 
such  studies  attempt  to  free  students  fro?a  the  insularity  of  modern  time 
and  space  and  the  restrictions  of  their  immediate  environment.  Even  though 
courses  are  organized  around  significant  cultural  periods,  the  emphasis  in 
instruction  tends  to  be  less  on  political  history  than  on  cultural  and 
intellectual  values.  Art  and  architecture,  literature,  and  especially 
music,  provide  an  introduction  to  man's  expression  of  ideas  asxd  ideals. 

Thus,  the  study  of  the  Renaissance,  for  example,  may  involve  the  reading 
of  selections  from  Machiavelli’s  Tgie  Prince . Cellini's  Autobiography,  a 
Petrarchan  sonnet  or  two,  as  well  as  paintings  by  Leonardo  and  sculpture 
by  Michaelangelo.  Such  interdisciplinary  offerings  are  particularly 
conductive  to  team  teaching  and  team  planning  involving  instructors  from 
English,  history,  music,  and  art.  The  magnificent  resources  supplied  by  the 
humanities  film  series  of  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films  encourages  large 
group  presentation.  A way  around  such  over-reliance  on  "presentation"  was 
discovered  in  one  school  where  a special  resource  room  for  a course  on 
Merlcan  Civilisation  has  been  established  so  that  students  may  spend  a 
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portion  of  a two-hour  tine  block  in  quietly  studying  prints,  viswing  slides, 
or  listening  to  recordings.  Yet  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  where  such  courses 
are  serving  basic  instructional  ends — at  least  in  literature— ways  must  be 
found  to  provide  needed  small  group  study  of  iadivldcal  literary  texts.  The 
Oedipus  Rex  or  the  essays  of  Montague  need  to  be  explored  under  careful 
teacher  guidance.  Project  observers  expressed  strong  feelings  that  the 
superficial  introduction  to  literature,  as  to  much  expression  in  tirt  and 
music,  serves  not  at  all  to  accent  the  students*  perception  of  the  humanities. 


If  tough,  informed,  insightful  minds  are  needed  in  any  courses  in  our 
schools,  they  are  needed  first  in  interdisciplinary  humanities  offerings. 

In  a majority  of  schools  visited,  such  courses  are  introduced  during 
the  final  years  of  high  school  to  college  bound  boys  and  girls.  Few 
attempts  seem  yet  to  be  made  to  provide  such  rich,  interdisciplinary  study 
for  general  students,  who  would  seem  most  to  deserve  attention  in  this  area. 
Present  liberal  arts  requirements  will  see  that  college  bound  students  do 
not  miss  high  level,  humanistic  experiences,  but  such  offerings  are  seldom 
considered  for  the  non-college  bound.  In  two  schools,  only,  did  observers 


find  organized  programs  in  the  humanities  for  non-college  students.  Is  not 
more  exploration  in  English,  history,  music,  and  art  of  this  kind  needed? 

The  Great  Themes  Approach.  Similar  in  purpose  to  the  culture 
epoch  approach,  the  great  themes  approach  focuses  the  attention  on  the  most 
profound  and  humane  questions  of  time;  e*g*,  Man's  Response  to  Nature, 

The  Nature  of  Beauty,  Fate,  and  Free  Will.  Such  thematically-centered 
studies  need  not  be  confined  to  a single  age  or  area  but  may  range  across 
continents  and  centuries  to  jlnclude  those  documents  which  best  illuminate 


the  ideas  at  hand.  Students  have  been  known  to  follow  the  study  of 
Euripides'  Electra  with  Robert  Penn  Warren's  All  the  King's  Men,  to  move 
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from  Donne's  "Meditation"  to  Stevenson's  "Eldorado"  and  O'Neill's  Emperor 


Jones. 


Nor  need  media  other  than  literature  be  excluded.  At  one  scbool, 
for  instance,  readers  studying  "Man  as  a Creature  with  Potential  for  Growth," 
read  Helen  Keller's  Three  Days  to  See,  then  viewed  Robert  Flaherty's 


maenificent  Nanook  of  the  Nnr-th . 
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capacity  to  "become,"  rather  than  his  willingness  to  "be,"^ 

Whatever  the  dangers  and  limitations  of  thematic  approach--superflciality , 
distortion  of  the  essential  nature  of  literary  texts- -it  is  clear  that  such 
units  can  provide  an  exciting  framework  for  organizing  classroom  study. 

3.  The  Multi-Media  Approach.  Still  another  emphasis  in  humanities 
courses  involving  literature  is  the  approach  which  emphasizes  the  creative 
process  and  the  methods  and  views  of  the  artist.  In  such  instruction, 
students  concern  themselves  less  with  the  products  as  aesthetic  expressions 
— the  cathedral,  concerto,  or  literary  document- -than  with  the  marker  and 
method  of  the  artist-«his  point  of  view,  voice,  use  of  tone  and  timbre, 
exploration  of  contrast— which  Is  either  direct  or  implied.  Thus,  students 
come  to  understand  better  the  interrelationship  of  form  and  structure  in 
all  art  and  the  points  of  contrast  in  purpose  and  intent  between  poet  and 
painter,  between  musician  and  novelist. 


One  of  the  best  organized  programs  of  this  kind  is  the  elective 


"Allied  Arts"  course  developed  by  the  state  of  Missouri  and  now  taught  in  a 


4 

number  of  schools  throughout  the  state.  Another  exists  in  a New  England 


See  the  discussion  of  this  program  by  Miriam  B.  t_/x.dstein  and  Edward 
C.  Martin  in  '‘Humanistic  Education  for  the  General  Student,"  The.  English 
Leaflet,  IXIII,  3 (Fall  1964),  11.  


Cf 

The  Allied  Arts  (Columbia,  Mo.:  State  Department  of  Public 

Instruction,  1963), 
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school  visited  by  project  observers,  where  students  do  such  things  as 
study  Picasso's  Guernica  in  conjunction  with  Wilder's  The  Skin  of  Our 
Teeth,  then  visit  such  outside  centers  as  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
the  Yale  Art  Gallery  and  Rare  Book  Library,  and  tne  Shakespearean  Playhouse 
at  Stratford,^ 

Related  are  the  attempts  of  the  new  precollege  centers  of  Educational 
Services  Incorporated  to  Introduce  students  to  original  writings  by  creative 
artists  in  various  disciplines  to  show  the  creative  mind  at  work.  Thus 
young  people  first  review  the  diaries,  journals,  letters,  notebooks,  and 
autobiographies  of  men  like  Vincent  Van  Gogh  or  Charles  Darwin,  and  then 
examine  the  finished  product-»the  poem,  painting,  scientific  law,  or 
aesthetic  principle.  The  result  seems  to  be  a gradual  awakening  of  student 
awareness  to  the  nature  of  creativity  in  art. 

The  Great  Works  Approach.  Still  another  basic  approach  to  provide 
humaiiistic  content  in  literature  are  the  courses  based  on  the  reading  and 
study  of  major  texts.  Influenced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  work  of  Mortimer 


— Adlej^^^d^enridre-^3ther-by^^[^le^!mpha^^  c.i”£ektu^l  reading  of  the  Advanced 


Placement  Programs,  such  programs  provide  students  with  an  introduction  to 
a wide  range  of  first  rate  literary  selections  of  many  kinds  and  countries-™ 
e Greek  tragedy,  surely,  and  perhaps  Plato's  Republic  as  well;  ar»  introduc- 
tion to  medieval  thought,  perhaps  through  study  of  a romance  like  "Tristan 
and  Iseult"  and  an  acceptable  Canterbury  Tale;  a Shakespearean  play  or  two; 
a few  essays  by  Bacon,  Voltaire,  and  Rosseau;  some  French  and  Russian 
novelists,  certainly  Hugo  and  Dostoyevsky,  if  not  Balzac  and  Tolstoy; 


Evelyn  M.  Copeland,  "There  Was  a Child  Went  Forth,"  English  Journal, 
54,  3 (March  1363),  182-184.  * 

Letfcie  J.  Austin,  "Teaching  English  at  the  Precollege  Centers,"  ESI 
Quarterly  Report  (Surnmer-Fall,  1965),  pp.  179-131. 
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Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels,  sometimes  in  its  entirety?  some  nineteenth 


century  non-fiction(perhaps,  Carlylfe  for  his  views  of  history  as  the  study 
of  great  men);  Chekhov  and  Ibsen,  certainly,  among  the  major  playwrights  of 
the  past  century;  and  possibly  one  modern  masterpiece- -The  Great  Gatsby 
or  a Faulkner  or  Hemingway  novel* 

Tuis  is  a tali  order  and  one  which  is  apt  to  involve  the  reading  and 
study  of  literature  in  broadest  dimension.  Indeed,  its  very  weakness  becomes 
clear  as  this  representative  canon  is  discussed*  There  is  too  nmch  of  the 
"too  great,"  and  teachers  worry  lest  their  reach  so  exceed  their  grasp  that 
nothing  but  superficiality  remains.  Some  teachers  e^iren  deliberately 
include  philosophical  or  scientific  works:  John  Stuart  Mill's  "On  Liberty," 

Thomas  Hobbes'  "Leviathan,"  or  even  Ruth  Benedict's  Patterns  of  Culture  * . 

Gone  is  the  concern  with  historical  and  cultural  background  long  associated 
with  the  largely  discredited  studies  of  the  history  of  English  literature, 
although  students  still  must  learn  sufficiently  about  each  culture  to 
understand  the  work  at  hand.  Rather,  the  emphasis  now  is  placed  on  the 
reading"^nd-study  o^^^ttKr structure^ and~cohte^t~of  separate  texts,  each 
selected  with  considerable  care*  And  here,  as  with  all  good  teaching  of 
literature,  the  stress  is  placed  on  the  methods;  and  approaches  involved  in 
analyzing  a text  with  understanding* 

llie  great  works  approach  need  not  be  confined  to  a single  year  or  a 
single  course.  Seldom  labeled  as  courses  in  humanities,  such  offerings  in 
literature  nevertheless  reflect  the  humanistic  point  of  view  at  its 
strongest*  In  some  schools  visited,  such  a textual  approach  is  stressed 
in  all  oferings  for  advanced  placement  students  in  English  beyond  grade  8* 
Observers  described  one  program  as  built  around  the  study  of  selected  great 
works  of  literature,  with  three  weeks  devoted  to  the  study  of  each  work- -the 
first  for  careful  reading,  the  next  two  for  writing  and  discussion*  In  one 
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state  of  Washington  school,  a secondary  teacher  last  year  experimented  with 
a semi-weekly  thirty-minute  humanities  program  with  selected  sixth  grade 
students.  The  boys  and  girls  read  and  studied  children's  classics  and  also 
the  nature  of  creativity  in  writing. 

Some  would  say  that  such  programs  are  not  humanities  courses  at  all, 
but  merely  regular  literature  courses.  If  so,  may  there  be  more  of  them. 

In  their  emphasis  on  the  Ideals  and  values  expressed  by  each  work  in  their 
concern  with  how  the  artist  expresses,  perceives,  and  celebrates  experience, 
in  their  concentration  on  the  uniqueness  of  expression,  they  are  humanistic 
in  the  best  sense.  They  seek  to  Introduce  students  to  the  great  ideas  of 
all  time  expressed  i.n  their  most  permanent  form.  Such  programs  are  important 
in  any  democratic  society.  As  the  late  James  J.  Lynch  was  fond  of  saying, 
"Who  can  think  the  thoughts  of  Lincoln  unless  he  is  nourished  on  the  same 
food?" 

Ihere  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  instruction  which  introduces 
ycung  people  to  great  human  achievfmient.  Yet  the„.e  is  much  with  which  to 


concern  ourselves.  By  attempting  to  Induce  a premature  sophistication 
with  respect  to  literary  works,  teachers  may  do  little  more  than  kindle 
resentment  against  all  art.  It  is  true  that  no  single  course  may  cover  all 
centuries  and,  as  well,  all  disciplines.  In  a recent  critique  of  many  such 
English  programs,  John  Searles  warns  that  "Hie  concept  of  selectivity  as 
opposed  to  that  of  coverage"  must  govern  both  the  scope  of  the  curriculum 

7 

in  the  humanities  and  the  details  selected  for  presentation.  Unless  some 
such  principle  rigorously  governs  Instruction,  such  courses  may  tend  to 
become  little  more  than  "a  culture  bath,"  a "wallowing  in  the  luxuriousness" 
of  literature  and  music.  Searles  is  not  alone  in  his  warning.  In  the  New 


'John  R.  Searles,  "Are  Humanities  Programs  the  Answer?"  English  Journal. 
54,  3 (March  1965),  175-181. 
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England  English  Leaf let«  Fred  Stocking  recently  reviewed  present  school 
offerings  and  advanced  what  he  called  four  strong  opinions  concerning  the 
planning  of  such  courses.  Each  is  worth  considering  carefully: 

1.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ideal  course  in  the  humanities  for 
high  school  students:  an  excellent  course  might  be  designed 

in  any  of  a dozen  different  ways,  and  the  best  course  for  any 
school  exploits  the  particular  talents  which  are  available. 

2.  Tne  better  courses  are  usually  taught  by  two  or  more  teachers— 
one  from  music  or  art,  one  from  literature,  one  from  history, 
for  instance.  But  unless  there  happens  to  be  two  or  more 
teachers  who  share  an  exuberant  desire  to  work  together  in 
such  a course,  a single  energetic  and  enthusiastic  teacher, 
with  diverse  interests  and  a mastery  of  several  disciplines, 
might  well  be  preferable. 

3.  The  best  courses  awaken  that  kind  of  interest  in  the  humanities 
which  is  based  on  depth  of  understanding  rather  than  on  a glib 
familiarity  with  names  and  titles,  or  on  the  social  fun  of 
field  trips*  That  is,  good  courses  never  make  any  attempt  at 
coverage.  One  novel,  one  painting,  and  one  opera  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  might  well  provide  more  than 
enough  material  for  a semester, 

4.  The  goal  of  such  a course  should  be:  first,  to  arouse  interest 

in  the  arts  as  providing  experiences  valuable  for  their  own  sake; 
second,  to  show  that  an  art  work  acquired  deeps.r  meaning  when 
placed  in  its  historical  context;  and  third,  to  make  clear  that 

a full  understanding  of--and  delight  in- -any  one  of  the  arts 

il  raaarery  ox"di±ficuit,  complicated^  and 


highly  rewarding  intellectual  disciplines. 


But  offerings  in  the  humanities  need  not  fall  prey  to  every  snare  if 
.adequate  thought  and  sufficient  prapaj:at:lon  go  into  their  preparation,  if 
unscholarly  and  misleading  relationships  are  not  insisted  upon,  if  the 
external  trappings  of  whatever  form  of  class  organization  are  not  permitted 
to  interfere  with  the  responses  of  the  student  to  the  individual  literary 
work. 

In  any  program,  however,  literature  must  remain  central,  because  of 
the  insight  it  offers  a child  concerning  the  artistes  role  in  society  and 
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and  Warning,”  The  English  Leaflet,  LXIII,  5 (Fall  1965),  37-38. 
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brcaucie  jf  the  acnsitizing,  hwr:\.'?rd.5?lng  mfjaence  ic  provides  that  is  essential 


t'o  a liberal  eiucati-jn,  Perhaps  no  one  ix.  oux  time  has  better  stated  the 


c?-ae  f>ir  literary  Atx^dy  than  the  dlstingsjished  critic  Northrop  Frye  who,  in 
isisLsting  cr  1-s  value.  cUx  xct.s  •'^ur  sttantion  to  the  ultimate  practicality 


£ ail  oi  t-':.-:  hursnit ies , Stat-is  Frys; 


It  ic  esseixti&l  ;:or  the  teechei  of  llteirature,  at  every  level,  to 
remember  that  in  t*.  :raod£rn  dsTCOcraey  a citissn  participates  in  society 
mainly  thorough  his  jjsagination.  We  often  dc  not  realize  this  until 
an  actual  event  with  some  analogy  to  literary  form  takes  place;  but 
surely  we  C'w  not  need  to  wait  for  a president  to  be  assassinated 
before  cen  understand  i?hat  a tragedy  is  and  what  it  can  do  in 
creating  d c*mxunity  of  response.  Literature,  however,  gives  us  not 
onlv  a w-emB  of  understanding,  but  a power  to  fight.  All  around  us 
la  1 saclel'7  which  demands  that  we  adjust  or  come  to  terms  with  it, 

&nd  whst  that  society  presents  to  us  is  a social  mythology.  Adver- 
tishig^  prspagandag  the  speeches  of  politicians,  popular  books  and 
magazin^js,  the  clicheg  of  rumor,  all  have  their  own  kind  of  pastoral 
myths.  quef;t  myths,  hero  myths,  sacrificial  myths,  and  nothing  will 
drive  these  shoddy  constmcts  out  of  the  mind  except  the  genuine 
" of  the  same  thing.  We  all  know  how  important  the  reason  is  in 
an  irrational  world,  but  the  imagination.  In  a society  of  perverted 
Iffisginaticn,  is  far  more  essential  in  making  us  understand  that  the 
phantasmagoria  of  current  events  is  not  real  society, but  only  the 
transient  appearance  of  real  society.  Real  society,  the  total  body  of 
what  humanity  has  done  and  can  do  is  revealed  to  us  only  by  the  arts 
and  sciences;  nothing  but  the  imagination  can  apprehend  ttiat  reality,  _ 
as  a whole,  and  nothing  but  literature  in  a culture  as  verbal  as 
ours',  can  train  the  inagination  to  fight  for  the  sanity  and  dignity 


oi  t&ankinn. 
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h Csufclo^^’^^y  Note  on  Change  in  English 


Strong  teaching  of  English  demands  teachers  who  know  their  subject 
'.nd  know  their  students*  In  the  bast  experimental  programs,  as  in  all 


good  English  programs,  teachers  seld<ra  lose  sight  of  their  fundamental 
responsibilities.  When  a strong  intellectual  interest  in  the  study  of 


literature,  composition,  language,  and  the  supporting  skills,  is  paramount 
in  a program,  innovatl'vs  practices  can  spur  a faculty  to  even  more 
efficient  learning.  But  as  the  reports  of  the  Study  make  clear,  too 
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often  change  is  e icouragei  and  directed  by  administrators  and  supervisors 
who,  in  their  concern  for  innovation  and  administrative  arrangements, 
forget  both  the  subject  and  the  student.  Weak  teachers,  uncertain  of  their 
subject  and  their  teaching  responsibility,  seem  too  often  swayed  by  such 
influences.  Strong  teachers,  albeit  sometimes  overly  resistant  to  change 
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the  promise  of  many  experimental  programs  visited  has  been  lost  because 
experienced,  well-prepared  teachers  have  not  involved  themselves  in  the 
programs.  Too  much  of  the  leadership  in  curriculum  innovation  in  English, 
if  these  nineteen  schools  are  representative,  seems  to  be  coming  less  from 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  English  than  from  well-meaning  administrators 
who  lack  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Only  as  classroom  leaders 
in  English  teaching  join  with  leaders  in  educational  administration,  in 
exploring  the  possibilities  and  problems  of  innovative  practices  in 
English,  are  substantial  gains  likely  to  be  made.  In  only  a few  instances 
in  this  study  were  such  cooperative  efforts  obvious  to  project  observers. 

The  Study  revealed  numerous  potential  contributions  of  experimental 
development.  Tlie  enthusiasm  of  both  teachers  and  students,  even  when  it 
seemed  misdirected,  is  widely  characteristic  of  innovation.  Indeed,  the 
project  observer  who  commented  that  "staff  membfixs  seem  to  be  stimulated  to 
work  at  150  percent  of  capfiicity*"  was  merely  commenting  on  a phenomenon  noted 
by  observers  in  even  the  most  inadequate  programs.  But  without  long  range 
results,  without  greater  concern  for  student  and  subject,  how  long  can  such 
enthusiasm  continue?  In  more  than  a few  programs,  what  one  observer  called 
the  "pseudo-intellectual,  not  anti- intellectual  teaching"  was  already 
having  telling  effects  in  terms  of  disorganized  student  behavior  and 
confused  reactions  from  teaching.  No  matter  how  impressively  intricate  the 


restructuring  of  classes,  a yprogram  i»hich  causes  an  escperlenced  college 
observer  to  wince  at  the  "wholesale  talking  about  ideas,  wholesale 
digestion  of  books,  and  little  careful  analysis"  is  a program  destined 
for  difficulty* 

The  importance  of  careful  planning  and  of  Intelligent  inservlce 
education  of  teachers  engaged  in  experimental  work  was  illustrated  s^ain 
and  again.  Summer  workshops,  scheduled  conferenca  time,  leadership  teams, 
consultant  help,  and  thoughtful  assistance  of  many  kinds  are  important  in 
providing  support  for  teachers.  Special  secretarial  help  is  mandatory 
where  fi'equent  reorganization  of  student  and  teacher  schedules  Is  character* 
is tic.  Newly  designed  classrooms,  extensive  school  and  classroom  library 
resources,  needed  audio*visual  equipment— these  seem  to  be  essential 
conditions.  Another  essential  condition  is  a reasonatle  reduction  in 
teaching  load.  Despite  some  contrary  beliefs,  most  teachers  engaged  in 
such  teaching  sidmit  that  the  demands  on  preparation  time  are  far  greater 
than  conventioiial  t:eaching.  Those  seeking  inexpensive  ways  of  solving  the 
class  load  problem  in  English  will  not  find  it  among  these  Innovative 
practices.  Those  seeking  more  efficient  methods  of  teaching  English  may 
well  promote  greate?.*  inefficiency  unless  they  provide  the  necessary 
conditions. 

Clearly  the  experimeatal  programs  visited  in  this  study  provide  no 
easy  way  of  remedying  the  ills  of  English  teaching  in  our  schools.  Staff 
members  were  disappointed  to  find  so  few  programs  which  even  approached 
the  quality  of  the  better  programs  studied  among  the  original  schools.  But 
confusion  and  uncertainty  as  well  as  error  in  judgment  are  likely  to  be 
characteristic  of  all  innovation  in  education.  Most  programs  described 
here  had  been  in  operation  for  only  two  or  three  years,  so  to  compare  them 
in  all  respects  with  the  better  established  programs,  developed  over  a 


decade  or  two,  would  seem  patently  unfair.  Hidden  within  many  of  the  programs 
is  the  germ  of  an  Idea  which,  carefully  attempted,  developed,  and  perfected, 
may  greatly  Improve  more  conservative  programs.  Schools  need  to  remember 
that  this  is  the  function  of  all  innovation.  But  those  schools  involved 
directly  and  fully  in  launching  innovations  need  even  more  to  recall  that 
sound  change  seldom  comes  as  revolution  but  as  evolution.  Many  of  the 
sound  j.ractices  evolved  during  past  decades  will  co^itime  to  exert  an 
important  and  necessary  influence  on  English  teaching*  In  moving  toward 
improved  teaching,  even  experimental  teaching,  schools  need  worry  lest  they 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater.  The  best  new  programs  of  the  future 
will  surely  represent  a union  of  the  best  of  the  English  teaching  tradition, 
with  its  concern  for  student  and  subject,  with  the  best  of  the  newer 
practices. 


CHAPTER  XV 


SUMMARY  AND  FINAL  OBSERVATIONS 

A study  as  complex  and  varied  as  this  analysis  of  the  teaching  of 
English  in  158  American  high  schools  cannot  be  easily  sunmarized.  In  one 
sense,  the  report  eons is ts  of  a series  of  separate  studies  of  aspects  of 
the  teaching  of  English,  each  summarized  in  a separate  chapter.  But  early  in 
the  project,  twelve  hypotheses  were  advanced  to  guide  the  direction  of  the 
project.  A summary  of  basic  findings  with  respect  to  each  of  these 
anticipated  findings  provides  opportunity  to  restate  some  of  the  major 
conclusions, 

Hypothesis  No.  1:  English  teachers  will  ^ well  prepared  ^ English. 

be  active  in  professional  associations . and  will  malce  use  of  opportunl ties 
continuing  their  education  through  icservtce  training,  sabbatical  leave 
programs  a or  extension  school  services • 

This  hypothesis  has  been  conclusively  supported  by  the  findings  which 
demonstrate  clearly  that  tha  teachers  in  the  Study  schools  are  better 
prepared  than  teachers  nationally,  that  the  Study  teachers  are  far  more 
active  profesionally,  ,^nd  that  they  have  more  opportunities  for  inservice 
education,  including  stipends  for  study  and  sabbatical  leaves.  (See  the 
discussion  in  Chapter  II.)  of  130  outstanding  teachers  in 

project  schools  identxfxed  by  staff  observers  indicates  their  unique 
superiority  in  all  characteristics  named  above  (Chapter  XI). 

Hypothesis  2:  Literature  programs  will  not  be  confined  to  a 

single  anthology , but  there  will  be  evidence  of  wide  reading  of  ma.ny  kinds 
of  good  books,  such  as  library  withdrawals,  ample  classroom  libraries,  and 
individual  reading  programs . Books  will  not  only  be  prevalent  but 


accessible. 


strong  interest  of  the  young  people  in  these  schools  in  reading  for 
study  purposes  and  in  personal  reading  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  findings. 
Whether  English  programs  stimulate  such  interest  or  whether  it  results  from 
the  overall  academic  interest  of  students  and  communities  is  far  less 
certain.  At  any  rate  one  characteristic  of  English  programs  from  which 
outstanding  English  students  graduate  appears  to  be  both  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  reading  of  students  (Chapter  IX),  A second  characteristic 
is  clearly  a high  degree  of  en^hasis  on  literature  in  classroom  study,  an 
emphasis  whixh  may  appear  to  those  concerned  about  Imbalance  to  be  a 
weakness,  but  which  in  fact  may  not  only  stimulate  much  of  the  reading 
but  contribute  to  an  expansion  of  interest,  ideas,  and  sensitivity  to 
language  (Chapter  III),  Although  some  evidence  indicates  a decline  in 
teacher  reliance  on  the  literary  anthology  as  the  sole  basis  for  classroom 
instruction  in  literature,  the  anthology  continues  to  find  adherents. 
Classroom  libraries  are  available  in  some  of  the  stronger  programs,  but  by 
no  means  are  they  characteristic  of  the  typical  classroom  visited  by 
project  observers  (Chapter  IV),  And  despite  findings  Indicating  a close 
relationship  between  the  size  and  quality  of  the  school  library  -.nd  student 
use  of  its  facilities,  evidence  was  found  of  student  rejection  of  school 
libraries,  of  their  limited  access  to  library  holdings,  and  of  their 
preference  fci:  book  collections  available  in  public  libraries  (Chapter  IX), 
It  seems  appropriate  to  caiiiclude  that  interest  in  literature  and  in  books 
is  characteristic  of  the  schools  in  the  Study,  but  that  many  programs 
experienced  difficulty  in  making  an  adequate  supply  of  worthwhile  books 
available  to  students, 

^ypothepis  No,  _3 : Thiate  will  be  a perceptible  and  good  ” intellectual 

climate”  in  all  aspects  of  the  school.  More  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
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ideas  and  processes  of  thotigb.t  than  on  rote  learning* 

An  assessment  of  ’’iateUectual  climate"  proved  difficult  for  project 
staff  observers.  Although  observer  reports  indicated  some  awareness  of  sound 
attitudes  toward  learning  in  me  3 1 of  the  schools,  direct  evidence  was 
difficult  to  obtain.  Yet  the  quality  of  the  building  principal  and  his 
interest  in  academic  values  was  rated  first  by  staff  observers  as  their 


dominant  impression  of  these  schools,  with  the  tradition  of  learning  in  the 
school  and  the  nature  of  students  and  the  community  listed  thereafter 
(Chapter  XXX} « The  climate  of  work  in  departments  of  Engli&h  also  iinq>ressed 
observers.  Moreover,  students  themselves  in  these  schools  indicated  greater 
concern  with  academic  success  than  did  other  groups  with  which  they  were 
compared  (Chapter  IX),  Although  the  evidence  is  tenuous,  it  tends  to  support 
the  hypothesis. 


Hypothesis  So.  4;  Teachers  will  provide  not  only  for  frequent  writing 
experience , but  for  meanxngrul  motivation,  for  careful  correction  of  writing 
thinking,  and  for  super\ised  revision  of  papers. 

Frequent  and  varied  composition  experiences,  rather  than  experiences 
restricted,  say,  to  analytical  or  expository  writing,  are  characteristic  of 
most  schools  in  the  Study  and  seem  supported  by  the  tetichers  themselves. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  student  motivation.  However,  the  majority  of 
teachers  in  these  schools  devote  less  careful  attention  to  paper  correction 
than  project  observers  had  hoped,  and  what  attention  is  devoted  seems  rarely 
designed  to  teach  thinking  and  writing.  Moreover,  the  assessment  of  programs 
for  teaching  composition  suggestis  that  far  more  time  needs  to  be  spent  on 
ins  true t ion  in  rhetoric  and  the  proceuses  of  writing,  sc'mswhat  less  time  on 
merely  providing  writing  experiences  (Chapter  V). 

Hypothesis  No.  Schoi>ls  will  reveal  variety  in  methods  and  materials 
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of  instruction  for  different  grojips  of  students.  Teachers  will  have 
considerable  latitude  in  choosing  materials  of  instruction.  There  will 
be  evidence  of  earoerimentation  and  innovation  in  the  kinds  of  ins  true  t ion  r 

The  hypothesis  can  be  supported  only  partially  by  evidence  accumulated 
in  the  Study.  A variety  of  materials  are  used  in  the  classrooms,  especially 


in  classes  for  college  preparatory  st:udeats.  The  methods  or  classroom 
approaches  used  by  teachers  were  somewhat  less  varied  than  observers 
anticipated.  Especially  in  use  of  discussion  techniques  and  audio-visual 
aids  to  instruction,  many  teachers  in  the  Study  appear  unduly  restricted. 

In  teaching*  slow  students,  less  use  is  ma<le  of  various  approaches  to 
instruction  than  most  staff  members  thongjit*  desirable  (Chapters  III,  VIII, 
XI).  Although  U-70- thirds  of  the  teachers  appear  to  have  reasonable  freedom 
to  choose  classroom  materials,  evidence  of  self-censorship  resulting  from 
real  or  imagined  community  pressures  was  reported  in  many  areas  (Chapters 
IX,  XI),  Comparatively  little  ejqperimentation  or  innovation  in  kinds  of 
instruction  was  discovered  in  the  schools  originally  selected.  However,  a 
special  study  of  nineteen  schools  engaged  in  such  innovative  change  in 
English  revealed  that  most  experimental  schools  tend  not  to  attract 
teachers  with  strong  subject-matter  backgiirounds,  nor  are  their  English 
programs  themselves  likely  to  attract  attention  for  success  in  achieving 
subject-matter  goals  (Chapter  XIV). 


Hypothesis  Ho.  6;  Language,  literature,  and,  composition  will  be 
taught  in  appropriate  proportion,  and  not  as  separate  entities.  Instruction 
will  be  coordinated  and  sequential. 

The  discovery  that  more  than  half  of  all  classroom  teaching  enq>haslses 
literature  was  one  of  the  major  surprises  of  the  Study.  Whether  such 
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propcrtionp  as  52  percent  of  class  time  for  literature,  15.7  percent  for 
composition,  and  13.5  for  language  may  be  considered  ’’appropriate,*'  depends 
cn  one’s  perception  of  the  nature  of  instruction  in  English,  After  careful 
study,  the  staff  concluded  that  the  proportions  discovered  may  well  be 
appropriate  if  teaching  is  of  high  quality,  if  instruction  in  literature 
is  related  both  to  language  and  to  composition,  and  if  the  program  is 
carefully  integrated  (Chapter  III),  Regrettably,  evidence  wa-  not  forth- 
coming to  suggest  that  many  carefully  integrated  programs,  o^  even  sequential 
programs  are  characteristic  of  most  of  the  schools  in  the  Study,  A sub- 
stantial number  of  carefully  planned,  well  coordinated  programs  in  literature 
and  composition  were  reported,  however  (especially  programs  for  the  college 
bound),  Vi’*tually  no  sequential  or  soundly  planned  programs  in  language 
were  discovered,  as  observers'  reports  indicated  widespread  confusion  among 
teachers  concerning  both  content  and  method  in  language  (Chapters  VI  and 
VIII) . 

Hypothesis  No,  7 : Schools  will  provide  comprehens ive  ins true t ion  in 

th^  skills  of  reading  for  all  pupils  and,  in  addition,  special  instruction 
fo*'  oils  whose  needs  and  ability  warrant  more  ind ividualized  procedures , 

This  hypothesis  was  disproved.  Not  only  are  sound  programs  in  reading 
not  characteristic  of  schools  in  the  Study,  but  the  programs  observed  seemed 
lacking  in  purpose,  organization,  and  impact  (Chapter  VII),  Moreover,  most 
attempts  t<  Individualize  instruction  were  concerned  with  programs  for  the 
academic  student;  the  non»academic,  non-college,  or  slow  learner  seldom 
received  sufficient  attention  (Chapters  VIII  and  XI).  Staff  members  wonder 
whether  such  neglect  is  characteristic  of  all  American  secondary  schools. 

It  may  well  be  that  schools  with  good  reputations  in  English  devote  so  much 
attention  to  their  programs  for  able  students  trial'  they  neglect  offerings  for 
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others*  Surely  the  widespread  neglect  reported  by  observers  from  coast  to 
coast  should  be  a matter  of  serious  professional  concern* 

Hypothesis  No*  8 : There  will  be  in  general  a favorable  climate  for 

teaching  as  evidenced  by  appropriate  salaries*  good  pupil- teacher  ratios . 
efficient  and  pleasant  facilities  and  school  plant*  and  comparative 
freedom  from  burdensome  clerical  or  policing  obligations*  Teachers  will 
reflect  positive  attitudes  toward  teaching  at  all  leva  Is  and  admiais  tr a tor  s 
will  respect  the  professional  integrity  of  their  teachers  * Though  teachers 
will  vary  in  their  methods  and  approaches  to  teaching*  there  will  be  inter- 
action and  a considerable  degree  of  unanimity  in  their  efforts  to  deal 
with  common  problems* 

A generally  favorable  climate  was  reported  in  most  schools  and  ranked 
hi^  in  observer *s  analyses  of  English  departments*  Slightly  lower  pupil- 
teacher  ratios  were  reported  than  in  most  schools,  and  few  teachers 
expressed  concern  about  salaries  (Chapter  II)*  In  interviews,  however, 
many  cmnplained  about  lack  of  administrative  support  and  the  excessive 
burden  of  student  paper  corrections*  Still,  during  the  departmental 
interview,  when  asked  to  compare  teaching  conditions  with  those  in  other 
schools  they  had  known,  most  teachers  admitted  the  desirability  of  their 
present  circumstances  (Chapter.  XII) * In  those  schools  considered  superior 
by  project  observers,  interaction  within  the  English  faculty  was  encouraged, 
often  through  the  use  of  common  preparat5,on  periods  or  a departmental  center 
where  teachers  could  regularly  meet  (Chapter  VIII) 

Hypothesis  No*  9:  There  will  be  a reasonable  and  professional 

approach  to  the  supervision  of  teachers*  Subject- oriented  supervisors 
wll^  work  constructively  with  beginning  teachers  and  help  to  coordinate  the 
entire  program*  Supervisors  will  be  given  considerable  scope  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  hiring  of  new  teachers  and  in  writing  the  English  program* 


Appropriate  time  for  such  supervision  will  be  given  to  the  department  heeds, 
English  teachers  will  be  organized  and  led  ^ a capable  and  resourceful 
chairman. 

The  significance  of  the  department  chairmen  was  underscored  again  and 
again  throughout  the  Study,  District  supervisors  and  even  building  principals, 
insofar  as  classroom  supervision  Is  concerned,  have  little  direct  impact  on 
teaching  practice.  Where  a chairman  has  time,  and  responsibility  to 
supervise  classroom  teaching,  a strengthening  of  the  entire  program  is 
manifest.  By  no  means  are  all  chairmen  in  the  Study  schools  given  adequate 
time  nor  do  they  possess  the  characteristics  needed  for  strong  departmental 
leadership,  but  where  such  conditions  exist  and  a competent  chairman  Is 
appointed,  the  benefits  to  the  schools  are  many.  The  strength  of  the 
chairman  was  ranked  third  by  project  observers  in  the  characteristics  of 
Study  schools;  inadequacy  of  departmental  leadership  was  considered  first 
in  weaknesses  noted  (Chapters  III  and  VIII), 

Hypothesis  No,  10;  Within  the  English  department  there  will  be  some 
unirue,  dedicated  teachers  who  enthusiastically  motivate  student  achievement . 

Without  question  the  Study  schools  are  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  outstanding  t-^achers  of  English  (Chapter  III),  Quwality  of  the  English 
staff  was  noted  immediately  by  observers,  and  this  quality  ia  reflected  in 
teacher  preparation  as  well  as  teaching  effectiveness  (Chapter  II),  But 
teachers  were  not  of  a uniformly  excellent  quality;  in  the  basic  116 
schools  of  the  Study,  observers  singled  out  teachers  for  excellence 
(Chapter  KI) • What  the  staff  discovered  was  that  a small  number  of  c?:eative 
teachers  on  ary  English  faculty  may  do  much  to  motivate  both  students  and 
fellow  teachers,  serving  as  catalysts  to  spark  more  effective  and  exciting 
teaching  and  thinking  throughout  the  department  than  might  be  possible 
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othat^-isia*  ‘il^.e  iaipact  of  a srsiall  noEiber  of  outs<*andiag  teacherr.  on  aach 
English  faculty  seenxed  more  responsible  than  any  other  single  factor  for 
transforming  n^ediocre  departm-iuts  into  faculties  truly  excited  about  the 
tearhing  ot  English, 

Hypothesis  Noc  II  * Schools  which  have  strong  English  programs 
>:h&  college  bound  students  will  also  make  special  accoggnoaations  for 
ir^erasts  and  abilities  of  terminal  students,  They  will  therefore  hav^ 
fewer  dropouts. 

Similar  in  concern  to  Hypothesis  No,  7,  this  hypothesis  also  must  be 
rejected.  Indeed,  the  evidence  indicates  clearly  a lack  of  planned 
programs  for  the  terminal  student.  Although  some  schools  did  report 
con5>aratively  low  dropout  figures,  observers  found  precious  little  support 
for  the  notion  that  the  programs  in  English  were  meeting  these  students' 
interests  or  needs  (Chapters  III,  VII j XI),  Clearly  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  area,  and  many  principals  and  chairmen  seemed  aware  of  the 
problem  even  if  they  lacked  the  ideas  and  resources  to  find  an  immediate 
solution. 

Hypothesis  No.  12;  The  philosophy  and  substance  of  the  English 

{ 

program  will  reflect  the  changing  sdcial  and  educatioasl  patterns  of  our 
times.  Tne  impact  of  technological  innovations  as  they  affect  our  society 
will  be  apparent  in  the  content  and  the  method  of  teaching  English,  The 
English  curriculum  will  be  sub  ject  to  constant  revaluation  in  the  light  of 
our  changing  society. 

Leaders  in  these  departments  appear  far  mors  aware  of  changing 
scholarly  developments  in  English,  especislly  in  litersture  and  conq>osition 
than  of  changes  in  the  culture  which  m£y  affect  the  teaching  of  English. 

Eie  lack  of  attention  to  modern  media  of  cotcraunication,  the  limited  use  of 


audio»vis!Jsl  aateiialsj  and  the  sll^t  degree  of  program  experimentation  in 


the  basic  116  schools  of  the  Study  seem  directly  contrary  to  th^  ot 

the  hypothesis « la  departmental  and  Individual  interviews,  id 

admit  concSi^n  with  such  problems,  hut  thej  seemed  to  be  tal-*'Eg  Xtr.cl? 
direct  action.  In  their  concern  t^ith  deveicping  strong  progsseis.  iii  EngXUih. 
the  teachers  may  sometimes  have  forgotten  to  consider  the  subject  i.Vi  reiatfcn 
to  the  uses  of  language  in  ccnteti^orary  culture  (Chapters  III, 

Tliese  findings  pertaining  to  the  twelve  hypotheses  can  be  considered 
only  a partial  suasaary  of  results  of  the  Study.  Other  data,  observations, 
and  inferences  emerge  in  the  discussion  of  particular  topics.  Complex  and 
varied  as  they  sometimes  are,  the  findings  suggest  the  characteristics  of 
English  programs  today  which  seem  to  be  achieving  good  results.  They 
also  indicate  that  many  of  these  programs  are  far  less  strong  than  they 


could  be.  Although  the  158  schools  are  by  no  means  typical  of  all  American 
high  schools,  the  problems  they  face  in  teaching  English  are  not  dissimilar 
to  problems  encountered  everywhere.  In  describing  some  of  the  successes  of 
these  selected  schools,  as  well  as  some  of  the  difficulties  yet  to  be 
overcome,  the  investigators  believe  they  have  identified  practices  which  can 
be  carefully  considered  by  any  school  faculty  interested  in  improving 
instruction  in  English. 
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APPENDIX  A 

SCHOOLS  COOPERATING  IN  THE  STUDY 


AIABAHA 

— trj— 

Ensley  High  School 
1301  kvemi’2  J 

W* 

Robert  L.  Permington,  Principal 
K.9thrya  Greerij  Chairman 

Gadsden  High  School 
GadiJden 

F,  T.  Dobbs 5 Priacipal 

HrSs  Esther ina  Shamblin,  Chairman 

Sidney  Lanier  High  School 
1756  South  Gcurt  Street 
Montgomery  36ID4 
Willis  E.  Glazner,  Principal 
Laura  Johnston,  Chairman 

Shades  Valley  High  School 
104  Hermosa  Drive 
Birmin^am 

F.  A.  Peake,  Principal 
Dinnie  May  Mackey,  Chairman 

ARKANSAS 

Camden  Hi^  School 
Camden 

Wyiey  J.  Elliott,  Principal 
Mrs.  Olga  E.  Boles,  Chairman 

Magnolia  High  School 
Magnolia 

Jack  Clemens,  Principal 
Mrs.  Henry  Gladney,  Chairman 

Pine  Bluff  Hi^  School 
10th  and  Laurel  Streets 
Pine  Bluff 

Austin  Glenn,  Principal 
Mrs.  Thelma  Collie,  Chairman 
(formerly  Josephine  Martin) 

ARIZONA 

Rincon  High  School 
422  N.  Arcadia  Blvd. 

Tucson 

Hanley  R.  Slagle,  Principal 
Mrs.  Jean  Christison,  Chairman 


CALIFORNIA 

Carpinteria  High  School 
Carplnteria 

T.T^  J 1 

Marjorie  Holmes,  Chairman 

Cubberley  Senior  High  School 
4000  Middlefield  Road 
Palo  Alto 

Scott  D.  Thomson,  Principal 
Barney  Tanner,  Chairman 

El  Camino  High  School 
4300  El  Camino  Avenue 
Sacramento  21 
A.  D.  Abbott,  Principal 
Mrs.  Iris  Nordberg,  Chairman 

Fremont  High  School 
F.  0.  Box  215 
Sunnyvale 

Ralph  Fc  Kling,  Principal 
Don  Sherlock,  Chairman 

George  Washington  High  School 

600- -32nd  AveiiKie 

San  Francisco  21 

Ruth  N.  Adams,  Principal 

Mrs.  Melanie  C.  Ainsworth,  Chairman 

Hollywood  High  School 
1521  N.  Highland  Avenue 
Hollywood  90028 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Sutcliffe,  Principal 
Mrs.  Jane  M.  Cushman,  Chairman 

Mira-Costa  High  School 

701  S.  Peck  Avenue 

Manhattan  Beach 

Lloyd  W.  Waller,  Principal 

Mrs.  Arabella  Stubbe  Chairman 

Redlands  High  School 
Redlands 

Robert  6.  Campbell,  Principal 
Mrs.  Catherine  C.  Dunn,  Chairman 
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CALIFORNIA  (continued) 

San  Leandro  High  School 
2200  Bancroft 
San  Leandro 

John  C.  Roberts,  Principal 
Mrs.  Janet  Cotter,  Chairman 

COLORADO 


Alameda  High  School 
Lakewood 

Wendall  Wilson,  Principal 
Mrs.  DeFazio,  Chairman 

Arvada  West  High  School 
11325  Allendale  Drive 
Arvada 

Arthur  Ohanian,  Principal 
Harry  Parrat,  Chairman 

Bear  Creek  High  School 
3490  S.  Kipling 
Morrison 

William  A.  Mitchell,  Principal 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Townsend,  Chairman 

East  High  School 
1545  Detroit  Street 
Denver  6 

Robert  P«  Colwell,  Principal 
John  H.  Zumwinkel,  Chairman 

Lakewood  High  School 
Lakewood 

J.  Vernon  Heaston,  Principal 
Charles  McLain,  Chairman 

Wasson  High  School 
2115  Afton  Way 
Colorado  Springs  80909 
W.  H.  Preston,  Principal 
Frances  E.  Wallingford,  Chairman 

CONNECTICUT 


DELAWARE 

Mount  Pleasant  High  School 

Washington  St.  Exit  & Marsh  Rd.  F 

Wilmington  19809  i 

Charles  H.  Bomboy,  Principal  > 

Mrs.  Margaret  P.  Wingo,  Chairman  t 

FLORIDA  j. 

Melbourne  High  School  | 

1050  Bacock  Street 

Melbourne 

B.  Frank  Brown,  Principal  f. 

Barbara  Bixby,  Chairman  ' 

Miami  Edison  Senior  High  School  < 

Miami  ' 

William  Duncan,  Principal 
Mrs.  Frances  Grizzle,  Chairman 

Nova  High  School 
3600  S.  W.  70th  Avenue 
Fort  Lauderdale 
Arthur  B.  Wolfe,  Director 
Richard  C.  Whiting,  Language  Arts 
Coordinator 

Robert  E.  Lee  Senior  High  School 
Jacksonville 

Warren  Rirkham,  Principal 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Vinson,  Chairman 

Stranahan  High  School 
ISOO  Southwest  Fifth  Place 
Fort  Lauderdale  33304 
Kenneth  Haun,  Principal 
Mrs.  Mildred  S.  Miller,  Chairman 

HAWAII 

Punahou  Academy 
Honolulu  96822 
Walter  L.  Curtin,  Principal 
Marjorie  Dunstan,  Chairman 
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Andrew  Wards  High  School 
Melville  Avenue 


Fairfield 


Kenneth  Petersen,  Principal 


Evelyn  M.  Copeland,  Supervisor 


IDAHO 


Idaho  Falls  Senior  High  School 
601  S.  Rc'imas  Avenue 
Idaho  Falls 

Glenn  M.  Manion,  Principal 
Mrs.  Mar  ilia  Ginmett,  Chairman 
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IDAHO  (contirued) 

Pocatello  High  School 
325  N.  Arthur 
PocateJ lo 

C.  H.  T«4H8chtr,  Principal 
Helene  McAlister,  Chairman 

ILLINOIS 

WWW?  It 

2710  E’^st  89th  Street 
Chicago 

Dr,  Lorraine  Sullivan,  Principa:. 
Mrs.  Muriel  Miller,  Chairman 

Danville  High  School 
Fairchild  at  Jackson 
Danville 

E.  D.  Milhon,  Principal 
John  C.  Sanders,  Chairman 

Eisenhower  High  School 
1200  16th  Street 
Decatur 

Murvil  Barnes,  Principal 
Norman  L.  Stewart,  Chairman 

Evanston  Township  High  School 

1600  Dodge  Avenue 

Evanston 

Dr.  L.  S.  Michael,  Principal 
Clarence  W.  Each,  Chairman 

Highland  Park  High  School 
433  Vine  Street 
Highland  Park 
C.  S.  Stunkel,  Principal 
William  W«  Guthrie,  Chairman 

Lakeview  High  School 
1001  Brush  College  Road 
Decatur 

William  W,  Fromm,  Principal 
Virginia  Casey,  Chairman 

The  Mother  McAuley  Liberal  Arts 
High  School 
3737  W»^st  99th  Street 
Chicago  42 

Sr.  Mary  Inviolata,  RSM,  Principal 
Sr.  Mary  Brian,  RSM,  Chairman 


New  Trier  Township  High  School 
Winnetka 

Dr.  William  H.  Cornog,  Principal 
R.  Stanley  Peterson,  Chairman 

Ridgewood  High  School 
7500  W.  Montrose 
Norridge 

Eugene  Howard,  Principal 
Beechatr  Robinson,  Chairman 

St.  Ignatius  High  School 
1076  West  Roosevelt  Road 
Chicago 

Fr.  Donald  0.  Nastold,  SJ,  Principal 
Richard  Bollman,  Chairman 

INDIANA 

Arsenal  Technical  High  School 
1500  E.  Michigan  Street 
Indianapolis  46205 
Howard  L,  Longshore,  Principal 
Irene  Rhodes,  Chairman 

Broad  Ripple  High  School 
1115  Broad  Ripple  Avenue 
Indianapolis  46220 
J.  Fred  Murphy,  Principal 
Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Her in.  Chairman 

Culver  Military  Academy 
Culver 

Ernest  B.  Benson,  Dean 
A.  6.  Hughes,  Chairman 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  High  School 
405  E.  Ewing  Avenue 
South  Bend 

Howard  Crouse,  Principal 
Edith  L.  Steele,  Chairman 

John  Adams  Higii  School 
808  S.  TWyckenham  Drive 
South  Bend 

Russell  Rother^'  '5.,  Principal 
Richard  Shurr  .airman 

Lew  Wallace  €lgh  School 
415  W.  45th  Avenue 
Gary 

D.  T.  Torreson,  Principal 
Evelyn  A.  Parnell,  Chairman 


INDIANA  (continued) 


LOUISIANA 


Penn-Knox  High  School 
Pennville 

Roscoe  Sharp,  Principal 
Tom  Paxton  and  Jim  Mailers,  Co- 
Chairmen 

Sbortridge  High  School 
3401  N.  Meridan  Street 
Indianapolis  k6207 
Robert  J,  Shultz',,  Principal 
Mildred  Foster,  Chairman 

Thomas  Carr  Howe  High  School 
500  Julian  Avenue 
Indianapolis 

Thomas  Stirling,  Principal 
Steward  S.  Craig,  Chairman 

South  Side  High  School 
3500  Calhoun 
Fort  Wayne 

J.  E.  Welcker,  Principal 
Ronald  L.  Gersmehl,  Chairman 

IOWA 

Burlington  High  School 
University  Place 
Leroy  Pease,  Principal 
Mrs.  Anna  Mae  Lowther,  Chairman 

Central  High  School 
1212  Nebraska  Street 
Sioux  City  51105 
Harold  Stevens,  Principal 
Ruth  Tarvin,  Chairman 

Ottumwa  High  School 
College  and  Second  Streets 
Ottumwa 

Lewis  Eo  Dye,  Principal 
Jc  J.  Anderson,  Chairman 

KANSAS 

Pittsburg  Senior  High  School 
1310  N.  Broadway 
Pittsburg 

John  L.  England,  Principal 
Charles  Yoos,  Director  of  Secondary 
Education 


Benjamin  Franklin  Senior  High  School 
719  3.  Carrollton  Avenue 
New  Orleans  18 

Estelle  Barkemeyer,  Principal 
Harry  C«  Phelps..  Jr.,  Chairman 

Bolton  High  School 
Alexandria 

W,  Ev.  Pate,  Principal 
Mrs.  Ineg  Parker,  Chairman 

MAINS 

Deering  High  School 
Stevens  Avenue 
Po:**tland 

Carluton  L.  Wlggin,  Principal 
Frances  Hueston,  Chairman 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute 
North  Avenue  and  Calvert  Street 
Baltimore  21202 
Claude  Barker t.  Principal 
Harold  P.  Resh,  Chairman 

Bel  Air  Senior  High  School 

Helghe  Avenue 

Baltimore 

William  B.  Jones,  Principal 
Mrs.  Frances  T.  Long,  Chairman 

Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School 
Bethesda  14 

James  B.  Williams,  Principal 
Margaret  M.  Casey,  Chairman 

Ca tons vi lie  Senior  High  School 
Bloomsbury  Avenue  & Rolling  Road 
Baltimore  21228 

Harvey  Kreusburg,  Jr,,  Principal 
Howard  B.  Goodrich,  Chairman 

Montgomery  Bleir  High  School 
Wayne  Avenue  and  Dale  Drive 
Silver  Spring  20907 
Richard  E.  Wagner,  Principal 
Richard  T.  Ploll,  Chairman 


MAF.YLAND  (continued 

Walter  Johnson  High  School 
10311  Old  Georgetown  Road 
Rockville 

Earl  P.  Schubert,  Principal 
Margaret  Kauffiosan,  Chairman 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Brookline  High  School 
115  Greenough  Street 
Brookline  46 

B.  H.  Holland,  Principal 
Trask  H.  Wilkinson,  Chairman 

Malden  High  School 
77  Salem  Street 
Malden 

F.  Champ lin  Webster,  Principal 
Walter  C,  Ryan,  Chairman 

Newton  High  School 
Walnut  Street 
Newtonville 

Richard  W«  Mechem,  Principal 
Mary  Irene  Lanigan,  Chairman 

Phillips  Academy 
Andover 

John  M.  Kemper,  Principal 
William  H.  Brown,  Chairman 

Pittsfield  High  School 
East  Street 
Pittsfield 

Harold  E.  Hennessy,  Principal 
Rosemary  T.  Haylon,  Chairman 

St.  Mary’s  Girls*  High  School 

55  Tremont  Street 

Lynn 

Sr.  Joseph  Catherine,  SND, 
Principal 

Sr.  Marie  Rose  Julie,  SND, 
Chairman 

MIC!?iIgAM 

Arm  Arbor  High  School 
601  W.  Stadiwn  Blvd. 

Ann  Arbor  11 

Nicholas  Schreiber,  Principal 
Lucille  Lundgren,  Chairman 


Blocmifield  Hills  High  School 
Bloomfield  Hills 
Richard  J,  Spiess,  Principal 
Cramer  Percival,  Chairman 

Dearborn  High  School 
19501  W.  Outer  Drive 
Dearborn 

Robert  W,  Young,  Principal 
Mary  Joan  Woods,  Chairman 

Denby  Hi^  School 
12800  Kelly  Road 
Detroit 

Irvin  Wolf,  Principal 
Anne  Marie  I«alrd,  Chairman 

Southfield  High  School 
24675  Lahser  Road 
Southfield 

R.  E.  Hall,  Principal 
James  Shippee,  Chairman 

Thomas  M.  Cooley  High  School 

15055  Hubbell 

Detroit  48227 

Ben  S.  Chlnltz,  Principal 

Charles  E.  Hohner,  Chairman 

MliNNESOIA 

North  High  School 
Fremont  and  17th  Avenue  N. 
Minneapolis  11 

Chester  M.  Johnson,  Principal 
Seymour  Yesner,  Chairman 

Roosevelt  High  School 
4029--28th  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis 

John  C.  Wells,  Principal 
Edna  D.  Sanders,  Chairman 

University  High  School 
University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis  55455 
Robert  Anderson,  Principal 
Rodger  L.  Kemp,  Chairman 

MISSISSIPPI 

Greenville  High  School 
Greenville 

J.  T.  Hall,  Principal 

Mrs.  Nell  H.  Thomas,  Chairman 
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MlliSISSlPPI  (contimsed) 

Herldiait  High  School 
Meridian 

Charles  A.  Armstrong,  Principal 
Mrs.  Winifred  Farrar,  Chairman 

MISSOURI 

Central  High  School 
3616  N*  Garrison  Avenue 
St<.  Louis 

A.  C.  Phillips,  Principal 
William  Katz,  Chairman 

Clayton  High  School 
1 Mark  Twain  Circle 
Clayton  5 

Nathaniel  Ober,  Principal 
Clara  White,  Chairman 

McCluer  High  School 
1896  S.  Florissant  Road 
Florissant 

Dr,  Merlin  Ludwig,  Principal 
Thomas  6.  Moore,  Chairman 

McKinley  High  School 
2156  Bussell  Blvd. 

St.  Louis  63104 

Dr.  Mildred  Hiller,  Principal 

Mr.  Perrine,  Chairman 

Normandy  Senior  High  School 
6701  Easton 
St.  Louis 

C.  E.  Potter,  Principal 
Helen  Shipman,  Chairman 

St.  Louis  Country  Day  School 

425  N.  War  son  Road 

St.  Louis  63124 

David  M.  Pynchon,  Principal 

Daniel  Durgin,  Chairman 

MONTANA 

Billings  Senior  High  School 
425  Grand  Avenue 
Billings 

C.  E.  Borberg,  Principal 
Charles  Nesbit,  Chairman 


NEBRASKA 

Central  High  School 
124  N.  20th  Street 
Omaha  68102 

J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Principal 
Josephine  Frisbie,  Chairman 

Hastings  High  School 
1100  W.  14th 
Hastings 

Thcxaas  Keating,  Principal 
Darrel  Lloyd,  Chairman 

Holy  Name  High  School 
2909  Fontenelle  Blvd« 

Omaha  68104 

Rev,  Mother  M.  Eleanor,  OSM, 
Principal 

Sr,  Mary  Adolorata,  OSM,  Chairman 
NEVADA 

Pahranaget  Valley  High  School 
Alamo 

David  Anderson,  Principal 
Robert  Hansen,  Chairman 

Reno  High  School 

Booth  Street  and  Foster  Drive 

Reno 

David  W,  Finch,  Principal 
Mrs,  Mabel  Brown,  Chairman 

Virgin  Valley  High  School 
Mesquite 

Blaine  W.  Allen,  Principal 
Lynn  P.  Dunn,  Chairman 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Central  High  School 
Beech  Street 
Manchester 

Harold  B.  Snyder,  Principal 
William  T.  Dennehy,  Chaliman 

Nashua  High  School 
Elm  Street 
Nashua 

Patrick  J,  Morley,  Principal 
Anne  M.  McWeeney,  Chairman 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (continued) 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
Exeter 

Richard  W.  Day,  Principal 
Richard  F.  Neibling,  Ghaiman 


St,  Paul’s  School 
Concord 

Rev.  Matthew  M.  Warren,  Rector 
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Christopher  Columbus  High  School 

925  As tor  Avenue 

The  Bronx  10469 

Edward  R.  Kolevson,  Principal 

T.  Eisman,  Chairman 


Fordham  Preparatory  School 

East  Fordham  Road  & Third  Avenue 

Bronx 

Rev.  Eugene  J.  O’Brien,  SJ,  Principal 
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NEW  JERSEY 

Miss  Fine’s  School 
Princeton 

Shirley  Davie,  Headmistress 
Mrs.  Anne  B.  Shepherd,  Chairman 

Tenafly  High  School 
Tenafly 

E.  H,  Van  Vliet,  Principal 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bream,  Chairman 

NEW  MEXICO 

Sandia  High  School 

7801  Candelaria  Road  N.  E. 

Albuquerque 

Leroy  Brannon,  Principal 
Mrs.  Nora  B,  Nunnally,  Chairman 

NEW  YORK 

Amherst  Central  High  School 
4301  Main  Street 
Snyder  26 

John  Scheller,  Principal 
Richard  McLaughlin,  Chairman 

Bayside  High  School 
32  Avenue  and  208th  Street 
Bayside,  Queens  11361 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Waldeyer,  Principal 
Nathan  Mazer,  Chairman 

Canisius  High  School 
1180  Delaware  Avenue 
Buffalo 

Rev.  L.  D.  Mounteer,  SJ,  Principal 
Rev,  Albert  T.  Bartlet,  SJ,  Chairman 


Manhasset  High  School 
Manhasset,  Long  Island  11030 
Warren  McGregor,  Principal 
Travis  E.  Harris,  Chairman 

Notre  Dame  High  School 
150  Corlaer  Avenue 
Schenectady  12304 

Mother  St.  Vivienne,  SCND,  Principal 
Mother  St.  Hannah,  CND,  Chairman 

Sleepy  Hollow  High  School 
210  N.  Broadway  Street 
North  Tarrytowa 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Richardson,  Principal 
George  Gilmore,  Chairman 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Claremont  Central  High  School 
Third  Avenue  N.  E. 

Hickory 

W.  D.  Cottrell,  Principal 
Mrs.  Genella  Allison,  Chairman 

Fike  Senior  High  School 
Wilson 

W.  Willard  Woodard ,’^i.  incipaL, 

Doris  Thorne,  Chairman 

OHIO 

DeVilbiss  High  School 
3301  Upton  Avenue 
Toledo 

Irvin  Conrad,  Principal 
Ruth  Smith,  Chairman 
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Fairmont  High  School 
3301  Shroyer  Road 
Kettering  45429 
Alfred  Bolender,  Principal 
Mrs.  Ri.i.th  J.  Evans,  Chairman 

John  Marshall  High  School 
3952  West  140th  Stret^t 
Cleveland 

Lee  B.  Bauer,  Principal 
John  Lincks,  Chairman 

Tohn  R.  Buchtel  High  School 
1040  Copley  Road 
Akron  44320 

Oscar  L.  Schneyer,  Principal 
lAargaret  L.  Oechsner,  Chairman 

Shaker  He^jhts  High  School 
Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland  44120 
Russell  H.  Rupp,  Principal 
George  G.  Starr,  Chairman 

Talawanda  High  School 
Oxford  45056 

Alton  Rudolph,  Principal 
BJrs,  Berniece  Shrader',  Chairman 

Upper  Arlington  High  School 
1650  Ridgeview  Road 
Columbus  43221 
Joseph  A,  Dorff , Principal 
Charles  G.  Will,  Chaiman 

OKLAHOMA 

Capitol  Hill  High  School 
500  S.  W.  36th 
Oklahoma  City 

Clarence  B.  Breithaupt,  Principal 
Marguerite  Danford,  Chairman 

Central  High  Scho:  1 
212  E.  Sixth  Street 
Tulsa 

Carl  L.  McCafferty,  Pr^.ncipal 
Mrs.  Louise  B.  Davidson,  Chairman 


OREGON 

Jefferson  High  School 
6210  N.  Kerby  Avenue 
Portland 

Roy  0.  Malo,  Principal 
William  See,  Chairman 

PENNSYLVANIA 
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Abington  19001 

Dr.  W.  Eugene  Stull,  Principal 
Edward  R.  Seltzer,  Chairman 

Eastern  High  School 

R.  D.  #1 

Wrightsville 

Carl  M.  Payne,  Principal 

Harvey  E.  Smith,  Chairman 

Germantown  Friends  School 
31  West  Coulter  Street 
Philadelphia  19144 
Henry  Scattergood,  Principal 
Richard  H.  Tyre,  Chairman 

Mount  Lebanon  High  School 
Cochron  Road 
Pittsburgh 

Nelson  Mi?j.ls,  Principal 
Janice  Mel linger.  Chairman 

Olney  High  School 

Front  Street  & Duncannon  Avenue 

Philadelphia 

Marcon  L«  Stewart,  Principal 
Mildred  E.  Osier,  Chairman 

Penn  Hills  High  School 
12200  Garland  Drive 
Pittsburgh  15235 
Joseph  Wherry,  Principal 
Mr.  McLeister,  Chairman 

Schenley  High  School 

Bigelow  Blvd.  & Center  Avenue 

Pittsburgh 

F.  Gardner  Gillen,  Principal 
Harry  0.  Ellison,  Chairman 

Upper  Merion  High  School 

Crossfield  Road 

King  of  Prussia 

R.  R.  Strine,  Principal 

Mrs.  Marie  Wolf ski 11,  Chairman 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Dreher  High  School 
700  Adger  Road 
Columbia 

Arlie  W,  Whittinghill,  Principal 
Patti  Parker,  Chairman 

Greenville  Senior  High  School 
Greenville 

Donald  Linn,  Principal 
Myrtle  Tanner,  Chairman 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Rapid  City  High  School 
809  South  Street 
Rapid  City 

Donald  Varcoe,  Principal 
Mrs.  Verna  Delmer,  Chairman 

TENNESSEE 

Central  Hi^  School 
306  S.  Bellevue 
Memphis 

R.  E.  King,  Principal 

Mrs.  Louise  A.  Rauscher,  Chairman 

Chattanooga  High  School 
865  East  Third  Street 
Chattanooga 

Creed  F.  Bates,  Principal 
Arminda  Smallwood,  Chairman 

TEXAS 

Austin  High  School 
3300  Men^his  Avenue 
El  Paso 

Charles  H.  Harris,  Principal 
Mrs,  Margaret  0.  Briggs,  Chairman 

Bellaire  Senior  High  School 
5100  Maple 
Bellaire  101 

Harlan  Andrews,  Principal 
Mrs.  Shirley  W.  Wiley,  Chairman 

Douglas  MacArthur  High  School 
2923  Bitters  Road 
San  Antonio  78217 
Ben  H.  Harris,  Principal 
Mrs.  Betty  Porter,  Chairman 


Robert  E.  Lee  High  School 

P.  0.  Box  30 

Baytown 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Armstrong,  Principal 
Jane  Mitcham,  Chairman 

Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 

2200  Stadium  Road 

Port  Arthur 

Clyde  Gott,  Principal 

Mrs.  Isabella  Bjerring^  Chairman 

Woodrow  Wilson  High  School 
100  S.  Glascow  Drive 
Dallas 

Paul  Harris,  Principal 
M.  Dell  Webb,  Chairman 

UTAH 

Bryce  Valley  Hi^  School 
Tropic  84776 

Kerry  D.  Nelson,  Principal 
Mrs.  Marian  Shakespear,  Chairman 

East  High  School 

840  South  13th  East  Street 

Salt  Lake  City 

Joseph  W.  Richards,  Principal 
Catherine  A.  Collins,  Chairman 

Olympus  High  School 

4055  Sof!th  23rd  East 

Salt  Lake  City 

Harold  W.  Handley,  Principal 

Diane  Hansen,  Chairman 

VERMONT 

Springfield  Senior  High  School 
Springfield  05156 
Armand  A.  Guarino,  Principal 
John  W.  Ragle,  Director  of  the 
Humanities  Project 

VIRGINIA 

Granby  High  School 
7101  Granby  Street 
Norfolk  23505 

Donald  G.  Griffin,  Principal 
Mary  Knight,  Chairman 


VIBfilNIA  (continued) 

Washington  Lee  High  School 
1300  W.  Quincy 
Arlington  22201 
0.  U.  Johansen,  Principal 
Dorothy  A.  Nelson,  Chairman 

WASHINGTON 

Belle'«Me  High  School 
601— 108th  SE 
Bellevue 

H.  H.  Heidenrelch,  Principal 
Ruth  S.  Gibson,  Caiman 

John  R.  Rogers  Higii  School 
1622  Wellesley  Avenue 
Spokane  99207 

Paul  C.  MacGovn,  Principal 
Elizabeth  Herbert,  Chairman 

Sammamish  High  School 
100— 140th  Avenue  SE 
Bellevue  98004 
Fred  E.  Knoell,  Principal 
Walter  Hopkins.  Chairman 

Stadium  High  School 
111  N.  E Street 
Tacoma 

Albert  Hayes,  Principal 
Richard  Lewis,  Chairman 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Stonewall  Jackson  High  School 
ashlngton  & Park  Street 
Charleston 

6.  E.  Steadman,  Principal 
Stuart  P.  Armstrong,  Chairman 

WISCONSIN 


Oshkosh  Higli  School 
373  N.  Eagle  Street 
Oshkosh  54901 
Carl  Traegisr,  Principal 
Gladys  Veidemaals,  Chairman 

West  High  School 
Green  Bay 

G«  E,  Danplalse,  Principal 
Mrs.  Isabelle  Bacon,,  Chairman 

WTOFi'G 

Natroia  County  High  School 

CmsU'isr 

Wliliam  .t;ieese.  Principal 
Frances  F^Jris,  Chairman 


Appleton  High  School 
Appleton 

Herbert  H.  Helble,  )?rlnclpal 
Mrs.  Jack  Burroughs,  Chairman 

East  High  School 
Green  Bay 

0.  R.  McMasters,  Principal 
William  E.  Otto,  Chairman 
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APPENDIX  B 


INSTRUMENTS  DEVELOPED  FOR  USE  IN  THE  STUDY 


1.  High  School  Characteristics 


2.  Student  Questionnaire  A 


3.  Principal's  Questionnaire 

4.  Department  Head  Questionnaire 


5.  Request  for  Visiting  Class 


6.  Interview  Schedule  for  Principal 

7.  English  Department  Head  Interview 


8.  Concept  Check  List  for  Department  Head  and 
Student  Interviews 


9.  Interview  Schedule  for  Selected  Teacher 


10.  Interview  Schedule  for  Counselor 


11.  Counselor's  Check  List  of  School  and  Community 
Characteristics 


12.  Librarian's  Questionnaire 


13.  Book  List 


14.  Interview  Schedule  for  Advanced  Students 


15.  Questionnaire  for  Advanced  Students 


16.  Interview  Schedule  for  Terminal  Class 


17.  Questionnaire  for  Terminal  Students 


18.  Group  Interview  with  English  Department 


19.  Issues  in  Teaching  English 


20. 

21. 

22. 


Student  Writing  Check  List 


Questionnaire  for  Individual  English  Teacher 
Reading  Questionnaire 
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23.  Classroom  Observation  Card  572 

24.  Summary  of  Classroom  Visitation  573 

25.  Summary  of  Reaction  to  School  577 

26.  Questionnaire:  Final  Examinations  578 


Instrument  No.  1 


(HSC)  high  school  CHmCTERISTICS 

Principal  High  School  _ 

Address 


I.  Please  check 

Public  

Independent 

Parochial 


the  following  items  that  describe  your  school: 

Comprehensive  High  School  Three-year  High  School 

Technical  High  School  Four-year  High  School 

bpeciai  (please  indicate)  Six-year  High  School  ^ 

- Other  (please  indicate) 


2«  What  was  the  size  of  your  last  year’s  graduating  class?  graduates 

3®  What  proportion  of  last  year’s  graduating  class  enrolled  in  four-year 
colleges?  % 

4.  What  are  the  salaries  paid  by  your  school  to  fully-qualified  English 

teachers?  $ year,  minimum  $ year,  maximum 

5.  What  is  the  average  cost  per  pupil  of  educating  a boy  cr  girl  in  your 

school  in  grades  10-12?  $ per  year. 

6.  On  the  basis  of  the  following  scale  of  occupations,  will  you  indicate  an 
approximate  profile  of  your  students’  families? 


Professional  and  managerial  occupations  % 

Highly  skilled  occupations 

Semi-skilled  occupations,  including  minor  ’'white  collar"  % 

occupations  — 

Rural  or  agricultural  occupations  % 

Unskilled  or  slightly  skilled  occupations  (manual  occupations,  % 
unskilled  domestics,  waitresses,  etc.)  — — 


7.  Pupils  attending  your  school  come  from  areas  that  are  best  described  as 
primarily:  (please  rank  by  number,  i.e.,  1 for  largest  proportion; 

2 for  next  largest)  ^ 


a.  Urban  residen**ial 

b.  Urban  industrial 

c.  Urban  commercial 

d.  Suburban  residential 


e.  Suburban  industrial  _ 

f.  Suburban  commercial  __ 

g.  Scattered  over  entire 
city  (larger  than 
5,000) 


h.  Small  town 
(under  5,000)  __ 

i.  Rural-Farm  __ 

j.  Other  ^ 

(please  specify 


PUSASE  RETURN  TO:  National  Study  of  High  School  English  Programs 

123  English  Building 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 
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Instrument  No.  2 


STUDENT  QUESTIONK/lIItE  A 


N.B.  In  order  to  make  this  study  as  worthwhile  as  possible,  it  is  necessary 
that  you  express  your  reactions  as  they  really  are  and  not  as  you  think  we 
want  them  to  be.  Do  not  feel  humiliated  to  put  down  something  that  you  might 
think  unscholar ly  or  unsophisticated.  Again,  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
with  which  you  answer  eac’^  question  will  be  extremely  important  in  deter- 
mining the  ultimate  value  of  the  ouestiounair®;  If  you  think  ary  answer 
nvseds  explanation  or  qualification  where  no  room  is  given,  use  the  margin 
for  your  comment. 


1.  High  School  graduated  from: 


City 


State 


2= 

3. 


High  school's  grade  range:  7-12  9-12 

Were  all  your  higdi  school  years  spent  there? 


10-12 


If  not,  what  other  high  school (s)  did  you  attend  and  for  what  years? 


4.  Number  of  years  of  English  required  in  your  hi^  school: 


List  the  electives  that  you  also  took  in  English: 
(required  courses  not  included) 


5.  Are  you  now  enrolled  in  a college? 


If  so,  where? 
What  year? 
Major  field? 


6.  Indicate  the  category  that  best  describes  the  type  of  English  class  you 
were  in  while  in  high  school: 


College  preparatory 
General  (unselected) 
Honors  course 


Special  English  class  for 
gifted  students 
Othir  (please  specify) 


Besides  the  NOTE  Achievement  Award,  what  other  academic  honors  did  you 
receive  while  in  high  school? 


8. 


Do  you  feel  that  any  teacher(s)  you  had  was  especially  helpful  in  making 
ym  effective  in  English?  ____ 
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If  so,  which? 

What  subject  did  he  (they)  teach? 
Why  was  he  helpful?  


9,  List  any  reading  selection(s),  fiction  or  non-fiction,  that  you  read 
while  i«  high  school  that  was  personally  significant,  (article,  play, 
poem,  essay,  novel,  etc.) 


Coament  briefly  on  the  reason(s)  for  its  (their)  significance. 


10.  As  best  you  can  remember,  how  many  books  (required  and  non- required) 
per  month  did  you  read  during  your  high  school  years?  ~ 

Did  you  read  any  magazines  regularly? 

If  so,  which  ones?  


11.  In  grammar  school,  high  school,  or  college  was  there  any  especially 
memorable  experience  (a  period,  course,  distinction,  phase  in  English) 
that  significantly  helped  promote  an  interest  in  English  or  the  English 
language?  (please  specify) 


What  helped  promote  a disinterest  in  English  or  the  English  language: 
(please  specify)  


12.  What  phase  (s)  of  English  was  emphasized  too  much  in  your  high  school 
English  courses?  (composition,  grammar,  reading,  literature,  speech, 
etc.)  


^That  phase (s)  received  too  little  emphasis? 


What  phase (s)  received  just  enough  emphasis? 


13.  Was  there  anything  outside  of  courses  directly  related  to  writing  that 
helped  you  significantly  in  your  writing?  (foreign  language,  summer 
institutes,  outside  clubs,  logic,  tutoring,  etc.) 


u 
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List  the  axtra«curricular  activities  connected  in  any  way  with  English 
in  which  you  participated  whil|  ^n  high  school,  (school  paper, 
literary  club,  drama  club,  etc.)  


Which  do  you  think  was  most  valuable? 

Why?  ^ 

A O 1^0 Cl  ^ o on  a ^ ^ ^ m a .1  ^ ^ .1  J ^ 
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class  and  outside? 


Briefly  characterize  the  type  of  grading  your  themes  most  often 
received,  (i.e..  Were  they  simply  given  a letter  grade  with  few 
marginal  comments?  Were  they  graded  simply  on  grammatical  accuracy? 
Was  theme  content  also  graded?)  


How  would  you  rate  your  high  school  preparation  in  English  in  compari- 
son to  that  of  students  you  have  known  from  other  high  schovols? 

above  average  average  below  average 

How  would  you  rate  your  high  school  preparation  for  your  first  English 
composition  course  in  college? 

above  average  __  Average  below  average 

Do  you  think  you  would  have  become  just  about  as  good  a writer  as  you 
are  now  without  your  particular  high  school  training?  ___ 

Comment: 


In  regard  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  your  high  school,  rate  the 
following  categories  numerically,  indicating  the  emphasis  they  received 
in  your  high  school,  (i.e.,  1 for  most  emphasis,  2 for  the  next,  etc. 
Mark  x for  those  which  do  not  apply.) 

outside  social  clubs 
general  indifference  to 
school  activities  in  any 
way 

Did  you  read  a great  deal  on  your  own  before  high  school?  _____ 

How  would  you  rate  the  attitude  in  your  hone  toward  reading? 

favorable  indifferent  unfavorable 

Which  library  did  you  use  most  often  while  in  high  school? 
public  high  school  personal 


school  supported  organizations 
athletics 

scholastic  activity 


V*  it 


24.  Number  the  following  in  order  of  importance  insofar  as  you  used  each 
as  a criterion  for  selecting  books  for  your  reeding,  (i.e.,  1 for 
most  inqportant,  2 for  the  next,  etc.  Mark  x for  those  which  do  not 
apply*) 

recommendation  of  teacher 
reccmsiendation  of  fellow  students 
book  lists  provided  by  school,  teachers 
browsing  in  the  library 
recommendation  of  parents 
recommendation  of  public  librarian 
recommendation  of  high  school  librarian 
other  (please  specify) 

25.  As  best  you  can,  describe  the  content  and  structure  of  the  English 
courses  of  each  of  your  last  three  years  in  high  school. 

10th  grade: 


11th  grade: 


12th  grade: 


Which  year  of  English  did  you  find  most  valuable? 
why? 


What  else  has  happened  to  you  that  you  feel  might  be  significant  to  us 
in  establishing  the  reason  for  your  outstanding  achievement  in  English? 
Feel  free  to  comment  at  length,  (please  use  back  of  this  page  if  more 
room  is  needed) 


- ■ Present  address : 

Signature 


Please  return  to:  123  English  Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 


Ins trument  No.  3 
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PRINCIPAL'S  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name  of  School: 


Principal 


Note:  It  might  be  that  some  of  the  following  questions,  as  stated,  are  not 

altogether  appropriate  to  your  school.  If  there  is  additional 
related  information  that  is  significant  because  of  the  unique 
qualities  of  your  situation,  please  add  notes  as  necessary. 

1.  To  which  accrediting  organizations  does  your  school  belong,  i.e.,  state, 

area,  etc.?  (please  specify)  

2.  What  are  the  school  requirements  for  graduation  in  terms  of  the  number 

of  units  or  year  courses?  - 


State  requirements? 


3.  What  are  the  requirements  for  admission  to  your  high  school? 


6. 

7. 

8. 


What  educational  qualifications  must  teachers  have  to  teach  in  your 
school? 

College  graduation  _ Five  years  of  College  

Credit  hours  in  major  field  Credit  hours  in  education  

Other  qualifications  (please  indicate)  . 


What  is  the  average  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  of  your 
staff? 

How  many  classroom  teachers  are  on  your  staff? 


What  is  the  total  student  population  of  your  school? 


How  many  new  teachers  were  hired  as  replacements  this  year? 

Last  year? 


9.  How  long  are  class  periods?  

periods  per  day?  How  many  school  days  per  year? 


minutes.  Number  of  instructional 

days . 


10.  How  many  of  your  teachers  have  fewer  than  three  years  of  experience? 

11.  What  was  the  size  of  last  year's  tenth  grade  class  (63-64)?  

How  many  girls  in  last  year's  graduating  class  (63-64)? Boys?^ 

What  was  the  size  of  the  previous  year's  graduating  class  (62-63)? 


12.  What  proportion  of  your  students  take  at  least  one  foreign  language? 
On  an  average,  how  many  years  of  foreign  language  do  these  students 
take? 


What  languages  are  offered? 


% 


" i\ 


. V\-  ■ ... 


O' 


As  a matter  of  policy  or  practice,  how  much  homework  is  assigned  per  day 
at  the  following  grade  levels:  10th hours  11th hours  12th hours 

Does  your  school  provide  for  special  groupings  of  academic  classes? 

If  so,  what  is  the  principal  basis  used  to  assign  pupils  to  special 
classes?  (e.g.,  achievement  or  aptitude  tests,  school  marks,  judgment  of 
teachers,  department  uead  or  guidance  counselor,  choice  of  student, 
choice  of  parent) 

(please  be  specific) — — — — 

Does  your  school  provide  for  acceleration  of  very  able  students? 

If  so,  how  is  such  acceleration  provided:  


To  what  extent  is  your  school  used  to  train  teachers? 


In  what  way(s)  does  the  principal  supervise  instruction  in  subject 
areas? 


Please  identify  the  characcori^ties  of  your  school  that  contribute 
most  to  its  successful  English  program  and  rank  in  their  order  of 
importance. 


Describe  briefly  any  experimental  programs  or  innovations  in  teaching 
techniques  that  your  school  hao  uoed  during  the  last  three  years  in 
academic  areas. 
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Instrument  No,  4 

(48Q1)  DEPARTMENT  HEAD  QUESTIONNAIRE 

School  English  Department 

Address  Chairman 


Note:  Whereas  most  of  th^  questions  on  this  questionnaire  call  for  rather 
precise  quantitative  answers,  others  are  designed  to  sound  out  the 
objectives  and  practices  in  the  teaching  of  English  that  you  and 
your  t^'^chers  consider  most  Important  and  effective.  Now  some  of 
these  "objective”  questions  may  seem  to  be  over- lagging  or  equivocal. 
For  example,  in  question  #36,  dealing  with  the  aims  of  teach?.ng 
reading,  nearly  all  of  the  responses  may  appear  to  be  worthy  objec- 
tives. But  our  desire  is  that  you  rank  them  in  the  order  of  emphasis 
or  importance  corresponding  to  the  actual  practice  in  your  depart- 
ment. In  this  way  we  may  finally  compare  those  established  and 
traditional  objectives  which  may  have  no  real  bearing  on  the 
effective  teaching  of  English  with  those  which  actually  do  have 
pragmatic  value  indicated  by  their  continual  use  in  schools  with  good 
English  programs.  Thus,  you  can  see  that  it  is  important  that  all 
of  the  questions  be  answered  realistically. 

1.  How  many  years  of  English  are  required  by  the  high  school  for  gradua- 
tion? 

2.  Can  some  of  the  graduation  requirements  in  English  be  satisfied  by 

completion  of  specialized  electives  in  English  Yes  No 

If  CD,  how  many  semesters?  Which  electives?  


3«  Please  indicate  the  number  of  semesters  of  each  of  the  following  '^ourses 
which  you  offer. 

One  Two  Three  Four  More  than 

Sem«  Sems.  Sems.  Sems.  Four  Sems. 


English  9 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

English  10 

( 

) 

< 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

English  11 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

English  12 

( 

) 

( 

\ 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Speech 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Drama 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Debate 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Journalism 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Creative  writing 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Remedial  reading 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Speed  reading 

K 

) 

( 

) 

( 

\ 

> 

( 

) 

Remedial  writing 

t 

\ 

\ 

/ 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Developmental  reading 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Business  English 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Other:  (please  specify) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 


I 


i 


I 


“%r 


"ERiCV 

■OilWM6»<)wi 


4. 


5. 


Is  there  a specific  cocrse  of  study  (printed)  for  each  year  of  English? 

Yes  No 


Please  check  any  of  che  following  techniques  being  used  in  teaching 
English  in  your  school. 


a)  lay  readers 

b)  team  teaching 

c)  large  group  instruction 

d)  small  group  instruction 


^ \ J 1 j 

c / p JL ugju eoueu 


f)  teaching  machine 

g)  ungraded  classes 


h)  advanced  placement  classes 

i)  special  classes  in  remedial  reading 

j)  English  classes  for  gifted  students 
1:)  English  classes  for  slow  students 

l)  d^mionscxation  teaching 

m)  inter school  visitation 

n)  Other  (please  specify) 


Comnent : 


6,  Mark  the  approximate  percentage  of  time  most  often  allocated  to  the 
teaching  of  each  of  the  following  phases  in  English  during  each  of  th. 
last  three  years. 


1 


Literature 

Oral  Composition  (Speech) 

Written  Composition 
Language 

Grammar  and  usage 
Vocabulary  development 
History 

Reading  (as  a skill) 

Other  Skills 

Reference  skills 
Spelling 

Punctuation,  capitalization,  etc. 
Outlining 

Other  (please  specify) 


1 1 *,1- 
xjLcn 


i.^ 


% 

7o 


% 


% 


% 

% 

% 


7o 

7o 

7o 

7o 


7o 


7o 

7o 


7o 

7o 

7o 


7o 

7o 

7o 

7o 

7o 


/o 

7 

7o 


7o 

7o 

7o 

7o 


7o 


7o 


7.  Please  estimate  the  approximate  number  of  words  written  for  English  class 
each  weak  in  each  of  the  th’*ee  years. 


lOth 


words 


11th 


words 


12th 


words 


8.  Which  of  the  following  community  facilities  are  readily  available  to  the 
students  in  your  school?  (X  for  available,  XX  for  available  and  used 
extensively,) 


( ) Public  Library 

( ) Art  Musetan 

( ) Opera 

( ) Concerts 


( ) Legitimate  Professionrl  Stage 

( ) Community  Theatre 

( ) Other  (please  specify) 


9.  How  many  student  plays  were  performed  last  year?  (excluding  general 
assemblies)  


List  the  last  three  full-length  student  dramatic  productions. 


<» 


(W  ■'  C ' , 


23^ 


I 
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10.  Does  jOUT  school  sponsor  an  extra-curricular  drama  club? 

Yes  No 


11.  Ho^  does  the  school  recognize  tne  outstanding  achie'rements  of  students 
in  English?  


12.  In  the  last  five  years,  how  many  of  your  students  (i.e,,  in  the  depart- 
ment) have  you  recommended  for  NOTE  Achievement  Awards? 

13.  Is  the  tec^^hing  of  English  formally  combined  with  any  other  curriculum? 

(e.g.,  history)  ...ich  curriculum*^  At  what  grade 

leve  Is?  


14.  Please  estimate  the  approximate  percentage  of  your  working  time  spent  on 
each  of  the  following  activities: 

Teaching  classes  % Meeting  with  parents  % 

Planning  lessons,  grading  papers  % Visiting  classes  % 

Conferring  with  administrators  % Arranging  meetings  % 

Conferring  with  teachers  % Other  (please  specify)  % 


How  many  released  periods  are  you  given  to  perform  the  non- teaching 
activities?  


How  much  additional  pay  do  you  get  as  department  chairman? 

$ per  year. 

How  is  chairman  chosen?  

For  what  period  of  time?  

15.  In  regard  to  your  basic  responsibilities  as  English  department  chairman, 
please  rank  the  following  numerically  according  to  their  importance  in 
your  school.  (Rank  all  that  apply  to  your  situation  as  1 for  most 
important,  etc.) 

To  establish  or  revise  curriculum. 

To  aid  the  principal  in  selecting  new  teachers. 

To  work  with  heads  of  departments  in  other  subjects  to  coordinate 

instructional  procedures. 

To  help  service  the  department,  i.e.,  in  supplying  and  coordinating 

Instructional  aids,  texts  and  materials. 

To  help  new  teachers. 

To  evaluate  and  make  written  reports  on  the  effectiveness  of  teachers. 
To  help  the  principal  with  administrative  details. 

Othef  (please  specify)  . . 

16.  Please  indicate  the  degrees  you  hold,  the  length  and  type  of  teaching 
and  administrative  experience  you  have  had,  and  any  writing  you  have  done 
for  publication. 

Degrees:  


Experience : 


Publications: 


How  many  English  classes  are  now  in  process  with  the  following 
enrollments : 


How  many  part-time  English  teachers?  ______ 

How  many  English  teachers  with  a doctorate? 
with  a Master's  degree  plus  extra  hours?  — — 

with  a Master's  degree  onlyl 
with  an  undergraduate  major  in  English? 

with  an  undergraduate  minor  only  in  English?  ZZZ” 

with  neither  an  undergraduate  major  nor  minor  in  English?  ” 

What  is  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  English  teacher  in  your 
school? 

What  is  the  average  number  of  classes  assigned  each  full  time  English 


Are  teachers  assigned  a study  hall  in  addition  to  regular  classes? 


Please  indicate  which  of  the  following  responsibilities  (if  any)  are 
assigned  to  English  teachers.  After  each  activity  list  the  number  of 
English  teachers  assigned  each  as  an  out-of-class  responsibility,  (If 
activities  are  conducted  during  a regular  class  hour,  write  only  ”0", 
If  they  are  conducted  ao  an  extra  pay  assignmenti  write  only 

yearbook  _____________  student  council  _____________ 

newspaper  corridor  duty 


On  which  of  the  following  methods  do  you  rely  to  provide  prc^iolr,^ 
of  providing  for  the  continuing  education  of  English  tiacherso 
three  most  frequently  employed  in  order  of  iise;  rank  three  in  <-'4: 

effectiveness.) 


above  40 


21-25 

16-21 


36-40 

31-35 

26-30 


below  16 


How  many  full  time  English  teachers  are  there  in  the  department? 


teacher? 


Yes 


No 


Are  teachers  assigned  a period  of  preparation  in  addition  to  regular 


classes? 


Yes 


dramatics 

clubs 


lunchroom  duty 
other  activities 
(please  spec 


C»rae*.  ui’ 


institutes  with  featured  speakers 
workshops 

departmental  meetings 


sn«L^iNM 
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lectures  by  outside  speakers 
conferences  with  teachers 
demonstration  teaching 
released  time  for  program  development 
attendance  at  professional  meetings 
summer  courses 

meetings  with  outside  consultant  or  scholar 


Order  of 
use 


Order  of 
effectiveness 


/-«  T jt  r. \ 


25.  What  previsions  are  mads  for  supervision  of  English  teaching? 


26.  Do  the  teacliers  within  the  English  department  cooperate  in  planning 
and  revising  the  English  program?  Yes  No 


27.  Which  of  these  teaching  aids  are  at  the  disposal  of  every  teacher? 

(please  cheek  X,) 


phonograph 

ilbrj'\ry  of  recordings 
filmstrip  projector 
motion  picture  projector 
television 


teaching  machine 
tape  recorder 
opaque  projector 
overhead  projector 
reading  accelerator 


28,  Which  is  the  most  prevalent  approach  tc  the  teaching  of  literature  in 
each  of  the  following  grades? 


10th  grade: 


thematic 

types  of  literature 


according  to  anthology 
^ chronological 
selected  authors 


11th  grade; 


thematic 

types  of  literature 
according  to  anthology 
chronological 
selected  authors 


2th  grade; 


thematic 

types  of  literature 
according  to  anthology 
chronological 
selected  authors 


29®  What  is  the  aver^age  number  of  supplementary  titles  used  in  each  college 
preparatory  English  course,  grades  10-12?  (Please  consider  titles  that 
the  school  supplies,  or  that  a significant  part  of  a class  buys,  not 
simply  assigned  “outside  reading,”) 


ITH'.  V 
o*U 


Tir 


t %. 


i 


i J 


: 


r ^ 


What  specific  major  readings  are  required  at  different  grade  levels  by 
the  department  in  college  preparatory  courses? 

10  th 


11th 


12th 


Rank  numerically  in  order  of  importance  three  of  the  following  objectives 
in  the  teaching  of  literature  in  senior  high  school  using  3^  for  most 
important,  etc.  ~ 

The  student *s  development  through  literature-~his  greater  insight 

into  human  e3?periencs. 

The  student* s acquaintance  with  the  literary  tradition,  defined  not 
merely  as  his  knowledge  of  titles,  authors,  etc.,  but  also  as 
his  awareness  of  major  ideas  which  run  through  literature  of  all 
times. 

The  student's  understanding  of  literature  as  art,  of  the  various 
genres  as  art  forms. 

The  student's  ability  to  con^rehend  the  meaning  and  the  development 

of  a particular  work  of  literature. 

Tlie  student's  asthetic  response  and  appreciation  of  each  work  of 
literature  as  a significant  and  unique  experience. 

Rate  numerically  in  order  of  importance  and  practice  three  of  the 
following  approaches  in  the  teaching  of  composition  in  11th  grade 
college  preparatory  classes. 

emphasis  on  elements  of  style. 

emphasis  on  originality  in  style,  diction,  and  expression. 

emphasis  on  organizing  ideas  clearly,  on  elaborating  and 

illustrating  with  care. 

emphasis  on  correct  grammar,  mechanics,  and  sentence  structure. 

emphasis  on  clear  thinking,  logic. 

emphasis  on  conclusions,  ideas,  content. 

emphasis  on  giving  the  student  the  opportunity  to  sound  out  his 
own  ideas,  to  expand  his  horizons. 


Rank  numerically  in  otier  of  importance  three  of  the  following  objectives 
in  the  teaching  of  language  in  your  school  using  X for  the  most  important, 
etc. 

To  enable  the  student  to  know  the  rules  of  correct  English. 

To  enable  the  student  to  Identify  graosiatical  units  and  constructions. 
To  enable  the  student  to  express  his  ideas  clearly  and  forcefully. 
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To  give  the  student  practice  in  revising  faulty  sentences. 

To  help  the  student  analyze  and  thus  understand  his  language 

through  logic  and  order, 

To  help  the  student  keep  the  language  vithin  the  bounds  of 

convention  and  propriety. 

To  help  the  student  appreciate  the  heritage  of  his  language. 

To  help  the  student  recognize  the  varieties  and  complexities  of 
language  and  thereby  give  him  more  refined  tools  of  communication 
commensurate  with  his  maturity  and  ability. 
tq  tindi0irs  ^snd.  tilis  stirticturs  of  lifs  Xsnsis§§o  so 

that  he  may  more  readily  learn  a foreign  language. 

Other  (please  specify) 

34.  Does  your  school  employ  a specially  trained  reading  teacher? 

Yes  No 


35,  What  special  texts  or  materials,  if  any,  are  used  in  your  school  to 
develop  reading  skills  in  English  classes? 


38,  Rank  numerically  three  of  the  following  objectives  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  as  a skill  according  to  their  emphasis  and  importance  in  your 
school  using  JL  for  the  most  important,  etc. 

To  help  the  student  increase  his  reading  rate. 

To  enable  the  student  to  understand  better  what  he  reads  in  other 
subject  areas  (l.e.,  as  a service  to  the  whole  school  program). 

To  help  the  student  become  a more  critical  and  active  reader. 

To  help  the  student  enlarge  his  reading  vocabulary. 

To  enable  the  student  to  recognize  the  varieties  of  reading  and 

reading  assignments  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  adjust  his  speed 
and  technique  to  the  purpose  of  the  assignment  and  the  type  of 
selection. 

To  enable  all  students  to  reach  their  appropriate  grade- level 

achievement  on  standardized  reading  tests. 

To  help  the  student  improve  his  interpretive  facility  through  oral 

reading. 

To  reinforce  the  writing  program  by  having  students  read  and 

compare  models  of  good  writing. 

____  Other  (please  specify).  

37.  Rate  numerically  the  following  criteria  used  for  evaluating  student 

writing  according  to  their  emphasis  and  importance  in  each  of  the  last 
three  grades.  Rank  all  that  apply.  1 for  the  most  important,  etc. 

usage,  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  mechanics. 

sentence  structure  (as  style)  word  choice. 

— — _ appearance  of  paper,  proper  format,  protocol. 

content,  clarity  of  thought  and  organization. 

appropriate  development. 

accommodation  of  grading  to  students*  needs. 

imagination  and  individuality. 

others  (please  specify).  _ 
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38.  In  relation  to  what  criteria  has  the  English  department  set  its  standards 
for  promoting  student  achievement?  


39.  XJliat  features  of  your  program  in  English  are  unique  to  your  school  or 
district?  What  features  appear  to  you  to  be  especially  strong? 
(Please  comment  at  length.) 


Instrument  No.  5 


REQUEST  FOR  VISITING  CLAbw 


NATIONAL  STUDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH  PROGRAMS 
To  the  English  teacher: 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  making  a two-w^nd-a-half-year  study  of  high 
school  English  programs  in  approximately  one  hundred  schools  throughout  the 
country.  The  project  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  and  supported  by  a grant  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Because  your  school  has  been  recommended  as  having  a distinctive  c^.nd 
interesting  program,  a team  of  two  or  three  observers  representing  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  the  project  staff  will  visit  your  school 

. It  is  not  our  intention  to  interrupt  the  educational  program 

of  the  school;  on  the  contrary,  we  hope  to  see  the  usual  activities  of.  a 
typical  school  day.  If  for  any  reason  you  would  prefer  that  some  classes 
not  be  observed,  will  you  please  indicate  them  below  by  period.  We  hope  to 
visit  as  many  classes  as  practical,  but  because  of  the  limits  of  time  it 
will  be  impossible  to  see  all  of  them.  In  some  instances  observers  may  stay 
for  only  part  of  a class  period,  and  in  others  observers  may  come  well  after 
the  period  has  begun. 

We  look  forward  to  meeting  you,  to  seeing  your  school  in  operation,  and 
to  discussing  some  of  your  practices  and  problems  in  a short  meeting  on  one 
of  the  afternoons  of  our  visit.  We  are  grateful  for  your  generous  coopera- 
tion. 

Period  Room  Class 

Period  Room Class  


(Please  return  to  your  Department  Head)  Teacher's  name 


(PI) 


School 


Instrument  No.  6 


INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  FOR  PRINCIPAL 


Address 


Principal 

Interviewer 


I.  PRINCIPAL’S  BACKGROUND 


Ic  How  long  have  you  been  principal  of  this  school? 

2.  What  degrees  do  you  hold?  


Briefly,  whvat  has  been  your  teaching  and  administrative  experience? 

___  years  teaching  , (field) 

years  administration  " (type) 

II.  DEPARTMENT  STRUCTURE  AND  TEACHERS 

3.  As  you  view  your  position  as  principal  at  


what  is  your  most  important  responsibility? 

Will  you  describe  briefly  the  instructional  organization  of  your 
school?  (i.e,.  To  what  extent  do  you  directly  supervise  ir.s true t ion?) 


4.  How  are  teachers  iccruited  for  your  school? 


Where  do  most  come  from? 


5,  What  problems  have  you  encountered  in  the  last  few  years  in  staffing 
the  English  department? 


6.  What  support  are  teachers  given  (travel  money,  released  time?)  to 
attend  conferences,  meetings,  or  to  take  additional  college  work? 
What  about  sabbatical  leave  provisions?  To  what  extent  do  teachers 
take  advantage  of  these  incentives? 


I.  OBJECTIVES  AND  STUDENT  BODY 


7.  Do  you  have  a written  statement  of  objectives  that  embraces  the 
educational  philosophy  of  the  whole  school  program?  (Secure  a copy.) 

8,  What  is  the  range  of  academic  differences  among  students  in  your 
school? 


9. 


How  do  you  make  allowance  for  educating  significantly  different  boys 
and  girls? 


II.  ENGLISH  CURRICIjXjJM 

iO.  In  the  whole  context  of  your  school  program,  how  would  you  rank  the 
English  department?  (top— middle— -towards  the  bottom)  Why?  Would 
the  saiie  have  been  true  5 years  ago? 


11.  Whom  do  you  consider  to  be  the  outstanding  teachers  in  the  English 
department? 

12.  What  do  you  feel  is  the  most  important  function  of  English?  (e«ge, 
primarily  a service  function?  a forum  of  Ideas?  a subject  in  which 
to  teach  moral  and  spiritual  values?  general  education?) 


13.  New  developments  and  concepts  In  the  teaching  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics have  introduced  radically  new  courses  in  those  areas.  Do 
you  feel  there  is  need  to  reconstruct  or  revolutionize  the  content 
of  English? 


I.  GENEBAL 


14. 


What  would  you  do  If  a parent  were  to  call  you  to  complain  about  a 
book  being  "taught  in  an  English  class? 


V 


15.  (If  time  permits) 

Would  you  care  to  elaborate  on  the  new  procedures  or  techniques 
that  have  been  used  here? 
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Instrument  No,  7 

(DHI)  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT  HEAD  INTERVIEW 


School  Department  Chaiman 

Address  Interviewer 


I.  BASIC  RESPONSIBILITIES 

What  ara  tha  hac*Jr  ra.<mnn!cs^K•1  H t-ioc  nf  f-h^a  l?nol4oVi 

- — S' — — ^ <—  «•••'—  j.  WU4  W&t  W W&&CI  A J.U&ai&L 

in  this  school? 


2.  Who  reviews  English  teachers*  lesson  plans,  and  on  what  time  basis? 
(i,e,,  long  range  plans,  weekly  or  daily  plans.) 


3.  On  the  average,  how  often  do  the  English  teachers  in  the  school  meet 
together? 

4.  To  what  business  are  most  of  ♦'hese  departmental  meetings  devoted? 
Could  you  describe  two  or  three  problems  that  have  occupied  attention 
during  the  last  yea:r? 


II.  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 


5.  How  are  the  teachers  of  English  selected  and  to  what  extent  are  you 
involved  in  the  selection? 


6,  To  what  extent  are  you,  and  other  English  teachers,  involved  in  the 
selection  6£  books  for  tbs  school  library? 


7.  How  do  you  select  your  teachers  for  honors  courses,  remedial  courses, 
and  so  on? 


8.  How  much  freedom  does  each  teacher  have  to  experiment  and  use  his 
own  initiative  within  or  beyond  the  framework  of  the  course  of 
study? 


A 


•> 


V 
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II,  SPSC-IAL  PROBLEMS 


12. 


As  a matter  of  practice  or  policy , does  your  departesesit  tend  to  rely 
on  any  unique  or  espocially  effective  jay  of  teaching  vccsfcu'isry? 
reading?  spelling? 


‘7 


« ffM  <•« 


types  of  compositions  do  the  students  ususily  write  nnd  what 
is  the  usual  procedure  followed  in  correcting  and  returning  papers? 
(revisions,  etc.) 


14. 


Which  teachers  in  your  department  tend  to  encourage  students  to 
write  poetry  or  short  stories?  At  what  grade  level  dvo  students 
generally  do  such  writing? 


15. 


What  provisions  are  made  for  directing  the  individual  readings  of 
students? 


I.  FINAL  COMMENT 


!16,  Are  there  any  final  comments  that  you  woi^ld  like  to  make  concerning 
your  ejrceptlonal  program  in  English  that  we  have  not  covered  in  the 
course  of  this  interview? 


Which  teacher  or  teachers  would  you  nominate  as  being  outstanding 
in  ycur  department? 


if 


.W- 


1*.  > 


*M.-r-  Q»T,  <-  - ' »si, 

i-  \ v»  , ,, 


‘■Idiin^  iiihi/^ 


iii£‘iHiir.^<ifwiiiiiiirrrii»^ 


S 


(w/SCL) 


School 


Xnstrmz.eat  No,  B 
CONCEPT  CHECK  LIST 

\for  Department  Head  and  Student  Interviews) 


Interviewer^ 
Subject 


The  following  terms  represent  concepts  or  ideas  which  may  or  may  not  be  intro- 
duced in  this  school's  English  program..  Check  the  grade  level  at  which  each 

is  ususliv  jnfclTDCillflftrl-  Tlrtt*  fie  t\  rar\^A  ^ r?  __ . ^ # i 

^ , — ^ «i»  o vo^x.v»4.  jkucsa  ui;  JLUUC 

conc^o  If  the  concept  is  not  used,  check  the  last  column. 


1.  connotation 
2*  alliteration 
3,  slanting 

4o  metaphor 

5.  blank  verse 

6.  argijmeutation 

7 . inference 
8«  allusion 

9«  parallel  structurei 

10 » collo'^uisi 
11^ . epic 
12,  cliche 

13 » jargon 
14.  satire 
lb,  analogy 

16.  determiners 
17'.  paradox 
18,  redundance 

noninative  absolutes 
dramatic  irory 
precis 

senCence  patterns 
allegory 

consigtency  of  diction 

25,  levels  of  abstraction 

26,  narrative  point  of  view 

27.  periodic  sentence 

28.  conditional  clause 

29.  tone 

30,  euphemism 


Before 

mwmm 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 


( ) 
( ) 

C ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


lOth 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 


11th 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( > 
( ) 

( ) 
< ) 
( ) 


12th 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


C ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 


Not 

Introduced 

( > 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

C ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

C ) 

( 


\ 

/ 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
C ) 

( ) 
( ) 
C ) 


i 


i 
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tmtrxment  Ho®  9 

w'mmim  nommiM  fOR  smiscxed  mcHEE 


Teacher^ 
latsrv'i^iwer 


1,  Has  all  of  your  teachiiig  been,  done  in  this  school? 

Hovj  long  have  you  taught  in  this  h.i,^a  Sihocl? 

2o  What  is  ycur  present  teaching  aaslgmaent? 


3,  How  has  your  teaching  schedule  changed  since  you  came  to  the  high  schoori 


(USE  QUESTIOMS  4 nNB  5 OWI,Y  If  mCHER  HAS  PBEWOUS  EXPEEIMGE.) 

at  this  high  school 


4.  In  what  ways  do  you  believe  the  English 
is  unique? 


Wlc?*t  psroMts?  :ii  do  you  believe  are  unique  to  the  English' program 

In  this  a&i'OcVi 


What  da  you  feel  is  the  mci*t  important  function  of  Maglish?  (3«g*9 
ormariI\  s service  function?  a foms  of  ideas?  a subject  in  which  to 
teach  moral  end  spiritual  '/alu-sg?  general  education? 


7,  Wb.ich  aspects  of  the  English  progrags  would  you  like  to  see  charigsd? 


3*  Of-  whet  teaching  resources  do  you  tend  to  draw  the  most  heavily  In  your 
English  teaching?  (If  necessary,  mention:  audiu-^^isuai  books, 

^ ^ ^ — Ilf ---^iTifgr-rTnir~wn-rrWTirffi*~»r iHT^minn  — -m^Ti  i-Ti-Mi-r'Ti  iii  I'fai  m-  ' inr'-T#rg  rii  rn  i^~— - — . t-yr~'\mmm-mr~[wmmm 

visuals-»fee  as  va».te  as  possible) 


9.  To  what  extent  do  you  tend  to  vsly  on  textbooks  in  teaching  language 
skills  and  comnositicn? 


Workbooks? 

Mhat  is  your  opinion  of  the  books  you  use? 


Ro  you  know  o£  any  other  texts  that  you  would  rather  use? 
Why? 


'* ^ <^*'**?’  - 


1 M 


\m 


t\ 


I 


A 


1^1 


I 


(■Miia  I rii'“  T '|  V‘^*S)ei5*'x..iS<  — n'/®;,  rgbgTSvit^i<Wi»i^T? mmli'>^ 


10«  To  what  extent  can  you  seXect  the  litetaturr^  that  you  use  tVf  your  classes? 


11.  From  whom  do  you  obtain  the  most  .assistance  when  you  encounter  probis5a,ti 
in  teaching  English?  (Are  there  individuals  in  the  school  or  school 
system?  Outside  of  it?  Could  you  discuss  the  steps  you  taka  when  you 
encounter  a problem  in  planning  or  teaching?) 


12.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  significant  compensation  for 
teaching  English  in  high  school? 


13.  What  seems  to  be  the  one  most  disappointing  aspect  of  teaching  high 
school  English? 


14.  If  you  were  at  the  point  of  beginning  your  teaching  career  and  knew 
what  you  do  now  about  the  problems  a compensations,  restrictions  and 
rewards  of  the  profession,  would  you  still  become  a high  school 
English  teacher? 


15.  As  you  look  back  on  your  preparation  and  the  experiences  that  you  have 
had  professionally  since  that  time,  what  individuals  or  experiences 
would  jrou  say  have  had  the  most  impact  in  determining  the  way  In  which 
you  teach  English  today? 


(FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AM)  SCHOOLS  USING  APPARENT  IMQVATIONS^ 


Ask  questions  appropriate  to  various  innovations  as  to  their  effectiveness, 
need  for  additional  training  and  particular  orientation  of  teachers. 


TERIC  : N 


V|1\|  nil  ^irf 


V 


M 


M 

s! 


II 


m 
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mic:m  sct£Ei>ui^  for  counseior 


High  Sehoot 


Counselor 


Address 


Interviewer 


lo  To  what  type  of  colleges  or  institutions  of  higher  learning  do  most 
students  who  graduate  from  thrs  school  go?  Do  you  have  percentages 
available  on  last  June's  graduating  class? 


2c  Has  your  school  attempted  any  followup  studies  of  graduates  to  determine 
th2  effectiveness  of  your  progra^a?  If  so,  what  have  these  studies 
suggested  about  strengths  or  weaknesses  of  the  program  in  English? 


3.  From  your  vantage  point  as  counselor,  what  impression  do  you  have  about 
any  special  strengths  or  special  weaknesses  of  the  current  program  in 
English? 


4,  Have  you  encountered  any  special  problems  or  used  any  special  procedures 
for  programing  students  in  English?  If  students  are  sectioned,  how  are 
sections  determined? 


5.  What  priority  is  English  given  in  the  registration  process---that  is, 
into  which  course  are  students  first  programed,  to  what  extent  are 
enrollments  in  English  influenced  by  enrollment  in  other  courses? 


6o  Do  you  have  available  any  percentile  scores  or  standardized  group  tests 
for  the  school  which  might  indicate  the  capacity  and  achievement  of 
students  in  intellectual  ability,  in  reading,  or  in  writing? 


7»  Are  there  any  general  comments  that  you  would  like  to  make  concerning 
the  English  department  that  we  have  not  as  yet  covered? 


Ik.. 
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IiistriMent  No.  11 


COUNSEIOR’S  CHECK  LIST  OF  SCHOOL  A!©  CHAMGTERIf^TICS 


School 


Counselor 


4. 


1. 


How  old  is  the  main  building  of  school  plant? 

years  old 


( ) 1.  Less  than  5 

( ) 2,  5-9  years 

( ) 3.  10-14  years 

( ) 4.  15-19  years 

( ) 5.  20-24  years 


( 

( 

f 

\ 

( 

( 


) 

) 

/' 

) 

) 


6,  25-29  years 

7.  30-34  years 

.«■  ^ >.  V*  A» 

9.  40-44  years 

10.  45  years  or  more 


2.  About  how  long  has  it  been  since  the  school  plant  received  its  last 

major  renovation?  (Include  painting  if  no  reconstruction  work  was'  done.) 


( ) 1.  Less  than  3 years  ago 

( ) 2.  3-5  years  ago 

( ) 3.  6-S  years  ago 

( ) 4.  9- 11  years  ago 

( ) 5.  12-14  years  ago 


( ) 6.  15-17  years  ago 

( ) 7.  18-20  years  ago 

( ) 8,  21-23  years  ago 

( ) 9.  24  or  more  years  ago 

( ) 10.  Has  never  had  a major 

renovation 


3.  Roughly,  how  old  is  the  average  house  or  apartment  house  in  the  area  from 
which  most  of  your  school’s  pupils  in  grades  9-12  are  drawn? 


( ) 3. 

( ) 4. 


( ) 5. 


Less  than  5 years 

old 

( 

) 

6. 

25-29  years  old 

5-9  years  old 

( 

) 

7. 

30-34  years  old 

10-14  years  old 

( 

) 

8. 

35-39  years  old 

15-19  years  old 

( 

) 

9. 

40-45  years  old 

20-24  years  old 

( 

) 

10. 

45  or  more  years  old 

nces  in  the  area 

served  by 

your 

school 

are  best  described  as 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 1.  expensive  private  homes 

) 2,  moderate-priced  hones 

) 3.  low  cost  homes 

) 4.  high-rental  apartments 


( ) 


( 

( 

( 


\ 

J 

) 

) 


5.  moderate-rental  apartments 

6.  low-rental  apartments 

7.  low  income  areas 

8.  about  equally  apartments 

and  homes 


Pupils  attending  your  school  come  from  areas  which  are  best  described 
as  primarily 


suburban  commercial 
scattered  over  the  entire  city 
(larger  than  5,000  people) 
small- town  (under  5,000  people) 
rural- farm 
Other  (specify) 


( 

) 

1*  urban  residential 

( 

) 

6, 

( 

) 

2.  urban  industrial 

( 

) 

7. 

( 

3.  urban  commercial 

( 

) 

4.  suburban  residential 

( 

) 

8. 

( 

) 

5.  suburban  industrial 

( 

) 

9. 

( 

) 

10. 

e*  *%fk 

J>07 


Estimate 
over  the 

the  average  daily  percentage  of 
current  school  year. 

absenteeism  in 

your  school 

( ) 1. 

2%  or  less 

( 

) 6, 

15-177. 

( ) 2. 

3-5% 

( 

) 7. 

ie-207. 

( ) 3, 

6-8% 

( 

) S. 

21-237. 

( ) 4. 

9-11% 

( 

) 9, 

24-277. 

( ) 5. 

12-14% 

( 

) 10. 

28%  or  more 

About  what  percentage  of  your  pupils 

are 

in  each  of  the 

following 

scnooji  pf0g^(^5i 


Percentage  Category  None  cf 


10-  20-  30-  40-  50“  60-  70-  80-  90- 

19  29  39  49  59  69  79  89  99 


1.  College  Prep, 


2.  Commercial  and/or 
Distributive 
Education  ( ) 


3.  Industrial,  Trade 
and/or  Voca- 
tional ( ) 


4.  Diversified 
Cooperative 
Education 


5.  Agricultural 


( ) < ) 
( ) ( ) 


6,  General  Diploma 
(not  one  of 
above) 


7.  Other  (not  one 
of  the  abc\re) 
(Specify) 


( ) C ) 
( ) ( ) 


All 


( ) ( ) ( ) < ) O ( ) ( ) ( ) ()  ( ) ( > o 


O ( ) ( ) < ) ( ) ( ) < ) ( ) ( ) ( ) () 


( ) ( ) ( ) < > ( ) ( > ( ) < ) ( ) ( ) o 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) < ) ( ) ( ) < ) ( > 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) O ( ) ( ) ( ) < ) 


( ) ( ) < ) ( ) ( ) ( ) X ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) < > { ) < ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


■ - ' " . ff.il  - M'  ■ 

. ■ •'  ••.  ■ y'Ti- 


'*X  ,, 


'^■‘4T> 
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Instrtment  No.  12 
LIBRARIAN'S  QUESTIONNAIRE 


School__ 

Address 


Librarian 


The  National  Study  of  High  School  English  Programs  is  collecting  data  in  a 
variety  of  ways  including  questionnaire,  interview  and  direct  classroom 
coservation  in  an  attempt  to  describe  the  programs  and  practices  that 

ucauliAiig  J.U  uuG  nunoieQ  nigniy  regarded  high  schools 

throughout  the  country.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  any 
high  school  English  program  is  the  school  library— its  general  character, 
the  extent  of  its  holdings  and  the  accessibility  of  its  materials.  This’ 
brief  questionnaire  is  designed  only  to  provide  the  study  with  basic  facts 
concerning  your  library.  If  you  would  like  to  make  further  comments  about 
unique  features  or  problems  of  your  library  and  its  program,  please  feel 
free  to  add  them  to  the  back  of  the  questionnaire  or  to  append  additional 
pages.  Thank  you  for  your  time  and  cooperation. 

After  you  have  completed  this  form,  please  enclose  it  in  the  accompanying 
envelope  and  send  it  to  the  National  Study  of  High  School  English  Programs, 
^.23  English  Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois  61803. 

Size  and  Volume 


ERIC. 


2, 

3. 


How  many  voliMes  are  in  the  library? 

How  many  volumes  per  pupil? 

How  many  books  does  your  library  circulate  in  a typical  week? 


How  much  money  is  allocated  to  the  library  annually  for 
tho. purchase  of  library  books? 

Kow  much  per  pupil? 

How  many  books  did  your  library  purchase  last  year? 

How  many  the  previous  year? 

Of  the  books  purchased  last  year,  how  many  were 
duplicate  titles  or  replacements? 

How  many  full  time  librarians  are  there  in  your  library? 
How  many  part-time  librarians? 


$ 


How  many  employed  clerks? 

6.  What  hours  is  the  library  open? 

How  much  time  before  school  opens? 
How  much  time  after  school  closes? 

7,  Is  the  library  used  as  a study  hall? 


^ volumes 
volumes 

books 
per  week 

per  year 
per  pupil 

books 

books 

books 

librarians 

part-time 

librarians 

clerks 


From 


Yes 


to 

minutes 

minutes 

No 


1- 


^ 0 


y- 


tl 


^ vs  -A<r 


- : >1  ■/  ^ 4,.^  ^ 
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8,  To  what  extent  do  students  have  access  to  the  library?  (i«e,.  Are 
assignment  or  permission  slips  required?  May  students  browse  at  will? 
May  students  use  the  library  during  any  free  period?  Please  explain 
in  detail.) 


9.  What  percentage  of  your  books  are  on  open  shelves?  % 

10.  How  many  students  will  your  library  acconcnodate?  students 

11.  In  a t3^ical  period,  how  many  students  use  the  library?  students 

12.  Do  you  maintain  a card  catalogue?  yes  ^no 

13.  Describe  the  cataloging  procedure  used  in  the  library. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Does  your  library  subscribe  to  the  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical 

Literature? 

yes 

^no 

Vertical  File  Index? 

yes 

no 

Does  the  school  maintain  a small  library  of  professional 
books  and  journals  for  teachers? 

yes  _ 

no 

Does  the  school  provide  for  sale  of  paperbound  books? 
If  yes,  explain  briefly  how  this  provision  is  made. 

yes 

no 

17,  Please  describe  the  procedure  for  selecting  books  for  the  library. 
(To  what  extent  do  departments  or  teachers  help  in  the  selection? 
What  guides  do  you  use?) 


18,  Are  there  any  limitations  other  than  limited  budget  imposed 

on  selection  of  library  books?  (Please  explain  if  yes.)  yes  ^no 


19,  Please  attach  a list  of  periodicals  which  your  library  currently 
subscribes  to. 


20,  Please  describe  any  special  features  or  unique  problems  of  your  library. 


->i} 


' 1 

i 


^ . 


Instrument  No,  13 


(BL)  BOOK  LIST 

School Address 


Please  check  if  book  is  available. 


1, 

2, 

3, 

4, 

5, 

6, 

7, 

8, 

9. 

10, 
1 1 

12, 

13, 

14, 

15, 

16, 

17. 

18, 
19, 
2C, 
21, 
22. 

23, 

24, 

25, 

26, 

27, 

28, 

29, 

30, 

31, 

32, 

33, 

34, 

35, 

36, 

37, 
38c 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 


Agee,  James,  A Death  in  the  Family 

Austen,  Jane,  Pride  and  Prejudice 

Bronte , C , , Jane  Eyre 

Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights 

Buck,  Pearl,  The  Good  Earth 

Butler,  The  Way  of  All  Flesh 

Banyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Burdick  and  Lederer,  The  Ugly  American 

Camus,  The  Stranger 

Conrad,  Joseph,  The  Heart  of  Darkness 

Dickens.  Charles.  The  Tale  of  Tsjo  Citif 


Dostoievski,  Brothers  Karamazov 

, Crime  and  Punishment 

Dreiser,  Theodore,  M American  Tragedy 
Drury,  Advise  and  Consent 
Faulkner,  The  Sound  and  the  Fury 
Galsworthy,  John,  The  Forsyte  Saga 
Golding,  Lord  of  the  Flies 


Hardy,  Thomas,  Return  of  the  Native 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Scarlet  Letter 
Hemingway,  Ernest,  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  The 
Hersey,  The  Wall 
Hugo,  Victor,  Les  Miserables 
Huxley,  Brave  New  World 
Joyce , Portrait  of  an  Artist 
Lee,  ^ Kill  a Mockingbird 
Lewis,  Sinclair,  Babb? tt 
Mann,  Thomas,  The  Magic  Mountain 
Maugham,  Of  Human  Bondage 
, Razor ' s Edge 
Melville,  Moby  Dick 

Mitchell,  Margaret,  Gone  with  the  Wind 
Orwell,  Animal  Farm 


, 1984 


Pasternak,  Dr,  Zhivago 
Paton,  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country 
Rand,  Atlas  Shrugged 
, The  Fountainhead 
Salinger,  Catcher  in  the  Rye 
, Franny  and  Zooey 
Steinbeck,  Grapes  of  Wrath 
Thacker ey.  Vanity  Fair 
Tolstoi,  Anna  Karenina 
, War  and  Peace 
Ur is.  Exodus 
Wallace,  Ben  Hur 
White,  Once  and  Future  King 
Wolfe,  Thomas,  Look  Homeward , Angel 
, You  Can*r  Go  Home  Again 
Wylie,  Generation  of  Vipers 


»>jjw 
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(SIA) 


School 


Instrument  No.  14 


INTERVIEW  SCHEDUIE  FOR  ADVMCED  STUDENTS 


Section  or  Grade 


Interviewer^ 
No.  of  Students 


(Before  beginning  this  interview  schedule  pass  out  STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE  (SQA). 
Allow  students  ten  minutes  to  complete  the  questionnaire;  then  collect  it 
and,  after  a brief  introduction  to  the  study,  administer  from  the  front  of 
the  cla'38  the  CONCEPT  CHECK  LIST;  again  allowing  ten  minutes  to  get  the  infor- 
mation. Use  the  remaining  time  in  the  period  to  administer  this  interview.) 

1.  What  aspects  of  the  English  program  have  you  found  particularly  bene- 
ficial or  interesting?  I.e,,  what  are  its  outstanding  features? 


2.  About  how  many  assignments  are  you  given  for  out-of-class  reading? 
How  are  these  assignments  made? 


What  happens  in  class  after  you  have  read  the  books?  (Book  reports, 
reviews?  Specific  examples.) 


3.  What  do  you  usually  do  in  classes  when  you  read  a novel  in  comuson? 


a play? 


a poem? 


4.  How  much  have  you  helped  to  select  the  readings  used  in  your  course? 


How  do  you  feel  about  the  books  presently  being  taught? 


5.  What  kinds  of  writing  assignments  are  you  given? 


How  are  the  writing  assignments  toade? 


i 


^ I 
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6.  How  are  the  papers  you  write  marked? 
double  grades?) 


(Marginal  notes,  grades  only, 


What  kind  of  corrections  do  you  find  most  helpful? 


7.  Do  you  have  conferences  with  teachers  about  your  writing? 

i.l.wr«r  WT4.V.CU# 


How  helpful  are  these  conferences? 


8,  Do  you  have  assignments  in  grammar? 
How  are  these  assignments  made? 


What  do  you  do  with  then? 


y. m/''. 
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Instniment  No«  14 


(SQA) 

High  School 


QTJIjSTIOHMIRE  FOR  ADVMCED  STODEm 


Grado 


K r-aamz£rwamr-9Utmn 


Check i 


P^y  ,,.eiri 


1.  How  mariy  years  have  you  been  in  this  high  school  including  this  year? 


veAra  ^ 

jr  ^ ^ 


2,  Indicate  what  you  did  daring  your  last  smmQTc  vscctlcSt 


Traveled  with  family 
Went  to  camp 
Attended  SU^ucf  o V**hrOO  1 
Worked  at  home 


Employed  mmy  from  home 
Other  {'pl-sass  descries) 


DV»M<*«4^gMnaECCM9« 


3.  What  is  your  most  typical  activity  after  school?  [For  each  eolujsn 

(^l£S£  School  and  Evening) , Indicate  you?:  sicst  typical  activity  with  a 
3.  for  your  most  typical  activity,  2 for  the  next,  etc,,  as  long  ss 
the  cat^igories  apply,]  "* 


After  School  Evening 


Employment  at  home 
Es^loymeat  away  frcan  home 
Studying  or  reading 
Watching  television 
School  athletics 
School  clubs 
Clubs  outside  of  school 
Other  (please  describe) 


4.  In  regard  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  your  high  school,  rank  the  following 
activities  numerically,  indicating  the  eaq^hagis  they  receive  (i»e,,  1 
for  activity  receiving  greatest  emphasis,  2 for  the  next,  etc,) 


School  supported  activities 
Athletics 

Scholastic  achievement 


Outside  chubs  and  organisationf; 
General  indifference  ts  schoai 
activities 


5.  Estimate  as  closely  as  you  can  the  number  of  books  that  you  read  last 

books. 

Indicate  the  usual  sources  o£  these  books. 


School  library 
Public  library 
Home  library 
Classroom  library 
University  or  college  library 


Borrowed  from  friends 
Borrowed  from  teachers 
Purchased 

Other  (please  iadie.«te) 


' ■■  |»I'H  ^ ii  «■  i^iiWli  ■ ' _ ■ 


m 


::^<4-o 


6.  What  book  or  author  have  you  read  in  class  or  out  of  class  that  has  b.ien 
most  significant  to  you? 


Why  do  you  select  this  book  or  author? 


What  book  or  books,,  if  any,  would  you  like  to  suggest  be  added  to  the 
English  program  in  your  school? 


m 

ii 


7.  Rank  the  following  in  order  of  importance  insofar  as  you  have  used  each 
as  a criterion  for  selecting  books  for  your  personal  reading,  (i, 

1 for  most  important,  2 for  the  next,  etc.  Rank  all  that  apply. 


.,,2, , 


Recommendation  of  teacher 
Recommendation  of  fellow  students 
Book  lists  provided  by  school  or  teacher 
Browsing  in  the  library 
Recommendation  of  parent 
Recommendation  of  public  librarian 
Recommendation  of  high  school  librarian 
Other  (please  specify)  


8.  Approximately  how  frequently  do  you  write  in  English  class?  In  checking 
the  appropriate  category,  consider  all  writing  of  at  least  paragtaph 
length,  such  as  compositions,  letters,  written  tests,  ets^ 


Twice  a week  or  more 

Once  a week 

Once  every  two  weeks 


Once  every  three  weeks 

Once  a month 

Less  than  once  a month 


9-.  What  part  of  the  English  program  would  you  like  to  see  changed? 


m 


IF 


m 


How  would  you  like  to  gee  it  changed? 


O if-  ' ' i'  ~ 
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Instrameni:  No,  16 

(SIT)  BJTERVra  SCHEDUIS  FOR  TERMIML  STUDENTS 


This  is  an  open-ended  interview©  Its  length  and  content  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  particular  class  and  the  rapport  the  interviewer 
establishes  with  the  students. 


tHs  5 ths  ol3S0Tv^£ir  puirsus  sosss  of  tlifi 

responses  on  the  questionnaire.  For  exan^le,  he  might  ask  how  many  students 
chose  answer  #1  in  question  #5  (’‘Learning  to  read  faster  anw  better**);  and 
If  enough  respond,  he  could  ask  questions  relating  to  this  area— how  they 
are  taught,  what  progress  they  have  made,  what  books  they  use,  what  they 
read  as  a result  of  this  help,  etc.  A more  spontaneous  and  even  casual 
approach  should  reveal  some  interesting  and  candid  information  here« 

Record  notes  below. 


Instrument  No.  17 


(SQT)  QUESTIONNA.IRE  FOR  ISRMINAL  STUDENTS 

High  School Grade 

Age  ~ 

Check:  ( ) boy  ( ) girl 

1.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  this  high  school  including  this  year? 

years. 

2.  What  did  you  do  during  last  summer  vacation? 

Traveled  with  family  Worked  at  home 

- - - Went  to  can^  ' Worked  away  from  home 

— - to  summer  school  Something  else  (please  explain) 


3,  What  do  you  usually  do  after  school? 

Go  to  a school  club 
Go  to  the  or  community  center 

Go  to  another  club 
Something  else  (please  explain) 


4.  What  things  do  you  usually  do  in  English  class? 

!•  Listen  to  stories  or  read  aloud 

2.  Read  stories  and  books  silently 

3»  Write  sentences 

4.  ..  Write  paragraphs  or  compositions 
■_  Do  grammar  exercises  from  text  books 

6.  Discuss  problems  with  the  teacher 

7.  Take  spelling  tests 

8*  Something  else  please  describe) 

5.  What  things  do  you  feel  are  the  most  help  to  you  in  English  class? 

..  Learning  to  read  faster  and  better 

2.  I^arnlug  to  write  better 

3.  ____  learning  parts  of  speech 

4.  Learning  how  to  spell 

5.  Learning  new  words 

Learning  about  people  (authors,  people  in  stories,  others) 

7.  learning  about  other  places  or  other  times 

8*  Something  else  (please  describe)  

6.  Which  one  of  these  things  is  the  most  popular  in  your  high  school? 

— ».  Athletics  4.  Clubs  outside  of  school 

2*  ■■  Good  school  marks  5.  Nothing  special 

3.  School  clubs 


Work  at  home 
Work  away  from  home 
Study  or  read 
Watch  TV 
Practice  sports 


iWv  
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7e  List  any  book  that  yon  have  read  in  the  past  year  that  was  really 
Interesting  to  you: 


8.  Wher«  do  you  go  to  get  books  to  read? 


School  library 
Public  library 

Foime 

Classroom  library 


A friend  or  classmate 
The  teacher 

Drugstore  or  bookstore 
Somewhere  else  please  tell 
where  


9.  In  a sentence  or  two,  write  about  what  you*re  going  to  do  when  you 
finish  your  schooling. 


.7^  - ' 


t4i 


IJ 


3. 


V' 


't'l 


' 


lii 


;c’- ? i-'' ■■-''>- ■'■  .if 
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Instrument  No>  18 


(GIT) 


CSOUP  INTERVIEW  WITH  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 


Interviewers  I 
II 


Principal  present  __jres  no  ^^^teachera  present  of  total 


(Before  beginning  the  interview,  distribute  the  ISSUES  OPINIONKAIRE  and 
allow  ten  minutes  for  its  completion.  Do  not  collect  the  OPINIONNAIRE 
until  the  interview  is  comDlete  so  that 

^ ^ wants  azcuiico  UJ. 

Who  distinguish  themselves  during  the  interview*) 

I 1.  VJhat  attempts  do  you  make  as  a department  to  seek  support  for  your 
work  from  teachers  in  other  academic  subjects? 


What  success  do  you  have? 

2.  To  what  extent  is  the  class  schedule  interrupted  for  general  school 
meetings,  testing,  assemblies,  athletic  contests,  and  so  on? 

How  much  are  classes  disrupted  by  P.A,  announcements,  students  called 
for  counseling,  and  so  on? 

^Ihat  is  the  department  policy  on  contests,  outside  programs? 

So  such  contests  generally  prcmiote  or  impair  instruction? 

IX  3#  If  your  department  were  given  a sizeable  increase  in  annual  budget 
say  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  how  would  you  like  best  to  * ' 


4,  What  responsibility  do  you  have  for  teaching  speech  and  oral  ex 


15,  Do  you  have  a humanities  course  in  this  high  school? 

Are  you  planning  to  have  one? 

What  is  your  attitude  toward  humanities  courses  in  the  high  school? 

6.  What  responsibility  do  you  have  for  teaching  logic  or  "straight 
thinking,  including  propaganda  analysis,  slanting,  drawing 
inferences,  making  generalizations? 


spend  it? 


press ion? 


fsg'  c-  ■:  'jj- 


* J - ' 'A 

r>» 1 rt ^ 
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n 7. 


Recently  m^ay  individuals  have  asserted  that  the  greatest  neglect 
in  most  high  school  English  progras)s  is  the  failure  to  teach 
reading*  What  is  your  position  concerning  the  teaching  o£  reading 
in  your  high  school  English  program? 


8*  James  Conant  has  stated  that  50  percent  of  the  time  in  high  school 
English  should  be  spent  on  composition*  What  Is  the  position  of 
your  department  concerning  this  view? 


Do  you  spend  half  of  your  time  on  composition  instruction? 


I 9*  It  has  been  asserted  that  practically  all  student  writing  should 
stem  from  reading  in  literature*  What  is  your  feeling  about  this? 


What  is  your  practice? 


II  10*  What  direct  or  indirect  methods  do  you  employ  to  help  promote 

student  understanding  of  mass  media?  (i^e*,  films^  music,  art, 
newspapers) 


1 11*  A perennial  question  in  the  teaching  of  English  has  to  do  with 

which  literature  to  teach*  One  school  maintains  do  not  teach 
enough  modern  literature,  and  another  that  recent  literature  is 
not  good  enough  or  ready  enough  for  the  students.  What  is  your 
feeling  about  teaching  recent  or  current  literature  in  hi^*  schools? 


Will  you  cite  some  exas^les? 


ERiC 


— V 


UH8ISBn|, ^ ^ , 
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NATIONAL  STUDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH  PROGRAMS 


Scales  for  Judgment  of  Group 
Unanimity  of  opinion 

12  3 4 

High  "esprit  de  corps" 

12  3 4 

Teacher-department  head 
relationship  (permissive) 

12  3 4 

[Describe  any  apparent  divisions  or 


Interview  with  Teachers 

Diversity  of  opinion 
5 6 7 

low  "esprit  de  corps" 

5 6 7 

Teacher-department  head 
relationship  (authoritarian) 

5 6 7 

conflicts  in  department,] 


Hanes  of  teachers  standing  out  in  the  Group  Interview  that 
interviewed  the  following  day,  as  applicable. 


should  be 
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Instrument  No.  19 


NATIONAL  STUDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH  PROGRAMS 

Issues  in  Teaching  English 

Schoo  1 

This  questionnaire  is  designed  to  record  your  imniediate  and  candid  views  on  a number  of  current 
issues  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary  schools.  As  with  all  real  issues,  there  is  probably  a 
tenable  position  at  either  extreme  and  there  is  no  completely  "right”  or  "wrong"  answer  to  any  of  the 
questions.  The  project  staff,  however,  is  very  much  interested  in  ascertaining  your  views  and  the  coliec- 
tive  opinion  of  your  department  on  the  issues  that  follow.  In  responding  to  the  various  questions,  please 
consider  them  in  the  context  of  the  totality  of  high  school  English  teaching--not  in  relation  to  an  iso- 
lated or  atypical  class  that  might  stand  out  at  the  moment. 


1 _ _ _ « /•  % ^ . ... 

ri.cdaii  cnecK  une  numoei  or  years  you  nave  raugne  nign  scnool  Engitsn:  a(  ) less  than  1 year 

b(  ) 1-5 

c(  ) 6-10 

d(  ) 11-15 

e(  ) 16-20 

f(  ) more  than  20 


Please  check  the  appropriate  column  that  most  accurately  reflects  your  attitude  concerning  each  of  the 
following  issues. 


I 

I am 

I 

1.  Language  content  should  be  taught  as  an  integral  part  of  English  accord- 
ing to  an  organized  plan  rather  than  introduced  as  the  lieed  occurs  in  re- 
lation to  writing  and  usage  of  students. 

agree 

not  sure 

disagrei 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

c(  ) 

2.  Students  must  be  given  freedom  to  select  literary  works,  even  if  such 
freedom  tasans  they  occasionally  choose  inferior  works  at  certain  stages 
of  their  development. 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

Cv  ) 

3.  Novels  and  plays  adapted  to  suit  the  abilities  of  ..lower  students  are 
essential  to  a good  English  program  because  they  afford  these  students 
an  acquaintance  with  the  best  in  literature. 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

C(  ) 

4.  Though  the  experience  of  reading  a worthwhile  piece  of  literature  may 
mean  little  to  a student  at  the  moment,  he  will  generally  be  able  to 
recall  the  selection  and  appreciate  it  later  on. 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

c(  ) 

5.  fudents  will  become  better  writers  if  they  are  allowed  frequent  oppor- 

tunities to  express  themselves  imaginatively  by  writing  stories  and 
poems  rather  than  if  they  are  restricted  to  expository  forms. 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

C(  ) 

6.  Literature,  composition  and  language  are  most  effectively  taught  as 
separate  courses. 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

c(  ) 

7.  The  high  school  English  teacher's  most  Important  responsibility  is  to 
teach  composition. 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

C(  ) 

8.  Virtually  all  student  writing  suould  grow  of  the  literature  read 

and  discussed  by  the  class. 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

C(  ) 

9.  It  is  necessary  to  teach  seme  literature  (primarily  poems  and  short 
stories)  thr  ugh  close  te.stual  analysis  to  help  the  student  develop 
an  appreciation  of  good  literature. 

a(  ) 

b(  > 

C(  ) 

10.  No  composition  or  theme  should  be  returned  to  a student  which  has  not 
been  rigorously  examined  for  technical  errors. 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

C(  ) 

11.  Because  of  the  increasing  emphasis  on  the  spoken  word,  more  stress 
must  be  placed  on  the  skills  of  speaking  and  llst'ining,  even  if  this 
means  devoting  somewhat  less  time  to  literature  or  written  composition. 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

a(  ) 

12.  Students  learn  more  about  writing  If  they  write  about  their  personal 
experiences  rather  than  about  literary  subjects. 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

c(  ) 

13.  The  proper  choice  of  high  school  literature  should  be  that  which  can 
be  cooq>rehended  and  appreciated  at  the  moment  by  the  majority  of  the 
class. 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

c(  ) 

(Please  turn  over) 
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Issues  in  Teaching  English— 2 


1L4, 


15. 


16. 


17, 


18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 


22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

2(i, 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


Memorization  of  words  and  their  meanings  is  of  considerable  value 
in  extending  the  range  of  a student's  useful  vocabulary. 

Because  language  patterns  vary  constantly  according  to  use,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  insist  on  a single  standard  of  usage  among  students. 

Instruction  about  the  structure  of  language  is  necessary  to  one's 
learning  to  use  the  language  proficiently. 

There  is  more  value  in  assigning  four  themes  a mouth  to  be  graded 
specifically  for  technical  errors  than  in  requiring  two  themes  a 
month  to  be  graded  comprehensively  for  diction,  grammar,  sentence 
structure,  content,  logic,  and  development. 

Unless  students  read  frequently  and  widely,  they  will  not  develop 
their  writing  potential  adequately. 

A literature  program  in  which  selections  are  grouped  around  topics 
or  themes  offers  the  best  approach  to  developing  permanent  appreciation. 

Given  the  choice,  it  is  more  important  that  each  student  write  some- 
thing each  weelv  than  that  each  paper  be  evaluated  closely. 

Frequent  exposure  to  many  examples  of  good  writing  accompanied  by 
some  writing  practice  will  do  more  to  improve  student  writing  than 
will  constant  practice  with  infrequent  exposure  to  good  stylistic 
models. 

English  teachers  should  see  to  it  that  students  write  at  least  one 
teirm  paper  (or  long  research  paper)  before  going  to  college. 

Literature,  composition  and  language  are  best  taught  separately 
within  a single  English  course. 

Practically  all  students  in  high  school  should  occasionally  be 
expected  to  write  stories  and  poems. 

A critical  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  a poem  will  do  more  to 
destroy  its  beauty  than  it  will  to  develop  literary  appreciation 
among  students. 

Students  need  to  study  the  history  oE  literature  so  that  they  may 
better  understand  the  current  trends  in  literature. 

Marking  papers  with  a double  grade  (for  mechanics  and  content)  is 
of  more  benefit  to  students  than  assigning  a single,  comprehensive  grade. 

Frequency  of  student  writing  is  more  important  than  less  frequent,  but 
longer  and  more  comprehensive,  writing  assignments. 

At  least  once  during  each  semester,  every  student  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  give  a prepared,  oral  presentation  to  his  English  class. 

If  they  are  to  develop  their  writing  skills  adequately,  students  should 
be  required  to  revise  each  paper  thoroughly,  and  teachers  must  check 
these  revisions  to  ensure  understanding  and  improvement. 


1 

agree 

I am 
not  sure 

I 

disagre 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

c(  ) 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

c(  ) 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

C(  ) 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

•c(  ) 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

C(  ) 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

e(  ) 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

c(  ) 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

c(  ) 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

C(  ) 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

C(  ) 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

C(  ) 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

c(  ) 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

c(  ) 

a'  ) 

b(  ) 

C(  ) 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

C(  ) 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

C(  ) 

a(  ) 

b(  ) 

c(  ) 

ERIC 
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a! 
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Instrument  No,  20 

(SWCL)  STUDENT  WRITING  CHECK  LIST 

This  jZorm  should  be  ccanpleted  by  one  of  the  observers  after  checking  a 
sample  of  at  least  40  or  50  student  papers  from  a representative  number 
of  English  classes. 

Use  numbers  to  approximate  the  order  of  frequency  and  emphasis  for  items 
T-IV;; 


I.  Typical  or  average  length  (using  written  script  as  basis): 


(a) 

short  paragraph 

(d) 

more  than  two  pages 

(b) 

one  page 

(e) 

three  or  more  pages 

(c) 

two  pages 

LI.  Indicate  approximate  percentage  of  typed  papers  % 

III.  T3rpes  of  writing: 

A,  Basically  expository  types: 

1.  Literary  subjects:  e.j^. , analytical  or  critical 

essay  of  a poem,  sketch  of  a character  in  a novel. 

("Keats  and  the  Concept  of  Truth  in  ’Ode  to  a 

Grecian  Urn*";  "A  Sketch  of  Pip  from  Great 

Expectations.")  


2.  Non- literary  subjects  generally  foreign  to 

student* s immediate  knowledge  requiring  research 
or  speculation:  e.^, , biographical  study  of 

persons  including  authors,  foreign  policy,  teenage 
driving,  occupations.  ("Tliree  Philosophers  and 
Their  Concepts  of  Truth";  "The  Physiognomy  of 
Adolf  Hitler.") 

3.  Non-literary  subjects  generally  close  to  student 
e;«perience  or  knowledge,  e«^. , personal  accounts, 
some  aspect  of  home  life,  decidedly  personal 
opinions.  ("My  Idea  of  Tiuth";  "My  Grandpa"; 
"Brea.'kfa.'st  at  our  House.'*) 


B,  Non- expository  types: 

Poems,  short  stories,  etc.,  sometimes  considered 
"creative"  writing. 


IV.  Emphasis  of  correction:  (Cf . Dusel  reprint  from  Illinois  English 

Bulletin.) 

(a)  Marking  to  assign  a grade  

(b)  Marking  to  indicate  faults 

(c)  Marking  to  correct  ~ 

(d)  Marking  to  teach  writing  and  thinking 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


in.. 


Evidence  of  revision: 

(a)  No  revision  of  any  kind 

(b)  Gross  errors  (i.e,,  in  spelling,  usage 

and  punctuation)  revised 

(c)  Words  changed,  sentences  rephrased 

(d)  Complete  revision  (many  additions,  deletions 

or  complete  rewriting  with  most 
significant  changes  made.) 


Describe  one  or  two  tjrpical  assignments  or  list  several  t3^ical 
composition  topics. 


Additional  comments  concerning  the  quality  of  11th  and  12th  grade 
college  preparatory  student  writing. 


Obtain  representative  copies  of  school  newspapers,  literary 
magazines. 
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Instrument  No.  21 


Name: 


Check  sex: 


NATIONAL  STUDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH  PHOGRAMS 

i09  English  Building 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbanaj  Illinois,  61803 

Questionnaire  for  Individual  English  Teacher 


School: 


(M) 


(F)  Address: 


557a 


The  National  Study  of  High  School  English  Programs  is  collecting  data  in 
a variety  of  ways  including  questionnaire,  interview  and  direct  classroom  obser- 
vation in  an  attempt  to  describe  the  programs  and  practices  that  characterize 
English  teaching  in  one  hundred  highly  regarded  high  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Because  it  is  the  most  thorough  and  far-reaching  study  of  its  kind  in  more 
than  thirty  years,  it  may  well  ha-»-e  a con.siderable  effect  on  the  standards  and 
practices  of  English  instruction  in  many  of  our  more  than  twenty -five  thousand 
high  schools.  We  are  happy  that  your  school  has  agreed  to  participate  in  this 
national  nroject,  and  we  want  to  assure  you  that  we  value  the  contribution  you 
will  make  to  the  project  in  completing  this  form. 


Tlus  particular  questionnaire  is  one  of  the  most  important  instruments  in 
the  entire  study  since  it  solicits  information  and  judgment  from  all  of  the  English 
teachers  in  each  of  the  participating  schools-  Although  it  may  at  first  seem 
lengthy  and  involved,  its  purpose  is  simple  and  straightforward:  to  record  the 
experiences,  practices  and  principles  that  characterize  you  as  a teacher  of  English. 
Most  of  the  questions  call  for  ready  responses  and  require  no  more  than  a number 
or  a word.  However,  some  questions  call  for  more  reflectior.  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  last  few,  brief  written  sta.tements  regarding  your  views  on  teaching.  If  further 
space  is  needed  for  your  comments,  other  pages  may  be  apnended. 

After  you  have  completed  this  form,  please  enclose  i:  in  the  a.ccompanying 
en  ope  and  send  it  to  the  National  Study  of  High  School  English  Programs,  109 
English  Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urba.ua,  Illinois,  61803, 


Except  for  the  few  questions  calling  for  sta;ements,  the 
majority  of  questioiig  will  be  answered  by  a number  to  be  recorded 
right-hand  answer  column.  Where  you  find  blank  parentheses 
IS  11  answer  column,  record  only  the  pare: ithe tic  number  that 

corresponds  to  the  appropriate  category.  Whe re  you  finTaiTiinde” 
lined  space  in  the  column,  fill  in  the  actual  number,  (e.  g. , For  #1, 
in  the  blanlc  before  "yeaLTS^'  fill  in  the  number  of  years  you  have 
taught. ) 


o 

FR,IC 


Sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 


Please  record  answers 
in  this  column. 


How  many  years  have  you  fraught  prior  to  this  year? 

How  many  classes  do  you  currently  teach  each  day? 

How  many  of  these  are  English  classes? 

How  many  pupils  do  you  currently  teach  each  day?  (Do 

— UC7:^JL^t&Uit; 2.1^0  • ^ 

(1)  100  or  less  (3)  126-150  (5>  176-200 

(2)  101-125  (4)  151-175  (6)  Over  200 

(im)ICA3S  BY  CORBESPOHDING  mJMBEl  m PA8EMTHESES) 

Approximately  how  many  hours  do  you  consider  your  average 
professional  work  week  to  be,  including  all  school  time 
plr^s  adoitxonal  tisse  required  to  meet  school  respcnsibil- 

rLtiesj 


Duritjg  average  approximately  how  many  hours  of 

your  proressloital  are  spent  on  activities  a through  h? 
(XnciiMe  all  school  time  plus  additional  time  beyond  the  *” 
school  day  required  to  meet  school  rssponsibilitieg,) 


Hours  per  wee 

(1)  Less  than 

(2)  1-4 


f 


5- a 


(4> 

(5) 

(6) 


9-12 

13-16 

17«20 


jf’  'i't. 


21-24 

(8)  25-28 

(9)  29-32 
(10)  33  or  mors 

^mmmTiQ  number) 


(INDIGA2S  JffliJSS  FOE  SACK,  a^h,  B1 

a.  Teaching  classes 

b.  Correcting  papers 

c.  Preparing  for  classeis 

d.  Conferring  with  students 

e.  Attending  to  school  routines  (including  study  hall, 
hojneroom,  etc.) 

f.  Advising  student  activities 

g.  Attending  faculty  or  department  meetings,  etc. 

h.  Other  (please  specify)  


During  an  average  me nth,  approximately  how  many  hours  do 
yon  sjjend  on  activities  a through  ji? 


Hemrs  per  month; 

(1)  i or  less  (4)  4 (7)  7 

(2)  2 (5)  5 (8)  8 

(3)  3 (6)  6 (9)  9 or  more 

(II®ICATE  BY  Pi^JNTHETIC  NIjMBER) 

a.  Attending  movies  or  theatre 

b.  Attending  lectures,  discussions,  etc, 

c.  Visiting  museums  (art,  science,  etc.) 

d.  Writing  for  publication 

e.  Other  professionally  related  activities 


(please  specify) 


1.  years 

2.  classes 

3.  ^English 

classes 

4.  ( ) 

5.  hours  per 

week 


6.  a.  ( ) 

b.  ( ) 

c.  ( ) 

d.  ( ) 

e.  ( ) 

f.  ( ) 

g.  ( ) 

h.  ( ) 


7.  a.  ( ) 


8*  During  an  average  weefe,  approximately  how  many  hours  ^ you 
spend  on  activities  a through  e? 

Hours  per  week: 

(1)  0 (3)  4-6  (5>  10-12  (7)  16-18  (9>  22-24 

(2)  1-3  (4)  7-9  (6)  13-15  (8)  19  -21  (20)  25  or  more 

(INDICATE  BY  PmNiaETIG  NUMBER) 

a.  Taking  college  course 

b.  Reading  books  and  periodicals 

c.  Listening  to  music 

d.  Watching  television 

e.  Part-time  eo^loyment 

9.  What  has  been  your  most  typical  summer  activity  over  the 
last  five  years  Cor  since  you  began  teaching)? 

(INDICATE  BY  PARENTHETIC  NUMBER) 

(1)  Employment  not  related  to  teaching 

(2)  Teaching  summer  school 

(3)  Working  with  children  (e.g.,  camping  or  recreational 
activities) 

(4)  Attending  summer  school 

(5)  Traveling 

(6)  Reading,  reflecting,  planning 

(7)  Relaxing--personal  and/or  family  recreation 

(8)  Other  (please  describe) 

10.  What  was  the  level  of  your  preparation  when  you  began  full- 
time teaching? 

(INDICATE  BY  PARENTHETIC  NUMBER) 

(1)  Less  than  a bachelor *s  degree 

(2)  Bachelor's  degree 

(3^  Bachelor's  degree  plus  15-30  seasster  hours 

(4)  Master's  degree 

(5)  Master's  degree  plus  15-30  samastev  ho^rs 

(6)  Doctoral  degree 


11. 


In  what  kind  of  school  did  you  do  most  of  your  usdsr!»radu.ai$  I 
work?  " I 

(I!^Mf;A5:E  3Y  PARIliTelifIC  HOHBIE)  I 

(1)  University 

(2)  Four-year  liberal  arts  college 

(3)  State  college 

(4)  Teachers  college 

(5)  Other  (please  specify) 


■t-Vs&cggoMri  .■^wBi£jO0C<wr: 


p*nr 


lyf, ^ Mj  1 1 


iu-/'  'V 


3. 

Please  record  answers 
in  this  column. 


8»  a • ( ) 
b.  ( ) 
C-  ( ) 

d.  ( ) 

e.  ( ) 


9.  ( ) 


■'T' 


I ■*; . 


i 


10, 


( ) 


11.  ( ) 


■ 


r I i'?iwi  fiT  iiVnihi'^^n^Vmtrf^  ^ 


12 


^at  was  your  undergraduate  major  in  college? 

, , (INDICMB  BY  PARENTHETIC  NIE^SBER) 

(1)  English 

(2)  Language  Arts  combination 

(3)  Speech 

(4)  Drama  or  Theatre  Arts 

(5)  Journalism 

(6)  Education 

(7)  Area  or  field  major  en^racing  several  subjects,  includ- 
ing English 

(8)  Area  or  field  major  embracing  several  subjects,  but 
not  including  English 

(9)  Other  (please  specify) 


13. 


What  wss  your  minor? 

^ ^ (INDICATE  BY  PARENTHETIC  NIMBER) 

(1)  English 

(2)  Language  Arts  combination 

(3)  Speech 

(4)  Drama 

(5y  Journalism 

(6)  Education 

(7)  Modern  foreign  language 

(8)  Ancient  language 

(9)  Other  (please  speciCy) 


14, 


■J^at  degreer  have  you  earnec^  since  you  began  full-time 
teaching? 

(INDICATE  BY  PARENTSETIC  NUMBJ2R) 


(1)  None 

(2)  or  BeS 

(3)  H,A»  or  M»rS 

(4)  MaEde 

(5)  MaAaT. 


(6)  Ph.D. 

(7)  Id.D. 

(8)  Special  credential,  e»g.,  adminis= 

trative,  guidance,  etc*  (please 
specify)  


lo.  How  many  semester  hours  have  you  taken  in  areas  a through 
^ since  you  began  teaching? 


S--!ime3ter  hourss 

(1)  0 (3)  5-8  (5)  13-ie  (7)  21-24  O)  29-32 

(2)  1-4  (4)  9«12  (6)  17-20  (8)  25-28  (10)  33  or  more 

(INDICATE  BY  Y>ASENTH7.TIC  NUMBER) 

&•  Literature 
b«  English  language 

c.  Composition 

d.  Methods  of  teaching  English 

e.  Subjects  related  to  English 
f»  Other  acadeittlc  subjects 

g»  Education  (other  than  methods  in  English) 


Y -•  / ; ^ ' j f f 

■ - 


ilni  1' ■ I I I 
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Please  record  answers 
in  this  column. 


12.  ( ) 

( ) 
( ) 


13.  ( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


14.  ( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


15.  a. 

( 

) 

be 

( 

) 

c • 

1 

) 

d. 

( 

) 

e. 

( 

) 

f. 

< 

) 

8" 

( 

) 

A'"'' 


. ’ / 


."’iW* 


Cl 

S'-l 


r.O  < 


16, 


17. 


18. 


*:<;i 

W Ju 


Of  what  Interest  and  value  would  courses  in  areas  a through 
h be  to  you  if  such  courses  were  available? 


(1)  Qc  great  interest 

and  value 

(2)  Of  some  interest 

and  value 


(3)  Of  little  interest 

and  value 

(4)  Of  no  interest 

and  value 

(IK?)TCATE  ftV  PAHi!!NTHRT'rr. 


0. 

Please  record  answers 
in  this  column. 


wUmbeR) 


a.  Literature  surveys 

b.  Literature  of  particular  periods 

c.  Literary  genre 

d.  Literary  criticism 

e.  Literature  for  adolescents 

f.  Close  studies  of  single  authors  or  single  works 

g.  Intermediate  or  advanced  composition 

h.  Speech  or  drama 

i*  History  of  the  language 

j.  Traditional  grasmiar 

k.  Structural  or  generative  grammar 

l.  Teaching  of  reading 

m.  Practical  methods  in  the  teaching  of  English 

n.  Advanced  studies  in  curriculum  and  research  in  the 
teaching  of  English 

To  what  extent  does  your  school  or  system  offer  incentives 
a through  f to  en  ourage  teachers  to  take  additional  course 
work? 

(1)  Frequently  (2)  Sometimes  (3)  Rarely  (4)  Never 

(INDICATE  BY  PARENTHETIC  NUMBER) 

a.  Salary  increments  based  on  credit  hours  or  degrees 

b.  Released  time  in  school  year 

c.  Sabbatical  leave 

d.  Arrangements  for  local  extension  courses 

e.  Underwriting  partial  or  complete  cost  of  tuition  and  fees 


16.  a.  ( ) 

b.  C ) 

c.  ( ) 

d.  ( ) 
s.  ( ) 

f.  ( ) 

g.  ( ) 

h.  ( ) 

i.  ( ) 

j.  ( ) 

k.  ( ) 

l.  ( ) 

m.  ( ) 

n,  ( ) 


17. 


Stipends  for  summer  study 


Which  of  the  following  grants  or  fellowships  have  you  re- 
ceived as  an  English  teacher? 

(INDICm  BY  PARENTHETIC  i!3UMBER) 

(1)  John  Hay  Fellox^ 

(2)  Commission  on  English  Institute 

(3)  State  sponsored  sunmer  grant 

(4)  Locally  sponsored  grant 

(5)  Univer^dty  fellowship  or  scholarship 

(6)  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  grant 

(7)  Other  gr^iat  or  fellowship  (please  specify) 


b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


•k 


) 

) 

) 

) 


18.  ( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


^adSmkuSi^ 


U 

J 1 

ki 

I I 
hi 


19. 


20. 


Excluding  work  completed  before  you  began  teaching,  how 
long  has  it  been  since  you  have  done  any  of  the  following, 
a through 


(1)  Less  than  a year 

(2)  1 year 

(3)  2 years 

(4)  3-5  years 


(5)  5-10  years 

(6)  More  than  10  years 

(7)  Never 

(INDICATE  BY  PARENTHETIC  NUMBER) 


6. 
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Please  record  answers 
in  this  column. 


a.  Completed  a college  Enj^Iish  course 

b.  Completed  a college  education  course 

c.  Attended  a local  or  regional  meeting  of  English  teachers 
( other  than  a school  or  district  meeting  ) 

d.  Attended  a state  meeting  of  English  teachers 

e.  Attended  an  annual  meeting  of  NOTE  or  CGCC 

f.  Taken  part  in  a voluntary  English  workshop 

g.  Conferred  with  a specialist  on  English  or  the  teaching 
cf  Englisn  (either  in  an  individual  or  group  conference) 

How  long  has  it  been  since  you  have  traveled  in  the  areas 
listed  below,  a through 


(1)  Less  than  a year 

(2)  1 year 

(3)  2 years 

(4)  3-5  years 


(5)  5-10  years 

(6)  More  than  10  years 

(7)  Never 

(li^IlCACE  BY  PARENTHETIC  NUMBER) 


19.  a.  ( ) 

b.  ( ) 

c.  ( ) 

d.  ( ) 

e.  ( ) 

f.  ( ) 

g.  ( ) 


a.  Traveled  more  than  500  tniles 

b.  Traveled  across  the  United 

c.  Traveled  to  Canada  or  Mexico 

d.  Traveled  to  Great  Britain 

e.  Traveled  abroad  (exclusive  of  Great  Britain) 

21.  To  which  of  the  following  professional  organizations  do  you 
now  belong? 

(INDICATE  PY  PARENTHETIC  NUMTiER) 

(1)  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

(2)  State  English  association 

(3)  Regional  English  association 

(4)  Local  English  association 

(5)  National  Education  Association 

(6)  State  education  association 

( Regional  or  local  education  association 

, / American  Federation  of  Teachers 

(9)  Other  subject  matt<2r  organizations  (please  specify) 


20.  a.  ( ) 

b.  ( ) 

c.  ( ) 

<J.  ( ) 

e.  ( ) 


21.  ( > 

( ) 


22.  How  many  time.s  have  you  held  office  in  any  of  the  alcove 
organizations? 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


22. 


Please  record  answers 
in  this  column. 


23. 


Please  indicate  the  number  of  professional  books  or  articles 
for  professional  journals  that  you  have  written  and  the 
number  of  programs  on  which  you  have,  appeared  at  professional 
meetings  during  the  past  three  years. 


23. 


_books 

^articles 

jprograms 


24.  Please  INDICATE  BY  PAREIOTETIC  NUMBER  the  journals  on  the 
following  list  which  you  regularly  read  or  skim. 

(1)  Elementary  English 

(2)  The  English  Journal 

(3)  College  Composition  and  Communication 

(4)  College  English 

(5)  The  Reading  Teacher 

(6)  The  Speech  Teacher 

(7)  American  Speech 

(8)  Other  professional  magazines  (please  specify): 


24.  ( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


25.  Please  list  below  the  titles  of  non- professional  magazines 
you  regularly  read. 


26.  List  below  the  two  or  three  most  significant  books  that 
you  have  read  during  the  past  year. 


27.  Approximately  how  many  books  do  you  have  in  your  personal 
library? 

28,  On  the  average,  how  many  books  do  you  read  in  the  course  of 
a month  other  than  those  you  teach  in  class? 

29.  To  what  extent  do  you  write  creatively,  if  only  for  your  own 
pleasure? 

(1)  Frequently  (2)  Sometimes  (3)  Rarely  (4)  Never 

(INDICATE  BY  PARENTHETIC  NUMBER) 

30,  Which  of  the  following  teaching  methods  do  you  most  fre- 

JSElSY  when  you  are  teaching  a typical  English  class? 
(Rank  only  three.) 

(1)  Lecture 

(2)  Socratic  method 

(3)  Recitation 

(4)  Team  teaching 

(5)  Small  group  work 


(INDICAT’’  BY  PARENTHETIC  NUMBER) 

(6)  Discussion 

(7)  Individual  silent  work 

(8)  Audio-visual  aids 

(9)  Student  presentation 
(10)  Othei:  (please  specify) 


27.  books 


28.  books 

per  month 


29.  ( ) 


30. 

a. (  )Most 

frequently 

b. (  ) Second  most 

frequently 

c. (  ) Third  most 

frequently 


8. 


564 


31.  Please  rank  Uhree  of  the  following  according  to  your 
estiasate  of  their  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
English  program  at  your  school, 

<f 

(INDICATE  BY  FARENTHSTIC  NUMBER) 


(1)  Instruction  in  art,  music^  inotion  picture  and  other 
art  £orius 

(2)  Instruction  in  literature 

(3)  Instruction  in  reading 

(4)  Instruction  in  composition 

(5)  Instruction  in  speech  and  oral  expression 

(6)  Instruction  in  grammar  and  structure  of  the  English 
language 

(7)  Instruction  in  spelling 

(8)  Instruction  in  listening 

32.  In  your  opinion  how  important  is  each  of  the  following 
aids  and  materials,  a through  z,  in  teaching  English? 

(1)  iU>solutely  essential  (4)  Not  very  important 

(2)  Very  in5>ortant  (5)  Datrimental 

(3)  Of  some  inq)ortance 

(INDICATE  BY  PARENTHETIC  NUMBER) 

a.  Anthology  of  literature 

b.  Class  sets  of  novels,  plays,  biographies,  etc, 

c.  Classroom  library  of  books 

d.  Sets  of  7"8  copies  of  titles  for  reading  by  student 
groups 

e.  High  interest,  limited  vocabulary  materials  for  slow 
readers 

f.  Special  shelf  of  books  for  ’’mature”  readers 

g.  Workbooks  with  drills 

h.  Language  textbook 

i.  Handbook  on  language  for  student  reference 

j.  Phonograph 

k.  Library  of  recordings 

l.  Filmstrip  projector 

m.  Motion  picture  projector 

n.  Teaching  machine 

o.  Tape  recorder 

p.  Television 

q.  Radio  (M,  FM) 

r.  Display  table  of  periodicals 

s.  Class  set  of  dictionaries 

t.  Movable  classroom  furniture 

u.  Lay  readers 

V.  Clerical  service 
w.  Duplicating  machine 
X.  Overhead  projector 

y.  Opaque  projector 

z.  Teaching  manual 


Please  record  answers  1 
in  this  column®  • 


31. 


b.(  ) Second  most 
important 


a .(  ) Most 

important  | 


t 


c.(  ) Third  most  f 
important  | 


32.  a.  ( ) 

b.  ( ) 

c.  ( ) 

d.  ( ) 

e.  ( ) 

f.  ( ) 

8.  ( ) 
h.  ( ) 

1.  ( ) 
j.  ( ) 
I k.  ( ) 
1.  ( ) 

m.  O 

n.  O 

o.  ( ) 
P.  ( ) 

q.  ( ) 

r.  ( ) 
8.  ( ) 
t.  < ) 

U.  ( ) 

V.  ( ) 

w.  ( ) 

X.  ( ) 

y.  ( > 

z.  ( ) 


I 


IL 

r 


4“ 


< 


To  what  extent  can  you  choose  materials  (literature  bookSj, 
texts,  records,  etc.)  for  use  in  yoar  English  classes? 

(INDICATE  BY  PARENTHETIC  NUMBER) 

(1)  Complete  freedom  of  chofce 

(2)  Generally  complete  freedom  with  approval  from  depart- 
ment head 

(3)  SbI^CuIOu  frOfii  wide-ranging  list 

(4)  Selection  from  "approved"  list  which  is  subject  to 
change  year  by  year 

(5)  No  choice:  selections  pre- determined  for  each  grade 

In  encouraging  your  students  to  read  books,  which  one  of 
the  following  sources  do  you  emphasize  most? 

(I^.JICATE  BY  PARENTHETIC  NUMBER) 


(1)  School  library 

(2)  Public  library 

(3)  Local  private  library  (college  or  university) 

(4)  Paperbacks  (purchased  by  students) 

(5)  School  sponsored  book  clubs 

(6)  Clasjroom  library 

To  what  extent  do  you  use  the  following  materials, 
a through  i.,  in  the  classroom  sets  for  instructional 
purposes? 

(1)  Frequently  (2)  Occasionally  (3)  Never 

(INDICATE  BY  PARENTHETIC  NUMBER) 

a.  Harper *s  Maga-xne 

b.  Atlantic  Monthly 

c.  Reader's  Digest 
Literary  Cavalcade 
Senior  Scholastic 

? Read 

g.  Practical  English 

h.  Newspaper  (please  specify) 

i.  Other  (ploase  specify)  


9. 

Please  record  answers 
in  this  column. 


33.  ( ) 


34.  ( ) 


35.  a.  ( ) 

b.  ( ) 

c.  ( ) 

d.  ( ) 

e.  ( ) 

f.  ( ) 
8*  O 

h.  ( ) 

i.  ( ) 


Please  indicate  the  importance  which  you  place  on  approaches 
a throu  h i to  the  teaching  of  literature. 

(1)  Great  importance  (3)  Little  importance 

(2)  Some  importance  (4)  No  importance 

(INDICATE  BY  PARENTHETIC  NUMBER) 


a.  Presentation  of  units  of  literature  by  themes 

b.  Study  of  literature  by  culture-epoch 

c.  Chronological  approach  to  teaching  of  literature 

d.  Study  of  literary  t3rpes 

e.  Studying  ideas  in  single  works  of  literature 

f.  Comprehensive  analytical  study  of  individual  selections 

g.  Study  of  several  works  by  a single  author 

h.  Study  of  lives  of  individual  authors 
1.  Emphasis  on  guided  individual  reading 


36.  a.  ( 

b.  ( 

c.  ( 

d.  ( 

e.  ( 

f.  ( 

8.  ( 

h.  f 

i.  ( 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


10. 
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37*  Please  indicate  below  your  total  working  experience--professlonal  and  non- 
professional,  teaching  and  administrative#  Include  only  those  Jobs  you  have 
held  for  least  one  year. 

Position  School  Level  of 

^ classes  taught  No.  of 

type  of  employment  (if  apnlicabliv)  years 


38.  Wliat  single  experience,  event,  or  person  has  had  the  greatest  Influence  on 
your  professional  attitude  and  particularly  on  your  concept  of  teaching 
Erglish? 


567 


11. 


39.  With  which  aspect  of  English  teaching  do  you  feel  loost  successful  in  your 
present  circumstance? 


40.  With  which  aspect  of  English  teaching  do  you  feel  least  successful  in  your 
present  circumstance? 


12 


568 


Please  describe  in  some  detail  a special  assignment,  device  or  technique  that 
you  have  found  to  be  unusually  successful  in  your  teaching.  Indicate\hat 
frorit.  assignment  and  the  kind  of  group  that  you  thlal:  profits  most 
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(Directions) 

NATIONAL  STUDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH  PROGRAMS 

lOa  ENGLISH  0UILOINO 
UNIVCNSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
URBANA,  ILLINOIS  61803 


PROJtCT  STAFF 

JAMES  R.  SQUIRE 
DIRECTOR 

ifOiSER  K.  APPLEBEE 
ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 

ROBERT  A.  LUCAS 

JOSEPH  R.  THOMSON 


To  the  teacher; 

The  National  Study  of  High  School  English  Programs  has  designed 
this  questionnaire  to  gather  information  about  the  reading  habits  of 
approximately  200  studeiits  in  each  of  the  schools  included  in  the 
project.  We  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  administering  the  form 
and  hope  that  the  total  procedure  will  take  no  more  than  a few 
minutes  of  your  time. 

The  questionnaire  is  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet.  After 
passing  out  the  questionnaire,  have  the  students  write  the  name  of  your 
school  in  the  space  provided  at  the  top  of  the  first  page,  but  inform 
them  that  they  need  not  sign  their  own  names.  After  they  have  read 
the  directions  they  may  begin  to  fill  out  the  form  immediately,  going 
on  to  the  other  side  whenever  they  finish  the  first.  Pen  or  pencil 
may  be  used.  Host  of  the  questions  are  straightforward  and  require 
no  more  than  a check  mark  (v^),  although  a few  require  a short 
written  statement  (cf,  #18  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  questionnaire). 

No  special  provision  need  be  made  for  the  few  inevitable  absentees. 

When  the  questionnaires  are  conq>leted  {ten  minutes  should  suffice) 
please  put  them  into  the  same  envelope  along  with  this  sheet  after  you 
have  filled  in  the  information  djIcw* 

We  thank  you  again  for  your  cooperation  and  wish  you  continued 
success. 


Teacher 


School 


Number  of  classes 
included  in 
this  eavelope 


SPONeORKO  BY  THE  NATSOWAL  COUNCIL  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENQLieH 
SUFFORTBD  0Y  PROJECT  !£n«L!9H  OF  THE  UNITEO  STATES  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
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NATIONAL  STUDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH  PROGRAMS 


Reading  Questionnaire 


School 


This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a study  being  conducted  throughout  the  United 
States  of  high  school  Enelish  t»roffram.Q  ar\A  a_  _ .. 

- w » - - t. — - — w.w.e  oopv:vb.£>.  no  pelE'C  0£  tnC 

Study,  we  want  to  learn  a few  things  about  your  reading  habits.  This  is  not  a 

test,  so  feel  free  to  answer  exactly  the  way  you  feel.  There  are  no  right  or 
wrong  answers.  ® 

Most  of  the  questions  can  be  answered  by  a cheek  (like  this:  \/)  or  a short 

phrase.  Instructions  are  given  where  needed.  — 


3. 


8. 


What  is  your  present  high  school  grade? 
(a)  ^ (b)  10  (c)  11 

What  is  your  sex? 

(a)  boy  (b)  _girl 


(d) 


12 


What  program  or  curriculum  are  you  taking  in  school? 

_«.Not  decided  (d)  Academic 

(b)  ^Vocational  (e)  ^General 

^Commercial  or  Business  (f)  Other:  khat? 

Education  ^ 

If  you  could  be  remembered  here  at  school  for  one  of  the  four  things  listed 
below,  which  one  would  you  want  to  be? 

student  (c)  ^Leader  in  activities 

^ ^ athlete  (d)  Popular  among  students 

Do  you  plan  to  go  to  college? 

(s)  Yss  (b)  Undecided 


(c) 


No 


average,  do  you  spend  each  week  reading  for  homv^wnrfe 

than  1 hour  a week  (d)  ^6-10  hours  a week 

® 1°  hours  a week 

vc;  ^3-5  hours  a week 

booknor's^^o??  heetdes 

Ifiss  this  1 hour  a week  (d)  ^S-IO  hours  a week 

(A  ® '^han  10  hours  a week 

Cc)  ^3-5  hours  a week 

^at  kinds  of  books  do  you  like  to  read:  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 


(^)  ^Detective  and  mystery  stories 

(^)  Adventure,  war,  sea  stories 

(c)  ^Romance,  love  stories 

(d)  __,^Kumorous  stories 

(®)  Science  fiction 

(f)  Sports  stories 

(g)  Poetry 


(h)  ^Biography 

(i)  Books  on  history 

(j)  Books  on  current  national  or 

world  problems 

(k)  Science  books 

(l)  Any  other  kinds  of  books? 

What? 


!>/i 


RQ--2 


9.  Do  you  read  or  glance  tihrough  any  magazines  regularly? 

(a)  Ho 

(b)  ^Yes  If  so,  what  magazines;  

10.  How  many  times  have  you  used  the  school  library  in  the  last  month? 

(a)  ^Not  at  all  (<j)  ^6-10  times 

(b)  1 or  2 times  (e)  More  than  10  times 

(c)  ^3-5  times 

11.  Have  you  borrowed  books  from  the  school  library  this  last  month  for  use  at  home? 

(a)  ^Yes  (b)  ^No 

12.  Does  your  school  library  have  all  the  bdoks  you  usually  need  for  school? 

(^)  X®®  (b)  No  (c)  Don’t  know 

13.  Does  your  school  library  have  all  the  books  you  like  to  read  just  for  pleasure? 

(^)  Yes  (b)  ^No  (c)  Don’t  know 

14.  How  many  times  have  you  used  a public  library  in  the  last  month? 

(a)  ^Not  at  all  (<j)  6-10  times 

(b)  — 1 or  2 times  (e)  More  than  10  times 

(c)  ^3-5  times 

15.  Have  you  borrowed  books  from  a public  library  this  past  month  for  use  at  home? 

^Yes  (b)  No  If  yes,  about  how  many  books  all  together?  

16.  What  kinds  of  books  do  you  usually  use  in  the  public  library  or  take  home  from 
the  public  library?  (that  is,  fiction,  history,  science,  etc.) 


17.  Are  the  public  library  books  you  use  about  the  same  as  those  you  use  in  the 
school  library? 

(a)  ^out  the  same  (b)  ^Different 

If  different,  in  what  way? 


18.  On  the  whole,  which  library  do  you  prefer  to  use,  the  public  library  or  the 
school  library? 

(a)  School  library  (b)  Public  Librarv 

Why?  


19. 


20. 


21. 


Do  you  purchase  books  through  a book  club? 
(^)  Yes  (b)  No  What  club? 


Have  you  read  any  books  other  than  textbooks  during  the  last  month’ 

(a)  Yes  (b)  ^No 

If  you  did,  give  the  total  number  of  these  books  that  you  got  last  month  from 
each  of  the  following  places.  (For  example,  ^ borrowed  from  school  library, 

^ borrowed  from  public  library,  0 borrowed  from  friends,  etc.) 

borrowed  from  school  library"”  paper-bound  books  purchased  from 

borrowed  from  public  library  bookstore,  drugstore,  etc. 

borrowed  from  friends  purchased  from  book  club 

selected  from  home  library  other:  what? 


instrmaant  No.  23 
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CIASSRUOM  OBSERVATION  CARD 


Name  of  high  sehooh. 

Class  & Grade; Instructors 

Grouping;  A C — Other  (specify) 

Number  of  Students: 

Assignments: 

Physical  features  of  classroom: 


Observer:. 


Time  Cbserveds 


Books,  paperbacks  carried  by  students* 


Describe  the  activity  briefly  (include  teocher^s  apparent  purpose,  uniquo  feehires,  etc.); 


Describe  the  continuity  of  lesson  (its  relationship  to  previous  and  succeeding  lessons): 


Pupil  involventent  (circle  one):  completely  involved 

uninvolved 

1 

2 

3 4 5 

6 7 

Conter^t  (order  of  emphasis,  1,  2, 3,  only): 

Literature  

Reading 

.Mass  media 

Composition 

Speech:  formal  

No  content  stressed 

language  

Informal  ... 

Other  

Method  (order  of  emphasis,  1,  V , 3,  only); 


Lecture, 

Recitation  

Student  presentation .. 

demonstration 

Discussion 

Teacher  operating 

Groups 

Socrotic 

equipment  (specify) 

Silent  work 

Other 

O 
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School 

Observer 


Instnsaeat  No*  24 
SimARY  OF  ClASSROCM  VISxIATXOH 
No.  of  classes  observed 


Approximate  number  of  minutes 


I. 


Indicate  by  numbers  the  order  of  e^42phasis  in  the  following  content  areas 
(i.e.,  ].  for  content  receiving  most  enq>hasis,  2 for  content  receiving 
next  enq>haBls,  etc*,  using  as  many  as  apply,) 


Literature  

Cosmos it ion  

Language 

Reading 

Other  (please  describe) 


Speech : formal 


4 y%4P/\t^«««o  1 


Mass  Media 
No  content 


II.  Indicate  by  numbers  the  order  of  eisphasls  in  the  following  methods : 


Lecture,  demonstration  ^ 
Groups 
Silent  work 
Recitation 

Other  (please  describe) 


Discussion 

Socratic 

Student  presentation 
Teacher  operating  equipment 


III.  Pupil  Involvement 

Circle  the  number  below  which  corresponds  to  the  average  degree  of  pupil 
Involvement  in  all  classes  observed: 


Conq>letely  Involved 

12  3 4 

r/(  Methods,  Materials  and  Approaches 

Much  in 
evidence ; 

widespread  Frequent 
to  constant  use  by 
use  in  the  some 
department  teachers  use 


Uninvolved 


Some 

indication  Infrequent 
occasional  use 


No 

evidence 
of 

suggested  any  use 


(s)  Silent  reading  in  class 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 

( ) 

(b)  Writing  in  class 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 

( ) 

(c)  Individual  conferences 
with  teacher 

1 ( ) 

2 C ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 

( ) 

(d)  Classroom  libraries 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 

( ) 

(e)  Workbooks 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 

( ) 

(£)  Programed  Instruccion 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 

( ) 

. hiaiffliifftiiTiiaaiJ 


-i -mU- 
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Much  In 
evidence ; 


(g)  Team  teaching 

(h)  Independent  study 

(library) 

(i)  Use  of  single 

anthology  for 
entire  course 

(j)  Use  of  grammar  texts 
Gc)  Use  of  multiple  sets 

of  texts 

(l)  Remedial  reading 

program 

(m)  Developmental  read- 

ing program 

(n)  Use  of  reading 

laboratory 

(o)  Thematic  or  idea- 

centered  teaching 
of  literature 

(p)  Emphasis  on  literary 

history 

(q)  Emphasis  on 

literature  as  socia 
documentation 

(r)  Emphasis  on  morals  to 

be  gleaned  from 
literature 


widespread 
to  constant 
use  in  the 
department 

Frequent 
use  by 
some 

teachers 

Soma 

indication 

occasional 

use 

Infrequent 

use 

suggested 

No 

evident 

of 

any  use 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 

1 ( ) 
1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 
2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 
3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

4 0. 

3 ( ) 
5 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 < ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 

1 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 

methods 

Li.ttle  variety  of  teaching  methods 

3 4 

5 6 

7 

Great  variety  of  teaching  materials  Little  variety  of  teaching  materials 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


V*  Character  of  class  discussion: 

Students  are  eager  to  respond, 
to  forward  op inions --challenge 
and  question 


Students  are  generally  unresponsive, 
use  stock  replies  when  questioned, 
answer  in  single  words  or  phrases 


Teachers  are  catalysts,  they 
prompt  discussion  but  allow 
students  much  latitude  in  ex- 
pressing opinions,  drawing 
conclusions 

12  3 


4 


Teachers  dominate  discussion;  do 
virtually  all  of  the  talking, 
state  unsupported  opinions 


k' 

N 


ERIC 
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VI.  ‘Literature  program 

Ideas  evoked  from  the  literature 
read,  not  foisted  on  students  from 
teacher's  predilections « (Ideas 

might  deal  with  form  and/or  content, 
such  as  could  occur  through  close 
textual  analysis) 

12  3 

VII.  Intellectual  climate  of  the  school 

Accessible  library,  well-stocked 
with  good  books 

12  3 

Good  general  intellectual  climate 

12  3 

VIII,  Writing 

Frequent  and  varied  writing 
experiences  in  evidence 

12  3 

IX.  Course  Content 

Language,  literature  and 
composition  coordinated 


1 2 

Language,  literature,  composition 
taught  in  appropriate  proportion 
and  sequence 


1 2,  3 

X,  Reading 

Effective,  coordinated  instruction 
in  reading  carried  on  by  the 
English  department  or  reading 
specialist 


3 


Eoqjhasis  on  memory  work  in 
literature.  Names,  dates, 
authors,  kinds,  periods. 

Ro  te - learning  hea vi ly 
practiced. 


4 5 6 7 


Meager  library,  or  one 
inaccessible  to  students 

4 5 6 7 

Poor  intellectual  climate 

4 5 6 7 

Infrequent  and  unimaginative 
assignments  in  evidence 

4 5 6 7 


Language,  literature  and 
composition  taught  as  separate 
courses  or  units- -definite 
demarcation 

4 5 6 7 

Language,  literature  or 
composition  taught  dispro- 
portionately with  little 
thought  to  sequence 

4 5 6 7 


No  apparent  effort  or  in  in- 
effective attempt  to  teach 
reading  as  a skill  by  English 
department  or  reading 
specialists 


4 


. 6 


1 


2 


5 


7 
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XI,  Organization,  administration  and  supervision 


Supervision  administered  by 
capable  depart^nent  chairman  with 
time  to  attend  to  important  details 

12  3 

Ideas,  principles  and  new  depar** 
tures  of  teachers  supported  by 

M 4*^  AM. 

12  3 

XIX « Uni(]ue,  dedicated  teachers 

Within  department  are  some  unique, 
dedicated  teacliers  who  spark 
department 

■t 

12  3 

XXII,  Curriculum 

Special  program  for  terminal 
students  is  effective 

12  3 

In  general,  the  curriculum  reflects 
changing  conditions  and  patterns 
of  the  times 


Only  nominal  department  chairman— 
or  one  with  inadequate  training 
or  time  to  function 

4 5 6 7 

Ideas,  principles  and  new  depar- 
tures of  teachers  not  supported 
by  administration 

4 5 6 7 


In  general,  no  especially  well 
qualified  or  enthusiastic 
teachers 

4 5 6 7 


No  special  program  for  terminal 
students  or  ineffective  one 

4 5 6 7 

Curriculum  is  static,  does  not 
change  or  keep  pace  with  times 


12  3 4 


5 6 7 


-ERJO>^ 


- -'v 

O 
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Iiastrumenl:  No*  25 

SUMMARY  OF  REACTICON  TO  SCHOOL 
[Each  item  asks  for  a sic^sle  page  response] 


High  School^ 
Address 


Observer  

Dates  of  Visit_ 
Present  Date 


f erring  ^ith  other  members  of  the  team4) 

1.  What  is  your  dominant  impression  of  the  overall  educational  program  i^hich 
you  observed  in  the  school? 

2e  In  what  way  does  the  total  program  in  English  appear  to  be  among  the 
stronger  or  weaker  aspects  of  the  whole  school  program? 

3.  Insofar  as  you  can  determine,  what  seemed  to  be  the  basic  attitude  in 
the  school  toward  the  English  program?  (Include  also  relevant  comments 
by  administrators,  teachers  of  other  subjects,  and  students.  Note 
evidence  of  attempts  to  support  the  work  of  the  English  program  in 
subjects  other  than  English.) 

4*  What  special  strengths  of  the  English  program  seem  worthy  of  cemment. 
(Here  summarize  as  much  as  you  can  your  general  reactions  and  your 
reactions  to  the  consnents  of  those  in  the  school  with  whom  you  had 
contact. 

5.  What  overall  weaknesses  in  the  program  seemed  apparent  to  you. 

(Discuss  in  detail.) 

6.  Characterize  ^ saach  detail  as  possible  the  overall  intellectual 

atmosphere  of  the  school.  ** 

What  unusual  approaches  or  methods  were  discovered?  (Refer  to  out- 
standing teachers,  indicating  what  you  believe  to  be  the  most 
important  reasons  for  their  individual  success  as  English  teachers.) 


tl 


_LlLi: 


t/--' 


«~Sa* ’Xui^'SSim'hi'^ Kt'  - 
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Instrianent  No>  26 

QUESTIONNAIRE : FIML  EXAMINATIONS 

1.  Are  departmental  final  examinations  given  to  students? 

(a)  yes 

0>)  part  departmental  part  individual  teacher 

(c)  ^no 

2.  If  ttie  answer  to  the  previous  auestifin  io  ^ — 

exams  and  larger  quizzes  alsc  departmental? 

(a)  yes 

0^)  partially 
(c)  no 

3.  By  whom  Is  the  departmental  sect  ion  (s)  of  the  final  and/or  quarter  exams 
written? 


(^) 

(b) 

Cc) 


(e> 

(f) 


by  department  chairman 
by  grade  level  chairman 
by  all  teachers 
by  teachers  with  tenure 
by  area  supervisor  of  English 
by  "downtown”  office 


4o 


if  no  pert  of  filial  examinations  is  departmental,  in  relation  to  what 
criteria*  does.  Urte  teacher  construct  the  exam? 


5.  By  whcoi  are  these  exatcinations  reviewed? 
6s  Are  chess  e^cams  kept  m iile? 


(a)  All  of  them 
^>)  Most  of  them 


(c)  Some  of  them 

(d)  None  of  them 


Wh&t  forms  for  the  e?iamiaation  ar^  used,  (Rank  order  the  following, 
I for  t;?pe  most  used,  2 for  type  second  most  used,  etc,)  * 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


multli^le  choice 
true/ false 
completion 

identificatl>n  (of  quotes $ 
authors,  etc,) 


(e)  definition 

(^)  essay  answer 

(g)  composition 

(b)  other:  please  explain 
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What  percentage  of  the  following  areas  of  English  is  given  to  each 
examination  in  each  grade 


9th 


iOth 


1 1 

XA.  wu 


12*-H 


(a) 

(1) 

— (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

eransnar 

(b) 

(1) 

(2)  - 

(3) 

C4) 

ccmncsition 

(c) 

(1) 

_ . . (2)  _ 

(3) 

C4) 

literature 

(d) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

C4) 

speech 

<'A^ 

/'n 

/'0^ 

/Q\ 
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1 J 

JUUJUUCIXJLOU 

(f) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3)  

(4) 

mass  media 

(g) 

(n 

(2) 

(3)  

(4) 

logic 

9, 

Does 

your  department  give 

a minioam  essentials 

e^rarni  nation? 

yes  no 

If  yes,  please  indicate  grade  level: 


9 


10 


11 


12 
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APPENDIX  C 

mFDBOOK  FOR  VISITATION  AND  OBSERVATION 


FOREfJORD 

The  purposes  of  this  handbook  are  to  give  the  school 
visitors  an  outline  guide  to  the  instruments  and  the  methods 
of  the  school  visit  ^hish  we  have  found  to  be  practicable, 
and  to  define,  or  at  least  to  suggest,  the  role  of  the  observer 
in  gathering  data  not  othertv'ise  obtainable  except  through  a 
complex  but  limiting  quantitative  pr^^cess* 

T^?o  sections  deserve  special  notice.  Section  1X1,  dealing 
with  the  psirpose  of  the  ingtnsssnts , is  of  special  importance 
because  it  demonstrates  how  each  device  fits  into  the  whole  of  the 
study  and  gives  an  ides  of  the  kind  of  infoma;  ion  desired  from 
each  instnxmeat..  The  section  enumerating  the  aspects  of  the 
program  to  be  checked  (Appendix),  althou^  exhaustive  and  perhaps 
discouraging  at  first  sight,  is  important  both  because  it  shows 
the  extent  of  the  study  and  because  it  stars  those  aspects  of  the 
English  program  to  be  checked  carefuxly  because  sufficient  data  if, 
unavailable  except  through  conscious  effort  of  the  observer. 
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PART  I:  SCHOOL  VISIT 


Travel  iirrangements  and  Expenses 

Ail  travel  esqpenses  and  living  cosf:s  Incurred  in  visiting  schools  will 
be  reimbursed  by  the  project  within  modest  but  reasonable  limits.  Since  most 
of  the  schools  are  at  a considerable  distance  from  Champaign-Urbana,  the  air- 

1 M A a V.t  4^1  1 A AM  4*  AM  M__A  — J A A.  - « a*.  . A*  A- 

uAc:  mvjok  kuuveuj.euu  mtsLiioa  or  craver.  wore  orren 
than  not,  visitors  will  travel  in  pairs  and  duplicate  travel  tickets  and  hotel 
accommodation  can  be  arranged  most  easily  through  Mra.  Wilson  at  the  project 
office.  Other  arrangements  may  be  made  for  travel  by  rail,  private  automobile 
(reimbursable  at  the  rate  of  $.08  per  mile  for  the  first  100  miles  and  $.05  per 
mile  thereafter),  or  university  automobile.  However,  in  all  instances  except 
air  travel,  the  traveler  will  purchase  his  own  tickets  and  retain  stubs  or 
receipts  to  be  submitted  along  with  the  travel  voucher  after  the  visit. 

Air  tickets,  to  be  ordered  by  Mrs.  Wilson  through  one  of  the  local  travel 
agencies,  need  not  be  paid  for  individually,  but  will  be  paid  directly  from 
the  budget.  !Hie  observers  need  only  to  sign  the  tax-exempt  form  (available 
in  the  project  office)  before  the  tickets  are  ordered,  and  the  Air  Travel  Order 
after  the  tickets  have  been  used.  It  is  also  unnecessary  to  hold  used  stubs 
for  air  transportation  secured  in  this  way.  All  reimbursable  transportation 
expenses  are  to  be  tax  free  and  commercial  plane  fares  must  be  scheduled  for 
tourist  or  economy  classes  unless  they  are  unavailable. 

If  individual  plans  for  travel  (delays,  side- trips,  etc.)  require  special 
arrangements,  Mrs,  Wilson  should  be  Informed  sufficiently  early  to  make 
necessary  arrangements.  The  project,  unfortunately,  does  not  have  funds  to 
underwrite  the  costs  of  personal  trips  and  stop-overs,  but  there  is  no  objection 
to  arranging  schedules  whenever  possible  to  accommodate  individuals. 

In  addition  to  travel  costs,  the  budget  has  been  written  to  reimburse  other 
expenses  at  an  estimated  $16  per  day,  which  should  allow  for  meals,  hotel 
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accossnodations  and  local  transportation  in  a fashion  to  which  most  of  us  are 
accustomed  most  of  the  time  (i.e.,  something  more  than  mean  austerity  and  a 
good  deal  less  than  vulgar  opulence).  Obviously  expenses  will  vary  consider- 
ably according  to  the  going  rates  of  the  area  visited— what  will  provide  a 
sumptuous  meal  in  Billings,  Montana,  will  buy  only  meager  subsistence  in  New 
York  City.  Hopefully,  the  considerable  economic  range  of  the  places  visited 
will  tend  to  balance  our  tenuous  budget  through  the  year,  and  the  restraint 
exercised  by  Peter  in  Pocatello  will  allow  Paul  a modest  way  of  life  in 
Pittsburgh.  For  a number  of  reasons  (most  of  them  having  to  do  with  money) 
visitors  are  urged  to  accept  twin  occupancy  in  hotels  whenever  it  is  practi- 
cable. In  this  way,  reasonable  and  good  hotel  rooms  should  average  ab(^t  $8 
per  person.  Usually  we  will  know  in  advance  something  about  the  facilities 
of  local  hotels  and  their  location  relative  to  the  school  to  be  visited,  and 
reservations  will  generally  be  made  prior  to  the  visit  through  the  Project 
Office. 

In  the  course  of  the  visit  and  during  the  travel  period,  it  is  wise  to 
keep  an  unofficial  log  of  expenses  Incurred  so  they  may  be  recorded  on  the 
Travel  Voucher  upon  your  return.  Such  items  as  times  of  arrival  and  departure, 
cost  of  hotels,  meals  and  taxis,  must  be  individually  Indicated  on  the  voucher. 
A single  copy  of  the  Voucher,  together  with  the  necessary  receipts  for  travel, 
lodging  and  Incidentals  over  $3.00,  (but  not  for  meals),  should  be  submitted 
to  Mrs.  Wilson  shortly  after  completion  of  each  visit.  After  she  has  t^qped 
out  the  final  voucher  form,  the  observer  must  sign  two  of  the  cqpies.  Approxi- 
mately three  weeks  are  apparently  necessary  to  process  rhls  form,  after  which 
the  visitor  may  eiqpect  reimbursement.  No  application  need  be  initiated  in 
regard  to  the  honorarium;  this  money  will  be  sent  separately  from  the  travel 
expenses. 

The  University  has  made  provision  for  obtaining  an  advance  for  personal 
travel  funds  when  necessary.  These  funds  may  be  secured  by  filling  in  an 
application  form  available  from  Mrs.  Wilson. 
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An  Outline  of  the  School  Visit 

This  section  proposes  to  give  only  a brief,  yet  comprehensive,  outline 
of  the  general  plan  of  a typical  school  visit.  Although  the  amount  of 
material  to  be  gleaned  from  each  school  in  the  short  period  of  two  days  may 
at  first  seem  staggering,  be  assured  that  such  a plan  is  indeed  workable 
and  compact  enough  to  make  the  visit  interesting  but  not  exhausting. 

The  project  staff  has  been  corresponding  with  each  of  the  schools  in- 
volved in  the  study  since  the  spring  of  this  year  and  as  a result  now  has  a 
sizeable  quantity  of  information  concerning  these  schools,  on  file.  Returned 
questionnaires,  courses  of  study,  schedules  of  classes  and  school  handbooks 
are  available  at  the  project  office,  and  some  familiarity  with  ths  school 
distinctly  desirable  in  advance  of  the  visit.  Since  one  of  the  project  staff 
will  be  a member  of  each  team,  however,  he  might  well  take  the  responsibility 
of  previewing  the  materials  and  orienting  the  visitor  at  a conference  sche- 
duled before  the  visit,  or  (if  a conference  is  inconvenient)  enroute  to  the 
school. 

Pilot  studies  have  indicated  that  it  is  possible  for  two  observers  to 
complete  the  visitation  adequately  in  two  days  and  also  that  the  sequence  of 
the  visit  described  below  is  the  most  practicable.  The  pattern  of  the 
visit,  however,  is  not  inviolable  (vis.,  some  small  schools  will  not  require 
as  many  teacher  interview  periods  as  allotted),  and  it  may  be  altered  to 
adjust  to  a unique  program. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  following  schema  are  obvious#  Protocol 
demands  that  the  principal  be  interviewed  first,  and  the«  the  department 
head.  The  English  Department  Interview  should  definitely  be  scheduled  for 
the  first  day  after  school  so  that  the  teachers  he^^e  a chance  to  meet  us 
before  we  interview  them  individually  on  the  following  day.  The  other 
interviews  have  been  included  on  the  first  day  so  that  most  classroom 
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observation  is  deferred  until  we  meet  the  teachers  and  have  a better  idea 
of  which  classes  we  want  to  visit  and  which  teachers  we  want  to  interview* 
(During  the  department  interview  it  is  advisable  to  make  notes  of  the 
teachers  who  appear  to  be  outstanding,) 

In  regard  to  selecting  classes  to  be  observed  and  teachers  to  be  inter- 
viewed, a tentative  plan  might  well  be  made  before  the  visit  using  the  school’s 
organization  chart  as  a referrent*  We  will  know  in  advance  about  some 
individual  teachers*  To  some  extent,  the  school  schedule  is  likely  to 
control  the  length  of  observations  and  interviews.  Class  periods  may  range 
from  thirty-five  to  sixty  minutes  and  from  six  to  nine  per  day*  Individual 
schools  might  have  such  unorthodox  scheduling  procedures  that  they  have 
double  periods,  lecture  periods,  or  alternating  instructional  periods  that 
vary  from  week  to  week*  However,  the  typical  high  school  will  have  a six  or 
seven  period  day  beginning  at  about  8:30  and  continuing  until  about  3:00  or 
3:30  p*mu,  with  each  period  consisting  of  forty- five  or  fifty  minutes. 

Pilot  studies  suggest  that  two  observers  reach  an  optimum  number  of  classes 
by  spending  approxirately  half  a period  (about  twenty  minutes)  in  each 
class.  ‘JChis  allows  time  for  the  observer  to  note  the  tenor  of  the  class, 
the  kixid  of  Instruction,  and  the  various  other  bits  of  Information  that  we 
must  have*  On  the  other  hand,  observers  are  urged  to  depart  from  this  half- 
period schedule  should  there  be  reason  to*  For  example,  if  the  class  is  to 
be  engaged  in  silent  work  (reading,  writing,  taking  a test)  for  the  entire 
time,  the  observer  might  better  note  the  a^sjsignment  and  the  activity  on  the 
observation  card  and  go  on  to  another  class.  Or  if  the  class  is  particularly 
interesting  because  of  the  lesson  or  the  approach  of  the  teacher,  the  visitor 
might  well  remain  for  the  entire  period* 

Interviews  are  scheduled  to  provide  the  most  relevant  information  from 
teachers  in  a brief  period  of  rime.  In.  practice,  the  length  of  the  teacher 
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interviews  seeus  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  loquacity  of  the 
teachers.  Most  of  these  sessions  can  be  handled  in  about  half  a period, 
but  sOTie  teachers  are  evidently  happy  to  find  a sympathetic  ear,  or  at 
least  a sounding  board,  and  these  few  are  likely  to  talk  until  a bell 
sunmons  them  to  duty  again. 

The  sample  time  schedule  which  follows  assumes  a two  day  visit  by  two 
observers  in  a school  with  a minimum  of  six  class  periods,  each  about  forty- 
five  minutes  long. 


SAMPLE  TIME  SCHEDULE 


First  Day 


Period  Observer  #1 
(staff) 


Observer  #2 
(visiting  panel) 


Home  Roome 
1 
2 

3 

4 


Principal's  Interview 

Principal's  Interview  (con^i.) 

Department  Head  Interview— Concept  Check  List 

Observe  2 classes  Observe  2 classes 

See  Counselor  Librarian  Interview 

(Book  List) 

mjnch  xungh 


5 

6 


Interview  12th  Grade  Advanced  Class 
Administer  Student  Questionnaire,  Concept  Check  List 

Observe  z classes  Observe  2 classes 


After 

School 


8 


English  Department  Interview 
Administer  Issues  Opinionnaire 
Leave  Teacher  Questionnaires 

Possible  drive  through  area,  visit  to  public  library 


Home  Room 


Second  Day 

Courtesy  stop  at  Principal's  Office 


30/ 


P-.riod 


1 

2 


3 

4 


5 

6 


Observer  #1 
(staff) 

Observe  2 classe,s 

Observe  2 classes 
or 

Interview  Teachers 

Interview  10th  Grade  Terminal  Group 
Administer  Student  Questionnaire 


Observer  #2 
(visiting  panel) 

Sample  student  writing 

Observe  2 classes 

Interview  2 teachers 


Observe  1 class  Observe  1 or  2 classes 

Interview  1 teacher 


LUNCH 


LUNCH 


Obser\?e  1 class  together 
Observe  1 class 


Interview  1 teacher 


Interview  2 teachers 
Pick  up  questionnaire  from 
Counselor 


Observe  2 classes 
Pick  up  questionnaire 
from  Librarian 


After  School  See  Principal  and  Department  Head 

Afternoon  Pill  out  Summary  Analysis  of  Classroom 

or  Observation  and  Summary  Reaction 

Evening  to  School 

(If  possible) 

[Note ; Observer#2  from  the  visiting  panel  has  a limited  number  of  different 
instruments  that  he  will  handle  alone,  for  during  four  of  the  intervievjs  he 
will  be  working  with  a staff  member,  asking  questions  and  recording  answers 
alternately.  This  arrangement  has  been  made  deliberately  so  that  the 
visitor  may  gradually  become  familiar  with  the  instruments  and  their  e3q)llcit 
use  during  the  first  visit  or  two.] 
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We  can  expect  considerable  varie^.y  in  procedures  and  attitudes  among 
the  schools  to  be  visited.  By  and  large  because  of  the  nature  of  our  study, 
most  of  the  teachers  and  administrators  will  be  receptive  and  eager  to 
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and  seem  to  want  to  "show  and  tell"  all;  others  will  be  considerably 
restrained.  A rew  of  the  schools  already  having  national  reputations  are 
accustomed  to  troops  of  visitors,  and  from  these  hallowed  places  we  can 

i 

expect  a less  effusive  welcome  than  we  might  from  a small  out-of-the-way 
high  school.  In  some  of  the  pilot  schools  we  have  been  assigned  an  office 
or  meeting  room  complete  with  coffee  and  doughnuts  and  even  student  guides 
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for  every  period  of  the  day.  (For  some  -eason  principals  are  inclined  to 
provide  visitors  with  the  daily  cafeteria  fare  noon  without  cost.) 
Hopefully,  the  department  head  will  be  available  for  interviews  and  consul- 
tation,  but  not  assigned  to  accompany  and  follow  every  step  of  the  visitors. 

In  general,  some  administrators  allow  VIP's  carte  blanche;  others  like  to 
keep  close  tabs. 


Special  Problems 

It  is  only  natural  that  teachers  will  have  many  questions  concerning 
the  study  generally  and  the  role  of  the  observers  specifically.  Individual 
teachers  will  be  anxious  for  immediate  Jud^nents  or  suggestions  relating 
to  their  practices  and  problems  and  it  is  important  that  we  impress  them 
with  the  notion  that  we  are  gathering  information  and  ideas  from  them,  not 
holding  their  program  or  performance  up  to  some  particular  standard.  During 
the  pilot  studies,  such  questions  as  the  following  were  asked  of  the 
observers: 

(1)  Why  was  this  school  chosen? 

(2)  What  will  happen  at  the  end  of  the  study? 

(3)  Will  the  project  submit  a national  curriculum  to  all  schools? 

(4)  Will  their  school  be  mentioned? 

(5/  Is  this  an  evaluation  of  the  school's  English  program? 

In  our  correspondence  with  the  schools,  most  of  these  questions  have  been 
answered,  but  individi  1 teachers  will  s^-ill  have  various  impressions  of  what 
we  are  doing.  Consequently,  it  is  well  tr  have  the  group  meeting  with  all 
English  teachers  at  the  close  of  the  first  day  to  explain  our  function  and 
to  allay  any  suspicions  about  our  presence.  However,  during  the  course 
of  the  first  day,  or  at  any  other  time,  if  such  questions  at  the  above  are 
put  to  the  observers,  they  can  usually  be  answered  honestly  but  innocuously, 

(1)  Schools  were  chosen  for  a variety  of  reasons,  but  frequently  on  ' 

the  recommendation  of  a state  or  university  specialist  in  English  teaching. 

I do  not  know  exactly  how  this  school  was  chosen. 


(2)  In  the  fall  of  1965,  a monograph  v,l^l  be  submitted  to  the  U,  S< 
Office  of  Education  The^c  reports  will  be  available  to  all  schools.  Your 
school  will  be  notified  about  this  and  ay  other  icports  along  the  way 
will  rec^}'re  copies  of  all  reports. 

(3'  No,  we  will  not  propose  any  uni’^ersal  or  national  curriculimi. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  project  is  to  define  what  we  observe  in  the 
English  programs  of  the  schools  in  the  study,  not  to  prescribe  what  anyone 
thinks  should  be  in  a program. 

(4)  Any  official  publication  that  comes  from  the  study  will  mention 
the  schools  in  lists  or  groups-  If  there  is  reason  to  single  out  schools 
for  special  mention,  we  will  ask  permission  from  the  principal. 

<5)  This  is  not  really  an  evaluation  in  the  usua?  sense.  We  know 
in  advance  that  there  is  something  distinctive  about  the  schools  we  are 
visiting,  and  we  are  not  measuring  your  English  program  against  some 
arbitrary  standard. 


PART  II:  ROIE  OF  THE  OBSERl^R 

School  Summary  Forms 

Despite  the  quantity  of  objective  data  that  will  be  gathered  from  the 
numerous  instruments,  we  are  at  least  as  interested  in  the  more  subjective 
aspects  of  the  school,  its  teachers  and  its  program  as  reflected  in  the 
summary  forms  which  constitute  the  final  report  of  the  observers.  These 
forms  are  important  as  aids  in  defining  the  function  of  the  observer  and 
should  therefore  be  studied  prior  to  the  visit.  What  we  are  Interested  in 
obtaining  during  these  visits  is  the  function,  the  role,  the  point  of  view, 
the  attitude  of  the  students,  teachers,  administrators,  departments  • • .or, 
in  a word,  the  ubergezungentatigkeitstandpunktnlerengesichtspanktobliegen*^ 
heitnessigkorperhaltungfunctionenheitzeitkeifc.  To  a certain  extenc,  these 
attitudes  can  be  recorded  on  the  interview  sheets  or  observation  cards,  but 
the  collective  imprecsion  of  the  whole  school  can  be  realized  only  after  the 
visit  is  completed,  and  thus,  recorded  only  on  the  summary  forms. 

Particular  attention  must  be  called  to  the  "Summary  of  Reaction  to 
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the  School,”  for  unless  the  observer  knows  the  kind  of  judgments  desired 
here,  he  will  probably  not  consciously  pursue  the  most  meaningful  points 
or  asides  during  che  interviews o The  "Summary  of  Reaction"  consists  of 
seven  sheets,  one  qu-stion  to  each  sheet.  The  seven  questions  to  be. answered 
ate  recorded  here  to  give  the  observer  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  our 


concern, 


1.  What  is  your  doninaat  iiq)ressioii  of  the  overall  education  oroeram 
which  you  observec  in  the  school?  ^ — ° ~ 


the  si 


2.  In  what  way  does  the  to^  F^ogr^  ^ English  appear  to  be  among 
render  or  il  M school  oro^ram? 


• -u  Insofar  as  you  can  determ^axe,  what  seemed  to  ba  the  basic  attitude 
-IS  school  toward  the  English  program?  ' 


4.  Bhat  SEe£.ial  strengths  of  the  English  program  seem  worthy  of 
coniment?  •' 


5*  22®Eall  weaknesses  in  the  program  seemed  apparent  to  you? 


detail  as  possible  the  oysraU  intellectual 

atmosphere  of  the  school,  — — •-  ■■ . 


7 • What  unusual 
outstanding  teachers. 


roaches  or^  methods  were  discovered,  ' to 


Questions  #4,  #5,  and  #7  are  fair‘‘y  obvious  and  explicit  i .s;-s  relating 
dire^'tly  to  the  English  department,  but  the  others  take  one  outside  the 
English  program  and  throw  some  light  on  the  value  of  the  interview  with  the 
principal,  the  department  chairman;,  and  the  counselor,  for  in  these  inter- 
views the  opportunity  to  obtain  these  views  is  most  readily  available. 

Similarly,  the  "Summary  of  Classroom  Observation"  should  be  closely 
studied  in  order  to  give  tha  observer  direction  in  observing  classes,  in 
order  to  orient  his  thinking  and  his  note-taking. 


Subjectivity  Objectivity 

All  of  the  schools  included  in  this  study  are  reported  by  specialists 
in  English  to  have  dietinctivt  programs  in  English,  Although  the  final 
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analysis  of  data  will  necessarily  involve  drawing  comparisons  between  groups 
of  schools— e,^. , city  schools  ys,  suburban  schools;  schools  with  homogeneous 
student  populations  ys,  those  with  heterogeneous  populations;  schools  which 
consistently  win  NOTE  achievement  awards  ys,  those  which  do  not--it  is 
important  that  such  distinctions  not  be  made  during  the  course  of  the  visit, 
or  stressed  in  relations  with  teachers  and  schools,  VThen  asked  about  the 
selection  of  schools,  the  investigators  are  advised  to  stress  the  ”reputa> 
tlon"  of  schools  and  such  varied  characteristics  as  size,  location,  socio- 
economic  status,  etc«  In  this  respect,  the  observer  must  remain  as  neutral 
and  objective  as  possible  to  avoid  any  possible  intimidation  of  those  in 
the  schools. 

This  study,  however,  is  based  largely  on  the  informed  jud^ent  of  the 
observers.  That  is  to  say  that  althougii  your  facade  will  remain  Impeccably 
objective,  your  inner  reactions  should,  and  indeed  ideally  will,  conform  to 
your  own  concept  of  the  ideal  teaching  situation.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  observation  cards  and  the  summary  analysis  devices.  We  believe  that 
for  this  study  subjective  analysis  from  trained  professionals  will  yield  more 
useful  results,  for  example,  than  highly  structured  ’’objective”  ratings, 
for  while  one  who  specializes  in  language  will  be  especially  sensitive  to 
the  content  of  the  English  language  program,  another  will  be  particularly 
conci^rned  with  educational  methodology,  teaching  devices  ai^  the  apportion- 
ment of  time,  and  so  on,  each  observer  bringing  to  the  study  the  benefit  of 
his  specialty. 

But  Intrinsic  to  our  idea  of  the  final  reports  of  subject  evaluations 
the  is^ortance  of  two  completely  independent  reactions  to  each  school, 

Ve  request  that  discussion  of  the  school  programs  by  the  two  visiting 
OL  servers  be  confined  to  the  area  of  what  can  be  directly  observed— to  the 


procedures  and  activities  that  can  be  reported  objectively  and  that 
inferences  or  judgments  be  deferred  until  the  visitors  combine  efforts  when 
completing  the  consensus  report.  Until  then  it  is  best  that  comments  about 
the  quality  of  instruction,  etc.,  be  kept  private  in  spite  of  one's  desire 
CO  express  his  opinions  on  what  seem  to  him  either  amazing  or  shocking 
occurrences.  The  visitor  must  remember  that  although  he  travels  with  a 
colleague,  he  records  as  an  independent  observer.  More  than  a committee 
report,  we  are  interested  in  the  more  considered  and  perceptive  reactions 
that  only  one  individual  can  make. 


Classroom  Observation 

During  the  visit  to  the  average  school  an  approximate  total  of  twenty- 
two  classes  will  be  observed,  and  what  transpires  in  this  time  will  be 
recorded  on  the  yellow  classroom  observation  cards.  Although  many  of  the 
categories  to  be  checked  seem  to  be  totally  objective,  much  of  the  card 


remains  subjective.  For  instance,  what  one  observer  records  as  "recitation" 
might  be  called  "Socratic  method"  by  another.  Or  there  may  be  some  debate 
as  to  what  "formal"  and  what  "informal  speech"  are.  The  continuity  of  the 
lesson  will  most  often  be  inferred  from  what  the  observer  presumes  has 
happened  before  and  what  will  happen  after  that  day's  session.  The  record- 
ing of  the  homework  assigned  or  of  the  physical  features  of  the  classroom 
on  the  other  hand  is  fairly  straightforward. 

The  use  of  the  observation  card  calls  for  a ccnanent  or  two.  The  side 
with  the  name  of  the  h’gh  school  is  to  be  filled  in  during  the  actual 
observation.  Tlie  reverse  side  is  to  be  filled  out  Immediately  after  the 
particular  observation  has  been  concluded,  either  as  classes  are  passing, 
or  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  following  observation  period.  The 
information  on  both  sides  of  the  card  is  subject  to  freqiiency  count,  but  the 


observer  will  still  be  asked  at  the  end  of  the  whole  visit  to  record  his 
collective  opinion  concerning  the  general  tenor  of  classroom  activity  on 
one  of  the  summary  analysis  sheets.  (This  instrument  is  explained  in 
greater  detail  in  Part  III  of  this  handbook.) 

Interview  Technique 

The  various  interviews  that  are  a part  of  this  study  are  particularly 
valuable  because  they  will  collect  data  and  opinion  that  are  otherwise 
unavailable.  It  is  very  important  that  the  interviewer  attenq>t  to  elicit  and 
record  the  candid  observations  and  beliefs  of  te<»chers  rather  than  obvious 
stock  answers  to  questions.  In  scsme  instances  the  interview  will  be  the 
occasion  when  the  teacher  formulates  ideas  about  teaching  which  he  has  not 
previously  considered.  The  interviewer  must  therefore  exercise  patience 
and  reflect  an  attitude  of  acceptance  rather  than  one  of  judgment  and  implied 
criticism  in  spite  of  what  may  appear  at  times  to  be  arrant  nonsense. 

A previous  knowledge  of  the  questions , and  to  some  extent  the  reasons 
for  the  quesi.lonSy  will  be  more  than  helpful.  Thou^  thc^re  is  a certain 
logic  in  the  order  of  the  questions  as  they  appear  on  the  interview  form^  the 
general  tenor  of  the  interview  itself  might  well  make  another  order  more 
reasonable  and  profitable.  Any  rearrangement  of  the  interview  plan  before 
the  investigator  is  familiar  with  its  total  content,  however,  might 
unnecessarily  prolong  the  interview  or  create  the  possibility  of  omitting 
certain  questions.  Generally  during  the  course  of  the  interview  some  of 
the  questions  are  anticipated  by  the  teacher  and  answered  well  in  advance 
of  their  appearance.  At  these  times,  the  interviewer  should  try  to  turn 
to  the  corresponding  question  as  unobtrusively  as  possible  and  record  the 
answer  in  its  proper  place.  In  other  instances  it  may  be  necessary  to 
rephrase  questions  or  tactfully  to  return  the  discussion  to  relevant  matters. 
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The  questions  on  the  interview  schedules  have  been  carefully  devised 
and  we  hope  that  each  question  will  yield  the  maximum  of  useful  material. 

We  feel  that  each  part  of  every  question  is  important- -that  little  has 
been  added  merely  for  the  sake  of  window  dressing.  For  instancci,  on  the 

/% Jir  t(vr  .« 

— ^ V4.CW,  jLii  yucauiuii  irjy  now  aie  cne  teachers  of  English 
selected  and  to  what  extent  are  you  involved  in  the  selection?*'  we  are 


interested  equally  in  both  parts  of  the  question,  for  the  extent  to  which  a 
department  chairman  is  involved  in  the  selection  of  a new  teacher  is  an 
index  of  his  autonomy  as  an  administrator,  and  his  answer  helps  us  to 
know  how  he  views  hisi  function  as  chairman. 


If  the  interviews  are  used  judiciously,  they  can  yield  more  information 
than  they  seem  to  suggest.  To  use  the  Department  Head  Interview  again  as 
an  example,  if  the  chairman  responds  quickly  to  Question  #3  concerning  how 
often  the  English  teachers  meet  (e,^, , "twice  a month"),  but  balks  visibly 
when  ha  is  requested  to  reveal  the  content  of  a few  of  the  meetings  in  the 
previous  year,  we  might  not  bs  unjustified  in  assuming  that  the  meetings 
consisted  of  considerable  routine  patchwork.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chairman 
might  respond  quickiy--almost  too  qulckly--and  give  an  answer  that  sounds 
like  a stock  response.  In  this  case,  the  interviewer  would  do  well  to 
pursue  the  question  and  ask,  as  tactfully  as  possible,  for  a specific 
example--some  problem,  perhaps,  that  came  up  and  was  handled  within  the 
last  month  or  two.  The  type  of  response  here  is  again  important  and  will 
help  in  evaluating  the  resourcefulness  and  capability  of  the  chairman. 

Once  the  observer  becomes  familiar  with  the  interview  schedules, 
most  of  them  can  be  utilized  in  this  fashion  to  obtain  these  all-important 
attitudes,  opinions,  roles--the  nature  of  the  department,  or  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  whole  school. 
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PART  Ills  INSTROMEJSTS 


Identification  and  Explanation 


PI 


Principal' s 

Interview 

Schedule 


Observers 


both 


Exnl»snatlon 

Time;  administered  upon  arrival  at  scnoolo 
Procedure ; observers  alternate  asking 
questions  and  taking  notes  according  to 
the  Roman  numerals  in  left  hand  margin. 
Interview  with  departmoit  should  be 
arranged  for  that  evening.  (Assure 
principal  that  he  need  not  be  present.) 
Purpose:  to  obtain  overall  picture  of 

school,  to  get  inkling  of  particular 
areas  to  pursue  in  observation  or  interview, 
One  of  the  few  intemfiews  giving  tot^ 
picture  (oth^r  . 

Total  tim%t  ouc  , .. 


i-f 


DHI  Department 
Head 

Interview 

D/SCL  [Concept 
Check 
List] 


both 


LQ  Librarian’ s 

Questloimaire 

BL  [Book  List] 


one 


Time ; first  day,  most  probably  after  PI. 
Procedure : alternate  asking  questions 

and  recording  as  in  PI.  At  end,  administer 
Concept  Check  List  (verbally). 

Purpose : to  determine  role  of  chairman, 

overall  view  of  structure  in  English 
department,  certain  distinctive  features 
to  he  investigated,  certain  outstanding 
teachers  to  be  interviewed- -observed. 

Confirm  English  Department  meeting  after 
school  and  arrange  for  interviews  with 
advanced  (12th)  and  terminal  (10th)  groups. 
The  student  group  interviews  must  also  be 
cleared  through  the  individual  teachers o 
Total  tig^t  one  period. 

Time;  first  day. 

Procedure ; may  be  used  as  an  interview 
schedule  if  an  interview  seams  profitable. 
Check  Book  List  against  Card  Catalogue  to 
determine  library  holdings. 

Purpose ; to  determine  character  of  library. 
Straightforward,  mostly  objective  data. 

Total  time:  25-30  minutes » 


CQ  Counselor’s 

Ques  tlonnalre 


one 


Time:  first  day. 

Procedure : may  be  left  with  counselor 

early  in  visit  to  be  picked  up  at  end  of 
second  day.  If  counselor  seems  esrecially 
helpful,  use  last  sheet  of  quest!  aire 
as  an  interview  schedule. 

Purpose:  to  find  place  of  Engi’.i'n  in  the 

total  curriculum,  define  the  stu  ient  body. 
Total  time:  one  half-period  (V  as  interview), 
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Code  Instrument  Observer 


SI  Student  one 

Interview  or 

(advanced  both 

group) 


sQA.  Student 

Questionnaire 


D/SGL  [Concept 
Check 
List 


SQT  Student 

Questionnaire 

(terminal 

group) 

SI  Student 

Interview 


STI  Selected 
Teacher 
Interview 


one 


ui.T  Group  both 

Interview  t 

with  all 
English 
teachers 

IQ  [Issues 

Questionnaire ] 


Explanation 

Time;  when  convenient,  preferably  first 
day. 

Procedure ; given  to  twelfth  grade  ad- 
vanced or  honors  group.  Must  be  arranged 
in  advance  through  department  head  and 
teacher.  At  beginning  of  class  give  out 
SQA  to  be  filled  out  as  students  assemble. 
Alte*.nate  asking  questions  and  recording 
answers  according  to  Roman  numerals.  Allow 
ten  minutes  (very  important)  at  end  of 
interview  to  administer  Concept  Check 
Check  List  (verbally) ^ 

; to  test  students'  reactions  to 
English  course,  check  their  alertness, 
compare  what  teachers  think  they  are 
teaching  tc  what  students  think  they 
are  learning. 

Total  time ; one  period. 

Time ; either  day. 

Procedure ; interview  administered  by  one 
of  observers  after  questionnaire  passed 
out.  Similar  to  SI  except  that  no 
Concept  Check  List  is  administered. 

Purpose ; to  fin’  out  what  school  is 
doing  f^r  terminal  students  in  comparison 
to  advanced  students. 

Total  time  ; one  period. 

Time;  preferably  second  day. 

Procedure;  to  be  administered  to  eight 
or  ten  teachers  si’^gled  out  because  of 
student  conanents-  principal's  or  depart- 
ment head's  citation  or  because  they 
distinguished  themselves  during  English 
department  interview.  At  end,  perhaps, 
make  arrangements  for  teacher  to  adminis- 
ter Reading  Questionnaire  (RQ), 

Purpose ; to  determine  the  unique  quality 
of  each  teacher,  what  the  teacher  finds 
particularly  effective  in  teaching, 
what  his  views  of  modern  and  past  trends 
are. 

Total  time ; + - one  half  period  each. 

Time;  after  school  on  first  day  of  visit. 
Procedure ; At  beginning,  pass  out  Issues 
Questionnaire  to  be  filled  out  as 
teachers  arrive.  Allow  no  more  than  8-10 
minutes  for  this.  Administer  interview. 

At  end  of  time,  ask  for  six  (6)  volunteers 
to  administer  Reading  Questionnaire  to 
the  different  tracks.  Announce  that 
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Code  Instrument 


Observer 


Explanation 


TQ 


Teacher 

Questionnaire 


Reading 

Questionnaire 


Teacher  Questionnaires  have  been  or  will 
be  placed  in  their  mail  boxes  or  left 
with  department  head,  depending  on  which 
process  is  more  convenient.  Briefly 
describe  form  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  it. 
Purpose;  to  determine  the  stand  of  the 
department  as  a whole,  to  observe  the 
interaction  between  teachers  and  department 
head.  Scales  at  end  of  interview  schedule 
will  help  observer  record  the  general  tone 
of  the  interview. 

Total  time ; + - one  hour, 

both  Six  (6)  packets  of  questionnaires  will  be 
administered  to  different  tracks  and  grade 
levels  by  3-6  teachers,  to  be  collected 
by  them  and  mailed  to  us.  Observers 
request  volunteers  for  the  six  classes  at 
end  of  Department  Interview,  Instructions 
for  the  teachers  are  included  in  each 
packet. 


CR  ■ Consensus 
Report 


both  Short  form  to  be  filled  out  by  both 

observers  after  all  other  forms  (including 
summary  analysis  sheets)  are  completed. 
Requires  one  comprehensive  judgment  with 
additional  comments. 

Purpose;  to  evaluate  school  as  a whole. 


Classroom 

Visitation 

Card 

(small  yello" 
card) 


Each  observer  will  be  provided  with 
quantities  of  these  cards  and  one  will  be 
completed  for  each  class  that  is  observed 
during  the  two-day  period.  In  general, 
the  visitor  should  plan  to  stay  for 
approximately  half  of  the  period,  but,  as 
suggested  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  handbook,  there  will  be  variations  of 
this  procedure,  T!:e  first  four  lines  can  be  filled  in  by  the  observer  almost 
immediately,  since  these  items  are  readily  available  and  serve  to  identify 
the  particular  class.  Categories  A , C , T will  describe  the  kind  of 
English  class  if  the  school  exercises  some  kind  of  grouping  according  to 

destination,  etc,  of  its  students.  The  letters  stand  for;  Advanced, 
College^  (or  regular),  and  Terminal  groups  respectively.  The  school  wTll  more 
than  likely  have  other  designations  for  the  groups,  but  the  typical  school 
has  three  tracks  (or  kinds  of  groups)  that  will  roughly  correspond  to  these. 
The  schedule  of  classes  will  usually  reflect  the  kind  of  class  by  one  device 
or  another  and  a moment *s  consultation  with  the  department  head  will  clarify 
this  issue.  Daily  or  long  range  assignments  should  be  noted  as  well  as  the 
texts  that  the  class  happens  to  be  using.  Salient  features  of  the  classroom 
such  as  the  presence  of  room  libraries,  phonographs,  recorders,  projectors 
should  also  be  noted  under  "Physical  features,"  During  the  course  of  the 
visit,  the  observer  should  notice  the  kinds  of  bopks  (particularly  those  that 
have  no  apparent  relationship  to  the  academic  discourse  in  the  class)  that 

are  being  carried  about  by  the  students.  Notation  by  type  and  title  will  be 
helpful. 
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As  the  class  progresses,  the  v:*iitor  can  begin  filling  in  the  last 
item  on  the  front  of  the  card  and  the  first  item  on  the  back— describing  in 
some  detail  the  purpose  and  features  of  the  lesson.  Besides  indicating 
whatever  continuity  is  apparent,  the  observer  can  use  any  remaining  space 
here  for  brief  anecdotal  records  to  remind  him  of  the  class  later  on  when 
he  is  filling  ou^  the  summary  reports.  At  the  end  of  the  visit  (or  after 
leaving  the  classroom)  the  observer  should  check  off  the  remaining  items  on 
the  observation  card.  These  items  involve  considerable  judgment  as  to  the 
content  and  method  of  instruction.  At  most,  only  three  items  should  be 
indicated  under  each  category— the  one  receiving  the  most  emphasis  should 
je  designated  JL»  the  item  receiving  the  next  emphasis  should  be  designated 
_2,  etc.  lupil  involvement  is  indicate,.  >y  circling  the  appropriate  number 
on  a diminishing  scale,  from  1 (completely  involved)  to  2 (wholly  uninvolved) 

The^e  cards  will  be  found  most  useful  when  the  observer  completes 
the  visitation  ani  begins  to  summarize  his  reactions  and  judgments  for 
the  fi^l  report  forms.  Since  the  information  from  these  cards  will  be 

summarized  by  the  project  staff  also,  all  of  the  cards  should  be  returned 
with  the  packet. 


Evaluative  Reports 


Besides  the  many  instruments  used  to  record  data  through  interview 
and  classroom  observation,  there  are  three  final  report  forms  which  incor- 
porate the  visitor's  final  judgment  on  the  school.  These  forms  should  be 
returned  to  the  project  office  with  the  portfolio  of  questionnaires,  inter- 
views and  observation  cards  within  a week  after  visitation.  The  sequence 
for  completing  the  forms  is  indicated  by  the  following  order. 


1.  T^  Summary  of  Classroom  Visitation 

The  first  few  items  on  this  form  may  be  completed  simply  by  direct 
reference  to  the  classroom  visitation  cards.  Other  items  call  for  more 
reflection  since  they  require  judgments  based  on  a variety  of  sights  and 
insights  collected  during  the  two-day  period.  However,  the  form  is  straight- 
forward. All  evaluations  can  be  indicated  on  five  or  seven  point  scales. 

Summary  of  Reas t ion  to  School 

' The  Summary  of  Reaction  to  the  School"  has  been  dciscribed  previously. 
Thi.  report  provides  the  observer  with  an  opportunity  to  record  impressions* 
and  opinions  concerning  the  school  and  its  English  program  that  cannot  be 
indicated  by  check  lists.  Observers  are  invited  to  be  as  explicit  a, id 
candid  as  possible  here.  Particular  anecdotal  records  or  candid  observa- 
tions will  be  useful  in  support  of  any  final  statements.  If  necessary, 
additional  pages  can  be  appended# 


3*  The  Consensus  Report 


Only  one  of  the  Consensus  Reports  should  be  submitted  by  the  team  of 
visitors  after  their  individual  impressions  have  been  recorded  on  the  other 
forms.  Comments  should  include  a statement  as  to  whether  or  net  the  school 
^distinctive  enough  or  interesting  enough  to  warrant  future  investigation 
should  any  additional  funds  be  available  to  the  project. 
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APPENDIX 


This  appendix  gives  the  twelve  hypotheses  upon 
which  the  study  is  based,  an  indication  of  which 
instruments  will  be  critical  in  evaluating  each 
hypothesis  in  relation  to  the  school,  and  areas 
which  require  special  notice  by  the  observers 
during  the  school  visit, 
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active  in  professional  organisations,  and  will  make  use  of 
opportunities  for  continuing  their  education  through  inservice 
training,  sabbatical  leav^  programs  or  extension  school  services. 

Instruments ; Principal  Interview,  Department  Head  Interview,  Teacher 
Questionnaire,  Selectjed  Teacher  Interview, 

Special  focus ; Merit  pay  in  Principal  Interview,  In  Selected  Teacher 
Interview,  check  personal  writing  habits. 

Hypothesis ; Literature  programs  will  not  be  confined  to  a single 

anthology,  but  there  will  be  evidence  of  wide  reading  of  many 
kinds  of  gOt  books  such  as  library  withdrawals,  ample  classroom 
libraries  and  guided  individual  reading  programs.  Books  will  not 
only  be  prevalent  but  accessible. 

Instruments ; Classroom  Observation  Card,  Librarian  Questionnaire,  Book 
List,  Teacher  Questionnaire,  Reading  Questionnaire, 

Special  focus ; use  of  reading  laboratory  and  special  reading  materials. 
Collect  and  question  use  made  of  reading  lists. 

Hypothesis ; There  will  be  a perceptibly  good  "int'^llsctual  climate”  In 
all  aspects  of  the  schools.  More  enq>hasis  will  be  placed  on 
ideas  and  processes  of  thought  than  on  rote  learning. 

Instruments ; Classroom  Observation  Card,  Student  Questionnaires-- 

Advanced  and  Terminal,  Teacher  Questionnaire,  Counselor  Question- 
naire, Principal  Interview,  Librarian  Questionnaire, 

Special  focus : in  classroom  observation,  good  titles  carried  by  students, 

quality  bulletin  board  displays,  quality  classroom  libraries, 
active,  stimulating  discussion;  in  Department  Head  Interview, 
Selected  Teacher  Interview,  active  academic  student  organizations. 

Hypothesis;  Teachers  will  provide  not  only  for  frequent  and  varied 

writing  experiences,^  but  for  meaningful  motivation,  for  careful 
correction  of  writing  and  thinking,  and  for  supervised  revision 
of  papers. 

Instruments ; Classroom  Observation  Card,  Course  of  Study,  Student 

Writing  Check  List,  Student  Inter\riew- -Advanced,  Group  Interview 
with  English  Teachers, 

Special  focus : other  departments  helping  English  teachers  to  maintain 

writing  standards;  in  classroom  observation,  watch  for  a writing 
assignment  that  grows  out  of  material  discussed. 
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V. 


VI. 


l?XP£^.^S§ii*  Schools  will  reveal  variety  in  methods  and  materials  of 
instruction  for  different  groups  of  students.  Teachers  will 
have  considerable  latitude  in  choosing  materials  of  instruction. 
There  will  be  evidence  of  ejiperlmentation  and  innovation  in  the 
kinds  of  instruction. 

Instngae^s:  Classroom  Observation,  Student  Interview— Advanced, 

Teacher  Questionnaire,  Course  of  Study,  Department  Organization 
Charts. 

Special  focus ; None 

Hypothesis:  Language,  literature  and  composition  will  be  taught  in 

appropriate  proportion  and  not  ^ separate  entities.  Instruction 
will  be  coordinated  and  sequential. 

■^struments ; Course  of  Study,  Classroom  Observation,  Teacher  Question- 
naire, Concept  Check  List. 

^ecial^^ focus ; inference  on  classroom  observation  cards  concerned  with 
"conti^ity  of  lesson”;  indications,  in  Selected  Teacher  Inter- 
views of  special  effort  to  combine  language,  literature,  composi- 
tion. ^ 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


Hypothesis;  Schools  will  provide  comprehensive  instruction  in  the 
skills  of  reading  for  all  pupils  and,  iu  addition,  special 
instruction  for  pupils  whose  need  and  ability  warrants  more 
individualized  procedures. 

Hyppthesl^:  There  will  be  in  general  a favorable  climate  for  teaching 

as  evidenced  by  appropriate  salaries,  good  pupil- teacher  ratios, 
efficient,  pleasant  facilities  and  school  plant,  and  comparative 
freedom  fr<^  burdensome  clerical  or  policing  obligations. 

Teachers  will  reflect  positive  attitudes  toward  teaching  at  all 
levels  and  administrators  will  respect  the  professional  integrity 
of  their  teachers.  Though  teachers  will  vary  in  their  methods 
and  approaches  to  teaching,  there  will  be  interaction  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  unanimity  in  their  efforts  to  deal  with 
common  problems. 

Instruments : High  School  Characteristics,  Principal  Interview, 
Department  Head  Questionnaire,  Department  Head  Interview, 

Teacher  Questionnaire,  Group  Interview  of  English  Teachers 
Classroom  Observation.  ’ 

Special  focus : presence  of  pleasant  faculty  lounge,  school  plant 

environment;  positive  teacher  attitude  in  Selected  Teacher 
Interview;  common  support  for  academic  standards;  teachers  pro- 
tected by  administrators  from  outside  pressures;  administrators 
respect  professional  integrity  of. teachers.  Unanimity  of  opinion 
in  Group  Interview  of  English  Teachers. 

j?XR9,|kesis;  There  will  be  a reasonable  and  a professional  approach  to 
the  supervision  of  teachers.  Subject-oriented  supervisors  will 
work  constructively  with  beginning  teachers  and  help  coordinate 
the  entire  program.  Supervisors  will  be  given  considerable 
scope  and  responsibility  in  the  hiring  of  new  teachers  and  in 
writing  the  English  program.  Appropriate  time  for  such  super- 
vision will  be  given  to  the  department  heads.  English  teachers 
will  be  organized  by  department  led  by  a capable  and  resourceful 
department  chairman. 
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I&8 tniments ; Department  Head  Interview,  Department  Head  Questionnaire, 
Curriculum,  Principal  Interview,  Selected  Teacher  Xnterview, 
Special  focus : be  alert  for  the  attitude  of  department  head  toward  his 

role  as  supervisor  and  administrator;  basis  for  selection  of 
department  head;  department  head’s  role  in  hiring  and  dismissing 
teachers „ 


X. 


XI. 


XII. 


Hypothesis;  Within  the  English  department  there  will  be  some  unique, 
dedicated  teachers  who  enthusiastically  motivate  student 
achievements. 

Instruments ; Teacher  Questionnaire,  Selected  Teacher  Interview, 
Department  Head  Interview,  Principal  Intervi'  7,  Classroom 
Observation. 

Special  focus:  teacher  attitude  in  classroom  interview;  student  comments 

in  interviews  about  teachers  who  have  motivated  well. 

Hypothesis ; Schools  which  have  strong  English  programs  for  college 

bound  students  will  also  have  special  accommodations  for  interests 
and  abilities  of  terminal  students.  Schools  will  have  relatively 
fewer  drop-outs . 

Instruments t Counselor  Questionnaire,  Student  Questionnaire— Terminal, 
Student  Interview— Terminal,  Reading  Questionnaire,  Department 
Head  Interview,  Group  Interview  of  English  Teachers,  Course  of 
Study, 

Special  focus ; special  reading  materials,  programs,  etc.  for  terminal 
students. 

Hypothesis;  Philosophy  and  substance  of  the  English  program  will 

reflect  changing  social  and  educational  patterns  of  our  times. 

The  impact  c£  technological  innovations  as  they  affect  our 
society  will  be  apparent  in  the  content  and  methods  of  teaching 
English,  The  English  curriculum  will  be  subject  to  constant 
revaluation  in  the  light  of  our  changing  society. 

Instruments ; Course  of  Study,  Classroom  Observation,  Teacher  Question- 
naire, Counselor  Questionnaire 

Special  focus ; consciousness  of  mass  media  in  classrooms,  instruction 
in  areas  of  mass  media;  literature  program  involving  current 
issues;  current  novels  being  taught;  new  mechanical  devices  in 
evidence  for  instruction;  elective  courses  in  humanities; 
presence  of  innovations  or  experimental  programs. 


